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•fit. 
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DEDICATION 

TO    THE    EDITION    OF 
Books  IV.V.VL  of  the 

DIVINE   LEGATION   OF    MOSES; 
1765. 


TO   THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

-WILLIAM    LORD    MANSFIELD, 

LORD    CHIEF    JUSTICE    OF   ENGLAND. 
MY    LORD, 

THE    purpose  of  this  Address  is  not  to  make  a  re* 
turn  for  the  favours  I  have  received  from  you,  for  they 
are  tnany  and  gi'eat;  but  to  add  one  more  security  to 
Aiyself,  from  the  malice  of  the  present  and  the  forget- 
fulness   of  future  times.     A  purpose,  which  though  it 
may  be  thought  less  sober  than  the  other*  is  certainly 
not  more  selfish.     In  plain  terms,  I  would  willingly  con- 
trive to  live,  ancj  go  down  to  posterity  under  the  pro- 
tection of  your  Name  and  Character ;  from  which>  that 
Posterity,  in  the  administration  of  public  justice,  must 
receive  their  instruction ;  and  in  the  duties  of  private 
life,  if  they  have  any  virtuous  ambition,  will  take  their 
example. — But  let  not  this  alarm  you.     I  intend  not  to 
be  your   Panegyrist.     To  praise  you   for    1  loquence, 
would  be  to  praise  you  for  a  thing  below  your  Character, 
unless  it   were   for  that  species  of  Eloquence   which 
Milton    describes,    and    You    have   long    practised. 
"  True  Eloquence,  says  he,  I  find  to  be  none,  but 
"  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  Truth :  And  that,  whose 
*^  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire 
Vol. IV.  B  .^    "toggle 
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"  to  know  good  things,  and  with  the  dearest  Charity  to 
"  infuse  the  knowledge  of  then)  into  Others,  when^ 
*'  SUCH  A  MAN  WOULD  SPEAK,  his  words,  like  so  many 
.  "  nimble  and  airy  Servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command, 
**  and  in  well-ordered  Files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly 
**  into  their  own  places/' 

To  live  in  the  voice  and  memory  of  Men  is  the  flat- 
tering dream  of  every  adventurer  in  Letters ;  and  for 
me,  who  boast  the  rare  felicity  of  being  honoured  with 
the  friendship  of  two  or  three  superior  Characters,  Men 
endowed  with  virtue  to  atone  for  a  bad  age,  and  of  abi- 
lities to  make  a  bad  age  a  good  one,  for  me  not  to  aspire 
to  the  best  mode  of  this  ideal  existence,  the  being  carried 
down  to  remote  ages  along  with  those  who  will  never 
die,  would  be  a  strange  insensibility  to  human  glory. 

But  as  the  protection  I  seek  from  your  Lordship  is 
not  like  those  blind  Asylums  founded  by  Superstition 
to  skreen  iniquity  from  civil  vengeance,  but  of  the  nature 
of  a  Temple  of  Justice,  to  vindicate  and  support  the 
Innocent,  You  will  expect  to  know  the  claim  I  have  to 
it;  and  how,  on  being  seized  with  that  epidemic  malady 
of  idle,  visionary  men,  the  projecting  to  instruct  and  re- 
'form  the  Public^  I  came  to  stand  in  need  of  it. 

I  had  lived  to  see — ^it  is  a  plain  and  artless  tale  I 
have  to  tell — I  had  lived  to  see  what  Lawgivers  have 
always  seemed  to  dread,  as  the  certain  prognostic  of 
public  ruin,  that  fatal  Crisis  when  Religion   hath, 

LOST  ITS  hold    on   THE   MINDS    OF   A    PeOPLE. 

I  had  observed,  almost  the  rise  and  origin,  but  surely 
very  much  of  the  progress  of  this  evil :  for  it  was  neither 
so  rapid  to  elude  a  distinct  view,  nor  yet  so  slow  as  to  en- 
danger one's  forgetting  or  not  observing  the  relation 
which  its  several  parts  bore  to  one  another:  And  to 
trace  the  steps  of  this  evil  may  not  be  altogether  useless 
to  those,  whoever  they  may  be,  who,  as  the  Instru- 
ments of  Providence,  are  destined  to  counterwork  its 
bad  effects. 

The  most  painfiil  circumstance  in  this  relation  is  (as 
yopr  Lordship  will  feel),  that  the  mischief  began  amongst 
our  friends;  by  men  who  loved  their  Country;  but 
were  too  eagerly  iptent  on  one  part  Only  of  their  Objecl^ 
tiie. security  of  Its  CIVIL  WBEMT.  ^  T 
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To  trace  up  this  matter  to  its  source,  we  need  go  ho 
^  further  back  than  to  the  liappy  Accession  of  that  illus- 
trious House  to  whom  we  owe  all  which  is  in  the  power 
of  grateful  Monarchs,  at  the  head  of  a  free  People,  to 
bestow  ;  I  mean^  thefiill  enjoyment  of  the  common  rights 
of  Subjects. 

It  fortuned  that  at  this  time,  some  warm  friends  of 
the  Accession,  newly  gotten  into  power,  had  too  has- 
tily perhaps  suspected  that  the  Church  (or  at  least 
that  party  of  Churchmen  which  had  usurped  the 
name)  was  become  inauspicious  to  the  sacred  iEra 
from  whence  we  were  to  date  the  establishment  of  our 
civil  happiness  ;  and  therefore  deemed  it  good  policy  to 
lessen  the  credit  of  a  body  of  men,  who  had  been 
long  in  high  reverence  with  the  People,  and  who  had  so 
lately  and  so  scandalously  abused  their  influence  in  the 
opprobrious  affeir  of  Sacheverell.  To  this  end  they  in- 
vited some  learried  men,  who  in  the  preceding  rei^ 
had  served  the  common  cause,  to  take  up  the  pen  once 
more  against  these  its  ihost  pestilent  enemies,  the  Ja^- 
xoBiTE  Clergy.  They  readily  assumed  the  task,  and 
did  it 'so  effectually,  that  under  the  professed  design  6f 
•confuting  and  decrying  the  usurpations  of  a  Popish  Hie- 
rarchy, they  virtually  deprived  the  Church  of  every 
power  and  privilege,  which,  as  a  simple  Society,  ^he 
had  a  claim  to ;  and,  on  the  matter,  delivered  her  up 
gagged  arid  bduttd,  as  the  rebel-Creature  of  the  State. 
.  Their  i^uccfess  (With  the  *prejudi<ie  of  Power,  arid  what 
is  *till  stronger,  the  |Kiwer  of  l^rejudice,  oh  their  slcle) 
"became  yet^the  e'asler,  as  the  Tdry  Clergy,  who  opposed 
these  *Era*iitiiEUi  ndtions,  io  destructive  to  ihe  very  being 
of  k  Church,  feasori^d  and  disputed  iagainst  the  Inno- 
vators on  the  principles  commonly  deceived,  biit  indeed 
isupi^rt^d  on  no  l^dthider  a  bdttdth  than  ^e  authority 
of  Paftel,  or  (if  they  like  it  better)  6f  Puritanical  usur- 
{)sitions :  prindfiles,  to  spealk  without  reserve,  ill  founded 
in  thdmselves,  faricJ  totally  inconslistent  with  thfe  free  ad- 
tninistraitidn  of  Civil  government. 

In  4bis  then,  that  is,  in  huttibling  clisaffected  Church- 
mfen,  ihfe  friends  of  liberty  and  'the  Accession  carried 
thek  point  !But  in  (idnductitlg  a  purpose  so  laudable 
at  dby  tvttie,  and  to  iiecesi^ary  at  l^t  time.  They  hadt  t 
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as  we  obseryg,  gone  much  too  far ;  for  instead  of  re- 
ducing the  Church  within  its  native  bounds,  and  thereby 
preserving  it  from  its  two  greatest  dishonours,  the  be- 
coming factious,  or  the  being  made  the  tool  of  Faction, 
which  was  all  that  true  Politics  required,  and  all  perhaps 
thatthesfe  Politiciansthen  thought  of;  their  Instruments, 
by  discrediting  every  right  it  had,  and  even  stripping  it 
of  some  of  them,  in  a  little  time  brought  it  into  general 
contempt. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.  These  Enemies  of  ob- 
noxious Churchmen  found  much  assistance  in  the  forward 
carriage  of  the  Enemies  of  Religion  itself ;  who,  at  this 
time,  under  pretence  of  seconding  the  views  of  good 
Patriots,  and  serving  the  State  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Church-power,  took  all  occasions  to  vent  their 
malice  against  Revelation  itself:  And  Passion,  inflamed 
by  opposition,  mixing  with  Politics  throughout  the  course 
of  this  affair,  these  Lay-writers  were  connived  at ;  and, 
to  niortify  rebellious  Churchmen  still  more,  even  cried 
up  for  their  free  reasonings  against  Religion,  just  as  the 
Clergy-writers  had  been,  for  their  exploits  again^ 
Church-goveroment.  And  one  man  in  particular,  the 
Author  of  a  well-known  book  called  The  Independent 
TVhigy  early  a  favourite,  and  to  the  last  a  Pensioner, 
carried  on,  in  the  most  audacious  and  insulting  manner, 
these  two  several  attacks,  together :  A  measure  sup- 
ported perhaps  in  the  execution,  by  its  coinciding  with 
some  Statesmen's  private  opinions:  though  the  most 
trite  maxims  of  Government  might  have  taught  such  to 
separate  their  private  from  their  public  Character.  How- 
ever, certain  it  is,  that  the  attack  never  ceased  operating 
till  all  these  various  kinds  of  Free-writing  were  gotten 
into  the  hands  of  the  People. 

And  now  the  business  was  done:  and  the  sober 
Friends  of  the  Government  were  become,  befbre  they 
were  aware,  the  Dupes  of  their  own  policy.  In  their 
endeaVours  to  take  off  the  influence  of  a  Church,  or 
rather  of  a  party  of  Churchmen  inauspicious  to  a  free 
State,  they  had  occasioned  at  least,  the  loosening  all 
the  ties  which  till  then  Religion  had  on  the  minds  of  the 
Populace:  and  which  till  then.  Statesmen  had  ever 
thought  were  the  best  security  the  Magistrate  had  &r 
24  ^        T  their 
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their  obedience.  For  though  a  rule  of  right  niay  direct 
the  Philosopher  to  a  principle  of  action;  and  the  point 
of  honour  may  keep  up  the  thing  called  Manners  amongst 
Gentlemen;  yet  nothing  but  Religion  can  ever  fix  a  sober 
standard  of  behaviour  amongst  the  common  People. 

But  those  bad  eiFects  not  immediately  appearing,  our 
Politicians  were  so  little  apprehensive  that  the  matter 
had  already  gone  too  far,  that  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  how  to   improve  some   collateral   advantages 
they    had   procured   by  the  bargain;    which,    amongst 
other  uses,  they  saw  likewise,  would  be  sure  to  keep 
things  in  the  condition   to  which  they  were  reduced. 
For  now  Religion  having  lost  its  hold  on  the  People ; 
the  Ministers  of  Religion  were  of  no  further  consequence 
to  the  State;  nor  were  Statesmen  any  longer  under  the* 
hard  necessity  of  seeking  out  the  most  eminent,  for  the 
honours  of  their  Profession:    And  without  necessity, 
how  few  would  submit  to  such  a  drudgery !    For  States- 
men of  a  certain  pitch  are  naturally  apprehensive  of  a 
little  sense,  and  not  easily  brought,  whether  from  expe- 
rience or  conviction,  to  form  ideas  of  a  great  deal  of 
gratitude,  in  those  they  have  to  deal  with.     All  went 
now  according  to  their  wishes.     They  could  now  employ 
Church-honours  more  directly  to  the  use  of  Government, 
that  is,  of  their  own,  by  conferring  them  on  such  sub- 
jects as  most  gratified  their  taste  or  humour,  or  served 
best  to   strengthen  their   connexions   with  the  Great 
This  would  of  course  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  their 
System.     For  though  stripping  the  Church  of  all  power 
and  authority,  and  exposing  it  naked  and  defenceless  to 
its  enemies,  had  abated  men's  reverence  for  it ;  and  the 
detecting  Revelation  of  imposture,  serving  oiily  for  a 
State-engine,  had  destroyed  all  love  for  Religion ;  yet 
they  were  the   intrigues    of   Church-pkomotiok 
which  would  make  the  People  despise  the  whole  Ordi- 
nance. 

Nor  did  the  hopes  of  a  better  generation  give  much 
relief  to  good  men's  present  fears  or  feelings.  The 
People  had  been  reasoned  out  of  their  Religion,  by 
such  Logic  as  it  was :  and  if  ever  they  were  to  be  brought 
back  to  a  sober  sense  of  their  condition,  it  was  evident 
tliey  must  be  reasoned  into  it  again*     Little  thought  and 
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less  learning  were  sufficient  to  persuade  men  of  M^hat 
their  vices  inclined  them  to  believe ;  but  it  must  be  no 
common  share  of  both,  which,  in  opposition  to  those 
vices,  shall  be  able  to  bring  them  to  themselves.  And 
where  is  that  to  be  expected,  or  likely  to  be  found? 
In  the  course  of  forty  or  fifty  years  (for  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  present  transactions)  a  new  Generation  or  two  are 
sprung  up :  And  those,  whom  their  Profession  has  de- 
dicated to  this  service,  Experience  has  taught,  that  the 
talents  requisite  for  pushing  their  fortune  lie  very  remote 
from  such  as  enable  men  to  figure  in  a  rational  defence 
of  Religion.  And  it  is  very  natural  to  think  that,  in 
genera),  they  will  be  chiefly  disposed  to  cultivate  those 
qualities  on  which  they  see  their  Patrons  lay  the  greatest 
weight. 

^  I  .have,  my  Lord,  been  the  longer  and  the  plainer  in 
deducing  the  causes  of  a  recent  evil,  for.  the  sake  of 
doing  justice  to  the  IJnglish  Clergy.;  who  in  this  in- 
stance, a3 .  in  n?any  others,  have  been  forced  to  bear 
thiB  blame  of  tbejr  Betters,  How.  coniraon  is  it  to  hear 
the.  irrejigion  of  the  timiep  ascribed  to  the.  vices  or  the 
indiscretions  of  Churchmen!  Yet  how  provoking  is 
such  an  insult!  when  every  child  knows  that  this  accusa- 
tion is  only  ai>  Echo  froip  the  lewd  clamours  of  those 
very  Scribblers  whose,  flagitious 'writings  have  beeii  the 
principal  cause,  of  these  disorders. 

In  this  disastrous  state  of  things,  it  ^waa  my  evil  stars 
which  inplined  me  to  write.  ^I  began,  as  these.  Poli- 
ticians had  done,  with  th^  Chur<;h.  My  purpose,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own,  was  to  repel  the,  cruel.inroads 
m^e  upon  its  .Rights  and  Privilege^;  but,^  I  thank  God, 
^oahoppster, principles  than  thp^e  which,  have,  been'' era- 
ployed  to,  prpp  up,  witlj  Gothic  buttresses,  a  Jacobite  r 
or ^  H jghr,C!hurcb  Hierarchy.  The.  ^success ,  was ,  what ,  I 
mig|it  expect.  I  w^S|,  read ;  apd  by  a  ,few  jndiflferent 
and  intelligent  Judges,  perhaps,  approved.  But  as- J 
wade  th^  Ghvrch  , neither  a  Slgjye.nor  a  Tyr^flt  (an{i 
under  one  or  other.ofth^?e  ideas  of  it,,  alino^t  all  m^p  ? 
Jiad  now  taken  p^rty)  The  Alliance M^ween, Church  and 
State,  though  formed  uppa  a  Model  actually  existing 
before  our  eyes,  was .  consicJered  .as  an  Utopian, refinei* 
ment.     It  is  trqe,  that. so  far  as, my  own  private,  satis- 
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faction  went,  I  had  no  great  reason  to  complain.  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  told  by  the  heads  of  one  Pjrty,  that 
they  allowed  my  principles^ ;  and  by  the  heads  of  the 
other,  that  they  espoused  my  conclusion -f ;  which  how- 
ever amounted  only  to  this,  that  the  One  was  for  Li* 
BERTY,  however  they  would  chuse  to  employ  it;  and 
the  Other  for  power,  however  they  could  come  at  it. 

I  liad  another  important  view  in  writing  this  book. — 
Though  nobody  had  been  so  shameless  to  deny  the  tise  \ 
of  Religion  to  civil  Government^  yet  certain  friends  of 
Liberty,  under  the  terror  of  the  mischiefs  done  to  So- 
ciety by  Fanaticism,  or  Religion  run  mad,  had,  by  a 
strange  preposterous  policy,  encouraged  a .  clamour 
against  Establishments  :  the  only  mode  of  Religion 
which  can  prevent  what  they  pretended  to  fear ;  that  is, 
its  degenerating  into  Fanaticism.  It  is  true,  had  these 
Clamourers  not  found  more  enemies  to  the  Establish^' 
ntent  than  they  had  made,  (enemies  on  solider  grounds, 
to  wit,  the  sense  of  their  exclusion  from  the  emoluments 
of  a  national  Church)  an  Establishment  had  hardly 
given  umbrage  to  the  appointed  Protectors  of  it.  But 
these  had  the  Sectaries  to  caress:  and  a  private  and 
pressing  interest  will  often  get  the  better  of  the  most  in- 
dispensable maxims  of  good  policy. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  my  Lord,  that  so  much  of  the ' 
book  is  employed  in  the  defence  of  a  national  or  an 
e^fli/e^Ae J  Religion ;  since,  under  such  a  Form,  Fana- 
ticism can  never  greatly  spread :  and  that  little  there 
will  always  be  of  this  critical  eruption  of  our  diseased 
Nature,  may  have  the  same  good  effect  on  the  Esta* 
blisked  Religion  which  weak  Factions  are  observed  to 
have  on  the  administration  of  Government ;  it  may  k»ej) 
men  more  decent,  alert,  and  attentive  to  the  duties  of' 
their  Charge. 

Where  then  was  the  wonder,  that  a  subject  so  ma- 
naged, and  at  such  a  juncture,  should  be  violently  op- 
posed, or,  to  speak  more  truly,  be  grossly  misrepre-' 
aented?      Those  in  the  new  system  accused  me  of* 
leaking  the  State  a  slave  to  the  Church ;  those  in  the 
^W,  of  making  the  Church  a  slave  to  the  State :  and  one' 
passionate  DeClaimer,  as  I  remetnber,  who  eared  equally 
*  Bishop  Ho.  t  Bishop  Sh. ' 
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for  Church  and  State,  was  pleased  to  say,  that,  the  bet- 
ter to  banter  mankind,  I  had  done  both  *. 

Having  thus,  in  the  foolish  confidence  of  Youth,  cast 
in  my  Goosequill,  to  stem  a  torrent  that  in  a  little  time 
was  to  bear  down  all  before  it ;  1  proceeded,  with  the 
same  good  faith,  in  another  romantic  effort,  The  sup- 
port of  Religion  itself. 

You,  my  Lord,  who  feel  so  humanely  for  the  In- 
jured, on  whomsoever  poPULATi  injustice  niay  chance 
to  fall,  have  hardly  forgotten  the  strange  reception  with 
which  this  my  fair  endeavour  was  entertained;  and 
principally  by  Those  whose  interests  I  was  defending. 
It  awaked  a  thousand  black-  passions  and  idiot  preju- 
dices.    The  Zealots  inflamed  the  Bigots. 

— ^Twas  the  Times  plague. 
When  madmen  led  the  blind. 

For,  the  noble  prosecution  of  real  Impiety  was  now 
over ;  or,  at  least,  no  longer  serious.  What  remained, 
to  belie  a  zeal  for  Religion,  was  a  ridiculous  Tartuffism; 
ridiculous,  because  without  the  power  to  persecute: 
otherwise,  sufficiently  serious,  as  it  was  encouraged  by 
men,  at  that  time,  in  eminence  of  place f. "  For  false 
Zeal  and  unbelieving  Politics  always  concur,  and  often 
find  their  account  in  suppressing  novelties. 

But  things,  unnaturally  kept  up  in  a  state  of  violence, 
in  a  little  time  subside :  And  though  the  first  Writers, 
let  loose  against  me,  came  on  as  if  they  would  devour ; 
yet  the  design  of  those  who,  at  spring  and  fall,  have 
ever  since  annually  succeeded  them,  has  been,  I  think, 
only  to  eat.  The  imputation  that  yet  sticks  to  my  no- 
tions, amongst  many  well-meaning  men,  is,  that  they 
are  paradoxical.  And  though  this  be  now  made  the 
characteristic  of  niy  Writings,  yet,  whether  from  the 
amusement  which  Paradoxes  afford,  or  fi-om  whatever 
other  cause  of  malice  or  curiosity,  the  Public  seem  still 
sufficiently  eager  to  see  what,  in  spite  of  the  Argument, 
and  perhaps  in  spite  to  it,  they  are  pleased  to  call  my 
CONCLUSION.  And  as  in  your  Lordship's  progress 
through  your  high  Stations  (for  I  will  not  take  my  com- 
pa,rison  lower  \\hile  my  subject  is  public  favour)  men  no 

*  liOrdB,  t  Archbishop  P. 
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sooner  found  you  in  one  than  they  saw  you  necessary  for 
a  higher ;  so  every  preceding  Volume  seemed  to  excite  a 
stronger  appetite  for  the  following ;  till,  as  I  am  told,  it 
came  to  a  kind  of  impatience  for  the  last:  which  must 
have  been  strangely  obstinate  if  in  all  this  time  it  has 
not  subsided.  And  yet  it  is  very  possible  it  may  not : 
For,  the  good-natured  pleasure  of  seeing  an  Author  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  Paradoxes,  is  worth  waiting  for. 
Of  all  men,  I  would  not  appear  vain  before  your  Lord- 
ship ;  since,  ^  of  all  men,  You  best  know  how  ill  it 
would  become  my  pride.  Nor  am  I  indeed  in  much 
danger  to  have  my  head  turned  by  this  flattering  circum- 
stance, while  I  remember  that  Rabelais  tells  us,  and 
I  dare  say  he  tells  us  truth,  that  the  Public  of  his  times 
were  full  as  impatient  for  the  conchision  of  the  unfinished 
story  of  the  giant  Gargantua  and  his  son  Pantagruel. 

I  have  now,  both  leisure  and  inclination  to  gratify  this 
Public  fancy,  after  having  put  my  last  hand  to  these  two 
Volumes :  A  work  of  reasoning ;  and  though  fairly  pur- 
sued, and,  as  I  thought,  brought  home  to  its  iJonclu- 
sioN,  yet  interspersed  with  variety  of  Philologic  disser- 
tations :  For  I  had  to  do  with  a  sort  of  Readers  not 
less  delicate  than  the  fastidious  Frenchman,  who  tells  us 
in  so  many  words,  that — La  raison  a  tort  des  qu'elle 
ENNUYE.  As  my  purpose  therefore  w^as  to  bring  Rea- 
son into  good  Company,  I  saw  it  proper  now  and  then, 
to  make  her  wait  without,  lest  by  her  constant  presence 
she  should  happen  to  be  thought  tiresome.  Yet  still  I 
was  careful  not  to  betray  her  rights :  and  the  Disserta- 
tions brought  in  to  relieve  the  oppressed  attention  of  the 
Reader  was  not  more  for  his  sake  than  for  hers.  If  I 
was  large  in  niy  discourse  concerning  the  nature  and 
end  of  the  Grecian  Mysteries,  it  was  to  shew  the 
sense  the  antient  Lawgivers  had  of  the  use  of  Religion 
to  Society  t  and  if  I  expatiated  on  the  origin  and  use  of 
the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  it  was  to  vindicate  the 
logical  propriety  of  the  Prophetic  language  mid  senti- 
ment. For  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  waste  so 
much  time  in  classical  amusements,  and  at  last  to  join 
them  to  your  Lordship's  Name,  had  they  not  had  an  in- 
timate relation  to  the  things  most  connected  with  Man 
and  his  interests. 
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I  have  detained  your  Lordship  with  a  tedious  Story  ;^ 
and  still  I  must  beg  your  patience  a  little  longer.     We 

are  not  yet  got  to  the  end  of'  a  bad  prospect While 

I,  and  others  of  my  Order,  have  been  thus  vainly  con- 
tending pro  Arts  with  the  unequal  arms  of  Reason ;  we 
liad  the  further  displeasure  to  find,  that  our  Rulers  (who, 
as  I  observed  above,  had  needlessly  suffered  those  ties 
of  Religion  to  be  unloosed,  by  which,  till  of  late,  the 
passions  of  the  People  had  been  restrained)  were 
struggling,  almost  as  unsuccessfully,  pro  Focis  with  a 
corrupt  and  debauched  Community. 

General  History,  in  its  Records  of  the  rise  and  decay 
of  States,  hath  delivered  down  to  us,  amongst  the  more 
important  of  its  lessons,  a  faithful  detail  oi  every  symp- 
tom, which  is  wont  to  forerun  and  to  prognosticate  their 
approaching  ruin.  It  might  be  justly  deemed  the  extra- 
vagance of  folly  to  believe,  that  those  very  SignSy  which 
have  constantly  preceded  the  fall  of  other  States,  should 
signify  nothing  fatal  or  alarming  to  our  own.  On  the 
other  hand«  I  would  not  totally  condemn,  in  such  a 
dearth  of  Religious  provision,  even  that  species  of  piety, 
which  arises  from  a  national  pride,  and  flatters  us  with 
being  the  peculiar  attention  of  Heaven ;  who  will  avert 
those  evils  from  his  favoured  People,  which  the  natural 
course  of  things  would  otherwise  make  inevitable :  For, 
indeed,  we  have  seen  (and,  what  is  as  strange  as  the 
blessing  itself,  the  little  attention  which  is  paid  to  it) 
something  very  like  such  an  extraordinary  protection  al- 
ready e\erted;  which  resists,  and,  till  now,  hath  ar- 
rested, the  torrent  just  ready  to  overwhelm  us.  The 
circumstance,  I  mean,  is  this : — ^That  while  every  other 
part  of  the  Community  seems  to  lie  in  face  Romuliy  tlie 
administration  of  Public  Justice  in  £ngland,  runs  as 
pure  as  where  nearest  to  its  coelestial  Source ;  purer 
than  Plato  dared  venture  to  conceive  it,  even  in  his 
feigned  Republic. 

Now,  whether  we  are  not  to  call  this,  the  interposmg 
hand  of  Providence;  for  sure  I  am,  all  History  doth 
not  afford  another  instance  of  so  much  purity  and  inte«- 
grity  in  one  part,  coexisting  with  so  much  decay  and  so 
many  infirmities  in  the  rest:  Or  whether,  profounder 
Politicians  may  not  be  able  to  discover  some  hidden 

^       force. 
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force,  some  peculiar  virtue  in  the  essential  parts,  or  in 
the  well-adapted  frame,* of  our  excellent  Constitution: 
— In  either  case,  this  singular  and  shining  Phenomenon, 
hath  afforded  a  cheerful  consolation  to  thinking  men, 
amidst  all  this  dark  aspect  from  our  disorders  and  dis* 
tresses. 

But  the  evil  Genius  of  England  would  not  suffer  us 
to  enjoy  it  long;  for,  as  if  envious  of  this  last  support  of 
Government,  he  hath  now  instigated  his  blackest  Agents 
to  the  very  extent  of  their  malignity;  who,  after  the 
most  villanous  insults  on  all  other  Orders  and  Ranks  in 
Society,  have  at  length  proceeded  to  calumniate  even  - 
the  King's  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  under  its  ablest 
and  most  unblemished  Admbistration. 

After  this,  who  will  not  be  tempted  to  despair  of  his 
Country,  and  say,  with  the  good  old  man  in  the  Scene^ 

-  -  -  "  Ipsa  si  cupiat  Salus 
"  Servare,  prorsus  non  potest,"  banc  Familiam  " 

Athene,  indeed,  fell  by  degenerate  manners  like  our 
own :  but  she  fell  the  later,  and  with  the  less  dishonour, 
for  having  always  kept  inviolable  that  reverence  which 
she,  and  indeed  all  Greece,  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  pay  to  her  august  Court  of  Arjeopagus.  Of  this 
modest  reserve,  amidst  a  general  disorder,  we  have  a 
striking  instance  in  the  conduct  of^  one  of  the  principal 
Instruments  of  her  ruin.  The  witty  Aristophanes 
began,  as  all  such  Instruments  do  .(whether  with  wit  or 
without)  by  deriding  Virtue  and  Religion ;  and  this,  in 
the  brightest  exemplar  of  both,  the  godlike  Socuates. 
The.  Libeller  went  onto  attack  all  conditions  of  Men* 
He  calumniated  the  Magistrates ;  he  turned  the  Public  • 
Assemblies  into  ridicule;  and,  with  th^  most  beastly, 
and  blasphemous  abuse,  outraged  their  Priests,  their 
Altars,  nay,  the  very  established  Gods  themselves. — 
But  here  he  stopped ;  and,  unawed  by  all  besides,  whe* 
ther  of  divine  or  human,  he  did  not  dare  to  cast  so 
much.,  as  one  licentious  trsdt .  against  that  venerable 
Judicatur^^  A  circumstance,  which  the  Readers  of  hi$  - 
witty  ribaldry,  cannot  but  observe  with  surprise  and 
admiration; — not  at  the  Poet's  modesty,  for  he  had 
none^  but  at  the  remaining  virtue  of  a  debauched  and 
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ruined  People ;  who  yet  would  not  bear  to  see  that  clear 
Fountain  of  Justice  defiled  by  the  odious  Spawn  of  Buf- 
foons and  Libellers. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  consolation  which  Athens  had 
in  its  calamities.  Its  pride  was  flattered  in  falling  by 
apostate  Wits  of  the  first  Order :  while  the  Agents  of 
public  mischief  amongst  us,  with  the  hoarse  notes  and 
blunt  pens  of  Ballad-makers,  not  only  accelerate  our 
ruin,  but  accumulate  our  disgraces :  Wretches  the  most 
contemptible  for  their  parts,  the  most^  infernal  for  their 
manners. 

To  conclude.  Great  Men,  my  Lord,  are  sent  for  the 
Times ;  tlie  Times  are  fitted  for  the  rest,  of  common 
make.  Erasmus  and  the  present  Chief  Justice  of 
England  (whatever  he  may  think)  were  sent  by  Pro- 
vidence, for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  adorn  two  periods, 
when  Religion  at  one  time,  and  Society  at  another, 
most  needed  their  support;  I  do  not  say,  of  their  great 
talents,  but  of  that  heroic  moderation  so  necessary 
to  allay  the  violence  of  public  disorders;  for  to  be-Mo- 
DERATE  amidst  party-extremes,  requires  no  common 
degree  of  patriotic  courage. 

Such  characters  rarely  fail  to  perform  much  of  the 
task  for  which  they  were  sent;  but  never  without  find- 
ing their  labour  ill  repaid,  even  by  those  in  whose  ser- 
vice it  was  employed.  That  glory  of  the  Priesthood 
left  the  World,  he  had  so  nobly  benefited,  with  this  ten- 
der complaint, — "  Hoc  tempore  nihil  scribi  aut  agi 
"  potest  quod  not  pateat  calumnije;  nee  rjiro  fit,  ut 
"  dura  agis  circumspectissime  utramque  partem  of- 
"  fendas,  quum  in  utraque  sint  qui  pariter  insani- 
"  ant.''  a  c©mplaint>  fated,  alas !  to  be  the  motto  of 
every  Man  who  greatly  serves  his  Country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 

most  obedient  and  faithful  Servant, 

February  a,  1765.  W.  GLOUCESTER. 
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SIRS^ 


THE  purpose  of  this  Work  being  to  prove  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,  it  will,  I  hope,  have  so  much 
merit  with  you,  as  to  engage  your  serious  attention  to 
the  following  Address;  which,  from  the  divinity  of 
Moses's  Law,  as  in  this  work  demonstrated,  attempts 
to  shew  you,  how,  by  necessary  consequence,  it  follows, 
that  the  Reli^on  of  Jesus  is  also  divine. 

But,  while  I  am  laying  my  conclusions  before  you, 
let  me  beseech  you  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  pre- 
judiced agamst  the  evidence,  by  such  kind  of  fallacies 
as  these ;  Both  Jews  and  Christians  confess,  that  the 
religion  of  Moses  came  from  God  :  but  one  only^  of 
these  two  Sects,  believe  the  divinity  of  that  of  Jesus  : 
the  safest  way,  therefore^  is  to  adhere  to  xvhat  both  sides 
awn  to  be  true.  An  argument,  which  however  like, 
hath  not  in  all  its  parts^  even  so  much  force  as  what 
the  idolatrous  Romanists  are  wont  to  urge  against  the  ' 
Reformed — That  as  both  parties  hold  salvation  may  be 
had  in  the  church  of  Rorne^  and  only  one  party  holds  it 
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viay  be  had  in  the  churches  of  the  Reformed^  it  is  safest 
to  adhere  to  Popery:  which  I  daresay  you  laugh  at  for 
its  impertinence,  how  much  soever  you  may  have  de- 
luded others  by  the  same  kind  of  sophistry  *.     For  if 
the  Roman  Catholics,  or  you,  will  not  take  our  word 
for  Christianity  or  Reformation,  why  do  you  build  any 
thing  upon  it,  in  favour  of  Popery  or  Judaism  ?    Both 
of  you  will  say,  perhaps,  "  because  we  are  prejudiced 
in  the  former  conclusion ;  but  that  the  mere  force  of 
evidence  extorts  the  latter  from  us  even  against  our- 
selves."   This  is  easily  said;   and  may,  perhaps,   be 
easily  believed,  by  those  who,  taking  their  Religion  from 
their  ancestors,  are  apt  to  measure  Truth  only  by  its 
antiquity.     But  genuine  Christianity  offering  itself  only 
to  the  private  judgments  of  men,  every   sincere  enquirer 
believes  as  he  finds  cause.     So  that  if  either  you   or 
they  would  give  yourselves  the  trouble  to  examine  our 
motives,  it  W)uld  appear,  that  the  very  same  reasons 
which  force  us  to    conclude  that   Christianity  in    ge- 
neral, and  the  Reformed  religion  in  particular,  are  true, 
force  us  at  the  same  time  to  conclude  that  the  Jewish 
was  from  God ;  and  that  salvation   may  be  obtained, 
though  with  much  difficulty,  An  the  church  of  Rome. 
Either,  therefore,  the  whole  of  oiir  conclusion  is  preju- 
dice, or  no  part  of  it  is  so. 

As  i  would  not  have  you  harden  your  habituial  ob- 
stinacy iii  fevour  of  your  own  Religion,  by  bad  argu« 
mehts;  so  neither  will  I  lise  any  such  to  draw  you  over 
^to  ours. 

I  shaJd  not  therefore  attempt  that  way  to  bring  yoii 
to' the  truth,  which  some  amongst  us,  little  acquiairited» 
as  should  seem,  either  with  your  l)ispensation,  or  the 
"Christian,  imagine  they  havie  discovered :  Who,  taking 
rit  Tor  gradted  that  the  Mosaic  Law  Cain  be  d^fefaded  only 
by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  pretend  you  must  first  acknow- 
ledge our  Religion,  before  you  can  support  your  own : 
and  sOj  which  is  very  hard,  will  not  allow  you  to  have 

*  '♦  This,  the  mlsiSrable  UHel  lAdoifa  tells  its,  vrss  one  of  the 
principal  argurndt^ts  that  induct  him  to  embrace  yudeUm,— 
Pneterea  veteri  iioedei^i  fidem  dabant  tarn  Judsei  qbam  Christiaiii  ; 
novo  auiem  foederi  soli^Christiani.  Exemplar  humanae  vit8e>.{>.  346. 
in  fin.  Arnica  <3dllat.   PhiL  a  Limborch,  *         ' 
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any  reasonable  assurance  of  the  truth  of  your  Reb'gion 
till  you  have  forsaken  it  *.  But  I  would  not  urge  you 
with  such  kind  of  reasoning,  if  it  were  only  for  this,  that 
I  suspect  you  may  not  be  such  utter  strangers  to  the  New 
Testament  as  not  to  know,  that  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  Christianity  in  Judaism.  Besides,  right  reason,  as 
well  as  St.  Paul  (which  with  us,  at  present,  are  still  the 
same  thiiig)  would  teach  you  to  reply  to  such  Con- 
vertists  s  Moast  mt  against  the  branches  of  the  native 
oUve-tree:  but  ifthauboasty  thou  bearest  not  the  root^ 
but  the  root  thee  f. 

Much  less  would  I  employ,  in  this  Address,  tlie 
quamter  project  of  our  common  Adversary,  the  Free- 
thinker.* For  you  are  to  know,  that  as  those  I  spoke 
of  before,  make  Chrbtianity  too  recent,  so  these  make 
it  as  much  too  old ;  ecen  as  old  as  the  Creation,  Those 
fall  short  of  the  support  of  Judaism ;  These  overleap 
it;  and  assure  us,  that  the  only  way  to  bring  you  to 
believe  in  Jesus,  is  to  prove  Moses  an  impostor.  So 
says  a  late  writer :  who,  hj  the  singular  happiness  of  a 
good  choice,  having  learnt  his  morality  of  our  Tyndal, 
and  his  phUos^hy  of  your  Spinoxa,  calls  himself,  by  the 
courtesy  of  En^and,  a  horal  VHiLoaoPHEa:];. 

The  road  I  have  taken  is  indeed  very  different :  and 
the  princij^es  I  go  upon  iovyour  conversion,  will  equally 
serve,  to  their  confutali<Hi.  For  I  have  shewn  that  the 
Law  of  Moses  was  from  God  ;  and,  at  the  same  tim^ 
that  it  is  only  preparatory  to  the  more  perfect  Reli» 
gion  of  Jesus. 

The  limits  of  this  Address  will  not  allow  me  to  point 
wX  to  you  any  other  arguments  than  what  arise  imme* 
diatdy  from  those  important  grcumstances  of  the  Iaw, 
iliscQuised  of  in  this  Work.  Much  less  shall  I  have 
room  to  urge  you  with  a  repetition  of  those  reasonings, 

*  '*  Dr.  Rogers  has  declared,  as  I  remember  in  oi^e  of  his  ser- 
**  mons,  that  he  could  not  believe  the  truth  of  Moses's  pretensions^ 
^  were  it  not  for  the  eoaiinnation  given  to  them  by  the  GospeL 
^  This  I  take  to  be  a  dangerous  assertion,  that  kaps  the  very  foun- 
**  dation  of  Christianity ;  and  supersedes  at  once  the  whole  purpose 
**  of  your  intended  work,  by  denying  any  original  intrinsic  character 
**  of  divinity  to  the  institution  of  JMosBs/'  Dr.  Middleton's  Letter 
to  Mr.  W.  Nov.  30,  1736.  vol,  V,  of  bis  Works. 
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which  Christian  writers  have  akeady  used  with  so  aupe-^ 
rior  a  force  against  you. 

Let  us  see  then  what  it  is  that  keeps  you  still  enslaved 
to  a  galling  Disciphne,  so  long  after  the  free  offers  of 
Redemption.     The  two  principal  reasons,  I  suppose, 
are  these : 

I.  First,  a  presumption  that  the  Religion  of  Moses 
is  perfect ;  so  full  and  complete  in  all  its  members  as  to 
be  abundantly  capable  of  supplying  the  spiritual  wants 
of  men,  by  preparing  and  fitting  human  nature  for  tlie 
enjoyment  of  the  supreme  Good,  and  by  proposing  and 
procuring  the  possession  of  that  Good.  Hence  you 
conclude,  and,  were  your  presumption  well-grounded, 
not  unreasonably,  that  the  Law  was  given  as  a  perpetual 
ordinance,  to  be  observed  throughout  all  your  genera- 
tions for  ever. 

II.  The  second  is  a  persuasion  that  the  Prophecies 
{a  necessary  credential  of  the  Messiah)  which,  we  say, 
relate  to  Jesus,  relate  not  to  him  in  b,  primary  sense  ; 
and  that  a  secondary  sense  is  a  fanatic  vision  raised  by- 
deluded  Christians  to  uphold  a  groundless  claim. 

For  thus  one  of  our  common  enemies,  who  hath  in- 
.  forced  your  arguments  against  us,  tells  the  world,  you 
are  accustomed  to  speak.  All  the  books  written  by 
Jezvs  against  the  Christian  Religion  (says  he)  some  ^ 
which  are  printed^  and  others  go  about  Europe  hi  manu- 
script, chiefly  attack  the  New  Testament  for  the  alle- 
gorical interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament  therein, 
aM  with  the  greatest  insolence  and  contempt  imaginable 
en  that  account;  and  oppose  to  t hern  a  sifigle  and  literal 
interpretation  as  the  true  se^ise  of  the  Old  Testament. 
And  accor&ngly  the  all^orical  intei^pretations  given  by 
Christian  expositors  ojthe  Prophecies  are  now  the 
grayid  obstacle  and  stumbling-block  in  the  xmy  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity'^.  ^  .     . 

These,  it  seems,  are  the  two  great  impediments  to 
your  conversion.  Give  me  leave  then  to  shew  you  how 
the  reasoning  of  this  book  removes  them. 

I.  As  to  the  perfection  of  your  Religion,  it  is  here 
proved,  that,  though  it  indeed  had  that  specific   perr 

•  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Edigion)  pp.  82,  83. 

fection, 
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fection,  which  no  Religion  coming  from  God  can  want*, 
that  is,  a  full  capacity  of  attaining  its  end,  which  was 
the  separation  of  the  race  of  Abraham  from  an  idola- 
trous world ;  yet  that  it  was  perfect  only  in  this  restrained 
and  relative  sense.  As  to  absolute  independent  perfec- 
tion, the  Law  had  it  not 

1 .  That  it  had  no  perfection  with  regard  to  the  im* 
pr&vement  of  human  nature  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
supreme  Good,  I  have  shewn  from  the  genius  of  your 
whole  religious  Worship;  and  its  general  direction 
against  the  various  idolatries  of  those  early  ages.  And 
in  this  I  have  a  Doctor  of  your  own,  the  famous  Mai- 
MONiDES,  for  my  warrant:  who  indeed  little  thought/ 
while  he  was  proving  this  truth  in  so  invincible  a  man- 
ner, that  he  was  preparing  the  more  reasonable  part  of 
his  Brethren  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  true, 
some  of  your  later  writers  have  seen  better  into  this  con- 
sequence: and  OrobiOy  in  his  dispute  with  Limborch, 
bath  part  of  a  chapter  f  to  disprove,  or,  ratlier,  to 
deny  the  fact.  But  if  your  religious  Worship  consist 
only  of  a  multifarious  burdensome  Ritual,  relative  to 
the  Superstitions  ei  those  early  times,  it  must  needs  be 
altogether  unable  to  perfect  human  nature  in  such  a 
manner,  as  you  do  and  must  allow  to  be  God's  design, 
in  a  revealed  Religion,  universal  and  perpetual. 

2.  Again,  as  to  the  second  branch  of  this  perfection, 
the  proposing  and  procuring  the  possession  of  the  su-* 
preme  Good:  I  have  shewn  that  the  Law  of  Moses  re- 
vealed NO  FUTURE  STATE  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
but  studiously  declined  the  mention  of  any  doctrine  pre- 
paratory to  it :  that  no  Mosaical  Tradition  supplied  this 
omission :  and  that  it  did  not  become  a  national  doctrine 
amongst  you  till  the  later  tirne^  of  your  republic ;  when 
it  arose  from  various  and  discordant  sources ;  and  was 
brought  in  on  foreign  occasions.  But  it  is  certain,  that 
that  Religion  niust  fall  very  short  of  absolute  perfection, 
which   wants   a  doctrine  so  essential   to    Religion   in 

*  Sec  this  proved  against  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Book  v  §  2. 

t  The  title  of  the  chapter  is :  Quod  rituaha  iK>n  erant  praecis^  ut 
Israel  ab  aliis  populis  separaretur  ;  neque  lex  neque  p<»pulus  piopter 
Messiam,  sed  hie  propter  populum,  ut  ei  inserviret^  p.  86.  £d« 
Goud. 
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general*.  And  this,  you  yourselves  at  length  seem  to 
have  been  aware  of:  for  though,  during  the  existence  of 
your  RepubHc,  the  deniers  of  a  future  state,  such  as 
the  Sadducees,  were  not  cut  off  from  the  rights  of  the 
S\  nagogue ;  yet  since  that  time,  it  hath  been  generally 
held  by  your  Doctors  for  a  prime  cause  of  excommuni- 
cation:—One  of  them  says,  that  it  is  the  veTyyknda- 

*  Here  Dr.  Stebbing  charges  me  with  contradiction;  [Exam.  p.  9.] 
first  in  asserting,  that  a  future  state  made  no  part  of  the  Religion  of 
Moses ;  and  then  that  a  future  state  was  essential  to  Religion  in  ge- 
neral. Now  this,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  contradktvm,  I 
brought  as  an  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  Law,  and  supposed  it 
to  be  conclusive  by  its  consistency. — Where  I  speak  of  Religion  in 
general^  I  explain  my  me'aning  to  be,  a  Religion  universal  and  per- 
petual^ such  as  Natural  Religion  and  the  Christian ;  and  from  thence 
I  argue,  that  if  a  future  state  be  essential  to  a  Religion  universal  and 
perpetual  \  and  a  future  state  be  not  found  in  the  Religion' of  Moses, 
that  then  the  Religion  of  Moses  was  not  universal  and  perpetual,  but 
local  and  temporary ;  the  point  I  was  inforcing,  in  order  to  bring 
over  the  Jews  to  tlie  Gospel  of  Jesus.  If  the  Doctor  supposes,  that 
what  is  essential  in  one  species  of  Religion  must  be  essential  in  the 
other,  this  is  supposing  them  not  ta  be  of  different  species,  but  one 
and  the  same ;  that  is,  it  supposes,  that  they  are  and  that  they  are 
not  of  the  same  species. — But,  continues  our  Doc tor^  "  If  you  should 
**  say,  that  your  argument  is  levelled  against  the  Jews,  considered 
*'  only  in  their  present  state,  in  which  they  are  not  under  an  equal 
"  Providence,  this  answer  will  not  serve  you.  For  as  ip  their  present 
"  state  they  are. not  under  any  extraordinary  Providence,  so  neither 
"  do  they  want  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  of  which  you  tell  us 
*'  they  have  been  in  possession  long  ago."  p.  11.  What  pains  does 
this  learned  Doctor  lake  to  make  my  application  to  the  Jews,  in  fa- 
vour of  Christianity,  ineffectual!  Your  Religion  (say  I  to  them) 
teaches  no  future  state.  You  are  at  present  under  the  common  un- 
equal Providence  of  Heaven.  How  disconsolate  is  your  condition  ! 
•Not  sa  bad  neither,  replies  their  Advocate,  Doctor  Stebbing  They 
NOW  have  a  future  state.  Haw  came  they  by  it  ?  By  the  Law  f 
No  matter,  says  he,  they  have  it,  and  that  is  enough  to  destroy  all 
the  force  of  your  persuasion  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  Not  altogether 
•enough,  good  Doctor:  for  if  they  have  not  the  future  stat«  by  the 
•LaWy  (and  that  truth  I  take  for  granted  in  this  address  to  them,  at 
•I  think  I  reasonably  mighl,  after  I  had  proved  it  at  large)  their  fu- 
ture staltf,  even  by  their  own  confession,  is  a  Phantom:  and  to  gain 
the  Substance,  there  is  no  way  left  but  to  embrace  the  Gospel. 
They  themselves  own  this  truth:  for  in  the  words  quoted  below,  they 
confess  that  to  believe  a  future  stats,  and  yet  that  it  was  not  revealed 
by  the  Law,  is  the  same  thing  as  not  to  believe  it  at  alL^-lt  is  a  sad 
thing  when  Polemics  or  blacker  passions  have  gotten  so  entire  pos- 
session of  a  man's  heart,  that  he  cares  not  what  harm  he  does  to  a 
.common  iiause,  or  even  to  cdmmon  seiise^  so  be  can  but  answer  the 
man  or  the  opinion  he  happens  to  dislike. 
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mental  of  fundamentals*  \ Another,    that  to  deny 

this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  deny  God  hi7nself  and  the 
Divinity  of  his  Lazv^f:  and  a  third,  that  even  to  believe 
ity  and  yet  not  believe  that  it  was  revealed  by  the  Law^ 
is  the  same  thing  as  not  to  believe  it  at  all\. 

But  you  will  do  well,  when  you  have  considered  the 
force  of  those  reasonings  by  which  I  prove  a  future  state 
not  to  be  revealed  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  to  go  pn 
with  me,  (for  the  free  thoughts  of  many  amongst  you, 
concerning  Revelation  in  general,  give  scandal  to  the 
professors  of  more  than  one  Religion)  while  I  prove, 
from  thence,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  this  Law 
came  from  God:  And,  in  conclusion,  join  with  me  in 
adoring  the  infinite  Wisdom  of  the  God  of  your  Fa- 
thers, here  so  wonderfully  displayed,  in  making  one  and 
the  same  circumstance  a  standing  evidence  of  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Mosaic  Religion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
an  irrefragable  proof  that  it  was  preparatory  only  to  the 
Christian ;  The  lorical  result  of  all  our  reasoning  being 
the  confirmation  of  this  sacred  truth,  long  since  enounced 
by  a  great  Adept  in  your  Law,  That  the  Law  made 

NOTHING    PERFECT,     BUT     THE     BRINGING     IN    OF    A 

BETTER  Hope  did§. 

Permit  me  to  observe  farther,  that  this  rabbinical 
notion  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 

*  Scripsit  Rab.  (Maimon.)  p.  m*  Articulus  fundaroen talis  decimus 
tertius  agit  de  resurrectione,  cujus  rationem  (quuraodo  se  habeat)  & 
fundameDta  jam  exposuimus.  Quod  si  homo  crediderit  fundamenta 
ilia  omnia,  seque  ilia  credere  declaraverit,  ingreditur  Ecclesiam  Is- 
raelis, <c  jubemur  diligere  ilium,  &  misericord iam  illi  exhibere,  Sc 
conver»ari  cum  illo  juxta  omnia>  quae  prascepic  Deus  bencdictus  cui- 
libet  erga  proximum  facienda. — Si  quis  autem  vilipenderit  hoc  fun* 
damentum  excellentium  fundamentorum,  ecce  exit  ilU  ex  Ecclesia, 
quippe  qui  abnegat  articulum  fidei,  &  vocatur  impius  ac  Epicureus, 
ampatatque  plantas,  quem  odio  habere  &  perdere  julS^mur.  Ex 
beth  Elobim.     Vid.  Dassovium  de  Resurrectione,  Ed.  1693. 

t  Haec  fides  £de  Resurrectione  mortuorum] numeretur  inter 

articulos  Legis  &  fundamenta  ejus,  quam  qui  negat,  perinde  facit 
acsi  negaret  esse  Deum^  legem  esse  a  coelo,  4^  quod  in  aliis  istis  ar- 
tlcutis  tractatur.     R.  Salomo  ap.  Dassovium  de  Resurrect. 

I  Oportet  te  scire  articulum  fidei  de  resurrectione  mortuorum  ex 
lege  esse.  Quod  si  quis  fide  firma  crediderit  resurrectionem  mortu- 
orum, noh  autem  crediderit  esse  illam  ex  lege,  ecce  ille  reputatur 
acsi  hxc  omnia  negaret.     R.  Jehud.  Zabara  apud  Dassov. 
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the  Mosaic  Dispensation^  which  still  encourages  the 
remnant  of  your  Nation  to  persist  in  rejecting  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus,  was  the  very  prejudice  which,  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  so  superstitiously  attached  the 
Converts  from  Judaism^  to  the  whole  observance  of  tlie 
Law, 

As  a  Corollary  to  all  this,  I  have  shewn,  that  the 
punishment  of  Children  for  the  crimes  of  their  Parent s, 
which  hath  given  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  your  Law 
to  blaspheme,  can  be  only  well  explained  and  vindicated 
on  the  Principle  of  no  future  state  in  the  Religion  of 
Moses:  And  farther,  that,  on  this  Principle,  all  the 
inextricable  embarras  of  your  Rabbins,  in  their  endea- 
vours  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  of  Moses  and 
the  Prophets  concerning  that  method  of  punishment^  is 
intirely  removed,  and  a  perfect  harmony  and  concord 
is  seen  to  reign  amongst  them.  But  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Principle  does  this,  take  notice,  it  disables  y®u 
from  accounting  for  the  length  of  your  present  disper- 
sion. For  the  only  reason  your  best  defender,  Orobio, 
had  to  assign  for  it  was,  that  you  turn  suffer  not  for 
your  men  sins^  but  for  the  sins  of  your  Forefathers, 
'  But  the  Principle  which  reconciles  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets, shews  that  tlus  mode  of  punishment  hath  long 
since'  ceased. 

II.  In  answer  to  the  second  part,  your  prejudices 
against  the  credentials  of  Jesus's  Mei^iahship,  for  the 
want  of  rational  evidence  in  a  secondary  sense  of  Pro- 
phecy; I  have  proved  those  prejudices  to' be  altogether 
vain  and  groundless :  1.  By  tracing  up  the  nature  of  hu- 
man converse  in  speech  and  writing,  from  its  early 
original;  and  from  thence  evincing,  that  a  secondary 
sense  qf  Prophecies  is  proper,  rational,  and  comform- 
able  to  the  justest  rules  of  grammar  and  logic. — 2.  By 
shewing  that  this  method  of  information  was  so  exactly 
suited  to  the  occasion,  that  if  ever  you  were  to  have  a 
Messiah  to  complete  your  Law,  the  body  of  the  Pro- 
phecies, relating  to  him,  must  needs  be  given  in  the 
very  manner  which  those  in  dispute  are  actually  given : 
For  that,  had  these  Prophecies  recorded  the  nature  of 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom  in  plain  and  direct  terms,  it 
would  have  defeated  the  very  end  and  purpose  of  the 
23  o      La^^ 
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Law.  And  this,  on  reflection,  you  will  find  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  four  Queries  into  which  your  ablest 
Defender*  has  collected  the  whole  strength  of  your 
cause- 
As  a  Corollary,  likewise,  to  this  part,  1  shew,  ia 
order  to  reconcile  you  istill  farther  to  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  that  the  history  of  God's  Dispensations  to  your 
Fathers,  even  before  his  giving  the  Law,  can  never  be 
riglitly  understood,  or  fully  cleared  from  the  objections 
of  Unbelievers,  but  on  the  supposition  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  by  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Jesus, 
And  of  this  I  have  given  a  convincing  proof  in  the 
famous  history  of  the  Command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up 
Ms  Son.  Which  I  prove  to  be  no  other  than  a  Reve- 
lation of  that  Redemption,  delivered  in  action  instead 
of  words.  This  strongly  corroborates  the  Mission  of 
Jesus,  and  should  incline  you  seriously  to  consider  its 
force. — Here  God  reveals  to  your  father  Abraham  the 
Redemption  of  Mankind  by  the  death  and  passion  of 
his  Son.  Why  then,  I  ask  you,  should  you  not  con- 
clude with  our  learned  Apostle,  that  to  Abraham  and 
bis  seed  the  Promises  being  made^  the  Covenant  that 
was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  Law 
which  was  Jour  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  cannot 
disannul^  that  it  should  make  the  Promise  of  none 
effect^? 

Having  thus  shewn  your  Religion  to  be  partial^  im- 
perfect y  Bxid  preparatory ;  and  consequently  shewn  the 

*  Orobio.  1 .  Ut  assignetur  locus  aliquis  in  qwo  Deus  mandaverit, 
aut  dixerit  expresse,  quod  fides  in  Messiam  est  absolute  necessaria 
ad  salntem  generis  humani;  adeo  ut  qui  non  crediderit  damnaii- 
dus  esset. 

2.  Ut  assignet«r  locus,  in  quo  Deus  dixerit,  quod  unicum  medium 
ad  salutem  Israelis,  et  restitutionis  in  divinam  gratiam,  est  fides  ia 
Messiam  jam  adventum. 

3.  Ut  assignetur  locus,  in  quo  Deus  dixerit,  quod  Israel  propter 
infidelitatem  in  Messiam  erat  deperdendus,  et  abjiciendus  in  nation!* 
bus,  ut  non  sit  amplius  Populus  D«i,  sed  in  sternum  danmandus 
dooec  Messiam  adveutum  non  credident. 

4.  Tandem  assignetur  locus,  in  quo  dixit  Deus,  omnia  Legalia 
pra^ter  moralia,  fiiissc  umbraro,  seu  figuram  futurorum  m  adventu 
Messiae,  et  quod  fere  onmia^juaj  &  in  divina  Lege  et  iu  Prop^etis 
foere  revelata,  mystice  et  tropolooice  explicaje  liceal,  quantum* 
vis  sensut  liteialis  omnino  despiciatur.   Arnica  collatio  Limb.  p.  i,  a* 

t  GaLiii.  16,.  17.  ' 
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necessity  of  its  completion  by  the  teaching  of  a  Messiah ; 
to  whose  character  in  the  person  of  J  esus,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  you,  by  removing  your  only 
plausible  objection,  the .  mistaken  nature  of  the  Prophe- 
cies concerning  him ;  As  a  Corollary  to  the  whole,  I 
have  proved,  in  order  to  remove  your  prejudices  for  a 
worldly  Prince,  and  a  restoration  to  a  carnal  Dominion 
in  Judea,  that  your  race  was  not  at  first  chosen  by  God, 
and  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  his  favourites, 
for  whom  he  had  a  greater  fondness  than  for  other  of 
the  sons  of  Adam  ;  but  only  to  serve  the  general  ends  of 
Providence,  in  its  Dispensations  to  the  whole  Species  ; 
which  required  the  temporary  separation  of  one  People 
from  the  rest  of  Mankind,  to  preserve,  amidst  an  ido- 
latrous world,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Un  ity,  as  the 
foundation  of  that  universal  Religion  to  be  dispensed 
by  Jesus,  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come.  Which 
time  being  now  come,  and  the  end  obtained,  you  cannot 
but  confess  there  is  no  further  use  or  purpose  of  a 
national  separation. 

Let  me  'add  the  following  observation,  which  ought 
to  have  some  weight  with  you.  Whoever  reads  your 
history,  and  believes  you,  on  your  own  word,  to  be 
still  tied  to  the  Religion  of  Moses,  and  to  have  nothing 
to  expect  from  that  of  Jesus,  must  needs  regard  you 
as  a  People  long  since  abandoned  of  .God.  And  those 
who  neither  read  nor  believe^  will  pretend  at  least  to 
think  you  forsaken  of  all  reason.  Our  Scriptures  alone 
give  us  better  hopes  of  your  condition :  and  excited  by 
the  Charity  they  inspire,  I  am  moved  to  hazard  this  ad- 
dress unto  you.  For  a  time,  as  tiiey  assure  us,  will 
come,  when  this  veil  shall  be  taken  from  your  hearts. 
And  who  knows  how  near  at  hand  the  day  of  visitation 
may  be?  At  least,  who  would  not  be  zealous  of  con- 
tributing, though  in  the  lowest  degree,  to  so  glorioug  a 
work  ?  For  if  the  fall  of  you  be  the  riches  of  the  World, 
and  the  diminishing  ojyou  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles^ 
how  much  more  your  fulness  *  !  says  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Who  at  the  same  time  assures  us,  that  blindness  in  part 
is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  swved  f. 
*  Rom.  xi.  12.  t  Ven*i5,  26. 
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I  know  you  will  be  ready  to  say,  **  that  much  of  this 
sort  of  Charity  hath  been  preached  to  your  People,  even 
amidst  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  that  it  has 
always  made  a  suitable  impression :  that  indeed,  in  a 
land  of  liberty  like  Britain,  you  should  have  tliought 
much  more  favourably  of  our  good- will,*  had  not  a  late 
transaction,  in  which  your  natural  rights  came  in 
question,  amply  convinced  you  that  Christian  Charity  is 
every  where  the  same/' 

Sufferers,  even  imaginary  ones,  may  be  excused  a  little 
hard  language ;  especially  when  they  only  repeat  the  cla- 
mours of  those  amongst  ourselves ;  w  ho,  on  the  defeat  of 
your  Naturalization  project,  affected  to  feel  most  sen- 
sibly for  the  interests  of  Liberty  and  Commeice,  And 
yet  I  think  it  no  difficulty  to  convince  unprejudiced  men, 
that  the  Sanctity  of  Government  was,  iti  the  first  in- 
stance, surprised ;  and  that  the  Legislature  did  justly 
as  well  as  politicly  in  acting  conformably  to  their  second 
thouights. 

A  People  like  this  of  Great  Britain,  the  genius  of 
whose  Religion  and  Government  equally  concur  to  make 
them  tender  and  jealous  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  ^^^ere 
naturally  led  by  their  first  motions  to  think  they  might 
extend  those  privileges  to  your  Nation,  which  they  saw 
plainly  were  the  due  even  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet : 
And  yet  for  all  this  they  were  mistaken. 

As  much  a  paradox  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  easy  to 
shew  that  in  this  point.  You  stand  distinguished  to  your 
disadvantage  from  all  the  Nations  upon  earth :  there 
bemg  in  your  case,  a  peculiar  circumstance  which  must 
eternally  exclude  your  claim  to  the  general  right  of  Na- 
turalization, in  every  free  Government  in  Christendom, 
while  men  act,  not  to  say  with  common  integrity,  but 
even  with  common  decency,    according  to  their  pro- 


Let  us  then  consider  your  case  as  it  is  understood  by 
Christian  Communities  ;  for  men  must  always  act,  would 
they  act  honestly,  according  to  their  own  concepticMis 
of  the  case,  not  according  to  the  conceptions  of  other 
men. 

Now  it  is  a  common  principle  of  Christianity,  that 
God,  in  punishing  your  Nation  for  the  rejection  of  their  . 

c  4  promisedS^^ 
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promised  Messiah,  hath  sentenced  it  to  the  irremissible 
infamy  of  an  unsettled  vagabond  condition,  witliout 
Country  or  Civil  policy^  till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in :  ajjd  then,  as  we  observed  before,  our  St. 
Paul  declares,  that  your  Nation,  converted  to  the  faith 
in  Jesus,  shall  be  received  again  into  favour,  and  in- 
titled  to  the  privilege  of  Sons.  The  sentence  denounced 
upon  you  was  not  only  the  loss  of  your  own  Community, 
but  the  being  debarred  an  entrance  into  any  other.  For 
you  are  condemned  to  be  aliens  and  strangers  in. every 
land  where  you  abide  and  sojourn.  A  punishment 
which  can  only  respect  Particulars,  and  not  the  Com- 
munity ;  for  one  People  can  be  no  other  than  aliens  and 
strangers  to  another  People,  by  the  constitution  of 
Nature.  So  that  the  sentence  against  you  imports,  that 
the  Particulars  of  your  race  shall  not  be  received  by  Na- 
turalization^ to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  free-bom 
Subjects  of  those  civil  States  amongst  whicii  you  shall 
happen  to  be  dispersed.  And  we  have  seen  this  sen- 
tence wonderfully  confirmed  by  the  actual  infliction  of 
it  for  the  space  of  seventeen  hundred  years  ;  which  must 
be  confessed  to  give  great  credit  to  the  truth  of  our  in- 
terpretation of  your  Prophecies. 

But  to  understand  more  clearly  what  share  a  christiiaa 
Community  ought  to  take  in  preventing  any  insult 
on  those  Prophecies  which  it  holds  to  be  divine,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  wliat  will  be  the  worldly  con- 
dition of  your  Nation  when  reinstated  in  God's  favour ; 
which  both  you  and  we  are  equally  instructed  to  expect. 

If  it  shall  be,  as  you  imagine,  a  recovery  of  your  Civil* 
policy,  a  revival  of  the  Temple- service,  and  a  re-pos-^ 
session  of  the  land  of  Judea ;  if  this  be  the  mercy  pro-» 
m^sed  to  your  Nation,  then  indeed  the  intermediate 
punishment,  between  the  abolition  and  the  restoration 
-of  your  divine  Policy,  can  be  only  the  temporary  want 
of  it ;  and  consequently  the  facilitating  your  entry  at 
present  into  the  several  civil  Communities  of  christian 
men,  might  well  be  thought  to  have  no  more  tendency 
to  insult  the  general  Economy  of  revealed  Religion  than 
the  naturalizing  of  Turks  and  Tartars. 

But  the  genius  of  Christianity  and  the  tenor  of  those 
Prophecies^  a$  interpreted-  by  Christ  and  \m  Apostle^, 

ddeclare 
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declare  such  a  restoration  to  the  land  of  Jiidea  and  a 
revival  of  the  Temple-service,  to  be  manifestly  absurd, 
and  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  whole 
of  God's  religious  Dispensation:  for  by  this  it  appears, 
that  the  Mosaic  Law  or  Religion  (as  distinguislied  from 
its  foundation,  natural  Religion,  on  which  it  was 
erected)  was  only  preparatory  to,  and  typical  of 
the  Gospel.  Consequently,  on  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  the  Political  part  of  your  institution  became 
abolished  ;  and  the  Ritual  part  entirely  ceased ;  just  as 
a  scaffold  is  taken  down  when  a  building  is  erected ;  or 
as  a  shadow  is  cast  behind  when  the  substance  is  brought 
forward  into  day.  Nor  were  you,  after  4his  promised 
conversion,  to  expect  any  other  Civil  policy  or  reli- 
gious Ritual  f>eculiar  to  yourselves,  or  separate  from 
those  in  use  amongst  men  who  profess  the  name  of 
Christ :  because  the  Gospel,  of  which  you  are  now 
supposed  to  be  professors,  disclaims  all  concern  with 
political  or  civil  matters ;  and  because  all  its  professors 
compose  but  one  religious  Body,  under  one  head,  which 
is  Christ 

All  therefore  that  remains  for  us  to  conceive  of  your 
civil  condition,  when  the  fulntss  oftM  Gentiles  shall  be 
come  in,  and  Israel  be  received  into  grace,  is  this,  That, 
on  your  conversion,  you  shall  be  naturalized  and 
incorporated,  as  your  convenience  or  inclination  may 
lead  you,  into  the  various  civil  i^^Iommunities  of  the 
Faithful. 

This  is  the  only  idea  we  Christians  can  entertain  of 
your  Juture  condition  ;  and  this  may  and  must  regulate  _ 
our  conduct  whenever  an  alteration  of  your  present  con- 
dition  comes  in  question. 

And  now  to  justify  the  Councils  of  our  Lawgivers 
in  their  last  and  perhaps  final  determination  concerning 
you. 

If  the  DECLARED  punishment  of  heaven  on  your 
Nation,  while  you  continue  in  unbelief,  be  dispersion 
through  tte  world,  without  a  Cxvjl  policy  of  your 
own  as  a  People,  and  without  a  country,  as  Par- 
ticulars ;  and  that  your  restoration  to  favour,  on  your 
embracing  the  Gospel^  is  the  behig  received  into  the 
Church  of.  Christ,  and  (as  you  can  be  received  thereii^j^ 

only 
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only  as  Particulars,  and  not  as  a  Nation)  the  being  in- 
coupoRACED  into  the  sevefal  civil  Communities  of 
Christians ;  then,  any  attempt  to  incorporate  you  by 
Naturalization  into  such  civil  Communities,  before  the 
time  predicted  and  while  you  adhere  to  your  old  Re- 
ligion, as  directly  opposes  the  Prophecies,  or  the  de- 
clared will  of  Heaven,  as  the  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild 
your  Temple,  after  the  sentence  of  its  final  destruction 
had  been  put  in  execution  :  because  it  aims  to  procure 
for  you  a  civil  condition  while  Jews,  which  it  is 
foretold  you  shall  not  enjoy  till  you  are  become  Chris- 
tians. Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  those  Politicians  who 
were  concerned  of  late  in  your  favour,  to  pretend  that 
Julian's  attempt  was  with  malice^  and  theirs  with  much 
integrity  of  heart ;  since  this  difference  makes  no  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  action,  as  it  respects  God's  Dispen- 
sations, whatever  it  may  be  supposed  to  do,  in  the 
quality  of  it,  as  it  respects  the  Actors.  In  either  case, 
the  declared  will  of  Heaven  is  opposed.  When  it  is 
done  with  knowledge  of  the  Prophecy,  and  with  inteo^ 
tion  to  discredit  it,  the  attempt  is  wicked  and  impious : 
when  with  a  forgetfulness  of  it,  with  a  disregard  to  Re- 
ligion, and  a  neglect  of  its  interests,  the  attempt  (even 
in  this  best  way  of  considering  it)  is  indecent  and  dis- 
honourable. Not  that  He  who  thus  conceives  of  things^ 
hath  the  least  apprehension  that  Prophecy  can  be  dis- 
honoured, or  have  its  predictions  defeated  by  Civil 
Power :  But  this  He  thinks,  that  a  Christian  State  while 
it  enacts  Laws,  though  unwarily,  whose  operation  com- 
bats the  truth  of  those  Predictions,  may  very  easily  dis- 
honour itself. 

A  Nation  professing  Christianity,  though  principally 
busied  in  the  office  of  protecting  liberty  and  commerce, 
ceases  not  to  be  a  nation  of  Christians,  amidst  all  their 
cares  to  discharge  the  duties  of  good  Citizens.  They 
have  the  interests  and  honour  of  their  Religion  to  sup- 
port as  well  as  the  common-rights  of  Mankind.  For 
though  Civil  society  be  totally  and  essentially  different 
from  the  Ecclesiastical,  yet  as  the  same  Individuals 
compose  the  members  of  both ;  and  as  there  is  the 
closest  Coalition  between  both,  for  their  mutual  support 
and  benefit;  such  Civil  society  can  never  decently  or 

honourably 
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honourably  act  with  a  total  disregard  to  that  co-allied 
Religion,  which  they  profess  to  believe,  and  of  which, 
under  another  consideration,  they  compose  the  body. 

Perhaps  You  may  tell  me,  it  appears  from  the  manner 
in  which  this  late  affair  was  conducted,  that  none  of  these 
considerations  ever  entered  into  the  heads,  either  of  your 
Friends,  or,  those  you  will  call,  your  Enemies,  when, 
at  length,  tliey  both  agreed  to  leave  you  as  they  found 
you.  It  may  be  so.  Yet  this  does  not  hinder  but  that 
the  result  of  a  Council,' may  be  justified  on  principles 
which  never  influenced  it.  And  as  foi*  the  credit  of  Re- 
velation, that  generally  becomes  more  conspicuous  when, 
through  the  ignorance  and  pefverseness  of  foolish  men, 
the  predictions  of  Heaven  arc  supported  by  Instruments 
which  knew  not  what  they  were  about.  Had  they  acted 
with  more  knowledge  of  the  case,  the  enemies  of  Religion 
would  be  apt  to  say,  No  wonder  that  the  honour  of  Pro- 
phecy is  supported,  when  the  Power  which  could  dis- 
credit it,  held  it  an  impiety  to  make  the  attempt. 

Thus  you  see  the  British  Legislature  is  justified  in  its 
last  determination  concerning  you,  on  all  the  general 
principles  of  piety,  honesty,  and  decency.  I  speak  of 
men,  and  I  speak  to  men,  who  believe  the  Religion  they 
profess.  As  for  those  profligates,  whether  amongst 
yourselves  or  us,  who  are  ready  to  profess  any  Religion, 
but  much  better  disposed  to  believe  nonej  to  them,  this 
reasoning  is  not  addressed.  Have  a  fairer  opinion  there- 
fore of  our  Charity,  and  believe  us  to  be  sincere  when 
we  profess  ourselves, 

Youry  8Cc. 
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PREFACE 

TO   THE    FIRST    EDITION   OF 

B00K«   IV.  V.  VI.  OF  THE 

DIVINE  LEGATION  OF  MOSES; 

17  40. 

THE  Author  of  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses^  a 
private  clergyman,  had  no  sooner  given  his  tirst  Volume* 
to  the  Public,  than  he  viras  fallen  upon  in  so  outrageous 
and  brutal  a  manner  as  had  been  scarce  pardonable  had 
it  been  Tke  l}vvine  Legation  of  Mahomet.  And  what 
was  most  extraordinary,  by  those  very  men  whose 
Cause  he  was  supporting,  and  ,  whose  Honours  and 
Dignities  he  had  been  defending.  But  what  grotesque 
instruments  of  vengeance  had  Bigotry  set  on  foot! 
If  he  was  to  be  run  down,  it  had  been  some  kind  of 
consolation  to  him  to  fall  by  savages,  of  whom  it  was  no 
discredit  to  be  devoured. 

Optat  aprumy  autfulvum  descendere  monte  Leonem. 

However,  to  do  them  justice,  it  must  be  owned,  that, 
what  they  wanted  in  teeth,  they  had  in  venom;  and 
they  knew,  as  all  Brutes  do,  where  their  strength  lay» 
For  reasons  best  known  to  Bigotry,  he  was,  in  spite 
of  all  his  professions,  to  be  pushed  over  to  the  Enemy, 
by  every  kind  of  provocation.  To  support  this  pious 
purpose,  passages  were  distorted,  propositions  invented  f, 
conversation  betrayed,  and  forged  letters  written;};. 

*  Books  I.  Tl.  III. 

f  See  the  Author's  Letter  to  Smallbrooke,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  in  which  he  accuses  the  Bishop  of  this  crime ;  To  which 
accusation,  the  Public  never  yet  saw  either  defence  ar  excuse. 

I  By  one  Romaiae  und  one  J^iiius  Bate  in  conjunction. 
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The  attack  was  opened  by  one  who  bore  the  respec- 
table name  of  a  Country  Clergyman^  but  was  in  reality 
a  Town- Writer  of  a  Weekly  Newspaper*;  and  with 
such  excess  of  insolence  and  malice,  as  the  Public  had 
never  yet  seen  on  any  occasion  whatsoever. 

Amidst  all  this  unprovoked  clamour,  the  Author  had 
his  reasons  for  sparing  these  wretched  tools  of  impotence 
and  envy.  His  friends  thought  it  beneath  him  to  com- 
mit himself  with  such  writers ;  and  he  himself  supposed 
it  no  good  policy  to  irritate  a  crew  of  Zealots,  who  had, 
at  their  first  opening,  called  loudly  upon  the  secular 
arm.  Our  Author  indeed  could  talk  big  to  the  Free- 
thinkers; for  alas,  poor  men!  he  knew  their  wea- 
pons :  All  their  arms  were  arguments,  and  those  none 
of  the  sharpest;  and  Wit,  and  that  none  of  the  bright- 
est. But  he  had  here  to  do  with  men  in  Authority; 
appointed,  if  you  will  believe  them,  Inspectors-General 
over  clerical  Faith.  And  they  went  forth  in  all  the 
pomp  and  terror  of  Inquisitors ;  with  Suspicion  before. 
Condemnation  behind,  and  their  two  assessors,  Ignorance 
and  Insolence^  on  each  side.  We  7/mst  suspect  his 
faith  (say  they) — fFe  must  condemn  his  book — fFe  do 
not  understand  his  argument^. 

— But  it  may  perhaps  be  of  use  to  Posterity  at  least, 
if  ever  these  slight  sheets  should  happen  to  come  down 
to  it,  to  explain^  the  provocation  which  our  Author  had 
given  for  so  much  unlimited  abuse  and  calumny.  The 
Reader  then  may  be  pleased  to  know,  that  the  Author's 
first  Volume  of  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  was  ^ 
well  a  sequel  and  support  of  The  Alliance  between 
Church  and  State  (a  book  written  in  behalf  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  Established  Clergy)  as  it  was  an  introduc- 
tion to ,  a  projected  Defence  of  Revelation.  It  might 
likewise  be  regarded  as  an  intire  work  of  itself,  to  shiew 
the  usefulness  of  Religion  to  Society,  This,  and  the 
large  bulk  of  tlie  Volume,  disposed  him  to  publish  it 
apart;  while  the  present  state  of  Religion  amongst  us 
seemed  to  give  it  a  pecuhar  expediency,  "  an  open  and 
"  professed  disregard  to  Religion''  (as  an  excellent  Pas- 

*  Dr.  Webster  by  name.     Who  soon  after,  by  a  circular  letter  to 
the  bench,  oif  Bishops,  claioi^d  a  reward  for  this  exploit, 
t  Webster,  Venn,  Stebbing,  Waterland,  siad  others. 
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tor  of  our  Church  observes)  "  being  become  the  dis- 
'*  tinguishing  character  of  the  present  age.  An  evil 
"  grown  to  a  great  height  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Na- 
"  tion,  and  daily  spreading  through  every  part  of  it ; 
'  *  which  hath  already  brought  in  such  dissoluteness  and 
^  contempt  of  principle  in  the  higher  part  of  the  world, 
^  and  such  profligate  intemperance  and  fearlessness 
*'  of  committing  crimes  in  the  lower,  as  must,  if  this 
^  torrent  of  impiety  stop  not,  become  absolutely  fatal*." 
Our  Author  therefore  thought,  that  as  this  evil^  which  is 
now  spread  through  the  populace,  began  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  worlds  it  must  be  first  checked  there,  if  ever  it 
were  checked  at  all.  And  he  knew  no  better  way  to  do 
this,  than  by  shewing  those  People  of  Condition  (who, 
amidst  all  their  contempt  of  religious  Principle^  yet  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  zeal  for  tlieir  country  and  mankind) 
that  Religion  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of 
civil  Government.  He  thought  too,  this  no  ill  device 
to  get  the  advocate  of  Revelation  a  fair  hearing.  For 
he  Supposed,  that  unless  they  could  be  made  to  see  the 
usefulness  of  Christianity  to  Society  (which  their  con- 
tempt of  Principle  shewed  they  yet  did  not  see)  they 
would  never  be  brought  to  believe  its  Truths  or  Divinity. 

These  were  his  endeavours  and  designs.  What  he 
got  for  his  pains,  I  have  already  told  the  Reader. — 

In  vain  had  he  endeavoured  to  deserve  well  of  Re- 
-  ligion  at  large,  and  of  the  Church  tf  England  in  parti- 
cular;— by  fixing  the  true  grounds  of  morality; — by 
confuting  the  atiieistic  arguments  of  Bayle,  and  the 
flagitious  Principle  o^  Mandeville; — by  explaining  the 
natures,  settling  the  bounds^  and  adjusting  the  distinct 
rights  of  the  two  Societies ; — and  by  exposing  the  im- 
pious tenet,  of  Religion's  being  the  contrivance  of  Poli- 
ticians. 

All  this  went  for  nothing  with  the  Bigots.  He  had 
departed  fi'om  the  old  posture  ofdefence^  and  had  pro- 
jected a  new  plan  for  the  support  of  Revelation.  His 
Demonstration  (says  one  of  them)  if  he  could  make  one 
of  it.  could  never  make  us  amends  for  changing  our 
posture  of  defence,  and  deserting  our  strong  holds  ^. 

*  Bishop  of  Oxford's  Charge,  London,  1738,410.  p,  4. 
t  Webster's  Country  Clergyman's  second  Letter. 
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For  though  they  will  talky  indeed,  of  the  love  of  truth,  and 
the  invincible  evidence  of  our  Faith,,  yet  I  know  not 
how,  even  amidst  all  their  Zeal  and  Fury,  they  betray 
the  most  woful  apprehensions  of  Christianity,  and  are 
frighted  to  death  at  every  foolish  Book  new  written 
against  Religion,  though  it  come  but  from  the  Mint  or 
Bedlam.  And  what  do  our  directing  Engineers  advise  you 
to,  in  this  exigence  ?  Do  they  bid  you  act  offensively, 
and  turn  the  enemies'  artillery  upon  them  ?  By  no. means. 
Keep  within  your  ;itrong  holds.  Watch  where  they 
direct  their  battery,  and  there  to  your  old  mud  walls 
clap  a  buttress ;  and  so  it  be  done  w  ith  speed,  no  matter 
of  what  materials.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  one  more  bold 
than  the  rest,  offer  to  dig  away  the  rubbish  that  hides  its 
beauty,  or  kick  down  an  aukward  prop  that  discredits 
its  strength,  he  is  sure  to  be  called  by  these  men,  per- 
haps to  be  thought  by  those  who  set  them  on  work,  a 
secret  enemy ^  or  an  indiscreet  friend  *.  He  is  sure  to 
be  assaulted  with  all  the  rude  clamours  and  opprobrious " 
names  that  Bigotry  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  on  those  it 
fears  and  hates. 

But  this  was  the  fortune  of  all  his  betters.  It  was 
the  fortune  of  Hooker,  Hales,  Stillingfleet,  Cudworth, 
Bp.  Taylor.  They  were  called  PolitiqueSj  ScepticSj  Eras- 
tianSy  Deists  y  and  Atheists,  But  Cud  worth's  case  was 
/.o  particular,  that  it  will  excuse  a  little  enlargement. 

The  Philosopher  of  Maimesbury  was  the  terror  of  the 
last  age,  as  Tindal  and  Collins  have  been  of  thijj.  The 
press  sweat  with  controversy :  and  every  young  Church- 
man militant  would  needs  try  his  arms  in  thundering 
upon  Hobbes's  steel  cap.  The  mischief  his  writings 
had  done  to  Religion  set  Cudworth  upon  projecting  its 
^fence.  Of  this  he  published  one  immortal  volume ; 
with  a  boldness  uncommon  indeed,  but  very,  becoming 
a  man  conscious'  of  his  own  integrity  and  strength.  For 
instead  of  amusing  himself  with  Hobbes's  peculiar'  whim- 
sies, which  in  a  little  time  were  to  vanish  of  themselves, 
md  their  answers  with  them ;  which  are  all  now  for- 
gotten, from  the  Curate's  to  the  Archbishop's  -f  ;  lie 
launched  out  into  the  immensity  of  the  Intellectual 
System  i  and,  at  his  first  essay,  penetrated  tlie  very 
*  Waterland.  t  Teuison. 
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darkest  recesses  of  Antiquity,  to  strip  Atheism  of  its 
disguises,  and  drag  up  the  lurking  Monster  into  day. 
Where,  though  few  readers  could  follow  him,  yet  the 
very  slowest  were  able  to  overtake  his  purpose.  And 
there  wanted  not.  country  Clergymen  to  lead  the  cry,  and 
tell  the  world, — That,  under  pretence  of  defending  Re- 
relation,  he  xvrote  in  the  very  manner  that  a7i  artful 
Injidtl  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  use  in  writing 
against  it ;  that  he  had  given  us  all  the  filthy  stuff  that 
he  could  scrape  together  out  of  the  sink  of  Atheism,  as  a 
natural  introduction  to  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Revelation:  that  with  incredible  industry  and  reading 
he  had  rummaged  all  antiquity  for  atheistical  arguments, 
which  he  neither  knew,  nor  intended  to  answer.  In  a 
word,  that  he  was  an  Atheist  in  his  heart,  and  an  Arian 
in  his  book  *.  But  the  worst  is  behind.  These  silly 
calumnies  were  believed.  The  much  injured  Author 
grew  disgusted.  His  ardour  slackened :  and  the  rest, 
and  far  greatest  part  of  the  Defence,  never  appeared. 
A  Defence,  that  would  have  left  nothing  to  do  for  such 
as  our  Author,  but  to  read  it;  and  for  such  as  our  Au- 
thor's Adversaries,  but  to  rail  at  it. 

Thus  spiritual  Hate,  like  carnal  Love,  levels  all  dis- 
tinctions. And  thus  our  Author  came  to  be  honoured 
with  the  same  treatment  which  it  had  bestowed  upon 
a  Cudworth.  But  as  this  hate  is  for  the  most  part, 
only  envy,  under  the  name  of  zeal,  the  Bigots,  for  their 
own  ease,  should  be  more  cautious  in  conferring  their 
favours.  They  have  given  our  Author  cause  enough  to 
be  proud :  who,  as  inconsiderable  as  he  is,  has,  it  seems, 

his ;  as  well  as  a  Locke  his  Edwards^  or  a  Chil- 

ltngworth  his  CheyneL  But  alas !  the  Public,  I  am 
afraid,  distinguish  better.  They  see,  though  these  m^ 
cannot,  that  the  Edwards^s  and  Cheynels  increase  upon 
us,  while  the  Lockes  and  Chillingworths  are  be- 
come exceeding  rare.  Turn  then,  good  Creatures ! 
while  you  have  time,  turn  your  envy  on  their  few  re- 
maining successors:  and  leave  our  Author  in  peace. 
He  has  parts  (had  he  but  suitable  morals)  even  to  be  of 

•  See  Webstei's  Country  Clergyman's  first  Letter  against  The 
Divine  Legation ;  and  one  Mr.  John  Turner's  discourse  (a  Clergy- 
man likewise)  against  The  lutellectual.Systenu 
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your  party.  But  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  We  have  a 
sad  prospect  before  us.  The  Chillingworths  of 
the  present  age  will,  in  a  little  time,  be  ho  more ;  while 
the  race  of  Cheynels  threatens  to  be  immortal.  But 
this  is  tlie  fate  of  human  things.  The  Gttst  of  the  Ctf-  , 
pitoly  we  know,  remained  for  ages,  after  those  true 
defenders  of  it,  the  Man  lit,  the  Caiiillt,  the  Afri- 
can!, were  extinct  and  forgotten. 

And  alas!  how  ominous  are  the  fears  of  friendship! 
I  had  but  just  .written  this,  when  the  death  of  Dr. 
Feancis  Hare,  late  bishop  of  Chichester ^  gave  me 
cause  to  lament  my  Divination.  In  him  the  Public  has 
lost  one  of  the  best  patrons  and  supports  of  letters  and 
religion.  How  steadily  and  successfully  he  employed 
his  great  talents  of  reason  and  literature,  in  opposing  the 
violence  of  each  religious  party  in  their  turns,  when  court- 
favour  was  betraying  them  into  hurtful  extremes,  the 
unjust  reproaches  of  Libertines  and  Bigots  will  never 
suffer  us  to  forget.  How  generously  he  encouraged  and 
rewarded  Letters,  let  them  tell  who  have  largely  shared 
in  his  beneficence :  for  his  character  may  be  trusted  with 
his  enemies,  or  even  with  his  most  obliged  friends.  In 
him  our  Author  has  lost,  what  he  could  but  ill  spare,  one 
of  the  most  candid  of  his  Readers  and  ablest  of  his 
Critics.  What  he  can  never  lose,  is  tlie  honour  of  his 
esteem  and  friendship. 

But  whatever  advantage  our  Author  may  have  re- 
ceived from  the  outrage  of  his  enemies,  the  Public  is  a 
real  sufferer.  He  had  indeed  the  honour  to  be  known 
to  those  few,  who  could  have  corrected  his  errors,  re-- 
formed his  course,  and  shewn  him  safely  through  the 
wide  and  trackless  waste  of  ancient  times.  But  the  ca- 
lumnies of  the  Bigots  obliged  him  to  a  kind  of  quarantain, 
as  coming  lately  from  suspected  places,  from  the  cabinet* 
council  of  Old  Lawgivers^  and  the  schools  oi  Heathen 
Philosophers ;  whose  infection  was  supposed  to  be  yet 
sticking  on  him.  And  under  such  circumstances  it  is 
held  ill- breeding  to  come  near  our  Superiors, 

This  disadvantage  was  the  more  sensible  to  him,  as 
few  writers  have  been  under  greater  obligations  to  con- 
sult the  satisfection  of  capable  readers ;  who  gave  his 
first  N'^olunie   so  kind  a  reception ;  and  waited  with  a 
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favourable  expectation  for  the  following.  And  if  he 
has  mad^  these  readers  wait  too  long,  he  has  only  this 
to  say,  tliat  he  would  not  follow  the^example  of  para- 
doxical writers,  who  only  aim  to  strike  by  a  novelty. 
For  as  his  point  was  truth,  he  was  content  his  notions 
should  become  stale  and  common,  and  tbrego  all  ad- 
vantages but  their  native  evidence,  before  he  sub* 
mitted  the  prosecution  of  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Public.       ^ 
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THE    DIVINE    LEGATION    OF    MOSES; 
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THE  subject  of  these  Volumes  had  occasionally  led  me 
to  say  many  things  of  the  genius  and  constitution  of 
Pagan  Religion,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  divinity  of 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  :  Amongst  the  rest,  I 
attempted  to  explain  the  true  origin  of  that  opprobrium 
of  our  common  nature,  PERSEcaxioN  for  opinions  * : 
And  I  flattered  myself,  I  had  done  revelation  good 
service,  in  shewing  that  this  evil  owed  its  birth  to  the 
absurdities  of  Pagan  ReligioUy  and  to  the  iniquities  of 
Pagan  Politics:  for  that  the  persecutions  of  the  later 
Jews,  and  afterwards,  of  the  first  Christians,  arose  from 
the  reasonable  constitution  of  these  two  Religions,  which, 
by  avoiding  idolatry,  opposed  that  universal  principle 
of  paganism,  intercommunity  or  worship;  or,  in 
other  words,  That  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  perse- 
cuted  as  the  enemies  of  mankind^  for  not  having  Gods  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  World. 

But  a  learned  Critic  and  Divine  hath  lately  under- 
taken to  expose  my  mistake ;  He  hath  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  Jirst  persecution  for  opinion  was  of 
Christian  original ;  and  that  the  Pagans  persecuted  the 
primitive  Church,  not,  as  I  had  represented  the  matter, 
for  llie  unsociable  genius  of  its  Religion,  which  forbad 
all  intercourse  with  idolaters,  but  for  its  nocturnal 
and  clandestine  assemblies.  From  whence  it  fol*- 
lows,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  that  the  first  Christians 
were  fanatics,  libertines,  or  impostors;  and  that  the 
persecuting  Emperors,  provident  for  the  public  safety, 
legally  pursued  a  bigotted  or  immoral,  sect,  for  a  crime 
OF  STATE,  and  not  for  matter  of  opinion. 

*  See  Div.  Leg.  Vol.  IL  b.  ii.  sect.  6.  . 
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If  it  be  asked,  How  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  a  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  a  Judge  ecclesiastical,  would  ven- 
ture to  amuse  us  with  so  strange  a  fancy ;  all  I  can  say 
for  it  is,  he  had  the  pleasure,  in  common  with  many- 
other  witty  men,  of  writing  against  The  Divine  Lega-* 
tian;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  too,  in  common  with 
many  wise  men,  of  thinking  he  mi^t  indulge  himself  in 
any  liberties  against  a  writer  whom  he  had  the  precau- 
tion not  to  name. — But  he  says,  he  never  read  the  D.  L. 
I  can  easily  believe  him  :  And  will  do  him  this  further 
justice,  that,  when  many  have  written  against  it  without 
reading  it,  he  is  the  first  who  has  had  the  ingenuity  to 
own  it. 

His  system  or  hypothesis,  as  we  find  it  in  a  late 
quarto  volume,  called  Elements  of  the  Civil  Lww  *,  is, 
in  substance,  tljis, — "  That  the  same  principle,  wbich 
"  set  the  Roman  Senate  upon  prosecuting  the  abomi- 
"  nable  rites  of  Bacchus,  excited  the  Roman  Em- 
"  perors  to  persecute  the  primitive  church." 

But  it  is  fit,  this  marvellous  discovery  should  be  re- 
vealed in  his  own  words — //  may  he  mked  (says  he) 
in  that  almost  universal  licence  and  toleration^  which  the 
ancients^  the  Romans  par ticularlxfy  extended  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  all  religions  whatsoever ^  why  the  christian 
profession  alonCy  xvhich  might  have  expected  a  favour" 
able  treatment,  seems  to  stand  exempted,  andfreqxtently 
felt  the  severity  of  the  bitterest  persecution  -f . — If  the 
learned  Critic  be  serious  in  asking  a  question,  which  had 
been  answered,  and  as  would  seem,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction, near  twenty  years  ago,  I  suppose  it  is,  to  intimate 
that  no  other  answer  will  content  him  but  one  from  the 
Persecutors  themselves.  This  then  he  shall  have ;  though 
it  be  of  sixteen  hundred  years  standing. 

Pliny  the  younger,  when  proconsul  of  Bithynia, 
acquaints  Ihis  master  with  the  reasons  why  He  perse- 
cuted ;  and  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  so  doing : — "  Ne- 
"-  que  dubitabam,  qualecumque  esset  quod  faterentur, 
"  certe  peetinaciam,  et  inflexibilem  obstina- 
"  TioNEM  debere  puniri;);."  What  was  thisfroward 
and  inflexible  obstinacy?    He  tells  us,  it  was  refusing 

*  By  the  Rev.  Dn  Taylou,  Chancellor  of  Liacoln. 
t  Page  579'  t  Lib.  x.  Ep.  9% 
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all  intercommunity  with  paganism;  it  was  refusing  to 
throw  a  single  grain  of  incense  on  their  altaf  s, 

Tacitus,  speaking  of  tlie  persecution  which  followed 
the  burning  of  Rome  by  Nero  (the  impiety  of  which 
action  that  mad  tyrant  had  charged  upon  the  Christians) 
says,  **  Haud  perinde  in  crimine  incendii,  quam  odio 
**  HUMANi  GENERIS  convicti  sunt*."  By  which,  I 
understand  him  to  mean, — That  though  the  emperor 
falsely  charged  them  with  the  burning  of  Rome,  yet  the 
people  acquiesced  in  the  persecution,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  crime  of  which  they  were  convicted,  [/.  e. 
judged  guilty  in  tlie  opinion  of  all  men ;]  their  hatred  to 
the  whole  race  of  m^ankind^ ;  for  nothing  but  such  an 
unnatural  aversion,  they  thought,  could  induce  men  to 
persevere  in  rejecting  so  universal  a  principle,  as  inter^ 
community  of  worship. 

The  good  emperor  Aurelius  was  himself  a  perse-^ 
cutor.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  when  he  speaks  in 
condemnation  of  the  Christian  sect,  but  that  he  would 
tell  the  worst  he  conceived  of  them :  and  it  rpust  cer- 


I 


*  Ann.  1.  XV,  c.  44. 

t  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  Jews,  observes  that  the  end  of  their 
peculiar  Kites  was  to  separate  them  from  all  other  people.  From 
their  separation  he  fnferred  their  aversion.  In  this  sense  we  are  to 
understand  him  and  other  Pagan  writers,  when  they  exclaim  against 
the  Jews  for  their  peculiar  Rites.  Each  Nation  had  its  own :  so 
that,  peculiarity  was  a  circumstance  common  to  all.  What  dif« 
ferenced  the  Jewish  Rites  from  all  others  was  their  end;  which  was 
to  keep  the  People  from  all  intercommunity  with  the  several  religions 
of  Paganism ;  each  of  which,  how  different  soever  in  their  Rites,  held 
fellowship  with  one  another. — But  here  a  famous  French  Critic,  who 
writes  de  omni  scibili,  comes  in  support  of  our  English  Critic's  sys- 
tem of  the  PsEUDO-MAiiTYRS  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  says,  we 
all  mistake  Tac^itfis's  Latin.  His  words  are  these — *'  J'oserais  dire 
que  ces  mots  odio  humani  generis  convicti  peuvent  bien  signiiier,  dans 
le  stile  de  Tacite,  convaiticus  d'etre  hais  du  genre-^humain^  autant  que 
convaincusde  hair  le  genre-humain**  [Traite  sur  la  Tolerance,  1763, 
p.  60.]     He  tells  us,  He  dare  say, — what  not  one  of 

"  Westminster's  bold  race 
dare  say, — that  these  words,  odio  humani  generis  convicti,  maif  xvell 
^^g^tfVi «»  ^^  9^yt€  of  Tacitus^  convicted  of  being  hated  by  the  human 
racty  as  mell  as  convicted  of  hating  the  human  raceJ^  And  now  Ta- 
citus, so  long  famed  for  his  political  sagacity,  will  be  made  to  pro- 
nounce this  galimatias  from  his  oracular  Tripod,  "  The.Jcivs  were  not 
"  convicted  so  properly  for  the  crim  e  of  setting  fire  to  Rome,  as  for 
"  the  CRIME  OF  BEING   HATED  by  all  mankind, *''  ^  . 
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tainly  have  been  that  worst,  which  made  him  a  Perse- 
cutor, so  much  against  the  mildness  of  his  nature  and 
the  equity  of  his  pliilosophic  manners.  Now  this  sas^e 
magistrate,'  in  his  book  of  Meditations^  speaking  of  the 
wise  man's  readuiess  to  give  up  life,  expresses  himself 
in  this  manner,-^"  He  should  be  so  prepared  that  hid 
"  readiness  may  be  seen  to  be  the  issue  of  a  well- 
^*  weighed  judgment,  not  the  effect  of  merje  obsti-^ 
"  NACY,  like  that  of  the  Christians  *."  For  intercom^  , 
munity  being  in  the  number  of  first  principles,  to  deny 
these,  could  be  owing  to  nothing  but  to  mere  ohstinacyy 
or  downright  stupidity.  Here,  the  mistaken  duty  of  the 
magistrate,  overcame  the  lenity  of  the  man,  and  the 
justice  of  the  philosopher :  at  other  times,  his  specula- 
tions happily  got  the  better  of  his  practice.  In  his 
constitution  to  the  community  of  Asia,  recorded  by  Eu- 
sebius,  he  says,—"  I  know  the  Gods  are  watchful  to 
"  discover  such  sort  of  men.  And  it  is  much  fitter  that 
"  they  themselves  should  punish  those  who  refuse  to 
"  WORSHIP  THEM,  than  that  we  should  interfere  in 
*^  their  quarrel -f."  The  emperor,  at  length,  speaks 
out:  and  what  we  could  only  infer  from  Pliny,  from 
Tacitus,  and  from  the  passage  in  the  Meditations,  he 
now  declares  in  so  many  m  ords ;  viz.  that  the  Chris- 
tians WERE  persecuted  FOR  REFUSING  TO  WORSHIP 

THE  Gods  of  the  gentiles. 

Lastly,  the  imperial  Sophist,  who,  of  all  the  idolaters, 
was  most  learned  in  this  mystery  of  iniquity ^  as  having 
employed  all  his  politics  and  his  pedantry  to  varnish 
over  the  deformities  of  persecution,  frankly  owns,  that 
"  the  Jews  and  Christians  brought  the  execration  of  the 
world  upon  them,  by  their  aversion  to. the  Gods  of 
,  the  gentiles  |." 

♦  — To  ^e  sToifJLOU  tSto,  IW  tiwo  t^txih  a^icwi  s'^p^ojlat,  /xi  ucclob  ^iXri^ 
«fa^aT«|tJ',  «?  ot  x^irtayo*.      L.  xi.  §  3. 

f  'Eyu  fA6v  ol^f  ort  xeti  ro7i  ^toT;  Ivt/AiXs;  fr»»  fd.fi  ?<cn^i»u9  Ttff  roitsruq' 

n  vfMUi,     Eccl.  Hist.  Liv.  c.  13. 

J  'AXX»  to,  Ov  'BTpoa-iLVfia-ng  ^soT;  Iripoiq.  0  ivi  yi,iyoL  t5?  iwep*  rov  ^bov 
(pvio-i  ^to-^oX^^I  '  ©€oj  y»p  ^i?X«1»?f  ^ij*» — "Afslt  tStoi'  rot  Xn^ov,  xxt  ^i 
TDXtxavTuv  s^'  vfiai  avrii  jAx/Ii  j5A«flr^^U».  JuLlAK  apud  Cyril, 
cont.  Jul.  lib.  V.  ^  t 
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We  have  seen,  from  the  Magistrate's  own  testi- 
mony, what  it  was  for  which  he  persecuted.  We  shall 
now  see,  from  the  people's  demand,  that  they  required 
the  exertion  of  his  power,  on  no  other  account.  It  was 
usual  in  their  sanguinary  shows,  when  ciiminals  and  of- 
fending slaves  were  exposed  to  the  beasts,  to  call  out 
for  and  demand  execution  on  the  Christians,  by  the 
formula  of  AIPE  TOTS  A0EOT2:.  This  was  their  early 
language,  when  they  required  Polycarp  for  the  slaughter. 
The  name  atheist  was  only  one  of  tlieir  more  odious 
terms,  for  a  rejector  of  their  Gods.  And  it  v/as  but 
too  natural,  when  they  wanted  to  have  their  rage  and 
cruelty  thus  gratified,  to  use  expressions,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  the"  terms  were  most  calumniating,  im- 
plied the  very  crime  for  which  the  magistrate  was  wont 
to  persecute. 

What  says  our  learned  Civilian  to  this  evidence?  He 
allows  Antiquity  to  have  proved  the  Fact^  that  the 
pagan  emperors  did  persecute.  But  for  what,  is  a  ques- 
tion (says  he)  that  may  still  be  asked.  And  the  true 
answer,  with  your  leave,  he  thinks  himself  better  able 
to  give  than  the  Persecutors  themselves.  My  reader 
(these  are  his  words)  mil  grant  the  fact;  and  I  come 
NOW  to  account  for  it.  The  account^  we  find,  had 
been  settled  long  ago.  What  of  that?  It  had  never 
passed  thmugh  his  philologic  Office ;  and  therefore  lay 
still  open  till  our  master-critic  Svas  at  leisure  to  exa- 
mine it. 

It  is  7iot  true  (says  this  redresser  of  wrongs)  that  the 
primitive  Christians  held  their  assemblies  in  the  night- 
time to  avoid  the  interruptions  of  the  civil  power •  But 
the  converse  oj  that  proposition  is  true  in  the  utmost 
latitude,  viz.  that  they  met  with  molestations  from 
that  quarter^  because  their  assemblies  tvere  nocturnal^. 
'  He  says,  it  is  7iot  true :  The  Christian  Church  says, 
it  is.  Who  shall  decide?  A  bundle  of  Grammarians ; 
or  the  college  of  Apostles  ?  I  know  his  mind :  and  I 
guess  at  my  readers :  And  of  the  two,  being  at  present 
more  disposed  to  gratify  the  latter,  I  shall,  for  once, 
venture  to  bring  our  Civilian  before  a  foreign  Judicatory, 
that  is  to  say,  holy  scripture. 

♦  Elements  of. the  Civil  Law,  p.  579.  ^  . 
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From  Scri[>ture  we  learn,  that  the  first  Christian 
assembly,  held  in  the  night'time,  was  the  very  night 
after  the  he^urrection  ;  when  the  disciples  met  in  a 
clandestine  manner,  with  the  doors  made  fast  upon  them : 
and  this,  we  ai;^  assured,  was  to  avoid  the  inten^uptions 
of  the  civil  poner ;  or,  in  the  plainer  words  of  St  John, 
FOR  FEAR  OF  THE  Jews  * :  for  the  Soldiers'  story  of 
the  resurrection  began  now  to  make  a  noise ;  and  tlie 
Jewish  rulers  were  much  startled  and  enraged  at  it. 
But  when  the  ft  ight  of  the  disciples  was  a  little  over,  and 
things  had  subsided  into  a  calm,  the' next  assembly, 
we  bear  of,  \^as  in  the  day-tinie^;  without  any  marks  of 
the  former  wary  circumspection -j-.  These  open  meet- 
ings were  repeated  as  often  as  the  returns  of  public 
worship  required:  sometimes  shifting  from  house  to 
house ;  sometimes  more  stationary  in  the  Temple  J. 

But  when  now  the  miracles,  worked  by  the  apostles 
in  confirmation  of  the  soldiers'  story,  had  alarmed  the 
rulers  afiresh;  and- Peter  and  John,  whom  they  had  put 
into  prison,  were,  on  thein  releasement,  enjoined  silence, 
the  Church,  assembled  in  this  exigence  to  implore  the  , 
Divine  direction  touching  the  extent  of  their  obedience 
to  the  civil  power,  was  answered  by  sensible  signs  from 
heaven,  as  at  the  day  of  Pentecost — And  when  they  had 
prayed  (says  the  historian)  the  place  was  shaken  where 
they  were  assembled  together ;  and  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghosty  and  they  spake  the  word  of  God 

WITH  BOLDNESS^. 

Here  we  see,  that  this  second  persecution  had  a  dif- 
ferent effect .  upon  the  Church  from  the  former.  At 
first,  they  assembled  in  a  clandestine  manner  ybr^^r 
o/*  the  Jews  ;  now,  they  continued  openly  in  the  Temple 
to  speak  the  word  of  God  with  boldness.  This  conduct 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost :  and*  the  reason  is  not 
difficult  to  comprehend.  The  Church  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  solemnly  enjoined  silence  by  Authori^.  It 
w^as  fit  it  should  be  as  solemnly  decided,^  Who  was  to  be 
obeyed ;  God,  or  the'  civil  Magistrate.  But  this  was 
not  all :  the  decision  served  another  very  great  purpose; 
it  served,  to  disseminate  the  Faith :  for  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  disciples'  persisting  to  discharge  their 

*  John  XX.  19.     t  Acts  i.  i4.--ii.  i.     |  lb.  ii.  4^.     §  lb.  iv.  3 1 . 
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ministry>  after  they  had  been  formally  forbidden,  was  their 
being;  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea 
and  Samaria  *.  Had  the  Church  taken  its  usual  remedy 
against  civil  violence,  namely,  secret  assemblies  (which, 
in  ordinary  cases,  modesty  and  a  sober  regard  to  au- 
thority prescribe),  the  faitliful  had  not  been  dispersed ; 
and  the  purpose  of  Divine  Providence,  in  the  speedy  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  had  not  been  properly  effected. 

This  being  the  case,  in  the  interval  between  the  dis- 
persion, and  St.  Pauls  miraculous  conversion,  we  hear 
of  no  nocturnal  assanblies ;  unless  you  reckon  in  the 
number  that  between  the  Disciples  and  their  illustrious 
Convert,  on  the  town-wall  of  Damascus,  when  they  let 
him  down  in  a  basket,  to  esca|)e  his  persecutors  f .  In 
this  condition,  things  remained  till  Paul's  return  to  Je- 
rusalem :  and  then,  says  my  text,  the  Churches  had 
rest  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaiia  \. 

From  this  time,  till  Herod's  pei-secution  §,  we  have 
not  one  word  of  any  nocturnal  assembly  of  the  Faithful: 
but  np  sooner  did  that  persecution  conimence,  than  those 
meetings  were  again  re-assumed.  The  Church  assembled 
at  midnight,  to  pray  for  Peter's  deliverance  out  of  prison : 
and  he,  when  he  was  delivered  by  their  prayers,  found 
more  difficulty  to  get  to  his  secreted  friends  than  to 
escape  from  his  gaolers  ||. 

In  a  word,  from  this  history  of  the  first  propagation 
of  the  Faith,  we  learn,  that,  in  times  of  persecution,  the 
Church  assembled  by  stealth,  and  in  the  night:  but 
whenever  they  had  a  breathing-time,  and  were  at  liberty 
to  w  orship  God  according  to  their  conscience,  they  always 
met  together  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  day.  Thus  when 
Paul  came  first  to  Rome  (where  this  sect  shared  in  the. 
general  toleration  of  foreign  worship,  till  the  magistrate 
understood  tliat  it  condemned  the  great  principle  of  //z- 
tercommurUty)  we  learn,  that  he  freely  discharged  the 
office  of  his  mxmsivy Jrorn  rnorning  to  nighty.  And 
the  sacred  writer,  as  if  on  purpose  to  insinuate,  that, 
when  the  Church  had  rest  from  persecution,  it  never 
crept  into  holes  and  corners,  ends  his  narrative  in  this 
manner  ;—And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own 


*  AcU  viii.  I.  t  Ibid.  ix.  (25.  J  Ver.  31. 

§  lb.  xij.  1.  II  lb.  xii.  13.  H  Ib.xxviii.  23. 
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hired  house^  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him ; 
preaching  the  kingdom  ofGod^  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  with  all  conji^ 
dencCy  no  man  forbidding  him  *. 

It  may  be  objected*  perhaps,  **  that  the  questipn  is, 
of  the  persecuting  Pagans ;  and  all  that  has  been  here 
said,  concerns  the  persecuting  Jews  only."  It  does  so  : 
But  who  can  help  it?  The  Jews  happened  to  persecute, 
first.  As  to  the  question,  that  which  is  essential  in  it' 
is  only  this,  Whether  the  primitive  Christians  held  their 
clandestine  assemblies  to  avoid  persecution ;  or,  whether 
they  were  persecuted  for  holding  clandestine  assemblies  ? 
— Who  persecuted,  whether  Jews  or  Pagans,  is  merely 
incidental  to  the  question,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
decision  of  it.  But  it  may  still  be  said,  "That  the 
Christians  having  thus  gotten  the  habit  of  clandestine 
assemblies  in  Judea;  by  that  time  Churches  became 
formed  in  the  midst  of  Paganism,  they  continued  the 
same  mode  of  worship,  though  the  occasion  of  its  in- 
troduction was  liow  over ;  so  that  the  learned  Doctoi^'s 
position  may  yet  be  true,  That  the  Pagans  persecuted 
for  those  clandestine  meetings,  which  had  been  first 
begun  in  Judea,  to  avoid  persecution,  and  were  now 
continued  in  contempt  of  authority."  To  this  I  answer, 
that  the  fact,  on  the  Doctor's  mn  principles,  is  impos- 
sible. According  to  his  principles,  clandestine  meetings 
must  be  prosecuted  as  soon  as  observed ;  and  they  are 
of  a  nature  to  be  observed  as  soon  as  practised.  Now 
all  Antiquity,  both  profane  and  sacred,  assures  us, 
that  the  Christian  Church  was  not  persecuted  on  its 
first  appearance  amongst  the  Pagans :  who  were  not 
easily  brought,  even  when  excited  by  the  Jews,  to 
second  their  malice,  or  to  support  their  impotence.       "" 

But  Xhefact  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  improbable  on 
any  principles.  Had  our  learned  Critic  consulted  M^hat 
Philosophers,  and  not  what  Philologists,  call  humanity, 
that  is,  the  workings  of  our  common  nature,  he  had  never 
fallen  into  so  absurd  a  conceit,  as  that  the  inspired  pro* 
pagators  of  a  Revelation  from  heaven  should,  without 
any  reasonable  cause,  and  only  in  imitation  of  pagan 
worship,  affect  clandestine  and  nocturnal  meetings,    lor 

♦  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31. 
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be  mi^it  have  seen,  that  so  strange  a  conduct  had  not 
only  been  in  contempt  of  their  divine  Master's  exaniple, 
wIk),  at  his  arraignment  before  the  high  priest,  said, 
I  spake  OPENLY  to  the  world;  and  in  secret  have  I 
said  nothing  *  ;  but  Hkewise  in  defiance  of  his  injunction, 
when  he  sent  them  to  propagate  the  foith, — JVhat  I  tell 
you  IN  DARKNESS,  that  shall  you  speak  in  the  light: 
amlxvhatye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon 
THE  HOUSE-TOPS  '\.  Had  our  Critic  (I  say)  paid  that 
attention  to  human  nature  and  to  the  course  of  the  moral 
world,  which  he  has  misapplied  upon  an  old  mouldy 
brass,  and  a  set  of  strolling  Bacchanals :{;,  he  might  have 
understood,  that  the  first  Christians,  under  the  habitual 
guidance  of  ttie  Holy  Spirit,  could  never  have  recourse 
to  nocturnal  or  clandestine  conventicles,  till  driven  to 
them  by  the  violence  of  persecution  :  he  might  have  un- 
derstood, that  the  free  choice  of  such  assemblies  must 
needs  be  an  after-practice,  when  churchmen  had  debased 
the  truth  and  purity  of  Religion  by  human  inventions  and 
sordid  superstitions ;  when,  an  emulous  affectation  of 
MYSTERY,  and  a  mistaken  zeaLfor  the  tombs  of  the 
Martyrs,  had  made  a  Hierarchy  of  that,  which  at 
first  was  only  a  Gospel-ministry, 

On  the  whole  therefore,  we  need  not,  I  think,  as^: 
leave  of  this  learned  man  to  continue  in  our  opinion,  that 
the  primitive  Christians  held  their  assemblies  in  the  7iight- 
time  to  avoid  the  interruptions  of  the  civil  pouter ;  and 
to  esteem  his  co^veksb  proposition j  as  he  affects  to  call 
it  (of  their  meeting  with  molestation  from  that  quarter y 
BECAUSE  their  assemblies  were  nocturnal)  as  a  mere 
dream  or  vision. 

But  to  hide  nothing  which  may  concern  a  matter  of 
such  importance  as  our  Critic's  JDiVcwerie^ ;  I  will  in- 
genuously confess,  how  much  soever  it  may  make  against 
me,  that  there  are  instances  in  sacred  story  of  meetings 
at  midnight  and  before  dawn  of  day,  to  which  no  inter- 
ruption of  the  civil  Power  had  driven  the  disciples   of 

*  John  xviii.  20.  f  Matt.  x.  27. 

t  All  these  refined  speculations  concerning  persecution,  are  at 
the  end  of  the  said  bookof  Elements  ;  in  a  dissertation  on  a  curious 
ancient  tablet,  containnig  The  senatorial  decree  against  a  crew  of 
wicked  Bacchanals,  of  the  size  and  dignity  of  our  modern  Gypsies. 
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Christ ;  but  which  were  evidently  done  in  contempt  and 
defiance  of  that  Power:  such,  for  example,  was  the 
clandestine  meeting  between  Mary  and  the  two  Angels 
at  the  sepulchre  *  :  that  between  the  Apostles  and  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  in  the  common  prison  -f/.  and  that, 
again,  between  Peter  and  the  same  Angel  :j: :  not  to 
speak  of  another  foxnous  7?2idmght  assembly  between  Paul, 
Silas,  the  Gaoler,  and  an  Earthquake  §. 

We  come  now  to  the  learned  person's  second  propo- 
sition, called  by  way  of  eminence,  the  converse  ;  which 
affirms,  That  the  primitive  Christians  met  with  moles- 
tatiofis  from  the  civil  paiver,  because  their  assemblies 
were  nocturnal.  And  this  he  assures  us  is  true  in  the 
utmost  latitude;  which  in  his  language,  I  suppose, 
signifies,  true  in  the  exactest  sense  ;  for  his  argu- 
ment requires  some  such  raeanmg.  Now  in  common 
English — true  in  the  utmost  latitudcy  signifies  true,  i?i 
/Ae  LOWEST  SENSE  ;  for  the  greater  latitude  you  give 
to  any  thing,  the  looser  you  make  it.  This  most  elo- 
quent editor  of  Demosthenes,  therefore,  by  utmost  la- 
titude may  be  allowed  to  mean,  what  makes  most  to  his 
purpose ;  though  it  be  what  an  Englishman  would  least 
suspect,— «/;w*^  strictness.  And  now  for  his  reasoning. 
— By  the  molestations  the  Christians  met  xvith^  we  must 
needs  understand  the  first  molestations ;  all  other  being 
nothing  to  the  purpose :  for  when  persecution  was  once 
on  foot,  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  nocturnal  assemblies^ 
to  which  persecution  had  driven  them,  gave  fresh  um- 
brage to  the  Civil  powder;  it  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
persecuting  spirit  to  take  offence  at  the  very  endeavours 
to  evade  its  tyranny.  The  question  between  the  learned 
Civilian  and  me,  is.  What  gave  birth  to  Xh^Jirst^  and 
continued  to  be  the  generaly  cause  of  persecution  ?  He. 
says  it  arose  from  nocturnal  and  clandestine  assemblies : 
I  suppose  it  to  be  occasioned  by  the  Atheistic  renun- 
ciation of  the  Gods  of  Paganism. 

Now  it  seems  to  be  a  violent  prejudice  against  the 

learned  Critic's  system,  that  no  one  of  those  persecutors 

ever  assigned  nocturnal  assemblies  as  ihejij^st  or  general 

cause  01   persecution ;  and  equally  favourable  for  my 

•  John  XX.  11,  11.  t  Acts  V.  i8,  19. 

J  Acts  xii.  7,  8.  §  lb.  xvi.  25* 
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opinion,  that  they  all  concur  in  giving  another  cause ; 
namely,  tlie  unhospitable  temper  of  the  Christians,  in 
refusing  to  have  Gods  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

Pliny,  in  doubt  how  to  act  with  the  Christians  of 
iiis  district,  writes  to  his  master  for  instructions.  His 
embaiTas,  he  tells  the  emperor,  was  occasioned  by  his 
never  having  been  present  at  their  examinations ;  which 
made  him  incapable  of  judging  what^  or  hozv  he  was  to 
prosecute.  Cognitionibus  de  Christianis  intei'fui  nun- 
"  quam  :  ideo  nescio  quid  et  quatenus  aut  puiiiri  soleat 
"  aut  quieri.'-  He  wanted  to  know,  whether  the  very 
NAME  was  not  criminal ;  either  for  itself,  or  for  some 

mischief  hid  under  it "  Nomen  ipsum  etiam  si  fla- 

^*  gitiis  careat,  an  flagitia  cohaerentia  nomini  puniaMtur.** 
But  could  a  Roman  Magistrate,  when  at  a  loss  for  a 
pretence  to  persecute,  overlook  so  fair  a  one  as  voluntary, 
unforced  clandestine  as*semblieSj  and  hunt  after  a  laoormo 
hid  in  the  combination  of  four  syllables  ?  Not  tliat  he 
wanted  a  Precedent  for  proceeding  on  these  visionary 
grounds ;  but  the  very  Precedent  shews  that  the  Per- 
secutors wanted  better.  Tertullian  assures  us,  that 
the  Christians  had  been  actually  persecuted  for  the 
NAME  only :  **  Non  scelus  aliquod  in  causa,  sed  nomen; 
"  Christianus,  si  nuUius  criminis  reus,  ncmen  valde  . 
*'  infestum,  si  solius  nomiuis  crimen  est — si  nominis 
"  odium  est,  quis  nominum  reatus :  quae  accusatio  vo- 
*'  cabulorum  ?  nisi  si  aut  barbarum  sonat  aliqua  vox 
'*  nominis,  aut  infeustum,  aut  maledicum,  aut  impu- 
"  dicum,"  &c.  From  whence,  by  the  way,  allow  me  to 
conclude,  that  when  a  harmless  name  becomes  so  odious 
as  to  occasion  the  Sect,  which  bears  it,  to  be  persecuted, 
the  aversion  must  arise  from  some  essential  principle  of 
that  Sect,  and  not  from  a  casual  circumstance  attending 
their  religious  practice. — But  to  return  to  Pliny;  at  last 
he  discovers  something  worthy  of  animadversion.     It 

was  their  FROWARD  AND    INFLEXIBLE   OBSTINACY: 

**  neque  dubitabam,  qualecumque  esset  quod  faterentur, 
"  perviciaciam  certe  et  infleMbilem  obstinationem  debere 
"  puniri."  Now  is  it  possible,  if  the  Christians  were 
first  persecuted,  and  continued. to  be  persecuted,  for 
holding  their  assemblies  in  the  night-time,  that  Pliny, 
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lafter  so  much  experience  of  it,  should  not  know  the 
crime,  nor  how  to  proceed  against  the  offenders  ?  What 
is  still  more  unaccountable,  Trajan,  in  answer  to  this 
application,  is  unable  to  deliver  any  general  rule  for  the 
direction  of  his  Minister — '*  Neque  enim  in  universurn 
"  aliquid,  quod  quasi  certam  formam  habeat,  constitui 
•^  potest."  But  the  assembling  in  a  clandestine  manner 
by  night  J  if  this  was  the  Crime  which  gave  offence,  is 
an  action  that  admits  of  few  modifications  in  a  Court  of 
Juistice ;  and  so  might  be  commodiously  submitted  to  a 

funeral  rule  On  the  other  hand,  if  what  the  author  of 
'he  Divine  Legatio7i  says,  be  true,  that  they  were  per- 
secuted for  opposing  the  principle  of  intercommunitv, 
we  see  plainly  why  no  general  rule  could  be  delivered. 
Thej?  expressed  this  opposition  in  various  ways  and 
manners;  some  more,  some  less,  offensive  :— by  simply 
refusing  to  worship  with  the  Pagans,  when  called  upon ; 
by  running  to  their  tribunals  uncalled ;  by  making  a  pro- 
fessioi\  of  their  faith,  unasked  ;  or  by  affronting  the  na- 
tional religion,  unprovoked.  Now,  so  just  ana  clement 
a  princ*.e  as  Trajan  might  well  think,  these  different 
modes  of  expressing  tlieir  abhorrence  of  intercommunity 
deserved  different  degrees  of  animadversion. 

When  Nero,  in  a  mad  frolic,  set  Rome  on  fire,  and 
then  thre  w  that  atrocious  act  upon  the  Christians,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  nocturnal  assemblies  of  the 
Faithful  (which,  by  this  time,  persecution  had  introduced 
amongst  then >)  first  started  the  happy  thought,  .and  en^ 
couraged  him  to  pursue  it.  Now,  if  this,  which  is  very 
probable,  and  our  Critic's  hypothesis,  which  is  very 
improbable,  be  both  true,  I  cannot  see  how  it  w-as  pos- 
sible for  Tacitus,  when  he  acquits  them  of  this  ca- 
lumny, and  at  the  same  time  expresses  the  utmost 
virulence  against  them,  to  omit  the  mention  of  their  noc- 
turnal assemblies,  had  they  been  begun  without  necessity, 
and  obstinately  continued  after  the  civil  magistrate  had 
forbidden  them.  Instead  of  this,  all  he  had  to  object 
to  the  Christians,  was  their  odium  humani  gtneris :  of 
which,  indeed,  he  says,  they  were  convicted ;  convicti 
sunt :  an  expression,  w  ithout  either  propriety  or  truth, 
unless  we  suppose  he  understood  their  refusal  of  inter- 
community  to  be  a  conviction  v  other  proof  there  was  none : 
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for  when  examined  on  the  rack  concerning  th's  hatred 
of  mankind  *,  they  constantly  denied  the  charge ;  and  ap- 
pealed as  well  to  their  principles  as  their  practice;  both 
of  which  declared  tlieir  universal  love  and  benevolence 
to  all  the  creatures  of  God.  But  to  reprobate  the  Gods 
of  Rome,  the  Orbis  Romanus,  (of  which  our  Critic 
can  tell  us  wonders)  was  ^xodoimmghatred  and  aversion 
to  all  the  world.  Hence  it  is  that  Quintilian,  speaking 
of  the  topics  of  dispraise,  says  that  the  Author  of  the 
Jewish  Religiofi,  (equally  reprobating,  with  the  Author 
of  the  Christian,  the  universal  principle  of  intercom- 
fnuruty)  was  deservedly  hated  and  held  ignominious  as 
the  founder  of  a  superstition  which  was  the  BAjuzofaU 
other  Religions — Et  parentes  malorum  odimus  :  Et  est 
conditoribus  urbium  infamise,  contraxisse  aliquam  per- 
NiciosAM  caeteris  genlem,  qualis  est  primus  Judaicse 
superstitionis  Auctor.  But  why  pernicious  and  baleful 
to  the  rest,  if  not  by  accusing  and  condemning  all  oUier 
Institutions  of  error  and  imposture  ? 

Marcus  Aurelius  and  Julian  were  vigilant  and 
active ;  well  instructed  in  the  rights  of  Society ;  and  not 
a  little  jealous  of  the  interests  of  the  Magistrate.  Yet 
neither  of  these  princes  ever  accuse  the  Christians  of 
running  to  nocturnal  assemblies  unprovoked,  or  of 
persisting  in  the  practice  against  imperial  edicts.  What 
a  field  was  here  for  Aurelius,  who  despised  them,  to 
urge  his  charge  of  brutal  obstinacy ;  and  for  Julian, 
who  feared  them,  to  cry  aloud  of  danger  to  the  state ; 
their  two  favourite  topics  against  these  enemies  of  their 
Religion  and  Philosophy ! 

But  sacred  story  may  help  us  out  where  the  civil  fails  : 
let  us  see  then  how  this  matter  stands  represented  in 
Scripture :  for  I  make  our  Critic's  cause  my  own,  as  sup- 
posing we  are  bpth  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth. 

I  have  already  ^ven  a  brief  account  of  the  Assemblies 
of  the  infant-church,  as  they  are  occasionally  mentiooed 
in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Our  Critic's  converse  proposition,  which  we  are  now 
upon,  only  requires  us  to  shew  in  what  light  the  perse* 
cutors  of  the  Apostles   considered    this  matter;    and 

*  i.  e.  Concerning  their  principles  and  their  practice,  from  whence 
the  Pagans  inferred  their  hatred  qf  mankind. 
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whether  7wcturnal  assemblieSy  when  any  such  were  lield, 
either  gave  advantage  to  their  Jewish  accusers,  or  um- 
brage to  the  pagan  Magistrate,  before  whom  the  propa* 
gators  ofihe  Gospel  were  convened 

The  persecutions  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Acts 
were  almost  all  of  them  raised,  or  at  least,  fomented,  by 
the  Jews.  Their  several  accusations  against  those  they 
called  apostate  brethren  are  minutely  recorded:  and  yet 
the  crime  of  assembling  by  flight  is  never  brought  into 
account.  In  the  mean  time,  their  point  was  to  make 
the  unwilling  Magistrate  the  instrument  of  their  malice  : 
for  this  reason,  they  omitted  nothing  which  might  tend  to 
alarm  the  jealousy  of  the  State;  as  when  they  accused 
the  Christians  of  setting  up  another  king,  against  Caesan 
Had  their  nocturnal  assemblies  therefore  been  held  out 
of  cfioice,  they  would  not  have  neglected  this  advantage, 
since  nothing  could  more  alarm  the  civil  Magistrate 
than  such  assemblies.  The  truth  is,  the  Jews  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  advantage  this  would  afford  them. 
But  conscience  and  humanity  are  not  to  be  overcome  at 
once.  To  accuse  those  they  hated,  of  what  they  them- 
selves had  occasioned,  required  a  hardiness  in  vice  which 
comes  only  by  degrees;  and  after  a  long  habit  of 
abusing  civil  justice  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind. 

Our  Critic,  perhaps,  may,  be  ready  to  say,  "  That 
it  is  probable  the  Jews  did  accuse  the  Christian  Church 
of  this  misdemeanor,  though  the  historian,  in  his  suc- 
cinct history  of  the  ActSy  hath  omitted  to  record  it." 

But  this  subterfuge  will  never  pass  with  those  who 
consider  how  unwilling  the  Roman  Magistrate  always 
was  to  interfere  in  their  contests,  as  clearly  apprehend- 
ing, the  subject  of  them  to  be  of  certain  matters  con- 
ceming  their  law:  so  that,  under  this  disposition, 
nothing  could  be  more  effectual  to  quicken  his  jealousy 
and  resentment,  than  the  charge  of  clandestine  assem- 
blies;  of  which,  doubtless,  the  Romans  were  very 
jealous,  as  contrary  to  their  fundamental  Laws,  thou^ 
not  so  extravagantly  umbragious  as  our  Critic's  hypothe- 
sis obliges  him  to  suppose. 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  Were  clandestine  meetings  never 
objected  to  the  primitive  Christians?"  Yes,  very  often. 
Celsus  objected  such  meetings  to  them,    as  things 
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contrary  to  law*.  But  Oriukn's  reply  will  set  matters 
right.  He  says,  the  Church  was  driven  upon  this  ob- 
noxious measure  to  avoid  the  unjust  persecution  of  its 
enemies  -f  :  Nay  Celsus,  in  a  more  ingenuous  humour, 
confesses,  they  had  reason  for  what  they  did ;  there 
being  no  other  way  to  escape  the  severest  punishments  [J:. 
At  least  then,  I  have  the  honour  of  finding  this  reverend 
Epicurean  on  my  side,  against  our  Civilian  and  his 
converge  proposition. 

These  meetings,  therefore,  it  is  confessed,  subjected 
the  Church  to  much  censure ;  but  that  was  all.  Tertul- 
lian,  vindicating  the  Christians  on  this  head,  says — 
'*  lifjdc  coitio  christianorum  merito  sane  illicita,  si  illi- 
"  citis  par ;  merito  damnanda,  si  quis  de  ea  queritur  eo 
''  titulo  quod  de  factionibus  querela  est  §."  The  passage 
is  remarkable ;  and  shews,  not  only  that  the  Christians 
were  never  brought  into  condemnation  for  nocturnal 
meetings;  but,  why  they  were  not;  namely,  because 
nothing  bad  or  even  suspicious  could  be  proved  against 
them.  The  larv  of  the  twelve  tables  says,  **  Si  qui  in 
"  urbe  coetus  nocturnos  agitassiti  capital  esto;"  mean- 
ing, if  celebrated  without  tiie  licence  of  the  magistrate  ||. 
The  Christians  applied  for  this  licence :  it  was  denied 
them.  They  assembled :  and  such  assemblies^  are  only 
liable  to  aninmdversion,  if  any  thing  criminal  or  immoral 
be  committed  in  them.  Crimes  were  indeed  pretended; 
but  on  enquiry,  as  we  find  by  Pliny,  they  could  not  be 

*  oo'ai  Hola  p^fiui  yiyvflau     Orig.  cont.  Cels. 

m  Sayary. 

§  Apol.  cap.  xxxviii. 

II  This  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  Law^  from  a  passage  ia 
Cicero's  dialogue  JDe  Legibm.  Atticus  thought  him  too  severe  upon 
nocturnal  assemblies:  he  vindicates  himself  by  observing,  that,  even 
in  the  midst  of  Greece,  Diagondas,  the  Theban,  totdly  abolished 
them. — Ne  nos  duriores  forte  videamur,  in  media  Grascia,  Diagondas 
Thebanus  lege  perpctua  sustulit.  From  hence  I  infer  these  two 
things;  That,  were  not  the  Law  of  the  twelve  tables  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  here  given  to  it,  Cicero  needed  not  have  gone  so  far  as 
Thebes  for  his  justification:  and  secondly,  that  his  laying  so  much 
stress  upon  the  abolition^s  being  made  in  the  midst  of  Greece^  shews 
how  strongly,  in  his  opinion,  that  country  was  attached  to  nocturnal 
assemblies, 
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proved.  This  I  take  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  Ter-r 
tuUfan's  argument;  by  which  we  understand  tliat  the 
.Christians  were  not  persecuted^  but  only  calammated^ 
for  their  nocturnal  assemblies. 

Maximus,  a  pagan  Pliilosopher  of  Madaura,  desires 
to  know  of  Austin  why  the  Christiana  so  much  affected 
mystery.  To  which  the  answer  is,  "  That,  without 
"  doubt,  this  idolater  did  not  mean,  the  meetings  in 
"  caverns  and  sepulchres,  in  which  the  faithful  werq 
"  wont  to  assemble  during  the  heat  of  persecution— but 
"  their  mysteries  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper*/* 
St.  Austin  supposes  Maximus  did  not  intend  to  object  to 
their  clandestine  meetings:  however,  if  he  did,  he  is 
ready  to  justify  them  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  to 
avoid  persecution.  Another  sad  discredit  to  the  con- 
verse proposition. 

But  since  our  Civil  Judge  is  so  eager  to  have  tlie  pri-p 

mitive  Christians  found  guilty  of  a  crime  of  state^  at  his 

tribunal;   I  will,  out  of  tenderness  to  his  credit,  and 

deference  to  his  authority,  consent  to  give  them  up;  and 

airly  confess,   they  were  not  only  accused,  but  even 

Sunished  for  high  treason,  the  crimen  Icesce  nuyestatis^ 
'he  process  was  thus  carried  on.  Christians  refused  to 
worship  the  Gods  of  Rome.  Saaificing  for  the  safety 
of  the  empire,  and  for  the  life  of  the  emperor,  madq 
part  of  that  worship.  If  the  Christians  could  not  worr 
3hip,  they  could  not  sacrifice:  But  this  sacrifice  wasf 
esteemed  a  necessary  part  of  civil  obedience.  The 
omission  of  it,  therefore,  was  a  crime  of  state,  and 
amounted  to  high  treason.  TertuUian  sums  up  the 
charge,  and  pleads  guilty  to  it.  ^'  Deos  inquitis  (says 
"  he,  repeating  the  pagan  accusation)  non  colitis,  et 
"  pro  imperatoribus  sacrificia  non  impenditis : — sacrile- 
"  gii  &  majestatis  rei  convenimur.  Summa  HiEC  cau- 
"  SA,  iMo  TOTA  est/'  Here  again  we  see.  Antiquity 
pyes  the  exclusion  to  the  converse  proposition:  for  if 
this  was  the  only  cause  of  persecution,  certainly  noctur- 
nal assetnblies  was  not  one.  I  could  wish  therefore,  by 
this  crime  of  state j  to  save  the  learned  Doctor's  credit 
and  authority.  But  I  am  afraid,  ofi  examination,  it  will 
prove  no  more  than  their  refiisal  to  communicate  in 

*  Ep«  xliv. 
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pagan  worship.  TertuUlan  himself,  ia  the  passage  quoted 
above,  makes  it  amount  to  no  more.  However,  it  was 
esteemed  to  be  the  crimen  laesce  mcgestatis :  and  this  we 
are  not  to  wonder  at ;  for  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  Paganism,  long  before  the  moving  this  question,  had 
declared,  that  even  the  exclusive .  worship  of  one  God 
came  pretty  near  the  matter.     Majestatem  imperii 

NOX     DECUISSE    UT     UNUS    TANTUM     DEUS    COLATUB, 

says  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Flaccus. 

You  see  then,  at  length,  to  what  our  Critic's  discovery 
amounts.  No  marvel  he  triumphs  in  it,  **  And  now 
"  (says  he)  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  considerations  I 
*'  have  mentioned,  were  those  which  gave  an  edge  to 
^  the  Roman  persecutions  ?  Tlie  professors  of  Chris- 
**  tianity  had  no  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  any 
'*  severities  upon  the  score  of  religion,  any  more  than 
**  the  professors  of  any  other  religion  besides. 
**  ^ntiquiti/y  in  its  public  capacity y  was  generally  very 
**  indulgent  to  all  who  dissented  from  the  established 
'*  worship:  persecution  for  difference  of  belief 
**  alone  owes  its  nativity  to  more  modem  ages,  and 
*^  Spain  was  its  country;  where  Priscillian,  by  some,  is 
**  held  to  be  the  first  sufferer  for  mere  opinion."-^ 

PP-  579y  580. 

i  ■  And  nmc  can  any  one  dmbt  that  the  consideratiom 
I  have  mentioned  were  those  which  gave  an  edge  to 
the  Homan  persecutions? — For  a  trusty  Guide,  allow 
me  to  recommend  him  to  the  reader ;  whom  he  is  ready 
to  mislead,  the  very  first  step  he  makes.  The  question 
is^  and  so  he  himself  has  stated  it,  what  occasioned 
the  Raman  persecutions  ?  Here,  he  changes  it  to — fVhat 
gave  an  edge  to  them  ? — Nocturnal  assemblies  might 
give  an  edge  to  the  persecutions,  and  yet  all  be  true  that 
his  Adversary  affirms,  and  the  persecutions  be  ocra- 
tianed  by  a  very  different  thing. — But  our  Critic  is  so 
highly  figurative,  and  often  so  sublime,  as  to  transcend 
the  cotnmon  liberties  of  speech.  Thus  he  speaks  of  j4n* 
fiquity  in  its  public  capacity,  meaning,  I  suppose,  the 
dvil  states  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  though  in  the  mode 
of  ordinary  language  it  would  be  no  inelegant  periphrasis 
for  the  new  incorporated  society  of  antiquaries: 
again  he  talks  of  the  nativity  of  persecution,  and  of  its 
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being  a  native  of  Spain ;  and  yet  he  seems  not  to  mean, 
as  YOU  would  fancy,  its  birth,  but  its  education.  For  he 
tells  us  (p.  583)  it  was  born  long  before,  in  Egypt; 
where  it  occasioned,  what  he  calls,  their  holy  wars; 
which,  by  his  own  account,  were  persecutums  for  dif- 
ference of  belief  alone.  However,  as  this  Egyptian  ii>- 
trigue  was  but  a  miscarriage^  and  a  kind  of  coming 
before  its  time,  he  forces  it  to  enter  again  into  the  womb 
of  Fate,  and  to  be  bom,  we  see,  a  second  time  for  the 
honour  of  Christianity.  Since,  then,  our  Critic's  figures  are 
so  new,  and  of  so  transcendent  a  kind,  why  may  wentA 
suppose  that,  the  giving  an  edge  to  persecution^  may  sigr 
nify  the  giving  a  sword  to  it,  and  then  all  will  be  right. 

— The  pry^essors  of  Christianity  (says  he)  had  no 
reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  any  severities  upon  the  score 
of  Religion. — ^The  more  fools  they;  when  their  Master 
had  pointed  out  so  many-  If  they  had  no  reason,  it  must 
be  because  no  reason  would  make  an  impression.  For 
they  were  frequently  reminded  by  him,  of  what  they 
were  to  suffer,  not  indeed  for  assembling  in  the  night- 
time, but^br  his  name's  sake,  and  because  of  the 
WORD*.  St  Paul  too  had  expressly  assured  the 
churches,  that  all  who  live  godly  in  Jesus  Christ  shall 
suffer  persecution'^.  But  where  was  the  wonder,  that 
they,  who  paid  so  little  attention  to  their  Master,  should 
pay  still  less  to  their  Fellow-servant  ? 

— Hear  me  out,  however,  cries  our  learned  Critic  : 
I  affirm  that  the  professors  of  Christianity  had  no  reason 
to  be  apprehensive  of  any  severities  upon  the  score  of 
Religion,  any  more  than  the  professors  of  any  other 
sect  or  religion  besides.  On  my  word,  he  has  mended 
matters  greatly !  What,  had  the  professors  of  other 
sects  or  religions  any  prophecies  or  revelations  of 
severities  upon  the  score  of  religion  ? 
^  But,  firom  this  essential  difference  in  the  external 
circumstances  of  these  two  sets  o(  Professors,  the  Pagcm 
and  the  Christian,  we  will  turn  to  die  internal:  And, 
under  this  head,  let  me  ask  another  question.  The  Pr6^ 
fessorsoi  the  faith  held  it  to  be  unlawful,  and  a  deadly 
sin,  to  have  cmnmumon  or  feUawship  with  the  Gods  of 
the  Heathen*  But  had  the  Professors  of  Idolatry  aoy  of 
*  Matt*  xxiv.  9.  k  xiii.  91.  f  3  Tim.  iii.  is. 
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these  scruples,  or  did  they  hold  any  thing  analogous  to 
them  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  not  the  Professors  oi 
Gaul,  of  Greece,  of  Asia,  and  of  Egypt,  join  heartily 
with  the  Professors  of  Rome,  to  pay  all  due  honours  to 
the  established  religion?  while  those  masters  of  the 
world  as  heartily  joined  communion  with  these  strangers: 
nay,  were  ready  to  do  the  same  honours  to  the  Gospel, 
had  they  found  the  same  disposition  towards  mutual  ci- 
vilities among  its  followers. 

And  was  this  so  trifling  a  difference  as  to  deserve  ^no 
notice  either  of  the  Critic  or  tlie  Civilian  ?  Had  the 
Cluristians,  who  damned  Paganism  in  the  lump,  and 
reprobated  the  established  religion  of  Rome,  as  the  work 
of  evil  demons  and  evil  men,  no  viore  reason  to  be  appre^ 
hensive  of  any  severities  Jrom  this  antigtUty  in  its  public 
capacity y  than  the  professors  of  any  othe?^  religion  beddes^ 
aU  of  which  not  only  acknowledged  the  Gods  of  Rome, 
but,  to  make  good  weight,  added  Rome  itself  to  the 
number  of  her  Divinities?  T\xis  public  capacitated  an- 
tiquity must  have  been  of  an  odd  paste,  and  strangely 
composed,  to  use  tliose,  who  attempted  the  destruction 
of  its  Gods,  in  the  same  gentle  way  it  treated  those  who 
revered  and  honoured  them. 

But,  as  ihh  public  capacitated  antiquity  is,  after  all, 
no  more  than  a  fantom,  and  awes  its  nativity  to  our 
Critic's  brain,  it  is  no  wonder,  it  should  have  sometliing 
of  the  perversity  of  its  parent;  who,  searching  for  the 
CAUSE  of  Persecution,  could  not  find  it  in  a  circum- 
stance in  which  idolatry  and  Christianity  differed,  namely, 
excluswe  worships  a  principle  most  abhorred  by  pa- 
ganism; and  yet  can  see  it  in  a  circumstance  where  both 
agreed,  namely,  nocturnal  worships  a  practice  most  ve- 
nerated by  paganism. 

But  antiquity  (says  he)  in  its  public  capacity  was  ge- 
neraUbf  very  indulgent  to  all  who  dissented  /ram  the 
established  worship.  This,  he  had  many  ways  of  learning : 
but  the  cause  of  the  indulgence,  if  it  be  yet  unknown  to 
him,  he  will  owe  to  the  author  of  The  Divine  Legation, 
who  hgth  shewn  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  absur^ 
£ty  of  Its  religious  systems,  just  as  the  want  of  this  in- 
dulgence, under  Christianity,  was  occasioned  by  the 
reasonableness  of  its  system,  unreasonably  indeed  in- 
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forced  upon  the  mistaken  principles  of  Judaism.  So  that 
the  indulgence  of  Paganism  had  continued  to  this  day, 
had  not  Christianity  come  boisterously  in,  and  broken 
the  peace.  Then  arose  an  exception,  unfavourable  to 
the  new  Comer :  For  why  w^as  the  established  religion 
so  indulgent  to  every  strange  sect,  but  because  every 
stange  sect  was  as  indulgent  to  the  established  ?  So  that, 
in  this  commerce  of  mutual  civilities,  while  the  national 
worship  enjoyed  the  civil  rights  of  an  Establishment,  it 
was  content,  the  Stranger  should  still  possess  the  natural 
rights  of  a  Toleration.  But  all  this  good  harmony,  the 
Christian  faith  disturbed  and  violated.  It  condemned 
paganism  in  the  gross,  whether  established  or  tolerated: 
and,  under  pain  of  damnation,  required  all  men,  both 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  to  forsake  their  ancient  absur- 
dities, and  profess  their  faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour.  A 
circumstance,  sufficient,  one  would  think,  without  woe- 
turnal  assemblies^  to  sour  this  sweet-tempered  Antiquity 
in  its  public  capacity. 

But  be  goes  on — Persecution  for  difference  of 
BELIEF  ALONE  otvcs  its  nativity  to  more  modem  ages; 
and  Spain  was  its  country^  where  Priscillian^  by  some^  is 
held  to  be  the  first  sufferer  for  mere  opinum. 

Here  we  have  another  cast  of  his  office.  The  question 
between  us  is,  ^*  Whether  the  Christians  were  first  per- 
**  secuted  for  theiry^i/A  in  general^  or  for  their  noctur^  - 
**  nal  assemblies''  I  hold  the  former ;  he  contends  for 
the  latter :  and  to  confute  my  opinion,  observes  **  that 
*^  persecution  for  difference  of  belief  a/one,  -w^ls^  of 
"  later  date,  and  began  with  Priscillian  :"  Thai  is, 
persecution  for  modes  of  faith  began  at  that  time. 
Wellj^  and  if  it  did,  what  then  ?  What  is  this  to  the  dis- 
pute between  us  ?  I  never  held,  because  'Jesus  and  his 
Apostles  never  foretold,  that  the  first  Christians  should 
be  persecuted  by  the  Pagans  for  modes  of  Faith  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  for  the  very  genius  of  that  Faithy  so  oppo- 
site to  the  idolatrous  world. 

Paganism  had  no  dogmatic  theology,  or,  what  we 
call  Religion  :  and  not  having  the  thing,  it  was  no  Wonder 
they  had  not  the  word :  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans^ 
with  all  their  abundance,  had  a  word  for  that  naiDPa) 
mode :  the  Latin  wiurd  Relipoy  i^hcn  it  erafies  liearest 
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to  it,  signifies  only  a  set  of  ceremonies.  However, 
though  they  were  without  a  dogmatic  theology,  yet  they 
had  their  general  principles;  but  these  principles  re-* 
garded  utility  rather  than  truth ;  the  chief  of  which  was 
that  of  interconwiunitj/ ;  which  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity directly  opposing,  they  rose  against  this  principle, 
and  so  began  a  persecution.  Pagans  therefore,  having 
no  modes  qfjaith,  could  not  persecute  for  any :  but 
Christians,  who  had,  might  and  did  persecute  for  them. 

Again,  when  the  persecution  is  for  modes  ofjaitk, 
their  truth  or  falsehood  comes  in  question  :  when  for  the 
common  genius  of  a  religion^  its  harmlessness  or  malig- 
nity is  the  only  matter  of  inquiry.  Now  the  pagan  per- 
secutors were  so  far  from  regarding  Christianity  as  a 
felse  religion,  that  they  were  ready  *>  according  to  their 
general  indulgence  to  all  who  dissented  from  the  esta^-  , 
blished  worships  to  put  the  professors  of  the  Faith  on  a 
footing  with  other  foreign  sects ;  but  this  would  not 
serve  their  turn.  The  Christians  believed  their  Religion 
to  be  the  only  true ;  and  therefore,  that  it  should  be  the 
only  one  professed.  This  parapox  brought  on  perse- 
cution. But  for  what?  not  for  the  profession  of  dL false- 
hood; but  for  a  practised  hatred  to  the  whole  race  of 
mankind. 

Here  then,  we  find,  the  learned  Critic  has  shufllled  in 
one  question  for  another;  and  again  put  the  change 
upon  his  reader ;  and  perhaps,  upon  himself. 

But  to  let  his  reasoning  pass,  and  come  to  his  Jact : 
which,  as  a  Critic,    he  is  much  more  concerned,    in 

honour,  to  support. Priscilliayi  (it  seems)  was  the 

jirst  sufferer  for  mere  opinion.  But  bow  shall  we  reccto* 
cile  him  to  himself  in  this  matter  ?  for  as  he  goes  on  to 
display  his  learning,  he  unluckily  discovers  a  much 
earlier  original  of  persecution  for  mere  opinion  than  that 

*  Caecilius,  the  Pagan,  in  Minucius  Felix,  draws  the  following 
extraordinary  character  of  the  genius  of  the  Roman  Religion — dum 
obsessi,  et  citra  solum  capitolium  capti,  colunt  deos,  quos  alius  jam 
sprevisset  iratos — dum  captis  hostilibus  moenibus,  adhuc  fero- 
ciente  victoria,  numina  victa  venerantur :  dum  undique  hospites  deos 
quserunt,  et  suos  faciunt :  dum  aras  extruunt  etiam  ignotis  numinib'us 
«t  manihus.  Sic  dum  universarum  gentium  sacra  suscipiunt,  etiam 
regna  meruerunt. 
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of  the  Jitst  sufferer,  Priscillian :  This  was  in  the  holy 
wars   (as  he  calls   them)  of  the  idolatrous  Egyptians 
(p.  583) :  which,  according   to  his   own  account,  were 
persecutions  for  difference  of  belief  alone.     Here  then 
we  stick,  between  the  Jirst,  and  thejirst  of  all  \ — but  not 
long.     He  has  a  fetch  to  bring  us  off.  •  ^'  This  holy  war 
was  indeed  persecution  in  the  Egyptians,  who  dealt  and 
felt  the  blows ;  but  it  was  still  toleration^  and  civil  policy 
in  those,  who  set  them  together  by  the  ears :  for  it  was 
a  standing  maxim  with  the  Romans,  to  support  and  en- 
courage in  the  subdued  Provinces,  a  variety  in  religious 
worship ;  which  occasioning  holy  wars^  the  parties  con- 
cerned to  carry  them  on  with  proper  decency  and  zeal 
had  work  enough  cut  out  for  them,  without  forming  plots 
and  conspiracies  against  their  Masters."  Thus,  although, 
in  these  tools  the  Egyptians,  the  holy  war  might  be  per- 
secutipn  for  opinions,  yet  in  the  workmen^  who  put  it 
to  use,  it  was  an  engine  of  state.     The  Egyptian  super-* 
stition  (says  our  learned  Civilian)  was  rather  an  engine 
of  state.     Rather  than  what? — than  persecution.    How 
so,  when  superstition  made  them  persecute  ?    No  matter 
for  that.     It  was  under  the  direction  of  their  Masters  : 
and  in  their  hands  it  was  an  engine  of  state.     It  is  pity 
that  so  great  a  politician  as  our  Chancellor  had  not  still, 
like  his  predecessors  the  Chancellors  of  old,  a  patent  for 
making  these  engines.     We  know  of  One  who  has  long 
lived  upon  this  trade :  and  an  example  of  his  manage- 
jnent  may  set  our  Chancellor  s  political  refinement  in  a 
true  light    The  Roman  Conclave  succeeded  to  the  Roman 
Senate  in  this  engineering  work  ;  and  the  later  holy  wars 
in  Egypt   carried  on  by  their  sainted  Kings  and  their 
imperious  Saints,  were  contrived  and  fomented  by   the 
Roman  Churchy  as  before  by  the  Roman  State,  tosdivert 
the  subject  nations  from  quarrelling  with  the  sacred  See. 
— But  what  th^n  ?  If  a  spirit  of  Policy  projected  it,  was 
it  not  a  spirit  of  Superstition  that  put  it  in  hand  ?    And 
the  point  our  learned  Civilian  is  debating,  though  only 
witli  himself,  is  the  spirit  of  Pagan  Religion,  not  the 
spirit  of  Roman  Policy.     Now  surely  it  is  a  terrible 
breach  in  the  general  indulgence  of  paganism,  even  as 
he  states  it,  to  find  holy  wars  amongst  them  for  dif^ 
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Jerence  of  belief  alo7ie ;  a  species  of  persecution  which, 
in  another  place,  he  expressly  tells  us,  (Xtved  its  nativity 
to  modeim  ages. 

To  say  the  truth,  Persecution  is  one  of  the  wickedest 
imps  of  Hell,  and  capable  of  any  mischief :  but  who 
would  have  suspected  it  of  this  trick,  played  as  it  were,  in 
its  mother's  belly;  so  long  before  its  nativity;  and 
while  yet  it  had  scarce  got  a  human  being  ?  But  the  ad- 
venture was,  in  all  respects,  extraordinary;  and  well 
deserving  the  pen  of  our  illustrious  Historian, 

Seriously,  He  seems  much  better  fitted,  whether  as 
Critic  or  Civilian,  to  manage  the  intrigues  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Alphabets,  (whose  Revolutions  make  so 
shining  a  figure  in  this  splendid  Dissertation  on  the  JSeic- 
chanals)  than  to  develop  the  policy  of  £mpires,  or  to 
adjust  the  rights  of  civil  and  religious  Societies. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  shew,  that  his  hypothesis  has  as 
little  support  from  reason  as  from^ii?^ :  and  that  noc- 
turnal assemblies  neither  did,  nor,  on  our  Critic's  own 
principles,  possibly  could,  give  birth  to  Persecution, 
even  though  tliese  assemblies  had  preceded  all  inter- 
ruptions of  the  civil  power. 

While  the  common  opinion  remained  undisputed,  that 
nocturnal  assemblies  were  held  to  avoid  persecution,  all 
men  saw  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  practice.  But  since 
we  have  been  told,  that  they  preceded  persecution,  and 
were  the  cause  of  it,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  so  extraordinary  a  mode  of  worship  in  the  immediate 
followers  of  Christ.  For  the  original  of  nocturnal  assent- 
blies  being  now,  choice,  not  necessity,  they  must  be 
resolved  into  one  or  other  of  these  causes — 

1.  Either  because  true  Christianity  hath  mysterious 
rites,  proper  to  be  celebrated  in  the  night-time,  like  the 
pagan  Orgies  : 

2.  Ov  \h?it^he  frst propagators  oi XhQ  Faith  affected 
to  imitate  the  dark  and  enigmatic  genius  of  Paganism  : 

3.  Or  that  their  followers  were  a  set  of  gloomy  Fa- 
natics, who  delighted  in  the  horrors  of  a  midnight 
season  : 

4.  Or  lastly,  tliat,  like  the  Bacchanals  (whose  story 
^ve  birth  to  this  new  hypothesis)  they  had  some  very  de- 
bauched and  licentious  practices  to  conceal,  whose  cele- 
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bration  was  only  adapted  to  the  obscenities  of  night  and 
darkness. 

Now,  of  all  these  causes,  our  learned  Critic,  as  a 
Dispenser  of  the  doctrine,  and  a  Minister  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  can  admit  only  the  second.  He  is 
too  well  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Religion 
to  allow  \hQ^7'St ;  and  he  has  too  great  a  regard  for  the 
honour  of  its  early  Professors,  to  suppose  it  possible  to 
be  the  third  or  fourth. 

He  must  needs  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  primitive 
Christians  went  voluntarily  into  this  practice,  in  imitation 
of  the  mysterious  rites  of  Paganism.  On  a  presumption 
of  the  truth  of  this  fact,  he  must  build  his  hypothesis — 
It  may  be  asked  (says  he)  in  that  almost  universal  licence 
or  toleration^  which  the  Ancients,  the  Romans  parti- 
cularly y  extended  to  the  profossorsof  all  Religions  what- 
soever^  why  the  Christian  profession  alone,  which  might 
have  expected  a  favourable  treatment,  seems  to  stand 
exempted,  and  frequently  felt  the  severity  of  the  bit- 
terest persecution  ? — Having  asked  this,  he  very  ma- 
gisterially solves  the  riddle  :  Theymet  (says  he)  xvith  mo- 
lestations from  that  quarter,  BECAtJSE  their  assemblies 
were  nocturnaU 

What,  now,  would  be  the  first  reflection  of  a  reader, 
unacquainted  with  Greece  and  Rome?  Would  he  not 
conclude,  that  nocturnal  assemblies  for  religious  worship 
were^  till  now,  unknown  in  paganism,  and  regarded  as 
a  prodigy,  to  be  expiated  only  by  capi^l  punishments  ? 
He  would  never  conceive  that  mysterious  and  nocturnal 
Rites  were  the  most  venerable  and  sacred  part  of  their 
worship.  But  when  he  is  told  that  these  Christian  As- 
semblies were  in  imitation  of  the  most  favourite  practices 
of  Gentilism,  and  to  conciliate  the  worlds  good  will,  he 
will  be  lost  in  wonder,  that  a  modefn  Critic  should  pre- 
tend to  know  better  what  would  appease  or  irritate  the 
Pagans  than  the  primitive  Church  did,  which  had  th^ 
best  opportunities  of  distinguishing  in  these  matters,  and 
was  most  concerned  not  to  be  mistaken.  He  will  tell  our 
Critic,  that  if  he  really  aims  at  the  solution  of  what  he 
calls  a  difficulty,  he  should  seek  for  b.  cause  ,b>s  un- 
common and  singular  as  the  effict.  The  ErFECT,  rc- 
Ugious  persecution^  our  Critic-  himself  tells  as,  was  a 

o  thing 
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thing  almost  unknown  to  the  pagan  world :  but  the 
CAUSE,  nocturnal  assemblies y  was  as  common  and  as  ex- 
tensive as  idolatry  itself. 

— All  the  varioua  Religion^  of  Paganism,  were  ever 
attended  with  mysterious  rites,  which  (to  keep  up  a  ve- 
neration for  the  worship,  and  to  create  a  sacred  horror 
in  the  Participant)  were  generally  celebrated  in  the  night. 
But  as  this  afforded  opportunities  of  private  enormities, 
as  well  as  of  danger  to  the  State,  the  laws  of  the  best  go- 
verned countries,  such  as  Greece,  required  that  foreign 
Religions,  which  celebrated  such  rites,  should  have  the 
previous  licence  of  the  magistrate.  Hence  we  find,  that, 
bv  a  Law  of  the  twelve  tables  (an  institute  composed 
chiefly  fi'om  the  Grecian  laws)  clandestine  assemblies 
held  in  the  night  were  punished  with  death.  In  course 
of  time,  as  superstition  abounded,  this  law  was  but  little 
observed:  for,  in  the  566th  year  of  Rome,  some  spu- 
rious riles  of  Bacchus  had  crept  out  of  Greece,  and  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  city  ;  where  being  celebrated 
by  night,  without  the  knowledge  or  licence  of  the  Ma-  ^ 
gistrate,  they  presently  suffered  an  abominable  corrup- . 
tion  *\  On  discovery,  they  were  abolished  ;  and  fresh 
vigour  given  to  the  laio  of  the  twelve  tables^  by  a  new  re- 
gulation for  celebrating  of  nocturnal  worship.  So  cau- 
tious and  tender  was  the  magistrate  (even  under  this 
horrid  provocation)  of  violating  tlxe  rights  of  Religion  ia 
this  capital  point  oi  mysterious  worship:  nor  did  the 
heat  of  reformation  carry  him  to  impinge  upon  any  other 
of  tlie  nocturnal  Rites,  then  celebrated  in  Rcone ;  such 
as  the  Mysteries  of  the  B(ma  Dea. 

Greece  and  Asia  had  been  long  famous  for  the  cele^. 
bration  of  this  kind  of  rites :  which,  Rome,  now  masters 
of  the  east,  brought  home  with  them ;  together  with  the 
other  ARTS  of  Greece,  of  which,  Cicero 'f-  reckons  these 
of  the  MYSTERIES  in  the  first  class.  And  tlius  things 
continued  in  respect  to  these  rites^  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  Empire,  down  even  to  the  time  of  Valentinian ; 
who,  out  of  zeal  tor  Christianity,  published  an  edict  to 
abolish  the  most  famous  of  them  all,  the  eleusinian. 
But  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  his  prudent 
Biioister,  Pr»textatus;  whoaissured  hiin,  that  it  wcmld 

•  See  Divine  Legation,  Book  II.  Stect  6.  f  ^^  Legg. 
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drive  Greece  and  Asia  to  despair^  and  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  Empire  *. 

Such  was  the  state  and  condition  of  nocturnal  assem* 
blies  in  the  pagan  world :  They  were  of  the  earliest  ori- 
ginal ;  of  the  most  venerable  use ;  and  practised  with 
the  fondest  attachment.  In  the  very  centre,  and  during 
the  full  celebrity,  of  these  Rites,  the  Christian  church 
arose :  which,  if  you  will  believe  our  Critic,  went  into 
them  with  as  much  spirit  and  attention  as  any  Gentile 
Community  of  them  all.  When,  strange  to  tell!  the 
Genius  of  Paganism,  so  indulgent  to  new  forms  of  Re- 
ligion (every  one  of  which  had  their  Mysteries,  and 
most  of  them  their  nocturnal  assemblies)  all  of  a  sudden 
turned  tail,  and  fell  foul  upon  this  rising  Sect,  for  a  cir- 
cumstance common  to  all,  and  in  a  time  of  full  peace 
and  security. 

What  could  occasion  so  unexpected  a  reception?  Was 
it  any  disgust  the  people  had  entertained  to  this  Chris- 
tian rite  ?  (for>  indeed,  on  their  passions,  the  Magistrate 
is  generally  obliged  to  square  his  admirastration).  This 
could  not  be ;  for  the  People  '(eveiy  where  the  same) 
are  rarely  oftended,  in  religious  matters,  but  with  no- 
velties. What  is  of  common  use  they  receive  with  in- 
difference; often  with  a  favourable  prejudice.  Our 
Critic  confounds  the  nature  and  order  of  things,  to 
make  Paganism  passive  and  unprovoked  at  a  Principle 
which  subverted  the  whole  system  of  their  religion, 
namely,  the  unsociability  of  the  Christian  Faith ; 
and  yet  mortally  offended  with  a  practice  the  most  sa« 
cred  and  universal  in  Paganism,  namely,  mtsterious 

AND  NOCTURNAL  RITES. 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  Some  jealousy  entertained  of 
this  way  of  worship,  by  the  MAGisfTRATE,  might  occa- 
sion that  fiery  inquisition:  Nocturnal  assemblies  had 
been  abused,  and  therefore  it  became  him  to  be  very 
attentive  to  every  new  institution  of  the  like  kind." 
Here  our  Critic  will  appeal  to  his  Bacchanalian  rites: 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  this  detestable  Mum- 
mery which  first  put  the  fancy  into  his  head.  But  this 
abuse  was  a  single,  temporary  thing,  and  had  been  long 
forgotten.  Nocturnal  assemblies  bad  since  that  time 
*  Zoiim*  h  iv* 
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been  practised,  for  many  ages,  without  jealousy.  Cicero, 
indeed,  in  an  ideal  Utopia*,  had  declared  against  them: 
but  he  brings  them  in,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  stigmatize  his  mortal  enemy  Clodius.  And, 
what  is  remarkable,  he  gives  not  the  least  intimation 
that  the  abuses  of  nocturnal  assemblies  had  ever  been  so 
general  as  to  keep  alive  the  attention  or  jealousy  of  the 
Magistrate:  Particulars  had  now  and  then  perverted 
them  to  the  gi'atification  of  tlieir  lusts ;  and  for  this  (for 
want  of  better  evidence)  he  appeals  to  the  comic  poets 
of  Greece,  where  indeed  some  of  the  Mysteries  appear 
to  have  undergone  a  shameful  corruption. 

However,  let  us  suppose  the  state  of  Rome  to  be  as 
delicate  on  this  poipt  as  our  Critic's  hypothesis  requires 
it  to  be:  Their  circumspection  could  never  go  further 
than  to  regulate  or  to  reform  these  Assemblies :  it  could 
never  proceed  to  the  suppression  or  abolition  of  them, 
because  nocturnal  meetings  made  an  essential  part  of 
their  own  worship. 

It  is  probable,  indeed^  that  those  ridiculous  calumnies 
of  the  Vulgar,  concerning  the  immoralities  committed 
in  the  nocturnal  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  might 
reach  the  ears  of  the  Magistrate :  But  if  he  attended  to 
them,  would  he  not  begin  his  inquiry  by  examining  into 
the  truth  of  them,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Bacchanalian  rites?  and  when  he  found  them  as  inno- 
cent as  Pliny  the  Younger,  on  a  like  examination,  re- 
ports them  to  have  been,  would  not  the  search  have 
ended  here ;  and  a  share  of  that  universal  toleration, 
which  he  aiforded  to  others,  been  imparted  to  them 
likewise? 

Our  Critic  may  perhaps  say,  that  these  Christians 
were  such  lovers  of  a  secret,  that  they  would  not  reveal 
the  nature  of  their  rites  to  the  Pagan  Magistrate,  though 
it  were  to  entitle  them  to  his  protection.  Should  he  say 
this,  he  would  forget  the  principles  I  have  now  forced 
him  to  go  upon,  which  will  allow  no  other  reason  of 
the  first  Christians'  falling  into  this  practice,  than  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  will  of  their  Pagan  neighbours. 

Well,  but  **  there  might  be  some  idolatrous  Test  re- 
quired to  qualify  the  Church  for  its  share  in  this  toleration 
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of  noctufnal  worship;  and,  for  non-compliance  with 
the  condition  (he  may  tell  us)  the  persecution  began/' 
It  is,  indeed,  likely  enoufjh  that  such  a  Test  was  re- 
quired ;  and  most  probal)ly  it  consisted  in  their  appro- 
bation of  the  principle  of  intercommunity;  if  not  in 
words,  yet  at  least  in  deeds ;  such  as  throwing  a  grain 
or  two  of  incense  on  the  Pagan  altars.  But  then  tiie 
mischief  of  this  evasion  is,  that  it  brings  us  round  again 
to  the  place  from  whence  the  learned  Critic  set  out,  when 
he  turned  his  back  upon  the  reason  given  in  The  Divine 
Legation  for  toleration,  and  would  needs  seek  a  better^ 
in  nocturnal  assemblies. 

Hitherto  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  persecution  could 
so  much  as  begin^  from  the  cause  our  Critic  has  as- 
signed. But  let  us,  for  argument's  sake,  suppose,  that 
the  Magistrate,  out  of  mere  caprice  (for  we  liave  shewn 
he  could  have  no  reason)  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  would  forbid  the  Christians  their  nocturnal  as- 
semblieSy  while  he  allowed  the  privilege  to  all  besides : 
Even  in  this  case,  his  persecution  must  end  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  begun :  it  is  impossible,  on  our  Critic's 
own  principles,  that  it  should  have  any  continuance : 
for,  as  the  cltoice  of  nocturnal  assemblies  was  only  to 
reconcile  Paganism  to  Christianity,  when  they  found 
their  neighbours  receive  these  advances  so  ungraciously, 
they  would  soon  remove  the  occasion  of  offence;  in 
which  they  would  be  quickened  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  rights  of  the  Sovereign^  to  whom,  in  things  indif* 
ferent,  they  had  been  told,  all  obedience  was  due. 

Thus  the  matter  being  turned  on  all  sides,  we  find 
that  NO  persecution  whatever  could  follow  from  that 
cau^Cj  which  our  learned  Civilian  has  assigned  for  tlie 

whole  TEN. 

But  it  being  certain,  that  persecuted  they  were ;  and 
as  certain,  that  our  Civilian  will  admit  of  no  other  caus6 
than  what  he  himself  has  given,  namely,  their  nocturnal 
assemblies:  Let  us  for  once  suppose  him  to  be  in  the 
right;  and  then  consider  the  consequences  which  iviH 
arise  from  it.  When  we  have  done  this,  we  lihall  have 
done  his  System  full  justice ;  and  the  readef,  with  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  case>  may  take  or  reject  it  as  hi 
finds  himself  inclined. 
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Hypotheses  are  often  very  plausible,  and  much 
oftener  very  flattering  things.  You  shall  have  of  these, 
so  fair  and  promising,  that  an  honest  reader  shall  be 
tempted  to  wish  them,  and,  from  wishing,  to  think 
theni,  true.  But  this,  before  us,  is  by  no  means  in  the 
number  of  those  specious  visions. 

I  seriously  believe  it  would  be  doing  our  Chancellor 
great  injustice  to  suppose  he  had  any  other  view  in  this 
notable  discovery -than  to  do  honour  to  the  Christian 
name:  much  less  should  we  suspect  that  he  had  any 
formed  design  of  traducing  it.  Yet  it  is  very  certain, 
that  neither  Collins  nor  Tindal  could  have  formed  a 
project  more  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  primitive 
Christianity,  than  to  prove,  what  is  the  aim  of  this 
learned  Critic,  that  the  fiii5T  Christians  were  per- 
secutjed  for  holding  their  assemblies  in  the 
NiGHiT-TiME.  For  it  inevitably  follows,  that  these  early 
professors  of  the  Faith  were  either  wild  Fanatics  or 
abandoned  Libertines:  and  consequently,  that  the 
Pagan  Magistrate  did  but  his  duty  in  inforcing,  what 
the  Church  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  call,  a  cruel 
and  unjust  persecution. 

Before  the  conception  of  this  new  &ncy,  it  was  unit 
versally  supposed,  that  the  primitive  Christians  assembled 
in  the  mght-time,  to  avoid  the  interruptions  of  the  dvil 
power.  This  our  Critic  assures  us  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
NOT  TRUE  (says  he);  but  the  com^erse  of  the  proposition 
is  true  in  the  utmost  latitude,  viz.  that  they  met 
with  molestation  from  the  civil  power  because  their  as* 
semblies  were  nocturnal. 

While  the  common  opinion  prevailed,  these  nocturnal 
assemblies^  recorded  in  ancient  church-histoiy,  gave  as 
little  scandal  to  the  Pagans  of  our  times,  as  indeed  they 
did  to  the  Pagans  of  their  own.  But  when  this  opinion 
is  given  up  for  the  sake  of  its  converse,  we  shall  be 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  account,  to  our  irreligious  Inquisi-« 
tors,  for  so  extraordinary  a  choice  in:  the  immediate 
followers  of  Chqst 

It  hath  been  shewn  above,  that  these  voluntary  Ast 
semblies  cDuld  be  occasioned  only  by  ohie  or  other  of 
these  causes — either  that  the  Christian  religion  hath 
Mysteries^  like  the  Pagan^   wl^ch  required  nocturnal 
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celebrations — or  that  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity 
affected  to  imitate  the  practices  of  Paganism — or  that* 
they  were  Fanatics,  and  delighted  in  the  horrors  of  a 
midnight  season — or  lastly,  that,  like  the  debauched 
Bacchanals,  they  had  some  very  licentious  Rites  to  be 
performed  only  in  the  dark. 

Our  Critic's  religious  principles  will  not  allow  him  to 
admit  of  any  of  these  causes  but  the  second.  Ami  I 
have  shewn  that,  from  the  secmid,  no  persecution  could 
arise,  or,*  at  least,  could  continue.  This^  on  a  suppo- 
sition that  the  Christians  affected  to  imitate  pagan  ob- 
servances. But  it  is  a  supposition  which  contradicts 
fact,  and  violates  the  nature  of  things.  The  history  of 
the  infant-church  informs  us,  that  the  first  Propagators 
of  the  Faith  MCfe  most  averse  to  every  thing  which  bore 
a  shew  of  conformity  to  Paganism.  They  could  not  but 
be  so,  for  their  Religion  rose  out  of  Judaism,  which 
breathes  nothing  but  opposition  to  Idolatry. 

In  course  of  time,  indeed,  when  pious  zeal,  by  grow- 
ing overheated,  became  less  pure ;  when  love  of  pomp 
and  show  (which  is  natural  to  men  busied  in  the  external 
offices  of  Religion),  and  the  affectation  of  importance 
(which  is  as  natural  to  those  who  preside  in  them),  had 
spread  their  leprosy  through  the  Church,  the  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  would  be  fatally  tempted  to  rival  the  mag- 
nificence, and  to  ape  the  mysterious  air  of  Paganism. 
And  the  obliquities,  which  led  them  into  these  follies, 
they  would  strive  to  palliate  or  disguise  by  a  pretended 
impatience  for  the  speedier  extension  of  the  Faith,  I 
have  shewn,  from  Casaubon,  how  tliis  corrupt  conduct 
infected  all  the  language  of  Theology  *.  But  this  was 
some  ages  after  the  times  in  question. 

Our  Critic  may  perhaps  tell  us,  it  was  accident  or 
whim  which  drew  together  the  first  Christians  into  dark 
comers ;  and  as  the  evening  and  the  Tnoming  made  the 
first  day  of  the  old  Creation,  so  it  was  to  make  the  first 
day  of  the  new :  And  thus  Nighty  by  her  proper  Usher, 
Chance^  became  once  again  reinstated  in  her  ancient 
honours. 

But  this  will  stand  him  in  sinall  dtead.     He  has  not 
only  to  account*fbr  the  first  threatenings  of  Persecution^ 
*  Div.  Leg«  Vol.  I,  pp.  69«  &  353. 
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but  for  Che  Act  ;  and,  what  is  still  more,  for  the  continu- 
ance of  it.  Now,  what  the  Christians  fell  into  with  so  little 
reason^  they  would  certainly  forsake  on  the  appearance 
of  so  great,  as  the  displeasure  of  the  Magistrate,  and  the 
crime  and  danger  of  disobeying  lawful  Authority.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that,  in  the  heat  of  Persecution,  some 
over  zealous  men  might  mistake  their  noncompliance  with 
such  commands  as  a  necessary  maik  of  their  open  pro- 
fession of  the  Faith.  But  this  was  not  generally  the  case; 
Their  common  practice  was  to  give  to  Cdsar  tM  things 
which  were  Ciemr's;  and  to  God,  the  things  which 
were  God's :  Of  this,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
famous  letter  of  Pliny  the  younger,  before  quoted. 
Trajan  had  forbidden  the  assemblies  called  Hett^ricr^ 
which  ^ce^eded  those  of  public  worship,  and  were  used 
by  the  Christians  of  Bithynia,  to  confirm  and  bind  theiti 

*to  one  another  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  the  external 
badge  or  ceremony  of  breaking  bread;  and  we  are  as- 
sured by  this  vigilant  Magistrates  that  the  ChristianiS, 
under  his  jurisdiction  obeyed  the  imperial  Edict  *. 

From  all  this  Letter  it  appears,  that  the  only  causes^ 
which,  6n  oiir  Critic's  principles,  could  possibly  bring 
d»  and  continue  persecution  (if  persecution  arose  from 
noctnrnaf}  or  clandestine  assemblies),  must  be  either  fa- 
irATiCiSM  or'debacched  practices:  in  the  first 
case,  their  -  bbstinalcy  would  make  them  persist ;  in  the 
other,  their  libertitiage.  Td  these  agreeable  conclusions, 
have  our  learned  Civilian's  printiples  reduced  us  for  a 
solution  of  our  difficulties':  and  such  is  the  flattering  pic- 
ture, betas  exhibited  of  primitive  Christianity.  Could 
its  most  inveterate  enemies  desire  more !  or,  if  its 
lirlends  should  give  credit  to  these  fancies,  would  its 
enemied  be  content  wSth' less?  Such  are  the  disgraces 
which  this  converse  proposition  is.  ready  to  bring  upon 

,  Christianity ;  disgraces  of  so  cortiplicated  a  stain,  as  not 
simply  to-dishonouir  our  holy  Faith,  but  even  to  justify  the 
piE^werd  df  Paganism  in  all  the  violences  they  offered  to  itp 

«  — qtto4  tss^Qt  soliti  stato  jdie  ante  lucem  eonyenire,  earmenqiie 
Chri$to»  quasi  Deo,  dicere,  &c. — quibus  peractis  inorcm  sibi  disce- 
dendi'  fuissei;  rursusque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibnm,  promiscuum 
taihen  9c  iimaxiUrti :  quod  ipsirni  facere  desiisse  post  edictirm  m^in, 
quo  secfiUdutKi  manfata  tua  helasrias  esse  vetuerioa;  Lib.:  .x/£ip;^« 
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.  For  the  Mag^trate  had  a  right  to  suppress  the  clandes- 
tine meetioss  of  Faoaticism  and  Debauchery. 

But  our  Enemies  will  have  no  need  to  fly  to  come^ 

.  quences  foe  the  discharge  of  the  pagan  JSIag^strates ;  our 
Christian  Chancellor  niniself  proceeds  directly  to  their 

.  acquittal.     He  frankly  tells  us,  that  their  duty,  as  Ma- 

.gistrates,  required  them  to  animadvert  on  nocturnal  as^ 

.^/»Wie^,  where  they  bound  themselves  to  one  another, 
and  employed  the  word  sacramentcai  for  a  kind  of 
tessera  of  union  ;  the  very  appearance  of  guilt  wlijch 

^  had  occasioned  tlie  decree  against  the  infamous  rites  of 
Bacchus. 

You  will  say,  this  b  horrid,  to  make  the  Magistrate 
prosecute  the  primitive  Christians  by  the  same  provision 
which  obliged  him  to  exterminate  those  monsters  of  so- 
ciety! But  who  can  help  it?  Our  Chancellor  bad  but 
this  one  precedent  for  the  prosecution  of  nocturnal  as- 

.semhlies]  and  if  it  be  not  the  most  honourable  support 
of  his  hypothesis,  it  is  not  his  fault. 

But  there  ♦was  no  proof  (you  will  say)  against  the 
Christian,  as  there  was  against  those  Bacchanalian  as- 
semblies. What  of  that?  Our  Chancellor  opines,  that 
mere  suspicion,  in  so  delicate  an  aftair,  was  sufficient  to 

.acquit  tiie  Magistrate  of  blame:  nay,  to  make  his  con*- 
ducty  in  his  cure  and  jealousy  tor  the  State,  very  cpre- 

.  mendal>le.  You  shall  have  his  own  words.  Aj^aUms 
Gifvernor  therefore^  and  a  stranger  to  the  true  prinr 
ciples  uf  Christiamty^  was  naturally  open  to  meh  impre^- 
siom-;  and  could  not  but  e^vert  that  caution  and 
atteyition  zvhich  the  practice  of  their  Country  so  wqrtfily 
recommended,  p.  579.  Could  Cicero  himself  Imve  been 
mofe  "warm^  not  to  say  more  eloquent,  in  defending  the 
Decree  which  dispersed  the  profligate  crew  of  Bac- 
chanals ? 

And  now  a  very  capital  point  of  Ecclesiastical  history 
is  cleared  up  and  settled.  **  The  Ten  Peraecutions 
were  begun  and  canied  on,  not,  as  had  been  bjtheftp 
supposed,  upon  the  score  of  Religion,  or  mere  oj^iop, 
but  against  bad  Subjects,  or^  at  least  against  ttiose  wi|E> 

"were  reasonably  suspfected  of  being  such."  And  this  & 
given  to  us  by  the  learned  Critic  as  the  true  defence  of 
ficee  and  generous  Antiquity,  iK  its  public  CAFACiTr : 

;  ,0:     Just 
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just  as  in  free  Britain  (wher6,  indeed,  we  now  find 
small  difference,  as  to  freedom,  between  its  public  and  iU 
private  capacity  J  except  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter), 
when  Papists  complain  of  tlie  penal  laws,  we  reply, 
They  are  not  inibrced  against  erroneous  Religionists, 
but  against  refractory  Subjettis,  for  refusing  the  Ma-* 
gistrate  the  cOmfmon  security  fofr  bfceHiencc.— Th^re  is 
indeed  a  difference;  our  answer  to  the  Piipists  is  a  se- 
rous truth;  and  our  Critie*s  apology  for  the  pagan  Per«» 
secutors^  an  idle  and  ridiculous  fiction. 

But  as  if  he  bad  not  yet  done  enough  j^  his  beloved 
Antiquity,  in  thu6  blanching  its  ten  persecutions; 
he  goes  on  to  clear  it  fi'om  the  opprobrium  df  persecution 
in  general ;  by  charging  the  original  of  this  diabolic  prac- 
tice on  the  Christian  Church ;  where,  indeed^  the  Free- 
thinkers had  very  cortfidently  placed  it,  till  the  Author 
of  The  Divine  Jbegation  restored  it  to  its  right  owner, 

the  Pagan  Magistrate. PkrsIlCution  roa  differ-* 

ENCE   OF  BELIEF  ALONE  (says  our  learned  Civilian) 

OWES   ITS    NATIVITV    TO    MORE    MODERN    AOES ;' d«rf 

Spain  was  its  comitry ;  where  Prisciliian,  by  mne^  is 
held  to  be  thejit'st  sufferer  for  mere  opinion. 

Thus  the  whole  biatne  of  persecution  for  Religion 
is  thitown  from  the  Gentile  Persecutors,  upon  the  suf- 
fering Church :  And  Cliristianity,  or  for  its  follies  or  its 
criities  (as  either  insulting  civil  Society  by  its  obstinacy, 
or  polluting  it  bjl  it's  vices),  stands  covered  with  confu- 
sion. So  hlippy  an  adyocate  has  our  learned  Civilian 
approved  himself  tor  the  Cause  to  w^hich,  by  a  double 
tie,  he  had  devoted  and  engaged  his  ministry.-^— ^ 

The  length  of  tliese  animadversions  hindered  them 
firom  iinding  a  place  in  thel  body  of  tiiis  volume,  amongst 
other  things  of  the  like  sort.  £xcept  for  this,  he  had 
no  claim  to  be  disthiguished  itom  hid  fethMis.  I  had  a 
large  choice  before  me :  for  who  has  not  signaK^^d  him- 
self against  the  Divine  Legation  ?  Bigots,  Hutchin- 
sonians,  Mett)odists,  Answerers,  Freethinkers,  and 
Fanatics,  have  in  their  turns  been  all  up  in  arms  against 
it.  Quid  dicam  ?  (to  use  tlie  words  of  an  honest  man 
in  the  same  circumstances)  Commune  fere  hoc  eorum 
latum  est,  quorum  opera  supremum  Numen  uti  vult  in 
^pclesia,  ut  mature  itisidiis^  accusatimibus  et  o^imi-    , 
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nationibui  appetantnn'  The  soei^e  waa  opened  by  a  false' 
Zealot,  and  at  present  serins  likely  to  be  closed  l^  a 
true  Behmenist*.  A  natural  and  easy  progress,  from 
knavery  to  niadness,  where  the  Impostujre  f^s :  aa  the 
progress  is  from  madness  to  knavery,  where  it  succeeds. 
It  was  now  time  to  settle  my  accqi^nts.  with  them.  To 
this  end  I  applied  to  a  learned  persgiiv.  who^  in  consi- 
dera^tipn  of  our  friendsbip,  hath  been  prevailed  upon  to 
undergo  the  drudgery  of  turning  over  tbi^  dirty  heap^ 
and  marking  what  he  ima^ned  would  in  the  least  de* 
servie;  or  could  justify  any  notice  2  for  I  would  not  have 
the  reader  conceive  so  miserably  of  me  as  to  think  I  wa6 
ever  disposed  to  look  into  them  myself.  He  will  find* 
as  he  goe^  along,  both  in  the  text  and  the  notes,  what 
was  tlu>ught  least  unworthy  of  an  answer.  Nor  let  it 
give  him  too  much  scandal  that,  in  a  work  which  I  have 
now  put  into  as  good  a  condition  for  him  as  I  was  able» 
I  have  revived  the  memory  of  the  numerous  and  gross 
absurdities  of  these  writers,  part  of  whom  are  dead,  and 
the  rest  forgotten:  .For  he  will  consider,  that  it  may 
prove  an  ukeful  barrier  to  the  return  of  the  like  follies, 
in  after*tia)es,  against  more  successful  Inquirers  into. 
Truth.  The  seeds  of  Folly,  as  well  as  Wit,  are  con- 
nate with  the  mind :  and  when,  at  any  time,  the  teem* 
ing  intellect  gives  promise  of  an  unexpected  harvest^  the 
trash  starts  up  with  it,  and  is  ever  forward  to.  wind  it^ 
self  about  rising  Truth,  and  binder  its  progress  to  matu^ 
rity.  Were  it  not  for  this,  I  shovld  refer  the  candid 
reader  to  what  I  take  to  be  the  best  defence  and  sup* 
port  of  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation, 
the  succinct  view  of  the  whole  and  of  all  its  parts,  which 
he  will  find  at  the  conclusion  of  th^  last  of  these  Vo« 
luraes-l-.'  For,  as  Lord  Verulam  says  excellently  well, 
The  harmony  op  a  science,  supporting  each 

part  THE  OTHER,  IS,  ANO  OUGHT  TO  BE,  THE  TRUE 
AND  BRIEF  CONFUTATION  AND  SUPPRESSION  OF  Ahh 
THE  SMALLER  SOflTS  OF  OBJECTIONS. 

♦  Rev.  Mr.  William  Law. 
t  Vol.  VI.  of  this  Edit. 
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THE  foregoing  VolOilie  *  hath  occasionally,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  main  argument,  shewn  the  reader, 
that  it  was  always  the  practice  of  mankind  to  listen  to, 
and  embrace  some  pretended  Revelation;  in  neglect 
of  what  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to  it,  the  Reu* 
GiOK  OF  Nature  ;  that,  I  mean,  which  is  only  founded 
on  our  rdation  to  the  first  Cause ;  and  deducible  from 
.the.  eternal  reason  of  things^. 

If  ever  a  general  propensity  might  be  called  a  dictate 

.of  Nature,  tiiis  surely  may.    That  such  a  propensity 

there  is,  the  Deist,  or  pretaaded  follower  of  natural 

Religkmj   freely  confessetb,  nay,   b  forward  to  insist 

upon,  as  a  circumstance  of  discredit  to  those  Rmela- 

,  turns,  which  we  receive  for  trqe.    Yet  surely,  of  all  his 

,  visionary  advantages,  none  ever  afforded  him  less  cause 

:  of  triumph ;  a  consequence  flowing  from  it,  which  is  ed- 

tirely  subversive^  of  his  whole  scheme. 

for  let  me  ask  such  a  one,  What  could  be  the  cause  # 

*  Books  I.  IL  III. 

'  -^ai  r«y  han^uo'tt,    fiau  ijAt  tit  t^  auToMaxioti  inota^y  /AaX^oy  ,il  Sio- 
S  fiH  «;  rn  m^oai^ifft}  '^^  k»t«  Xoyet  ixtp^rlo*     Euseb.  ^JTiCp*  l<vang. 

I.  ii.  c  a.' Ediu  btejjh.'pp.  45,  46/  1    " 
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of  so  universal  9l  propensity  in  all  ages,  places,  and  pec- 
pie?  But  before  be  answer,  let  him  sec  that  he  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  causes  which  the  Few  had  in 
giving,  and  the  Many  in  receiving,  pretended  Revela- 
tions. The  causes  for  projecting  and  giving^  are  explained 
at  large  in  tiie  former  volume ;  lyhere  it  is  ^ewn^  that 
all  the  pretended  liefvelations,  but  real  corruptions  of 
religion,  came  from  Princes  and  Lawgivers.  It  b  tfuji^^ 
he  bath  been  taught  otherwise.  His  instructors^  the 
Tolands  and  Tindals  of  the  time,  assure  him,  that  all 
came  from  the  priests;  and  I  suppose  they  spoke 
what  they  believed :  It  might  be  so,  for  any  thing  they 
knew. 

My  question  then  is,  What  could  induce  Mankind  to 
embrace  these  offered  Revelations,  unless  it  were, 

J.  Either  a  Consciousness,  that  they  wanted  a  re- 
vealed Will  for  the  rule  of  tlieir  actions ;  or, 

2).  An  old  Tradition,  that  God  had  voucl^afed  it  6> 
their  forefathers  ? 
One  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  dse ;  for  a  ^nerAl 
effect  must  have  as  general  a  cause:  which,  in  this 
case,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  man ;  or  in  a 
tradition  preserved  in  the  whole  race.  Prince-craft  or 
priest-craft  miglit  indeed  offer  tbem,  for  their  own  pri^ 
vate  ends :  but  nothing  short  of  a  common  inducement 
-  could  dispose  mankind  to  accept  thenu 

1 .  As  to  the  consciousness  of  the  want  of  a  Revela- 
tion, that  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  miserable 
blindness  of  our  condition:  And  he  who  wants  to  be 
informed  of  this,  should  consult  Antiquity;  or,  A^hat 
pay  be  more  for  his  ease,  those  modern  writers,  who, 
for  no  very  good  ends,  but  yet  to  a  very  good  ]ssue» 
have  drawn  such  lively  pictures  of  it,  from  thence.  3ut 
without  going  even  so  far,  he  may  find,  in  the  very  dis- 
position to  receive  such  absurd  schemes  of  religk)n  as 
Revelations  from  heaven,  more  than  a  thousand  other 
arguments  to  prove  men  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  natural  religion;  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  which 
would  have  certainly  detected  the  imposture  of  those 
pretences.  But  now,  men  so  totally  at  a  loss  for  a  rule 
of  life,  would  greedily  embrace  any  direction  that  cariie 
>i4ith  pretended  credentials  from,  heaven,  ^  \, .  . 
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If  we  turn  to  the  Few,  the  wise  and  learned  amongst 
them,  we  shall-  find  the  case  still  more  desperate.  In 
religious  matters,  tiiese  were  blinder  even  than  the 
People;  and  in  proportion  too,  as  they  Mere  less 
conscious  of  their  ignorance.  1  he  most  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  its  dependencies, 
were,  without  question,  the  ancient  Sages  of  Greece. 
Of  these»  the  wisest,  and  far  tlic  wisest,  was  Socrates; 
for  he  saw  ^xA  confessed  his  ignorance,  and  deplored 
the  want  of  a  superior  direction.  For  tiie  rest,  who 
thought  themselves  wise,  and  appeared  not  so  sensibly 
to  fed  their  wants,  we  have  shewn  at  lai^  *,  how  they 
became  Fools;  and,  debauched  by  false  science,  affected 
the  language  of  Gods  before  tliey  bad  well  emancipated' 
themselves  from  the  condition  of  brutes  f.  The  two 
great  supports  of  natural  religion,  in  the  world  at  large, 
are  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  and  the  knowledge 
of  MORAL  OBLIGATION.  The  first  was  rejected  by  all; 
and  the  true  ground  of  the  second  wa3  understood  by 
none :  The  honour  of  this  discovery  was  reserved  for 
Revelation,  which  teacheth  us,  in  spite  of  unwilling 
heaixjrs,  that  the  real  ground  offMral  obligatimi  is  the 
will  of'  God. 

z.  There  only  remains  that  other  possible  cause,  the 
general  tradition  of  God*s  early  revelation  of  his  mil  to 
mankinds  as  delivered  in  Scripture.  I,  for  my  part^ 
suppose  both  concerned  iu  the  effect;  and  that  tliat  state 
of  mind  which  disposed  men  to  so  ready  and  general  a 
reception  of  these  numerous  impostures,  was  tlie  result 
of  the  consciousness  of  their  wants,  joined  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Tradition,  If  the  Deist  allow  Tradition,  he 
gives  up  the  question ;  if  he  acknowledge  our  wants,  he 
atfbrds  a  sti'ong  presumption,  in  favour  of  Hcvelatior* 

For    if  man  (let  the   cause  proceed  from  what  it   ' 
will)  be  so  irrecoverably  blind  and  helpless,  it  is  highly 
reasonable  to  think  that  Infinite  Goodness  would  lead 
and  enlighten  him   by  an  extraordinary  revelation  of 
his  will. 

But  h«e,  Tindal  objects,   "  That  this  blindness  is 

*  Book  hi.  §  ^9^,  4,  &  5- 

+  The  Stoics,  who  thought  the  eoal  mortal^  yet  reckoned  their 
t:i8c  man  equals  ^r  superior,  to  the  gpik* 
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men's  own  fault,  who,  instead  of  improving  their  rea- 
son, and  following  its  dictates,  whid)  would  lead  tbein 
into  all  trutli  (our  own  Scriptures  as^ring  us,  that  that 
which  may  he  hiown  of  God  is  manifest  in  them;  for 
^od  hath  shewed  it  unto  them*),  go  on  Ijke  beasts,  and 
follow  one  another  as  they  are  led  or  driven." 

To  this  I  answer,  that  what  h?id  been  the  lot  of  mmi 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Chuist, 
was  like  to  continue  so  to  the  end  of  it.  A  deviation 
springing  from  no  partial  cause  of  climate,  government, 
or  age ;  hut  tlie  sad  effect  of  human  weakness  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  earthly  situation. By  the  fwlt  of 

man,  it  is  true;  but  such  a  fault  as,  it  is; seen  by  long 
experience,  man  could  never  remedy.  He  therefore 
^ies  to  Heaven  for  relief;  and  seems  to  have  reason  for 
his  confidence. 

,  But  to  this,  our  man  of  morals  has  a. reply  at  hand ; 
*.*  That  if  such  be  our  condition, .  it  may  indeed  want  re- 
dress ;  but  then,  a  Revelation  will  not  render  the  cure 
listing."  And  for  this  he  appeals  to  the  corrupt  state 
of  the  Christian  world ;  which,  in  his  opinion,  seem^  to 
demand  a  new  Revelation,  to  restore  the  virtue  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  old. 

•  But  let  me  tell  this  vain  Rationalist^;;  There^  is  an  ex- 
treme difference  between  the  corruption  of  the  Pagan 
and  the  Christian  world.  In  tlie  Pagan,  ,where  false 
,  Revelations  had  given  men  wrong  ideas  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  they  ruust  of  course,  and  did  in  f^ct,  act 
viciously  upon  principle  f;  a  condition  of  blindness 

%*  Rom:  i.  19,  20.         . 

.  '\  See  Div.  Leg.  book  ii.  §  5. Tn*  fva-tt  $»ijla?  t^ ,  uf&^witan 

alcr^^u^  miff)  avTut  fviAi^ofjiimq,  rci  mftot  ^l,rhf  cit^^aq  ha  rof  <v«^* 

MriUtf  rt  xj  rvfavvi^uc  ocTro^acvjAoi^eiv.  vofAUt  y5»,  ua-frs^  t^v,  S^»»  w^qti- 
^»v  f/aiiiffti  Tort  h  Ai^uieoiq  wtihiitvofAituvt  fun^  iiri  rotq  »f/LCt.^ccvofAif(Hf 
»ft.»^iai  [rifjiaf^i»i\  i7ryiu^iji.ivr.i^  iJt.o^^iictq  1^  ippituv  ^Oop^f,  inBia-fMi  rt 
1^  mdt^»v6fjM(  y^fxnit  pLK;n(po9idi  t<  t^  mtHpotiioActiy  TMWf  Tf  j^  a^O^vv 
ff^uyacq,  x^  fjiviv  x^  moXifAHi  x^  roi^^^  viTrpccffAtvui  oiltifi  roT(  oUtioti  vpor*" 
T«K,  »?  hihq  ^y5*lo  Ti  X,  iflruxaXar,  uavtp  if  /m^h  xoSoj^viMir»f9  i^  wipet- 

ivQ?\iv6flt<:»  Cuseb.  Pra^p.  Evapg.  L  ii.  c.  6.  Edit.  Ste|>h.  p.  46* 
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which  seemed  to  call  out  on  God's  goo(k)ess  for  a  re- 
medy : .  but  in  the  Christian  world,  for  the  very  contrary 
reason,  all  wicked  men  act  ill  against  principle;  a 
condition  of  perverseness  which  seems  to  call  out  for 
nothing  hot  his  justice:  God,  according  ta the  state  of 
the  case,  having  done  every  thing  that  man,  with  all 
bis  presumption,  can  pretend  to  expect  from  the  good- 
ness of  his  Maker. 

So  &U*  on  the.  Deist's  own  principles ;  on  his  own  fake 
notion  that  G^pd's  Revelation  is  represoited  in  Scripture 
tp  be  merely  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature. 
For,  as  ^uch  he^  has  presumed  to  comment  on  it;  and 
as  such,  in  excess  of  complaisance,  we  believers  have 
generally  thought  fit  to  receive  it.  But  I  shall,  ere 
long,  shew  it  to  be  a  very  diflferent  thing:  and,  from 
its  true  nature,  prove  not  only  (at  here)  the  use  of  Re* 
yelauon,^  but  likewise  the  absolute  necessity  of  it,  to 
mankind.  I  shall  shew  that  what  our  adversaries  sup» 
pose  the  only,  Wias  but  the  secondary  fend  of  the  two 
Revelations;  that  wimt  was  primary  and  peculiar  to 
them,  as  Revelations,  was  6{  such  a  nature  as  the  ut« 
most  perversity  of  man  could  not,  in  any  degree,  deieat  j 
of  s|uch  a  nature  as  niadifests  there  must  needs  be  these 
Revelations ;  and  that  to  expect  more,  or  further,  would 
not  only  be  unreasonable,  but  absurd*. 

At  present,  to  go  on  with  the  Deist  in  his  own  way. 
From  what  bath,  been  said,  we  see  a  strong  presump*^ 
tion,  that  God  hath  indeed  communicated  his  will  to 
mankind  in  tliat  extraordinary  way  we  call  revelation. 

And  now,  that  amazing  numbel-  oi  false  rel^ons, 
under  paganism,  begins  to  appear  less  formidable  and 
injurious  to  the  true.  It  was  on  a  presumption  they 
would  prove  so,  that,  in  a  foregoing  volume,  they 
were  drawn  out  in  review,  with  each  its  false  Prophet 
at  its  head-f.  And  here  at  last  they  are  employed, 
wicked  instruments  as  they  were,  and  wickedly  as  they 
have  been  abused  in  dishonouring  trutl^  to  evi«K*e  the 
high  probability  of  God's  having  actually  given  a  revela- 
tion of  his  will  to  mankind. 

^  See  book  ix.  and,  in  the  mean  time,  SermonB  on  the  Pncciples 
•f  Natural  and  Revealed  Keligbn,  Serm.  y.  vol.  ix» 
t  See  book  iL  §  a. 
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If,  therefore,  there  be  such  a  thing  as  true  revelation, 
our  higliest  interests  will  engage  us  in  the  search  of  it : 
and  we  shall  want  no  encouragement  to  proceed,  be- 
cause it  must  weeds  have  some  characteristic  markUy 
distinguish  it  from  the  false.  And  this  mark  must  be 
our  guide. 

Now*  if  wc  look  round  the  ancient  world,  and  take  a 
\iew  of*  the  numerous  religions  of  paganism,  we  shall 
find  (notwithstanding  all  pretended  to  be  original,  and 
all  were  actually  independent)  so  perfect  a  harmony  in 
their  genius,  and  conformity  in  tlieir  ministrations,  as 
to  the  object,  subject,  and  end  of  religious  worship*, 
that  w-e  must  needs  conclude  them  to  be  all  false,  or  all 
true.  AB  true  they  could  not  be,  because  they  contm- 
dieted  one  another,  in  matters  of  practice  and  specula- 
tion, profisssed  to  be  revealed. 

^  But  amongst  this  prodigious  number  of  pretended 
revelations,  we  find  one,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
globe,  inhabited  by  a  single  family,  so  fundamentally 
opposite  to  ail  the  other  institutions  of  mankind,  as 
woold  tempt  us  to  conclude  we  have  here  found  what 
we  search  after. 

The  many  particulars  in  which  this  religion  differed 
from  all  others,  will  be  occasionally  ex[)laiued  as  we  go 
along.  For,  as  our  subject  forced  us,  in  the  former  vo- 
lume; to  di-aw  into  view  those  marks  of  agreement  which 
the  fake  had  with  true  revelation;  so  the  same  subject 
hrin^^  ns  now  to  the  more  [)leasing  task  of  shewing 
wherein  the  true  differed  from  the  false.  To  our  pre- 
si3nt  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  notice  only  of 
that  primmy  and  capital  mark  of  distinction,  w  hich  dit- 
iei^enced  Judaism  from  all  the  rest;  and  this  was  its 
pretending  to  come  from  the  first  Cause  of  ail 
things;  and  its  coni>emning  evekv  other  re- 
i«iGioN  for  ak  imposture, 

I.  Not  one  of  all  that  numerous  rabble  of  revelations, 
ever  pretended  to  come  from  the  first  Cause  *},  or 
taught  the  worship  of  the  one  God  in  their  public  mi* 
nistrations :];.     So  true  is  that  which  Eusebius  observes 

'     .     ♦'See  Div.  Leg.  book  iu  |  i,  2,5',  6.  8c  book  iii.  §  4. 
t  Ibid,  book  ii.  §  2. 
J  See  note  [A]  at  tbe  end  of  this  Book.  ^  , 
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from  Scripture,  tliat^^  for  the  Hebi^w  people  alorie  wsa 
'^  reserved  the  lionopr  of  being  initiated  into  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  God  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of  beii^ 
"  insthicted  ip  the  practice  of  true  piety  towards  him  *.** 
I  said,  in  their  public  ministratiom^  for  we  have  seen  it 
was  taught  in  their  mysteries  to  a  few ;  and  to  their  mys-' 
teriesy  itis  tieaiarkable,  the  learned  Father  alludes ;  who 
opposeth  the  case  of  the  Hebrews^  to  the  Pa^uisf; 
where  a  small  and  select  number  only  was  initiated  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  Creator;  but  in  Judea,  a  whol^ 
people. 

I L  That  the  Hebrews  were  as  singular,  in  condemning 
all  other  religions  of  imposture,  fts  in  publicly  wor- 
$hipping  one  God,  the  Creatbr,  bath  been  i^wn  in  the 
former  volume. 

There  ,ts  nothing  more  surprising  in  all  Pagan  Anti- 
quity, than  that,  amidst  their  endless  Revelations^  not 
one  of  them  should  ever  pretend  to  come  from  the  l^'iast 
Cause  of  all  things;  or  should  condemn  the  rest  of 
falsehood ;  And  yet  there  is  nothing  which  modern  writers 
are  more  accustomed  to  pass  over  without  reflection.  But 
the  ancient  Fathers,  who  were  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  paganism,  seem  to  have  rebutted  it 
with  the  attention  that  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance 
deserves :  and  I  apprehend,  it  was  no  other  than  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  it,  which  made  them  recur 
so  generally,  as  they  do,  to  the  agency  of  the  1>evil  :  for 
I  must  beg  leave  to  assure  certain  modern  i^ect^rs  of 
prejudices,  that  the  Fathers  are  not  commonly  led  away 
by  a  vain  superstition  ;  as  thcy  affect  to  ^present  them : 
so  that  when  these  venerable  writers  unanimously  con- 
curred in  thinking,  that  the  deml  had  a  great  share  in 
the  introduction  and  support  of  pagan  revelation^  I  ima- 
gine they  were  led  to  this  conclusion  from  such  like  consi- 
derations as  the^e,^ ^That  had  these  impostures  been 

the  sole  agency  of  men,  it  is  inconceivable  that  nO  one 
false  prophet,  no  one  speculative  philosopher^  of  all  those 
who  regulated  states,  were  w^elt  acquainted  with  the  first 
Cause,  and  affected  singularkiei  and  refinement,  should 
ever  have  pretended  to  receive  his  Revelations  fiom  tlie 

•  S«e  note  [B]  a(  tbc  end  of  this  Beok^ 

^  See  Dili.  Lfg.  ><4  ii.  pp#944&S49- :  :  . 
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only  trae  God;  or  have  accused  the  rest  of  falsehood  :  A 
-thing  so  very  natural  for  some  or  other  of  them  to  have 
tlone,  were  it. but  to  advance  their  own  religion,  in  point 
of  truth  or  origin,  above  the  rest.  On  the  oontracy,  so 
nverse  were  they  to  any  thmg  of  this  management,  that 
-those  who  pretended  to  inspirations  even  from  Jupitjcr, 
'never  considered  him,  as  he  was  often  considered  by 
particulars,  in  tiic  sentie  of  the  Creator  of  i^  things ; 
but  as  the  local  tutelar  Jupiter,  of  Crete,  for  instance, 
or  Libya.  Again,  those  who  pretetided  to  tlie  best 
system  of  religion,  meant  not  the  best  simply;  but  the 
•be&t  for  their  own  peculiar  community  ^.  This,  if  a  su- 
pernatural agency  be  excluded,  seemed  utterly  unac- 
coui^able.  out  admitting  tl^  Devil  to  bis  share,  a  very 
good  reason  might  l)e  assigned  :  for  it  is  certain,  the  suf- 
.teriAg  his  agents  to  prt^tend  inspiration  from  the  first 
Cause  woaid  have  greatly  endangered  idcriatry;  and 
the  suffering  any  of  tiiem  to  condemn  the  rest  of  false* 
hood,  would  (by  setting  men  upon  enquiry  and  enmi* 
nation)  have  soon  put  a  stop  to  tlie  unbound^  proeiteas 
cfit.' 

Thus,  I  suppose^  tlie  Fathers  reasoned :  arid  I  be- 
lieve our  Freethinkers,  with  all  their  logic,  would  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  shew  that  they  rca^oned  ill. 

But  as  we  have  made  it  ouf  business,  all.  along,  to 

enquire  into  the  natural  causes  of  paganism,  in  ail 

-its  amazing  appearances,  we  shall  go  on,  in  the  same 

way,  to  see  what  may  be  assigned  for  this  most  amazing 

of  all. 

1 .  First  then,  the  false  prophet  and  politician, 
who  formerly  cheated  under  one  and  the  same  person*)^, 
found  it  necessary,  in  his  character  o[  Propiiet;  to  pre- 
tend ^  inspiration  from  the  God  most  reverenced  by  the 
.people;  and  this  God  was  generally  ode  of  their  dead 
ancestors,  or  citizens^  tvliosie  services  to  the  community 
had  procure  him  divine  honours ;{:;  and  who  tias,  of 
coirse,  a  local  tutelary  Deity.  la  his  chqi*acter  of  Po- 
litician, he  thQug):it  it  of  kkiportance.  to  hat^  the  national 
worship  paid,  to  the  Fomidet  of  the  Society,  or,  to  the 
father  of  (be  Tribe;  for  a  God,  wiio  had.th^n  in  pe- 
culiar, suited  the  gross  conceptions  of  the  people  much 

♦  See  Div.  Leg.  .l»o«k  ii.  i  6.\  -  t*Id>;ib.  i«r       J  tlbid.  §  i. 
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better  than  a  commoa  Deity  at.  large.  But  this  practiod 
gave  birth  to  two  priaciples,  which  [irevented  any  opening 
for  a  pretended  intercourse  witli  the  one  God,  the  Creator. 
1.  Tlie  first  was,  an  opinion  of  their  divines,  that  tlie 
supreme  God  did  not  immediately  concern  himself  witli 
the  government  of  the  world,  but  left  it  to  local  tutelary 
deities,  his  vicegerents*.  2.  The  second^  an  opinion 
of  their  lawgivers,  that  it  would  be  of  fatal  conse- 
quence to  Society,  to  discover  the  first  Cause  of  all  things 
to  the  people  t- 

2.  But  secondly,  that  which  one  would  imagine  should 
have  brought  the  one  God,  the  Creator,  to  the  know* 
led^  of  thewOTld,  in  some  public  Institution  of  religion," 
namely,  his  being  taught  to  so  many  in  the  Mysteries; 
and  particularly  to  all  who  pretended  to  revelation  and 
hmgiving  J,  was  the  very  thing  that  kept  him  unknown ; 
because  all  who- came  to  the  knowledge  of  him  this  way, 
bad  it  communicated  to  them  under  the  most  religious 
seal  of  secresy. 

3.  Now,  while  the  first  Cause  of  all  things  was  re- 
jected or  unknown,  and  nothing  professed  in  the  public 
worship  but  local  tutelary  Deities,  each  of  which  had 
his  own  appointment,  and  little  concerned  himself  in  that 
of  another's,  no  one  religion  could  accuse  the  other  of 
falsehood^  because  they  all  stood  upon  th^  same  foun- 
dation. 

How  far  this  may  account,  in  a  natural  way,  for  the 
matter  in  question,  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
learned. 

Here  then  we  rest;  An  essential  difference  between 
the  Jewish  and  all  other  religions  is  now  found :  the 
very  mark  we  wanted,  to  discnminate  the  true- from  the 
&lse. 

Aft  for  any  marks  of  resemblance  in  matters  circum- 
stantial, thitj  will  give  us  no  manner  of  concern.  The 
shame  of  this  allegation  must  lie  with  the  Deist,  who  can, 
in  comcience,  bring  it  into  account,  for  the  equal  false- 
hood of  them  both ;  seeing,  w^re  the  Jewish  (as  we  pre- 
tend) true,  and  the  Pagan  fiifee,  that  very  resemblance 
must  still  remain.  For  what,  I  pray,  is  a  false  religion, 
but  the  counterfeit  of  a  true?    And  what  is  it  to  counter- 

♦  Bit*  Ley.^book  ii,§  i.'  f  I^bid.  §4.  flbid.  '  r,^^^\^ 
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felt)  but  to  assume  the  likeness  of  the  thing  usurped  ^ 
In  gpod  earnest)  an  Impostor^  without  due  single  fea- 
ture of  truth)  would  be  a  rarity  even  amongst  monsters^ 

S  E  C  T.    11. 

BUT  the  business  of  this  Work  is  not  probability  but 
l>£MONSTKATioN«  ThiS)  therefore^  only  by  the  way,  and 
to  lead  us  the  m(>re  easily  into  the  main  road  of  our  en-' 
4|uiry:  for  the  reader  now  sees  we  are  pursuing  no 
desperate  adventure,  while  we  endeavour  to  deduce  the 
divinity  of  Moseses  LaW)  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
law  itself. 

I  go  on  with  my  proposed  demonstration. 

Having  proved  in  the  foi^going  vdume  the  first  and 

second  propositions That  the  inculcating  the  doc^ 

trine  of  a  future  estate  of  rewards  mid  punishments  is 
necessafy  to  the  well-being  of  civil  Society ; — and,  That 
idlmankindt  €spex:iallif  the  most  wise  and  learned  nations 
qf  antiquity y  have  concurred  in  believmg  and  teachmg 

that  this  doctrine  was  of  such  use  to  civil  Society : -- 

I  come,  in  this,  to  the  third) 

That  the  doctrine   of    a  ruTuiiE  state    of 

REWARDS  AND  PtJNISfetMENTS  IS  NOt  TO  BE 
FOUND  rSi  NOR  D^D  MAKE  PART  OF,  THE  Mo- 
SAIC  DISPENSATION. 

Now  as,  in  support  of  the  two  first  PropositicMis,  I 
was  forced  to  make  my  way  through  the  long  chicane  of 
Atheism  and  Freetbinking ;  so  in  defence  of  the  third,  I 
shall  have  the  much  harder  fortune  of  finding  Adversaries 
in  the  quarter  of  our  Friends ;  for  it  hath  happened  un- 
luckily) that  mbtaken  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  and  of 
the  Christian  Dispensations,  have  made  some  advo- 
cdtes  of  Revelation  always  unwilling  to  confess  the  truth 
which  I  here  endeavour  to  establish ;  and  a  late  revived 
despicable  whimsy  concerning  tliesadducisni  of  the  He- 
brews, hath  now  violently  inclined  them  to  oppose  it* 

A  man  less  fond  of  truth,  and  equally  attaclied-  to 
RELTcroN,  would  havc  here  stopt  short,  and  ventutied 
no  farther  in  a  road  where  he  must  so  frequently  suffer 
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Ihe  displeasure  of  forsejcihg  those  be  most  agrees  with; 
and  the  mucli  greater  nioititicjation  of  appekiing  to  go 
along  with  those  be  most  diSers  from.  I  have  often  asked 
my^If^  What  I  had  to  dq^  to  invent  new  argutncnts  for 
Religion,  ,when  tlie  old  ones  had  outlived  so  many  ge- 
nerations of  t^is  mortal  race  of  infidels  and  freethinkers? 
Why  I  did  not  ratlier  chuse  the  high  road  of  literary 
hoqours,  and  pick  out  some  poor  critic,  or  small  pbiio* 
sopher  of  this  school,  to  .offer  up  at  tlie  shrine  of  violated 
sense  wd  virtue  ?  Things  that  might  be  exposed  to 
their  deserved  contempt  on  any  principles ;  or  indeed 
without  any  :  I  nwght  then  have  flourished  in  the  favour 
of  my  superiors,  ^nd  the  good- will  of  all  my  brethren. 
But  the  love  of  truth  breaks  all  my  measures  :  /m- 
periosa  trakit  Veritas ;  and  I  am  once  more  borne  away 
10  the  deep  and  trqqbled  torrent  of  Antiquity,    * 

These  various  prejudices  above  mentioned  oblige  irie 
therefore  to  prove  tlii  third  Proposition,  in  the  same 
circumstantial  manner.  I  proved  the  first  and  second : 
and  this  will  require  a  previous  explanation  of  the  uo- 
SAIC  POLicr. 

£ut  to  form  a  r^$ht  idea  of  that  Institution,  it  wilt 
be  necessary  to  know  the  g^ius  and  manners  of  the 
Hebrew  people  ;  though  it  be,  as  v/e  conceive,  of 
diving  appointment :  and  still  more  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  character  and  abilities  of. their  lawgiver,  if 
it  be,  as  our  adversaries  pretend,  only  of  human. 

Now  as  the  Hebnews^  on  receiving  their  law,  wem 
|)ut  just  come  from  a  strange  country^  the  land  of  Egypt; 
where  the  people  had  been  held  in  slavery  and  op- 
]?ression ;  and  their  Leader  bred  at  court,  and  instructed 
in  all  the  learning  of  their  colleges ;  it  could  not  but  be, 
that  the  genius  and  manners  of  both  would  receive  a  high 
tincture  from  those  with  whom  they  had  so  long,  and  in 
such  different  stations,  conversed:  And  in  fact,  holy 
Scripture  assures  us,  that  Moses  was  cmversant  in  ail 
the  wisdom,  and  the  Israelites  besotted  zvith  all  the 
whoredoms  or  idotatrieSy  of  Egypt. 

It  will  be  of  importance  therefore  to  know  the  state  of 
SUPERSTITION  and  LEARNING  in  Kgs'pt  during  these 
early  ages. 

This,  as  it  is  a  necessary,  so  one-would  think,  ^should 
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be  no  difficult  enquiry ;  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that 
the  same  Scripture  which  tells  us,  that  the  lawgiver  and 
bis  pec^le  brought  their  wisdom  and  superstitions  from 
Egypt,  would  tell  us  also  what  that  wisdom  and  what 
those  superstitions  were.  And  so  indeed  it  does ;  as 
will  be  seen  in  due  time :  Yet,  by  ill  fortune,  the  fact 
stands,  at  present,  so  precarious,  as  to  need  much  pains, 
and  many  words,  to  make  it  owned.  Divines,  it  is 
confessed,  seem  to  allow  the  testimony  of  Stephen  and 
Ezekiel,  whc^  under  the  very  impulse  of  inspiration,  say 
that  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  whdom,  and  the 
people  devoted  to  all  the  mpentitims  of  Egypt;  yet, 
when  they  come  to  explain  that  learning,  they  make  it  to 
consist  in  such  foppeiies,  as  a  wise  and  honest  mad,  like 
Moses,  would  never  practise :  when  they  come  to  parti- 
cularize those  superstitioins,  they  will  not  allow  even-  the 
Golden  Calf,  the  o.MODXOS  Sr©*  o  "AniX  x«Xf«>i>®»* 
to  be  of  tiieir  number.  For  by  an  odd  chance,  thdti^ 
not  uncommon  in  blind  scuttles,  the  infidels  and  we  have 
changed  weapons :  Our  enemies  attack  us  with  the  Bible, 
to  prove  tlie  Egyptians  very  learned  and  very,  super^ 
stitious  in  the  time  of  Moses  ;  and  we  defend  ours^ves 
with  the  nesv  Chronology  of  Sir  Isaac  Newt6n,  to  ^ro^ 
them  very  barbarous  and  vqry  innocent. 

Would  the  reader  know  how  this  came  about;  it  wcfe 
An  this  wise :  The  infidels  had  observed  (as  who  tliat 
ever  looked  into  sacred  aftd  profane  Antiquity  hath 
not  ?)  tliat  in  the  Jewish  Law  there  were  many  ordi- 
nances respective  of  the  institutions  of  Egypt  This 
circumstance  they  seized  5  and,  according  to  their  custom, 
envenomed ;  by  drawing  from  thence  a  conclusion 
against  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  The  defenders 
of  Revelation,  surprised  with  the  novelty  of  the  argii* 
ment,  did  that,  in  a  fright  and  in  excess  of  caution, 
which  one  may  observe  unprepared  disputants  generally 
do,  to  support  their  opinions ;  that  is,  they  chose  rather 
to.  deny  the  premisses  than  the  conclusion.  For 
'such,  not  knowing  to  what  their  adversary's  principles 
may  lead,  think  it  a  point  of  prudence  to  stop  him  in 
his  first  advance :  whereas  the  skilful  disputant  well 
knows,  that  he  never  has  his  enemy  at  more  advantages, 
*  Hfrod,  I  iii,  c,  29/  ^  t  * 
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tban  when^  by  aUomog  the  premisses,  1^  shmvs  him 
ai^uing  wrong  from  bis  own  principles ;  for  the  question 
being  tiben  to  be  decided  by  the  certain  rules  of  lo^c,  his 
confutation  exposes  the  weakness  of  the .  advocate  as  well 
as  of  the  caisse.  When  this  is  over,  he  may  turn  with 
a  good  grace  upon  the  premisses ;  to  expose  them,  if 
false ;  to  rectify  them,  if  misrepresented  ;  or  to  employ 
them  in  the  service  of  Religion,  if  truly  and  faithfully 
delivered :  And  this  service  they  will  never  refuse  liim  ; 
as  I  shall  shew  in  the  previous  question  of  the  high  aiUi' 
quity  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  main  question  of  the  omis^ 
sian  ^  a  future  state  in  the  institution  of' the  Hebrews. 

And  I  am  well  persuaded  that,  had  those  excel- 
lent advocates  of  Religion  (whose  labours  have  set 
the  truth  in  a  lii^  not  to  be  resisted)  but  duly  weighed 
the  character  of  those  with  whom  they  had  to  do,  they 
would  have  been  less  startled  at  any  consequences  the 
power  of  their  logic  could  have  deduced.  The  Tojands, 
the  Blounts,  the  Tindals,  are,  in  truth,  of  a  temper  and 
coijfiplexion,  in  which  one  finds  more  of  that  quality 
which  subjects  men  to  draw  wrong  Conclusions,  than 
of  that  which  enables  them  to  invent  false  Principles. 

The  excellent  Spencer,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  dis* 
sipate  this  panic,  by  shewing  these  premisses  to  be  the 
true  key  to  the  reason  of  the  law  ;  for  the  want  ot 
^sufficient  reason  in  the  ceremonial  and  positive  part  of 
it,  was  the  greatest  objection,  which  thinking  men  had, 
to  the  divinity  of  its  original. 

JBut  all  this  did  not  yet  reconcile  men  to  those  pre- 
misses. It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  another  quarrel 
with  them,  bissides  the  poor  unlearned  fear  of  their  leading 
to  the  infidel's  cbticlusion  ;  namely,  for  their  being  an 
adversary's  principle,  simply ;  and,  on  that  score  alone 
to  be  disputed.  This  is  a  perverse,  though  common 
prejudice,  which  infects  our  whole  cbmmunicdtion ; 
and  hath  hurt  unity  in  the  church,  and  hunmnity  in  civil 
Bfe,  as  well  as  peace  in  the  schoolis.  For  who  knows 
not  tha^  th6  SaAie  impotent  aversion  to  things  abused 
by  an  ferfemy,  huth  made  one  sort  of  sectanes  cjivide 
from  the  national  church,  and  iahothcr  reprobate  tlie 
most  indiflFcrent  manners  oC  tbeir  ooMnti^  ?^  ?  - 
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And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  till  that  unlucky  timd 
when  the  ittfidels  first  blundered  upon  truth,  this  prin* 
ciple  met  with  a  very  general  reception :  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  modem  Divines  of  all  denominations,  con- 
curring in  their  use  of  it,  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of 
God's  Law'^,  and  the  truth  of  his  Son's  interpretation  of 
them,  where  he  assureth  us  that  they  were  given  to  th6 
Hebrews /or  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;  no  sort  of 
men  sticking  out,  but  a  few  visionary  Jews*,  who,  be- 
sotted with  tlie  nonsense  of  their  cabbala^  obstinately 
shut  their  eyes  against  all  tlie  light  which  the  excellent 
Maimoxides  had  first  poured  into  this  palpable  ob-* 
scure. 

Not  that  I  would  be  understood  as  admitting  th^. 
premisses  in  the  latitude  in  vifhichour  adversaries  deliver 
tliem ; 

Iliaces  intra  muros  peccatur  ^  ea;tra. 

The  human  mind,  miserably  weak  and  instable,  and 
distracted  with  a  grfeat  vaiiety  of  objects,  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  repose  itself  in  system  ;  nothing  being  mpifc 
uneasy  to  us  than  a  state  of  doubt;  or /a  view  toolarge 
for  our  comprehension.  Hence  we  see,  that,  of  every 
imaginary  fact,  some  or  otiier  have  made  an  hypothesis ; 
of  every  cloud,  a  cdstle :  And  the  common  vice  of  (hese 
castle-builders  is  to  draw  every  thing  within  its  precincts, 
which  they  fancy  may  contribute  to  its  defence  or  em- 
bellishment. We  have  given  an  instance,  in  the  foregoing 
book,  of  the  folly  of  tiiose  who  have  run  into  the  con- 
ti'ary  extreme,  and  are  for  deriving  all  arts,  laws  and 
religions,  from  the  People  of  God  :  an  extravagance  at 
lengtli  come  to  such  a  height,  that,  if  you  will  believe 
certain  writers  *,  the  poor  heathen  had  neither  the  grace 
to  kneel  to  prayers,  nor  the  wit  to  put  their  Gods  under 
cover,  till  the  Israelites  taught  them  the  way.  But  our 
'^'ise  adversaries  are  even  with  them ;  and  will  bate  no 
believer  an  inch,  in  driving  on  an  hypothesis :  for  had 
not  the  Egyptians,  by  grieat  good  luck^  as  they  give  us 
to  understand  f,  enjoined  honour  t0  parentSy  and  re- 
strained  theft  by  punishment^  tlie  Jews  had  been  in  a 

•  See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  tbie  Book. 

t  See  Mariham's  C«4ion  Cbron.  ed  Fritfi^<|.  pp.  177. 188. 
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sad  blind  condition  when  thc)^  came  to  take  possession* 
of  Ihe  promised  land.  Are  these  men  more  sober  in  thcii* 
accounts  of  the  religious  Institutions  of  the  Hebrews?  I' 
think  not ;  when  they  pretend  to  prove  circumcision  of 
Egyptian  original  from  the  testimony  of  late  writers,  who 
neither  speak  to  the  point,  nor  in  this  point  are  in  reason' 
to  be  regarded,  if  they  did  *. 

But  why  all  this  strife  for  or.  against  the  one  or  other 
hypothesis?  for  assuredly  it  would  no  more  follow,  from- 
this  of  our  adversaries,  that  the  Jewish  Religion  was 
false,  than  from  a  lately  revived  one  of  our  friends, 
which  supposes  all  the  Gods  of  E^ypt  to  have  come  out 
of  Abrahams  family  f,  that  tlie  Egyptian  was  true. 

It  must  indeed  be  of  use  to  true  religion,  where  or 
whatever  it  be,  to  trace  up  things  to  their  original :  and 
for  that  reason  alone,  without  any  views  to  party,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  prove  the  four  following  propositions. 

I.  Tliat  the  Egyptian  learning,  celebrated  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Egyptian  superstition  there  condemned^ 
were  the  veiy  learning  and  superstition  represented  by 
the  Greek  writers,  as  tlie  honour  and  opprobrium  of  tiiat 
Kingdom.  - 

2/ That  the  Jewish  people  were  extremely  fond  of^ 
Egypdain  nmnners,  and  did  frequently  fell  into  Egyptian 
superstitions :  and  that  many  of  the  laws  given  to  theni 
by  the  ministry  of  Moses,  were  instituted,  partly  in  com- 
pliance to  their  prejudices,  and  partly  in  opposition  to 
those  superstititons. 

3.  That  Moses's  Egyptian  learning,  and  the  laws 
he  instituted  in  compliance  to  the  people's  prejudices^ 
and  in  opposition  to  Egyptian  superstitions,  are  no  rea^ 
sonable  objection  to  the  divinity  of  bis  mission.  And/-  ' 
•  4.  That  those  very  circumstances  are  a  strong  con^ 
firmation  of  the  truth  of  his  pretensions.  -       •  V 

The  inquiry,  into  which  the  proof  of  these  points  will 
lead  us,  is,  as  we  said,  very  necessary  to  the  gaining  a 
true  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Jewi^  £Hspensation  :  as 
that  idea  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  the  force  of  those  arguments,  I  ain  preparing  for  the 
supiprt.  of  my  THiRP  PROPOSITION^  That  the4oQtrine 

';♦  S€ehote[p]attheendofthi8Bbak.  "^  .^ 
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tf  M  future  state  is  not  to  be  found  in,  ?wr  did^  make, 
part  of  the  Jewish  Dispensatum*  But  the  inquiry  hiigs. 
still  a  further  use..  I  shall  employ  the  result  of  It  to 
strengthen  that  general  coaclusbn,  that  Moses  had 
iiEALLY  A  DiviNii  MISSION,  which  I  have  promised 
tp  deduce  through  the  medium  o(  this  third  proposition  : 
$0  tliattbe  reader  must  not  think  me  m  the  humour  to 
trifle  with  him,  if  this  inquiry  sliould  prove  longer  than 
be  expected. 

And  here,  on  the  entrance,  it  will  be  no  improper 
place  to  explain  my  ineaning,  when,  in  my  first  setting 
out,  I  promised  to  <l^monstrate  the  truth  ojf  the  Jewish 
revelation^  px  the  principles  of  a  religious  di:ist. 
Had  I  meant  no  more  by  this,  than  that  I  would  ai^ue 
with  him  on  common  princifJeSy  I  had  only  insulted  the 
reader's  understanding  by  an  affected  expression,  while 
i  pretended  to  make  that  peculiar  to  my  defence,  wli<?h 
i^  or  ought  to  be,  a  circumstance  common  to  all :  or 
liad  I  meant  so  much  by  it,  as  to  imply,  that  I  would 
argue  with  tlie  Deist  on  his  own  false  principles,  I.  had 
^eo  unreasonably  bespoke  the  reader's  long  attention 
to  a  mere  argument  ad  hmninem^  which,  at  best,  had 
only  proved  the  free-thinker  a  bad  reasoner;  ai|d  who 
wants  to  be  convinced  of  that?  but  my  point  w$ls  not  so 
much  to  shew  that  the  Infidel  was  in  the  wrong,  as  that 
the  Believer  was  in  the  right  The  only  remaining  s^nse 
|:hen  of  the  Deist's  own  principles  is  tliis,  Those  true 
principles  of  his,  which  because  they  are  generally  held 
by  .the  enemies  of  lieligion,  and  almost  as  generally  re- 
jeeted  by  the  friends,  of  it,  Imve  got  the  title  of  Mistical 
pri/icipies.  Such^  for  instanoci,  asthis  I  amgpingupoUi 
the  high  antiquity  (f  the  Egyptian  wisdom ;  and  such 
fLS  that,  for  the  saJce  of  whidi  I  go  upon  it,  the  omission 
tfthe  doctrine  of  a  future  state  in  the  Mosaic  dispen^ 
$ation.  And  these  are  the  principles  by  which  I  promise^ 
\n  good  time,  to  overturn  all  his  conclusions* 
.  ,  .  .  ..         r     .     •  .     * 

SECT.    III. 

THE  first  proposition  is,  Thai  the  Egyptian  learnings 
eekbrated  in  Scripture^  and  Me  Egyptian  superstition^ 
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there  condemned,  rvere  the  veiy  harning  and  supers 
stition  represented  by  the  Greek  xvriters  as  the  hwwtir 
and  oppy^brtum  of  that  kirtgdom. 

To  prove  this,  1  shall  in  the  first  place  shew  (both  by 
external  and  internal  evidence)  the  just  pretensions  which 
Egypt  had  to  a  superior  antiquity:  and  then  examine 
the  new  hypothesis  of  Sir  Isaac  Newto!^  against  that 
antiquity.  " 

It  is  confessed  on  aH  hands,  that  the  Greek  writer^ 
concur  in  representing  Egypt  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  powerful  monarchies  in  the  world.  In  support  of 
what  tliey  deliver,  we  may  observe,  tliat  tliey  have  given 
a  very  particular  account  of  the  civil  and  religtous  cus- 
toms in  use  from  the  most  early  times  of  memoi7  •  ^^* 
toms  of  such  a  kind,  as  shew  the  followers  of  them  to 
have  been  most  polite  and  powerful. — ^Thus  stands  the 
Grecian  evidence. 

But  to  this  it  maybe  replied,  that  the  Greeks  are,  in 
all  respects,  incompetent  witnesses,  and  carry  withtheni 
Such  imperfections  as  are  sufficient  to  discredit  any  ev> 
dence ;  being,  indeed,  very  igrKfranty  and  very  prejudiced. 
As  this  made  them  liable  to  imposition ;  so,  failing, 
as  We  shall  see,  into  ill  hands,  they  actually  wei-e  im- 
posed on. 

Tlieir  ignorance  may  be  fairly  collected  from  theii: 
age;  and  from  the  authors  of  their  inteHigence.  They 
ail  lived  long  after  the  times  in  question ;  and,  though 
they  received  indeed  their  information  from  Egypt  itself; 
yci,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  not  till  after  the  entire 
destruction  of  that  ancient  empire,  and  when  it  was  now 
become  a  province,  in  succession,  to  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean conquerors  :  when  their  ancient  and  public  records 
were  destroyed;  and  their  very  learning  and  genius 
changed  to  a  conformity  with  their  Grecian  masters  r 
who  would  ilfeeds;  at  this  time  of  day,  l&eek  wisdom 
from  Egypt,  which  could  but  fiimisb  tliem  with  ihtvt 
own ;  tiiougb,  because  they  would  have  it  so,  disguised 
under  tlie  stately  obscurity  of  an  Eastern  cover  *. 

Nor  were  their  prejudices  less  notorious.  They 
thought  themselves  A^itocthones,  the  original  inhabi'*- 
feants  of  the  earth,  and  indebted  to  none  for  their  advan* 

■  ♦.  ^ce  Div.  Leg.  book  iii.  §f  4.  n  \ 
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lages.  But  when  knawledge  and  acquaintance  with 
foreign  nations  had  convinced  tbein  of  their  mistake  ;^ 
and  that,  so  far  from  owing  nothing  to  others,  tliey  owed 
almost  every  thing  to  Egypt;  tlieir  writers,  still  true  to 
their  natural  vanity,  novv  gave  the  post  of  honour  to 
these,  which  they  could  no  longer  keep  to  themselves : 
and  complimented  tlieir  new  instructors  with  tlie 
most  extravagant  antiquity.  WJiat  the  Greeks  con* 
cei\'ed  out  of  v^in-^lory,  the  Egyptians  cherished^  to 
promote  a  trade,  Thia  country  was  long  the  mart  of 
knowledge  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  ivorld :  and  as 
nothing  so  much  recommends  this  kind  of  cx)mmodity  as 
its  age,  tliey  set  it  off*  by  forged  records,  which  extended 
their  history  to  a  most  unreasonable  lengtli  of  time :  ac« 
(counts  of  these  have  befen  conveyed  to  us  by  ancient 
authors^  and  fully  confuted  by  the  modem. — Thus  stands 
the  objection  to  the  Grecian  evidence.  And,  though 
I  have  no  business  lo  determine  in  this  question^  as  the 
use  I  make  of  the 'Greek  authority  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  it ;  yet  I  must  needs  confess  that,  were  there  nq 
writings  of  higher  antiquity  to  confinn  the  Grecian,  their 
testimony  would  be  very  doubtful:  but,  could  MTiting9 
of  much, higher  antiquity  be  found  to  contradict  it,  they 
would  deserve  to  have  no  credit  at  all. 
.,  .Whatever  therefore  they  say  oftlie  high  antiquity  of 
Jlgypt,  unsupported  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or  the 
testimony  of  holy  Scripture,  shall  never  be  employed  in 
this  inquiry :  but  whatever  Reason  and  Scripture  seem 
to  contradict,  whether  it  serve  the  one  or  other  purpo^i 
I  sliail  always  totally  reject. 

,  The  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Greek  MTiters  in  re- 
presenting E^pt  as  the  most  ancient  and  best  policied 
empire  in  tlie  world,  is,  as  we  say>  generally  known 
aad  acknowledged. 

I.  Let  us.  see  then,  in  the  6r8t  place,  what  reason 
says  cgnceming  this  matter. 

There  is,  if  I  b^  not  miuch  mistaken,  one  circumsiaoce 
in  the  situation  of  I'gypt,  which  seems  to  assert  its  claim 
to  a  priority  amongst  the  civilized  Nations ;  and  con- 
sequently to  it's  eldership  in  Arts  and  Arms. 
.  Tbqr^^.i^  no.sqil  on  the  face  of  the  globe  so  fertile,  but 
whctti  in  a  little  tinoei  be<x>med  naturally  effete  hy  pas« 
.       :  .J  -.-      Jurage 
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lumge  and  tillage.  This,  in  the  early  ag^s  of  the  world, 
£m*g^  the  unsettled  tribes  of  men  to  be.  perpetually 
shifting  their  abode.  For  the  world  lying  all  before 
them,  they  saw  a  speedier  and  easier  relief  in  removing 
to  fresh  ground,  than  in  turning  their  thoi^ts  to  the 
recovery  *  of  the  fertility  of  that  already  spent  by  occu-f 
pation :  for  it  is  necessity  alone,  to  which  wo^  are  in^ 
debted  for  all  the  artificial  methods  of  supplying  our  wants. 

Now  the  plain  of  Egypt  having  its  fertility  annually 
restored  by  the  periodic  overflowings  of  tlie  Nile,  they, 
whom  i^hance  or  choice  had  once  directed  to  sit  dowu 
upon  its  banks,  had  never  after  an  occasion  to  removb.> 
their  tents.  And  when  men  have  l)een  so  long  settled  w 
in  a  place,  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  be^ 
come  natives  of  the  soil,  the  inborn  love  of  a  Country 
has,  by  that  time,  struck  such  deep  roots  into  it,  that 
nothing  but  extreme  violence  can  draw  them  out.  Hence, 
civil  policy  arises ;  which,  wliile  the  unsettled  tribes  of 
mankind  keep  shifting  from  place  to  place,  remains 
stifled  in  its  seeds. 

This,  I  apprehend^  if  rightly  considered,  will  induce 
U3  to  conclude,  that  Egypt  was  very  likely  to  have  bee^ 
one  of  the  first  civilized  countries  on  the  globe. 

11.  Let  us  sec  next  what  scripture  has  recorded  in 
.support  of  the  same  truth. 

1 .  So  early  as  the  time  of  Abraliam  we  find  a  king  in 
Egypt  of  the  common  name  of.  Pharaoh  f  :  which  would 
induce  one  to  believe,  tliat  the  civil  policy  was  much  the 
same  as  in  the  times  of  Joseph  and  Moses  :  and  how 
perfect  it  then  was,  will  be  seen  presently.  This  king^ 
dom  is  represeated  as  abounding  in  com,  and  capable 
of  relieving otiiem  in  a  timq  of  fantine  X «  which  no  king-» 
dom  can  do,  where  agnculture  has  not  been  improved 
by  art,  and  regulated  by  a  civil  policy.  We  seethe 
splendor  of  a  luxurious  court,  in  the  princes  who  resided 
-in  the  monarch's  household  v  amoi^st  whom,  we  find 
isome  (as  the  most  thriving  tmde^or  royal  favour)  to  have 
Jbecn  procurers  to  his  pleasures  f:  nor  were  the  presents^ 

*  See>iotc[E]  atthe  eridoflhisBook.  . 

.'  t  Oe^esi  xii.  15,  J  Ver.  ip.  ^ 

II  The  princes  also fif  Pharaoh  S0w  her,  and  cqj^mk^ped  iiek  before 
PiiARAt>u ;  and  thewornqH  wgsfak^yUoPharaoh*s  house.  Gen.  xiU  15. 
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made  by  Phamob  to  Abraham,  at  all  untt  ortfay  of  a 
;2;reat  kuig  *.  An  adventoie  of  the  same  sort  as  this  of 
Abrabams  with  Phamoh,  happened  to  his  son  Isaac 
with  Abitnelecli ;  which  will  instract  us  m  the  difference 
be^veen  an  Egyptian  monarchy  and  a  petty  roitelet  of 
the  Philistines.  Abimekch  i&  described  as  little  different 
from  a  sample  particular  f^  without  his  guards,  or  great 
princes :  so  jealous  and  afiraid  of  Isaac's  growing  power, 
that  be  obliged  him  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions  :j; ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  went  afterwards  to  beg  a 
peace  of  him,  and  wolitd  swear  him  to  tbe  obseivance 
of  it  II. 

i2.  The  caravan  of  Isbmaeliie  mercliants,  gokig  irom 
Gilead  to  Egypt  5[,  briftgs  us  to  the  second  scripture- 
peHod  of  this  ancient  monarchy.  And  here  their  camel- 
loads  ofspicerv,  balm,  and  myrrh,  and  their  traffic  in 
young  slaves  **,  commodities  only  for  a  rich  and  luxu-^ 
rioiis  people,  sufficiently  declare  the  estaUished  power 
and  wealrti  of  Egypt.  We  find  a  captain  of  Pbanu^'s 
guard ;  a  chief  butler,  and  a  baker  ff.  We  see  in  tbe 
vestures  of  fine  linen,  in  the  gold  chains,  and  state- 
charidts  given  to  Joseph :};:{;,  all  the  marks  of  luxliry 
and  politeness  :  and  in  the  cities  for  laying  up  of  stores 
and  provisions  ||||,  tbe  effects  of  wise  government  and 
opulence.  Nor  is  the  policy  of  a  distinct  priesthood, 
which  i^  so  circumstantially  described  in  the  history  of 
this  period,  one  of  the  least  marks  of  the  hi^  antiquity 
of  this  flourishing  kingdom.  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands, 
that  there  was  such  an  Institution  in  Egypt,  long  before 
it  was  known  in  any  other  parts  of  the  East.  And  if 
what^Diodorous  Siculus  intimates  to  be  the  ori^naictf  a 
distinct  priesthood,  be  true,. namely  tlie  growing  mul-^ 
titude  of  religious  rites,  we  see  the  whole  force  of  thb 
observation.  For  multiplicity  of  reli^ous  rites  is  gene^ 
mlly  in  proportion  to  the  iadvances  in  civil  life. 

3.  The  redemption  of  the  Hebrews  from  their  slavery 
is  the  third  period  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  recorded 
in  Scripture.    Here,  the  building  of  treasure  cities  ^^, 

*  Gen.  xii.  16.  t  lb.  ch.  xxvi.  7,  S.  J  Ver.  16. 

II  Ver.  26,  &  seq.  T  Chap,  xxxvii.  25.  ♦*  Ver.flS* 

-ft  Ghap.  xxxix,  xU       f  J  Chap.  xli.  41,  43. 
Iltl  Chap*  xlh  ft  Exod»  b  n. 
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and  the  eootinual  employment  of  so  vast  a  multitude,  in 
oniy  preparing  materials  *  ior  public  edifices,  shew  tlie 
vast  power  and  luxury  of  tbe  State.  Here  too,  we  find 
a  fixed  and  standing  militia  f  of  chariots;  and,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  of  cavalry  ^ :  in  which  kind  of 
military  address  the  Greeks  were  unskilled  till  long 
after  the  timfes  of  the  Trojan  war.  And  indeed,  if  we 
may  believe  St.  Paul,  this  kingdom  ^as  chosen  bj^God 
to  be  die  scene  of  all  his  wonders,  in  support  of  hi^ 
elect  people,  for  this  very  reason,  that  through  the  ce* 
lebrity  of  so  famed  an  eiupire,  the  power  of  the  true 
God  might  be  spread  abroad,  and  strike  the  observation 
of  the  whole  baUtable  world. — For  the  Scripture  saitk 
unto  Pharaohj  Even  for  this  same  purpose  hate.  I  raised 
thee  upy  that  Imig/a  sheio  my  poster  in  tliee;  and  that 
my  nanie  might  be  declared  throughmt  all  the  earth  |).    . 

To  this  let  me  add,  that  Scripture  every  wbere^ 
throughout  these  three  periods,  represents  Egypt  as  an 
entire  kingdom  under  one  monarcli  ^ ;  \ybich  is  a  certain 
mark  of  great  advances  in  dvii  policy  and  pokier :  all 
countries,  on  their  first  egression  out  of  barbarity,  being 
divided  into  many  little  States  and  priucipalities ;  whicb^ 
as  those  arts  iuipjroved,  were  naturally  brought,  either 
by  power  or  policy,  to  unite  and  coalesce. 

But  hare  let  me  observe,  such  is  the  ceaseless  revo* 
lution  of  human  afiairs,  that  that  power  which,  reduced 
Egypt  into  a  monarchy,  was  the  veiy  thing  whiich^  when 
it  came  to  its  height,  occasioned  its  falling  hack  again 
under  its  RegulL  Sesostris,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  in- 
forms: us,  divided  the  Lower  Egypt  to  his  soldiery,  by  a 
kind  of  feudal  law,  into  large  patrimonial  t^iures.  The 
successors  of  this  militia,  as  Marsham  reasonably  con- 
jectures ♦*,  growing  powerful  and  factions,  set  up,  each 
leader  for  himself,  in  his  own  patrimonial  Nome.  The 
powerful  empire  of  the  Franks,  here  in  the  West,  fisom 
the  same  causes,  underwent  the  same  fate,  from  the 
debility  of  which  it  did  not  recover  till  these  latter  ages. 

Thus  Invincibly  do  the* Hebrew  records ff  support 

*  Exad.v.  14.        t  Ch.xiv.  7.        %  V«r,  9.        ||  Rom.  ix.  17, 
%  See  Gen.  xli.  41,  4s,  4S«  46,  55.  xlvii.  20.  h  Exod.  pasaiiu,, 
♦♦  Can.  Chron.  p.  446. 
tt  &M  aot»  [F]  at  the  end  of  this  Boolu 
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the  Grecian  evidence  for  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt. 
And  it  is  fuitii^  remarkable,  that  the  later  inspired 
Hi  Titers  of  the  sacred  canon  confirm  tliis  concurrent  tes* 
timony,  in* the  constant  attributes  oiantiquity  and  wisdom^ 
which,  upon  all  occasions,  they  bestow  upon  the  Egyp* 
lian  nation.  Thus  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  denouncing 
Gods  judgments  .against  this  people: — "Surely  the 
<<  prjpces  ofZoan  are  fools,  the  counsel  of  the  wise 
"  counsellors  of  Pharaoh  is  become  brutish  :  How  say 
*'  ye  unto  Pharaoh,  I  am  the  son  of  the  wise,  the  son 
^*  of  ANCIENT  Kings?  Where  are  they?  where  are 
ff  thy  WISE  MEN  r  and  let  them  tell  thee  now,  and  let 
^*  them  know  M'hat  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed  upon 
^  Egypt  V 

.  But  the  Greek  writers  do  not  content  themselves  to 
tell  us,  in  a  vague  and  general  manner,  of  the  high  an- 
tiquity and  power  of  Egypt,  which  in  that  case  wasJittle 
to  be  regarded ;  but  they  support  tlie  fact,  of  which  their 
books  are  sofull^  by  a  minute  and  circumstantial  account 
of  institutions,  civil  and  religious^  said  to  be  observed 
.by  that  people  from  the  most  early  times,  which,  in 
their  vei-y  nature,  speak  a  great  and  powerful  people ; 
and  belong  •  only  to  such  as  arc  so.  Now  tl»s  accouiU 
sacred  Scripture  remarkably- tonfirms  and  verifies. 
'  1.  The  PRIESTHOOD  being  the  primum  mobile  of  the 
Egyptian  policy,  ^ve  shall  begin  ivitli  that.  -Diodoru^ 
"Siculus  tlius  describes  its  state  and  establishment: — 
"  The  wbc^e  country  being  divided  into  throe  parts;  the 
'**  first  belongs  to  the  body  of  Priests^*  an  order  in  the 
^  highest  reverence  amongst  their  countrymen,  for  their 
^  piety  to  the  Gods,  and  their  consummate  wisdom,  ac- 
•*  quired  by  tlie  best  education,  and  the  closest  appli^ 
."  cation  to  tlie  improvement  of  tlie  mitid.     With  their 

-  ^^  revenues  they  supply  all  Ejyrpt  with  public  sacrifices  ; 
:**  they  support  a  number  of  inferior  officers,  and  main* 
'*'  tain  their  own  families :  for  the  Egyptians  think  it  utr 
^^terly  imlawful  to  make  any  change  in  their  public 
^\  wpi^iipV  but  hold  that  every,  thing  should  be  admi* 
"  nistered  by  their  priests,  in  the  same  constant  inva- 

'  •"  riabte  mapqer;     Nor  do  they  deem  it  at  all  fitting  tliat 
*'  tliose,  to  whose  cares  thfe  public  is  so  much  indebted, 

*  Isaiah  xix.  1 1,  12. — Se&note  [G]  at  the  end  of  this  Book.    "^ 
r  ;  "  should 
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'■  should  want  the  common  necessaries  of  life :  for  tlie 
^'  priests  are  ccmstantty  attached  to  the  person  of  the. 
^^  King;.^  as  his  coadjutcNns,  counsellors,  and  instructors, 
"  in  the  most  weighty  matters*7~For  it  is  not  amongst 
^'  them  as  with  the  Greeks^  where  one  sin^e  man  or 
"woman  exercises  the  oflSce  of  the  priesthood.  Here 
'*  a  Body  or  Society  is  employed,  in  sacrificing  and 
"  otlier  rites  of  puhlic  worship;  who  transmit  Ihcir 
^  profession  to  tteir  children.  This  Order,  likewise^ 
*'  is  exempt  from  all  charges  and  imposts,  and  holds 
"  the  second  honoursy  undk^r  the  King,  in  tlie  pui)lic 
^  administration*/' 

Of  all  tlie  colleges  of  the  priesthood,  Herodc^us  tells 
us,  that  of  Heliopolis  was  most  famed  for  wisdom 
ami  learning t :  and  Strabo  says  that,  in  hjs  time,  verj 
spacious  buildings  yet  remained  in  that  place;  wfaere^ 
as  the  report  ran,  was  formerly  the  chief  residence  of 
the  Priests,  who  cultivated  the  studies  c^  philosophy  and 
astronomy  :|;.  • 

Thus  tlwjse  three  celebrated  historians;  whose  ac-* 
count,  in  every  piBurticular,  is  fully  confirmed  by  Moses; 
who  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptian  Priests  were  a  distinct 
order  in  the  state,  and  had  an  establisiied  landed  reve* 
nue;  that  wlien  the  famine  raged  so  severely  that  the 
peopte  were  compelled  to  sell  their  lands. to  the  crown 
tor  bread,  tlie  Priests  still  kept  theirs,  unalienated^  and 

,  *  Tif()i  vtf^flK  uwam^  »U  "JtU  fJpTi  ^iiffifuni^^.  H»  f^U  "V^mm^  l^** 
fufii^  TO  avrnfMt  T*rir  if^jurvy  f^iyirifc  t^i^Trni  rvTx^^*  w«^*  T»«6.six*>^WK* 
Im  Ti  TJiy  «K  Ttf(  ditf(  iMinoUf  ««  ^*»  to  ^m^t^i^t  Qvpictv  T»f  a»^«c 
THTVf  Ik  mraMai  fiff-^i^t^Oai.  ix  Ji  ruru9  ruv  w^oa-oitif  rii  rt  ^Vi^mkc 
kraO'ei^  rkq  nuxr  A»7vvley  ffvi{OSka%^  «^  T^(  vvn^fxaK  Tfi^tfo-ti  t^  %»Ti 
i^tcui  ;^f/«K  X^f^y^^**'  ^^'  yctfrk^  ruf  dtSit  T>/4af  uo*lo  ^tv  ctAXarjfiir, 
i>J^*  two  ru9  avTUv  »u  »^  «a^»rXn^»a'(  oviii'Ktitrhah'  Bri  Ttf(  mrdilaw 
iPBfiSiiMv^fJUiftlu  tfhtTf  §Ikh  ruv  afafxaiu*,  KaOoXtf  yu^  ws^)  tuy ,  f*t- 
y*r»9  2t9*  «ri^offtfXfv^^iyo*  yvvfiaifAH^h  Tf  poia-t^tT,  rut  liXw  pv^i^y^^s 
TMP  H  uffrryn^tu  tj  ^i^aaxaXn  yiro/Afvot* — h  yap  ajirt^  msi^eu  Tor^  ^EXXy* 
ny,  fl;  A»if^  i  /4i»  yvrn  T^f  U^ticvnk*  vo^ciXi^^nr,  aXXa  mniKKtii  tvf^ 
tmi  ri»  ^ut9  ^oiof  t^  Ttf^H  Aa)^»C6^a,   x^  tok  f/yo»oK   tit  ofAoUtv  tS 

^fvo»2fc  /«<1»  TOP  fiaoikm  ra^  ri  1o|«k,  m}  xah  i{ii^Mr(f«  IMbl.  H)bt. 
p.  46,  JSie}>h.  eil.  ;  .  •    ' 

.   \  Oiykjp  'HXunraXrr»«  ^t>oiUi  AiyvtrlW  alfai  XoyMSrftlAi.  lib.  ii.  C.  ^r 

U^Ts  ft^r*  ym^  ^  TO^y  auvvotKUM  it^iw  ytMmt  fagi  t^  wakeMH 
fi%o^w^'mpi^Sh,t^ArfBn^f.Gt(>gul.xyih 
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were  supplied  gratis*.  Diodorus's  account,  whicK 
gives  us  the  reason  of  this  indulgence^  confirms  the 
scriptore^history,  and  is  fully  supported  by  it:  for  there 
we  see,  not'  only  the  reverence  in  which  the  Order' was 
held,  but  the  public  uses  of  religion,  t6  which  two  thirds 
of  their  revenues  were  applied,  ke[*  Pharaoh  from  at- 
tempting on  their  property.  Again,  Moses  supports 
vhat  EModorus  says  of  the  public;  and  high  employtnerif 
of  the  Priests  (who  were  privy  counselloi's  and  ministers 
of  state),  where  speaking  of  the  priest  of  On  t>  he  calls 
Imii  ChohePi  which,  as  J.  Cocceius  shews  in  bis  lexi- 
con;};,  signifies  as  well  the  friend  and  privy- cotmseBof 
of  the  King,  as  a  Priest;  and  accordingly,  the  Cheild. 
Paraphr.  calls  him  Princeps  On,  The  word  oft^il 
occurs ;  and,  I  imagine,  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 
tiaD  language ;  tte  Hebrews  having  no  order  of  priest- 
hood before  that  instituted  by  Moses.  This  further 
appears  from  tlie  name  Coes|j,  given  tx>  the  priests  of 
the  Samothracian  Mysteries^  plainly  a  corruption  of  Coen 
or  Chohen*  '  The  Mysteries  in  general,  we  have  shewn  1[, 
were  derived  from  Egypt,  and  particularly  those' of  C^res 
or  Isis,  at  Eleusis :  Now,  in  ^mothrace,  the  Mysteries 
were  of  Cares  and  Proserfwne,  as  at  Eletisis**.  Lastly, 
Moses  confirms  Herodotus's  and  Strabo's  account  of  the 
^perior  learning  and  dignity  of  the  Heliopolitan  college. 
When  Joseph  was  exalted  to  the  prime  ministry,  ho 

*  ♦  ©^»//  the  lawd  of  the  priests  bought  he  not :  for  the  priests  hak  a 
periinn  assigned  them  of  Pharaoh^  and  did  eat  their  ptfrtion  which 
Pharaoh  gave  them-,  wherefore  ihey  sotd  not  their  lands.  Gen. 
xivii.  aa. 

t  Gen,  xlvi.  20. 

t  Choheny  proprie  ct  ex  vi  vocis,  qui  accedit  ad  Regem,  et  euiD^ 
qui  summus  est.  Ideo  explicationis  erg6  adjungitur  tanqnam  ety- 
mologise evolutioy  £xod.  xix.  29.  '*'  Sacerdotes  qui  accedunt  ad 
**  Jebovam."— Non,  qwod  vox  Chohen  notcl  primatum,  ut  yuh  Kina- 
ehius,  scd  quod  notet  primos  acccdentium — Certe  in  -fEgyplo  fuerunt 
tales,  ct  his  alimonia  a  regc  debebatur. 

y  Kninqy  Itfivi  ¥iaS.iifu».    Hesych^ 
,  If  Div.  X-eg,  book.,  ii,  |  4^. 

*Aidx$f0^  il  «/A^   I.  a^  ^^orMfi*9^  wmfUi  K4r^(Xe^   t  '£^n9 

'-*'  .  _  ^„  ,  joogle  tells 
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tells  uSf  that  Pharaoh  married  hioi  to  a  daughter  of  tho 
priest  of  On* >  which  the  Septuagint  and  v^lgcuf  Lada 
rightly  interpret  Heliopolis  :  that  the  king  was  then 
in  a  disposition  to  do  Joseph  tlie  highest  honours,  is 
plain  from  the  cu-cumstances  of  the  story ;  and  that  lie 
principally  consulted  his  establishi^ent  in  this^alUance, 
appears  itom  tlie  account  given  us  by  these  Greek  his- 
torians. We  see  the  puhTic  administration  was  in  the 
hands  of  th^  priesthood ;  who  would  unwillingly  bear  a 
stranger  at  the  lioad  of  a0aira.  The  bringing  Josqih 
therefore  into  their  family^  and  Order  f,  which  wasjie- 
redit£ury,  was  the  best  expedient  to  allay  thjsir  preju-» 
dices  and  envy.  And  this  Pharaoh  did  UQOst  c^ectuallyy 
foy  marrying  hin^  into  that  Cast  which  was  then  of  greatest 
name  and  credit  amongst  them. 

I  will  only  observe,  that  tliis  superior  nobility  of  the 
Priests  of  On  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  their 
higher  antiquity.  Heliopolis,  or  the  city  of  the  Sun, 
was  the  place  where  that  luminary  was  principally  wor- 
shipped ;  and  certamly^  from  the  most  early  times :  foi: 
JDiodorus  tells  us,  that  the  first  Gods  of  Rgypt  wer& 
the  sun  and  moon  X I  the  trutli  of  which,  all  this,  laid 
together,  remarkably  confirms.  I^ow  if  we  suppose^  as 
is  very  reasonable,  that  the  first  established  Priests  in 
Jlgypt  were  those  dedicated  to  the  Sun  at  O/^  we  shal^ 
tiot  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  titles  of  nobUity. 
Strabo  says,  they  were  much  given  to  astronomy ;  and 
jthis  too  we  can  easily  believe :  for  what  more  .likely 
than  tliat  they  should  be  fond  ||  of  the  study  of  that  sys- 
tem, over  which  tlieir  God  presided,  not  only  in  liis 
moral,  but  in  his  natural  capacity  ?  For  whether  they 
received  Uie  doctrine  from  original  tradition,  or  whether 
they  mvented  it  at  hazard,  which  is  more  likely^,  in 
order  to  exalt  this  their  visible  God,  by  giving  him  t^ie 
post  of  honour,  it  is  certain  they  tau^it  that  the  sun 
was  in  th6  centre  of  its  system,  and  that  all  the  other 
JKxIies  n>6v6d  rouzk}  4t>  in  perpfe'tual  revoixitions.  This 
Tioble  theory  came,  with  the  rest  of  the  Egyptian  learn* 

*  Gen.  .xlvi.^a.  f  See  nob  [H]  at  the  end- of  this  Book, 

«    t  ^e  bit..  LegJ  book  H*     |1  See  note  [I]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 
^  Sefe'Div,.l:'eg.  book  i:        . 
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Ing,  into  Greece  (bemg  brought  thither  by  Pythagoras ; 
nho,  it  is  remarkable,  feqeived  it  from  Ctnuphis,  a 
priest  of  Heliopolis  *) ;  and,  after  having  given  the  most 
distinguished  lustre  to  his  school,  it  sunk  into  obscu- 
rity, and  suffered  a  total  eclipse  throughout  a  long  suc- 
cession of  learned  and  unlearned  ages ;  till  these  times 
relumed  its  ancient  splendor,  and  imnidveably  fixed  it 
On  the  most  unerring  principles  of  science. 
•  !!•  Another  observable  drcumslance  of  conformity 
between  the  Greek  historians  and  Moses,  is  in  their 
Recounts  of  the  RELIGIOUS  rite^  of  Egypt  Herodo- 
tus expressly  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  esteemed  it  a 
profanation,  to  sacrifice  any  kind  of  cattle,  except 
swine,  bulls,  clean  calvcsj  and  geese -f;  and,  in  another 
place,  that  heifers^  rams,  and  goats  were  held  sacrejl  ^, 
either  in  one  province  or  in  another:  though  not  from 
iiny  adoration  paid  in  these  early  times  to  tiie  tbcing 
mnmaL  I  shall  shew  hereafter  that  tlie  Egyptians  at 
first  only  worshipped  tlieir  figures  or  images*  How- 
ever picture  worship  must  heeds  make  the  animals  them- 
selves sacred,  and  unfit  for  sacrifice.  Now  here  ag^u, 
in  confirmation  of  this  account,  we  are  told  by  Scripture, 
that  when  Pharaoh  would  have  had  Moses  sacrifice  to 
God,  in  tlie  land  of  Egypt,  according  to  his  own  family- 
rites,  the  prophet  objected, — It  iV  not  meet  so  to  do; 
Jbf*  zve  shall  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians 
to  the  Lord  our  God:  Lo  shall  tee  sacrifice  the  abtmina-^ 
tion  of  the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and  will  they 
not  stone  m\\  ?  And  if  Herodotus  came  any  thing  near 
the  truth  in  his  account  of  the  early  superstition  of 
Egypt,  tlie  Israelites,  we  see,  could  not  avoid  sacri- 
ficuig  the  abomination,  L  e.  tiie  Gods  of  the  Egyptians. 

•  Sete  note  [K]  at  the  eud  of  this  Bo«k. 

I  ii.  €•  45:    ^ 

,  X  — -T»(  ^tff  TAi  di|Xt«c  'A»7VfrW  «r4>lir  •Piawf  ^«»7iii  -mfJienm 
vitltip  f«aA*r«  fJietn^oi. — cap.  xli. — ^Oroi  fA^y  in  A(OC  GqCaW  Tii^vvW 
*^ov,   i'  po/aS   TV   0i)C«itt  f ttf-t,    Stoi  fAtf    9eiflti(  ■  ittiif  ««'f^«fij»«i,     mlyi^ 

mXn»  "l&i^   Tf   Ky  Wt^t^tt*).    t)i!   in  sUncrtt   tl»tu  )<rywi.    rirt^  ^ 

*Mi»}^<rHr  iio'),  Sroi  H  eilyui  avix^t^^h  Ji^i  dvtfai.    Cap.  xUL 
j^  £^od.  viii.  i»6. 
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And  with  what  deadly  hati*ed  and  r<^enge  they  pursued 
such  imaginary  impieties^  the  «ame  Herodotus  inform^ 
us,  in  another  place  *. 

Ill,  To  come  next  to  the  civil  arts  of  Egypt- 
Concerning  their  practice  of  physic,  Herodotus  «ay»^ 
that  it  was  divided  amongst  the  Faculty  in  this  manner : 
'*  Every  distinct  distemper  hath  its  own  physician,  who- 
**  confines  himself  to  tiie  study  and  cure  of  that  alonc^ 
"  and  meddles  with  no  other :  so  that  all  places  ar© 
"  crowded  with  physicians  :  for  one  class  hath  the  card 
**  of  the  eyes,  another  of  the  head,  another  of  the  teetli, 
"  another  of  the  region  of  the  belly,  and  another  of 
"  occult  distempers  -f."  After  this,  we  shall  not  think 
it  strange  that  Joseph's  physicians  are  represented  as  a 
number — And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the  phtf^ 
iicia?iSy  to  embalm  his  father :  and  the  phifsicians  an^ 
babned  TsraelX-  A  body  of  these  domestics  would  now 
appear  an  extravagant  piece  of  state,  even  in  a  first  mi- 
nister. But  then,  we  see,  it  could  not  be  oliierwisei 
where  each  distemper  had  its  proper  physician :  so  that 
every  great  family,  as  well  as  city,  must  needs,  as  He- 
rodotus expresses  it,-  swarm  with  the  Faculty:  and  a 
more  convincing  instance,  of  the  grandeur,  luxury,  and 
politeness  of  a  people,  cannot,  I  think,  be  well  given. 
But  indeed  it  was  this  circumstance  for  which  the  Egyp- 
tian nation  was  peculiarly  distinguished,  not  only  by  the 
earliest  Greek  writers  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter),  but 
likewise  by  the  holy  prophets.  There  is  a  remarkable 
passage  in  Jeremiah,  where,  foretelling  the  overthrow 
of  Pharaoh's  army  at  the  Euphrates,  he  describes  Egypt 
by  this  chatacteristici  her  skill  in  medicine.  Go  up 
into  Gileadf  and  take  balm,  O  virgin  the  daughter  of 
Egypt:  in  vain  shaltthou  use  many  medicines;  foi^ 
thou  shalt  not  be  cured  \\.  The  prophet  delights  in  this 
kind  of  imagery,  whicli  marks  out  a  people  by  its  singu- 
larities, or  pre-eminence.     So  again,  in  this  very  chap-' 

.  *  Lib.  ii«  cap.  65. 

Jtrtdcn*' ot  A,     utfoK^i'    01  Hg  o^opIup'     o»  l^i,'    xalat    fviivr    o^^>   t»» 
iiftuitn  fiffup.  lib.  ii.  c,  84. 
{Gen.  I.9.  '   :    Jl  Jewm.idvi.  11. 
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ter:  Egypt,  says  .'he,  is  like  a  fair  heifzb,  hut 
iestrucftum  cometh:  it  cometkfrom  the  north.  Also 
her  hired  nien  are  in  the  midst  of  her  like  fattej> 
BULLOCKS,  for  they  also  are  turned  back  and  are  fled 
mvay  together*.  For  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
under  the  figure  of  a  cow  and  a  bull,  and  afterwards  by 
the  aniinals  themselves,  was  tlie  most  celebi-ated  in  all 
tlie  Egyptian  Ritual. 

.  But  a  learned  writer,  fnghtened  by  the  conimon  pankr 
of  tbe  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  will  needs  sheiv,  the  art 
of  naedicine  to  be  of  much  later  original  f.  And  to 
make  rpoai  for  his  hypothesis,  he  contrives  to  explain 
away  this  direct  te&timony  of , Herodotus,  by  a  very  un- 
common piece  of  criticism.  This  is  the  substance  of 
his  reasoning,  and  in  his  own  words : — "  We  read  of 
*'  the  Egyptian  physicians  in  tlie.  days  of  Joseph;  and 
^*  Diodorus  represents  them  as  an  order  of  men  not 
f*  only  very  ancient  in  Egypt,  but  as  having  a  full  em- 
**  ployment  in  continually  giving  physic  to  the  people, 
"  not  to  cure,  but  tp'  prevent  their  fciUing  into  distem- 
f*  pecs-  Herodotus  says  much  the  same  thing,  and 
•*  represents  the  ancient  E^ptians  as  living  under  a 
•'  continual,  course  of  physic,  undergoing  so  rough  a  re- 
**  gjmen  for  three  days  together,  every  month,  that  I 
*^  catuiot  but  suspect  some  mistake,  both  in  him,  and 
**  Diodorus's  account  of  them  in  this  particuliur^  Hero- 
*^  dotus  allows  them  to  have  lived  in  a  favourable  cli- 
*^  mate,  and  to  Imve  been  a  healthy  people,  which 
*'  seems  hardly  consistent  with  so. much  medicinal  dis* 
^  ciptine  as  he  imagined  them  to  go  throngh,  almost 
^  witliout  interruption.  The  first  mention  we  have  o{ 
•'  physicians  in  the  sacred  pages  shews  indeed  that  there 
>*  was  such  a  protessimi  in  Egypt  in  Joseph's  time,  and 
"  Jacob  wa^  their  patient ;  but  their  employmait  was 
tV  to  embalm  him  after  he  was  dead ;  we  do  not  read 
*^  that  any  care  was  taken  to  give  him  physic  whilst 
/"  alive ;  which  inclines  me  to  suspect  that  thie  Egyptians 
"  had  no  practice  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  a  sitk 
"  bed  in  these  days :  we  tead  of  no  sick  persons  in  the 
"  early  ages.  The  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  the  Israelites 

*  Jerem.  xlvi.  20,  21. 

t  t>te  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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^'^had  been  afraid  of,  were  such  as  they  had  no  cure 
*^  for;  aud  any  other  sicknesses  were  then*  so  little 

^l  known,   that  they  had  no  names  for  them. An 

''  early  death  was  so  unusual,   that  it  was  generally 

^^  remarked  to  be  a  punishment  for  some  extraordinary 

^^  wickedness.     Moses  informs  us,  that  the  physicians 

^'  embalmed  Jacob ;  many  of  them  were  employed  In 

''^  the  office,  and  many  days  time  was  necessary  for  the 

^  performance,   and  different  persons   performed   dif- 

^^  ferent  parts  of  it,  some  being  concerned  in  the  care 

^'  c^  one  part  of  the  body,  and  some  of  the  other :  and 

'^  I  imagine  this  manner  of  practice  occasioned  Hero- 

"  dotus  to  hint,   that  the  Egyptians  had  a  different 

"  physician  for  every  distemper,  or  rather,  as  his  sub- 

"  sequent  words  express,  for  each  different  part  of  the 

^'  body:.  For  so  indeed  they  had,    not  to  cure,  the 

^'  diseases  of  it,  but. to  embalm  it  when  dead,     These^ 

**  I  imagine,  were  the  offices  of  the  Egyptian  physicians 

"  in  the  early  days.     They  were  an  order  of  die  mi- 

"  nisters  of  religion.    The  art  of  curing  distempers  or 

'*  diseases  was  not  yet  attempted. — We  may  be  sure  the 

*'  physicians  practised  onl^  surgery  until  after  Homer's 

^'  time ; — for  we  read  in  huD>  tlmt  their  whole  art  con- 

*'  sisted  in  extracting  arrows,  healing  wounds,  and  pre* 

"  paring  anodynes* — In  the  days  of  Pythagoras;  tlie 

^  learned  began  to  form  rules  of  diet  for  the  preserva- 

<'  tion  of  health,  and  to  prescribe  in  this  point  to  sick 

"  persons,  in  order  to  ass»t  towards  their  recovery. 

<'  And  in  this,  Strabo  tells  Us,  consisted  the  practice  of 

«  the  ancient  Indian  physicians.    They  endeavoured  to 

^  cure  distempers  by  a  diet  regimen,  but  they  gave  no 

'^  physic.     Hippocrates — beg^  the  practice  of  visiting 

<<  sick-bed  patients,  and  prescribed  medicines  with  sue-*. 

<^  cess  fur  their  distempers.     This,  I  think,  was  the 

**  prepress  of  ^  physic— -^iwi  it  mmt  evidentiy  appear 

'^from  it^  thai  the  EgjMiam  could  have  no  suchphy-     ^. 

"  siciam  in  the  days  y^  Moses  as  Diodorus  and  Hero^ 

"  dotus  5£KH  to  suppose^. ^—^o  far  this  writer.     But 

if  it  be  made  appear,  that  the  very  contrary  of  every 

thmg  here  advanced  be  the  truth ;  I  shall  hope,  that 

*  The4KU!red  and  profane  History  of  the  World  connected,  vol.  ii. 

Ed.  «.  pp.  35g»  360,  3«»«  3«4-^3C7-        '  _, 
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what  Herodotus  aoid  Diodoras,  conformable  to  Scrip- 
ture, do  not  seem  to  m^pose,  but  directly  and  circuni- 
stantially  to  aflirm,  may  be  admitted  for  certain. 

He  tells. us,  first,  '' that*  Diodorus  represents  the 
^^  Egyptian  physicians  as  administering  physic  to  the 
^^  people  in  the  early  times,  not  to  curCy  but  to  prevent 
"  their  faliing  into  distempers'^    One  would  conclude, 

:  from  his.manner  of  expression,  thatthe  historian  had  said 
they  did  not  administer  to  the  infirm,  but  to  the  healthy 
oiriy;  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  superstitious  kind  of 

.  practice^  by  charms  and  amulets :  and  so  indeed  the 
writer  is  willing  we  should  think  of  it.  /  should  imagine^ 
says  he,  that  their  ancient  prescriptions^  which  Diodo- 
rus  and ,  Herodotus  suppose  them  so  punctual  in  ob- 
seroingj  uwc  not  medicinal,  but  religious  purifications^ 
p.  361.     Let  Diodorus  then  speak  for  himself:   "  They 

.  "  prevent  distempers,  says  he,  and  keep  the  body  i& 
"  health  by  r^rigerating  aiad  laxative  medicines;  by 
"  abstinence  and  emetics;  sometimes  in  a  daily  regi- 
"  men,  sometimes  with  an  i*itermission  everv  three  or 
'*  four  days :  for  they  hold  a  superfluity  in  all  food>  as 

i  "  usually  taken ;  and  that  it  is  the  original  of  distem- 
•*  pers :  so  that  the  above'-mentioned  regimen  removes 
*^  the  cause,  and  greatly  contributes  to  preserve  the 
"  body  in  a  stete  oi'  health**."  Here  we  have  a  very 
rational  theory,  and  expert  and  able  practice ;  this  pre- 
scribing to  prevoit  distempers,  being,  a&  amongst  us, 
the  result  of  the  physician's  long  experience  in  his. art: 
for  the  regimen,  we  see,  was  intermitted  or  continued 
according  to  the  habit  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 

But  the  Egyptians  being  a  healthy  people,  and  living 
under  a  Javqurabk  cUmatey  could  not  hace  occasion 
(says  the  learned  writer)  for  so  much  physic ;  therefore 
he  will  suspect  tkdr  accounts.  I  have  observed,  that 
these  a^ccQunts  are  a  proof  of  that  grandeur,  luxury,  and 
politeness,    which  saored  and  profane  history  ascribe 
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to  this  people,  and  'wbidi  so  many  other  circumstances 
concur  to  make  credible.  Now  a  too. great  repletion/ 
the  effect  of  a  luxurious  diet,  would  certainly  find  em- 
ployment for  the  whole  tribe  of  evacuants  (as  we  may 
see  by  the  various  experience  of  our  own  times),  not- 
withstanding all  the  advantages  of  climate  and  constitu- 
tion. And  let  me  observe,  and  it  seems  to  be  decisive, 
that  the  very  establishment  of  this  principle  of  the 
Egyptian  physic,  that  all  distempers  arose  Jrom  a  too 
great  repletion^  fully  evinces  them  to  be  a  very  luxu- 
rious people :  for  a  nation  accustomed  to  a  simple  and 
frugal  diet,  could  never  have  afforded  sufficient  observa* 
tions  for  the  invention  of  such  a  theory. 

It  is  truCj  (he- owns)  xoe  hear  of  physicians  in  Joseph's 
family^  who  embalmed  his  father  Jacob;  but  we  do  not 
read  they  gave  him  any  physic  while  alive. — Nor  do 
we  read  that  Jacob  had  any  other  distemper  than  old 
age;  and,  I  suppose,  Hippocrates  himself  would  scarce 
have  prescribed  to  that — But  we  read  of  no  sick  per- 
S071S  in  the  early  ages.    A  plain  man  woula  have  thought 
this  a  good  .reason  why  we  read  of  no  medicines  admi- 
nistered.    Though  no  man,  who  considers  the  nature  of 
Scripture  history,  will  think  this  any  proof  that  there 
were  no  sick  persons  in  those  early  ages. — But  further, 
the  diseases  of  Egypt  which  the  Israelites  had  been 
afraid  of  were  such  as  they  had  no  cure  for^  Deut. 
xxviii.  37.  and  froin  hence  is  inferred  the  low  estate  of 
medicine  in  these  early  times.     One  would  reasonably 
suppose  the  authority  here  quoted,  to  support  this  ob- 
jservation,    had  informed   us  that  these   were  natural 
diseases,  which  submitted  not  to  the  rude  practice  of 
that  time.     But  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  they  are 
supernatural  punishments  which  the  Prophet  is  here  de- 
nouncing  in   case  of  disobedience:    And  Providence 
would  have  defeated  its  own  purpose*  in  suffering  these 
to  be  tjreatable  by  the  common  rules  of  art : — "  But  it 
"  shall  come,  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  to  the 
"  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God, — The  Lord  will  smite 
"  thee  with  the  botch  of  Egypt,  &c.  whereof  thou  canst 
"  not  be  healed*.'*    That  very  Botch  or  Boik  which 
God  had,  in  their  behalf,  miraculously  inflicted  on  the 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  i$.  27. 
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Egyptidds,  by  the  ministry  ctf  this  Prophet;  as  appear^ 
by  the  followiog  ipiords  of  God  himself:  "  If  thou  wilt 
'*  (says  he)  diligently  hearkeil  to  the  voice  Of  the  Lord 
"  thy  God,  &c.  I  will  put  none  of  the^e  diseases  upon 
"  ihet  which  I  have  hvught  upon  the  Egyptians:  for 
"  1  am  the  Ijord  that  he^leth  thee*.'— .rfwflf  all  other 
sicknesses^  this  learned  writer  says,  were  then  so  fittk 
hnawn^  that  they  had  no  name  for  them.  For  which  we 
ere  referred  to  the  follo^ving  words  of  the  same  denun- 
ciation, '*  Also  every  sickness  and  every  plague  which 
"  is  not  writteti  in  the  book  of  this  law,  them  will  the 
^*  Lord  bring  upon  thee  till  thou  be  destroyed -f," 
This  seems  as  if  the  writer  considered  the  law  of  Mose& 
in  the  light  of  Sahmm^s  Dispensatory,  in  which  we  rea- 
sonably suppose  every  disease  and  remedy  without  name 
or  mention,  to  be  unknown,— ^ And  still  further,  An 
early  death  (says  he)  was  so  miusual^  that  it  was  gencr 
rally  remarked  to  be  a  punishment  for  some  wickedness: 
and  for  this  we  are  sent  to  th?  xxxviiith  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis.— It  seems  then  it  was  the  rarity  of  the  fact,  which 
made  men  believe  the  evil  to  be  a  punishment  Till 
now  I  imagirted,  it  was  the  seuse  of  their  bettig  under  art 
extraordina:!^  Providence :  it  is  certain  at  least,  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  as  plainly  represents  the  patriarchs,  aa 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  represents  their  posterity  to  be 
under  that  dispensation :  and  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  prove 
tliese  representations  true.  If  then  we  hear  in  Scripture 
of  little  sickness  but  what  is  delivered  as  the  effect  of 
divine  vengeance,  no  believer,  I  persuade  myself,  will 
a3cribe  this  opinion  to  ignorance,  superstition,  or  aa 
unusual  appear^ance,  though  pagan  writers  be  never  so 
much  accustomed  to  talkjn  that  strain;};,  but  will  owti 
it  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  extraordinary 
providence.  The  truth  is,  diseases  were  tlien,  as  now, 
common  in  the  world  at  large ;  but  the  infliction  of  them, 
or  an  exemption  from  them, .  amongst  the  people  of 
(jod,  made  part  of  the  sanction  of  that  economy,  under 
Mhich  they  lived: — "  Ye   shall   serve  the  Lord  your 

*  Exod.  XV.  26.  t  Beut,  xxviii.  61. 

J  Eodem  auctore  [Homerol  disci  potest,  loorboa  turn  ad  iram 
Drorum  immortalimn  relates  esse;  &  ab  iisdem  opera  posci  soli  tarn* 
C  elsiis  de  Medicina,  lib.  i;  Praef. 
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^*  Ood,''  says  Moses,  ^*  axid  he  shall  bless  thy  bread 
'^  and  thy  water,  and  I  will  take  Sickness  away  from 
^*  the  midst  of  thee*.**  And  again,  **  Thou  shalt  be 
"  blessed  above  all  people,— and  the  Lord  will  take 
^  away  from  thee  all  Sickness  -f /'  But  there  are  of 
these  Divines  who  read  their  Bible,  and  readily  talk  of 
the  extraordinary  Providence  there  represented,  yet 
argue  in  ^11  questions  arising  froin  sacred  history  as  if 
tliere  were  indeed  no  such  thing. 

The  learned  writer  goes  on :  The  physicians  embalmed 
Jacob f  r/WJy  of  them  were  employed  in  the  office^  and 
many  days  time  was  necessary  for  the  performance,  atid 
different  persons  performed  different  parts  of  ity  some 
being  concerned  in  the  Qare  of  one  part  of  the  body^  and 
sqme  of  th^  other. ^^--^'-^Hhis  account  is  pretended  to  be 
taken  ifrom  Diodorus:  how  the  latter  part  came  in,  w 
how  it  can  be  true,  unless  the  body  were  cut  in  pieces 
to  be  embalmed,  is  not  easy  to  conceive :  but  we  know  it 
was  embahned  intire;  and  Uiodorus  says  nothing  of  ^<?;72^ 
being  cmcernedin  the  care  of  one  part  of  the  body,  and 
some  of  the  other-  His  plain,  intelligible  account  is  this ; 
That  different  persons  performed  different  ps^rts  of  the 
operation;  one  marked  the  place  (or  incision;  another 
cut;  a  third  drew  out  tbe  entrails;  a  fourth  salted  tlie  body; 
a  fifth  washed ;  and  a  sixtti  embalmed  it. — But  the  learned 
Writer's  addition  to  the  account  seems  for  the  sake  qf 
introducing  the  cKtraordinary  criticism  which  follows. 

And  I  imagine^  says  he»  this  manner  of  practice  OC" 
easipr^ed  Herocfptifs  fo  hint  that  the  Egyptians  had  u 
different  physician  Jor  every  distemper,  or  rather,  as 
the  subsequent  words  express,  for  each  differetit  part  of 
the  body :  for  so  ivdeed  tliey  had,  not  to  cure  the  diseases 
of  it,  out  ta  embalm  it  when  dead.— — What  he  means 
by  Herodotqs  s  hinting,  I  can  liardly  tell :  for  had  the 
historian  been  to  give  his  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice, 
it  is  impossible  he  should  have  delivered  himself  with 
more  precision.  Let  us  hear  him  over  again  :  "  Every 
"  distinct  distemper  [N0T202]  halh  its  own  physician, 
"  who  confines  himself  to  the  study  and  cure  of  that, 
*'  and  meddles  with  no  other;  so  that  all  places  are  ^ 
**  crowded  with  physicians :  for  one  class  hath  the  care  . 
♦  ExodL  xxiii,  25.  f  Deut.  vii.  14,  15. 
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'*^  of  the  eyes,  another  of  the  he^d,  another  of  the  teeth, 
"  another  of  the  region  of  the  belly,  and  another  of 

*'   OCCULT  DISTEMPERS   [A^ANEHN    NOTXflN."]  Not- 

v.'i];hst£Lnding  all  this,  by  every  distemper^  is  meant,  it 
seems,  each  part  of  a  dead  bodr/ :  Death,  indeed,  has 
been  often  called  a  re;??^^^, .  but  never,  I  believe,  a 
disease,  before.'  But  the  subsequent  words,  he  says, 
^lead  us  to  this  sense.  •  Tlie  reader  tvill  suspect  by  this, 
tha.t  I  have  not  given  him  the  whole  of  the  account :  But 
the  subsequent  wordsy  vihereby  our  author  would  support 
his  interpretation,  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter 
about  funeral  rites  -.--^Js  to  their  mourmngsfor  the  dead, 
and  fantral  rites,  they  are  of  this  kind  *,  Sgc.  Now 
because  Herodotus  speaks  next  of  their  obsequies,  which, 
methinks,  was  methodical  chough,  after  his  account  of 
their  physicians,  this  writer  Would  have  the  foregoing 
chapter  an  anticipation  of  the  following ;  and  the  his* 
torian  to  treat  of  his  subject  before  ht  comes  to  it. — 
He  goes  on: — For  so  iiideedthey  had [i.  e.  a  different 
physician  for  each  different  part  of  the  body]  not  to  cure 
the  diseases  of  it  J  but  to  embalm  it  when  dead.  How  comes 
he  to  know  this?  Doth  Scripture  inform  him  that  they  had 
a  different  physician  for  every  different  part  of  a  dead 
body?  No.  ihey  are  only  the  Greek  writers  (in  his 
opinion)  misunderstood,  who  are  supposed  to  say  it.  But 
why  will  he  depend  so  much  upon  them  in  their  accoun 
of  funeral  rites,  and  so  little  in  their  account  of  phy- 
sicians? Scripture,  which  says  they  used  embalming, 
and  had  many  physicians,  is  equally  favourable  to  both 
atcounts  :  But  it  may  be,  one  is,  in  itself,  more  credible 
than  the  other.  It  is  so ;  but  isurely  it  is  that  which  tells 
us  they  had  a  different  physician  to  every  different  dis- 
temper ;  for  we  see  great  use  in  this  ;  it  being  the  best, 
nay  perhaps  the  only  expedient  of  advancing  miedicine 
into  a  science.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  of  the 
several  parts  assigned  to  several  men,  in  the  operation 
of  embalming,  appears,  at  first  view,  much  more  won- 
derful. Tis  true,  it  may  be  rendered  credible ;  but  then 
it  is  only  by  admitting  the  other  account  of  the  Egyptian 
practice  of  physic,  which  the  learned  writer  hath  re- 
jected :  for  when  each  disorder  of  the  body  had  a  several 

*  &firot  ^  J^  ra^oi]  a-fitffy    t'io)  SHij    h  ii.   C.   85. 
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pbysician,  it  Was  natural,  it  was  expedi^Dt,  that  each 
of  These  who  were  th6  embahners  likewise  should  inspect 
tlmt  part  of  the  <tead  corpse  to  which  his  practice  was  * 
cooked;  partiy  to  render  the  operation  on  the  dead 
body  more  complete,  but  principally,  by  an  anatomical, 
inspection,  to  benefit  the  Livbg,  On  tliis  accouak  every. 
interment  requited  a  number,  as  their  work  was  to  be 
divided  in  that  maimer  which  best  suited  the  ends  of 
their  inspection.  It  is  true,  subsequent  superstitions 
might  introduce  various  practices  in  the  division  of  this 
task  amongst  the  operators^  which  had  no  relation  to  the 
primitive  designs. 

These  I  imaginej  concludes  our  writer,  were  the  offices 
rf  the  Egyptian  fhymiam,  in  the  early  days,  there 
^ere  an  order  ^  the  minUters  of  reUgion, — :He  then 
employs  some  pages  (pp.  361^— 364)  to  prove  that  the 
Egyptian  physicians  were  an  order  of  Religious  ^  and  the 
whole  amount  comes  to  tUs,  that  their  practice  was  in- 
termixed  with  superstitions ;  a*  circumstance  which  bath. 
attended  medicine  tlirough  aH  its  stages;  $ind  shall  be 
accounted  foi'  in  the  progr^s  of  this  enquii:y. — But  their 
office  ofenAakning  is  likewise  much  insist^  on ;  for  this 
being  part  of  the  Egyptian  funeral  rites,  and  funeral  rites 
being  part  of  their  reUgbn ;  the  consequence  is,  th^ 
these  were  religious  ministers*  Tlie  physicians  had 
indeed  the  care  of  embalmipg;  ond  it  was,  -as  we  have 
hinted  above,  a  wise  designatbn,  if  ever  thi^re  was  any  : 
For,  first,  it  enabled  the  physicians,  ps  we  hav6  ob- 
served, to  discav^  something  of  the  causes  of  the 
ft^oyctfv  »«rtfy,  the  Unknown  diseases,  which  was  the  dis^ 
trict  of  one  class ;  and,  secondly,  to  improve  tlieir  skill. 
by  anatomical  enquiries  into  the  cause  of  the  knaum, 
^hich  was  the  business  of  the  rest.  Pliny  expressly  says. 
It  wa^  the  custom  of  their  kings  to  cause  dead  bodies  to 
be  dissected,  to  find  out  the  ori^n  and  nature  of  dis*» 
eases;  of  which  he  gives  a  particular  instance^:  and. 

•  — Crudos  [riEphanos]  Medici  suadent  ad  cdligenda  acria  vis- 
cerum  dandos  cum  sale  jejunum  esse,  atque  ita  vomitionibus  praeparant 
meatum.  Tradunt  &  praecordiis  necessarium  hunc  succum  :  quando' 
phUiisim  cordi  intus  inbaerentem,  non  alio  potuisse  depelli  compertum 

sit    in    ^GYPTO^   REGIBUS    CORPORA    MORTUORUH    AD   SCRUTAXOOS 

MOBBOs  iNS£CAKTiBiJS.     Nat.  Hist.  lib,  xix.  cap.  5. 

H4  Svncellus,  T 
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Syncellus,  from  Manethp,  relates,  that  books,  of  ana- 
tomy were  written  in  the  reign  of  tlie  second  king  of  the 
Thinites. — ^But  to  make  their  employment,  in  a  sacred  rite, 
an  argument  of  their  being  an  order  of  Reiiaious^  would 
be  just  as  wise  as  to  make  the  priests  of  uie  church  of 
Rome^oxk  account  of  their  administering  extreme  tmction^ 
an  order  of  physicians.  But  though-  the  learned  writer  s 
arguments  to  support  his  fanciful  opinions  be  thus  de- 
fective, yet  what  he  imagined  in  this  case  is  very  triie  j 
these  physicians  were  properly  an  order  of  the  ministers 
of  religion ;  which  (though  it  make  nothing  for  his  point, 
for  they  were  still  as  properly  physicians)  I  ^hall  now 
shew  by  better  alignments  than  those  of  system-makers, 
tiie  testimonies  of  antiquity. — In  the  most  early  times 
of  tlie  Egyptian  monaixhy  there  was  no  accurate  sepa- 
ration of  science  *  into  its  distinct  branches.  The  scho- 
liast on  Ptolemy  s  Tetrabiblus  expressly  tells  us,  that 
their  ancient  writings  did  not  treat  separately  of  medicine, 
astrology,  and  religion,  but  of  all  these  together  f :  and- 
Clemens  Alexafidrinus  says,  that  of  forty-two  books  of 
Mercury,  which  were  the  Bible  of  the  Egyptia;ns,  six 
and  thirty  contained  all  their  philosophy ;  and  were  to 
be  well  studied  by  the  several  orders  of  the  priesthood, 
which  he  before  mentions ;  the  other  six,  which  related 
entirely  to  medicine,  belonged  to  the  zrctfo^ifoi,  L  c.  stich' 
as  wore  the  cloak  [j: ;  and  these,  as  in  anoUier  place,  he 
tells  us,  were  an  order  of  ministers  of  religion  || :  and 
even  in  Greece,  the  art  of  medicine  being  brought  thither 
from  Egypt,  went  in  partnership,  during  the  first  ages, 
with  philosophy ;  tliough  the  separation  was  made  long 
tefore  the  time  whidi  Cekus  assigns  to  it  %  as  we  shall 

see 

*  See  Div.  Leg.  book  L 

t  0»  AiyMiOi  wt  iii^  fAi»  .Tot,  'iml^tKMj    l^a  ^l  ri  'Ar^Xo>*(x«,    9^  r« 

X  -  ^0  fAp  if  jc;  Ti^cr«^axo»1«  al  irai*v  itafxaLTcik  rS  *Eff*n  ytyotctcrt 
j9»(s^oi' wy  raqfjkhy?,  w  veLtrm* .  Alyvwlitn  vmiXBc^t  f  •^otf'opiai',  •? 
mcpou^fxifoi  UfjLapBapuffr  raq  Ic  Xoiiraf  c{,  o»  HASTOOOPOIy  ial^ntac 
«7«5,  ^c. — r-1.  vi.  Strom. 

II  — nASTGOOPOS  ii,  5  tk  «AX©'  T^f  U^oiraMuf  vi^*  to  rifAtt^^ 
etfx^oy  ^i^q^^^'i,  ScQ.  Vxi.  I  iji.  c.  2.  From  this  passage  we  understand, 
that  it  was  an  inferipr  order  of  the  priesthood  which  practised'physic  ^ 
for  such  were  those  who  sacrificed. 

If  Hippocrates  Cous^  primus  quidem  ex  omniV»us  memoria  dignis 

•b  studio  sapientiae  disciplinam  ha^c  separavit,     De  M^d.  1.  i.  Prjef. 
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see  presently.  Thus  it  appears  that  these  artists  were 
propeiiy  both  priests  and  physicians,  not  very  unlike 
the  nxink  and  friajr  physicians  of  the  late  ages  of  bar- 
barism* 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  tfie  general  history  of 
physic.  Let  us  see  if  he  be  more  happy  in  bis  imagi* 
naihfts  here.  TVe  may  be  sure,  says  he,  the  physiciam 
practised  only,  surgery  till  after  Homer's  time.'  f 
What  must  we  say  then  to  the  story  of  Melampus*, 
who  learnt  the  art  of  physic  and  divination  in  E^i^  f  i 
md  cured  Proetus's  daughters  of  an  atrabilaire  disorder^ 
with  hellebore,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Ar- 
^nautic  expedkion  r  But  why  not  till  after  the  time  of 
Homer, \who  wrote  not  of  his  own  time,  but  of  the 
Trojan,  near  three . hundred  years  before;  and  this  in 
a  kind  of  work  which  requires  decorum,  and  will  not 
suffer  a  mixture  of  later  or  foreign  manners  to  be  brought 
into  the.  scene?  The  writer,  therefore,  at  least  should 
have  said,  till  after  the  Trc^ad  times.  But  how  is  even 
this  supported  ?  Why  ue  read  in  Horner^  that  their 
WHOLE  art  eonsisted  in  CiTtraciitig  arrorvs,  healing 
wounds,  and  preparing  anodynes;  and  again,  where 
IdomeiK^us  says  to  Nestor,  That  one  physician  is  worth  a 
many  other  men,  for  contracting  arrofws,  a^id  applying 
lenitvoes  to  the  wound ; 

Homer  s  speakers  rarely  talk  impertinently*  Idomeneus 
is  shewing  the  use  of  a  physician  in  an  army :  now, 
surely,  his  use  on  these  occasions  consists  in  healing 
wounds^.  The  poet  there^e  chose  his  topic  of  recom-^ 
mendation  with  good  judgment ;  and  we  may  be  certain, 
had  he  spoken  t)f  the  use  of  a  physician  in  a  peaceable 
city,  he  had  placed  it  in  Ae  art  of  curing  distempers  j 
and  this  is  no  imagination :  we  shall  see  presently  that 
he  hath  in  fact  done  so.  In  the  mean  time  let  me  ask, 
what  there  is  in  this  passage,  which  in  the  least  intimates 

that 

He  adds,  we  see,  to  save  his  credit,  ex  omnibus  memoria  dignis; 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  those  who  were  not  remembered,  were 
not  worth  remembering. 

•  See  Div.  Leg.  book  i. 

t  See  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  this  Book^ 
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thottke  WHOLE  art  consuted  in  extracting  arrows^  and 
appltfin^  anodynes  ?  But  Pliny  says  so  *,  who  under- 
stands Homer  to  intimate  thus  much.  What  then  \  Is 
not  Honiers  poem  still  remaining;  and  cannot  we  see, 
without  Piiny,  what  inference  the  rules  of  good  sense 
authorize  us  to  draw  from  the  poet's  words?  The  general 
humour  of  Antiquity,  which  was  strangely  superstitious 
with  regard  to  this  Father  of  the  poets  t,'  may  be  some 
excuse  for  Pliny  in  concluding  so  much  from  his  silence  $ 
for  Homer  was  their  bible;  smd  whatsoever  was  not  read 
therein^  nor  couldfbe  expressly  proved  thereby,  pitssed  with 
them  for  apocryphal.  But  let  us,  who^  veneration  for 
Homer  rises  not  quite  so  high,  fairly  examine  the  nature 
of  his  fir^t  great  work :  This,  which  is  an  intire  scene  of  war 
and  slaughter,  gave  him  frequent  occasion  to  take  notice 
of  outward  applications,  but  none  of  internal  remedies; 
except  in  the  history  of  the  pestilence ;  which  being  be* 
lieved  to  come  in  punishment  from  the  Gods,  was  sup^ 
posed  to  submit  to  nothing  but  religious  atonements: 
not  to  sayi  that  it  was  the  cbirurgical  part  of  liealingonly 
that  could  be  mentioned  with  sufficient  dignity.  The 
Greeks  were  large  feeders,  and  bitter  railers;  for  which 
excesses,  I  suppose,  Machaon,  during  the  ten  years  siege, 
administered  many  a  sound  emetic  and  cathartic :  but 
these  were  no  proper  ornaments  for  an  epic  poem.  I 
said,  his  subject  did  not  give  him  occasion  to  mention 
inward  applications;  nor  was  this  said  evasively,  as  shall 
no^f  be'  shewn  from  his  second  poem,  of  a  more  peace* 
able  turn;  which  adinitting  the  mention  of  that  other 
paft  o^  the  art  of  medicine,  the  use  of  internal  remedies, 
he  has  therefore  spoken  in  its  praise :  Helen  is  brought 
in,  giving  Telemachus  a  preparation  of  opium ;  which, 

*  ^ledicina — ^Trojanis  tempbribiis  clara — vulnerum  tamen  duri- 
iaxat  remediis.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  xXix.cap.  i.  Celsus  too  talks  in  the 
same  strain : — Quos  tameo  Hoznerus  non  in  pestilentia,  neque  in 
variis  generibus  morbonim  aliquid  attulisse  auxilii^  sed  vulneribui 
tantummodo  ferro  Sc  medicamentis  mederi  solitos  esse  proposuit. 
£x  quo  apparet  has  partes  medicinae  solas  ab  his  esse  tentatas,  easque 
esse  vetustissimas.     De  Medicina,  lib.  i.  Pnef. 

t  — Home  rum  poe  tarn  multisciam,  vel.  potius  cmctarum  re  mm 

cdprime  peritum, — And  again :  Ut  omnis  vetustatis  certinsimus  auctor 

Homerus  docet.    This  was  said  by   Apuleius,  a  very  celebrated  pla- 

tdnic  philosopher,  in  a  juridical  defence  of  himself  before  a  proconsul 

.  of  Africa. 
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the  poet  tells  us,'  she  bad  froni  Polydamtia,  the  wife  of 
Thnti  the  Egyptian,  whose  country  aboarided  with  ihe- 
dfcinal  drug^,  mdny  of  which  were  salubrious,  and  many 
baneful ;  whence  the  physicians  of  that  land  were  more 
skililil  than  the  re§t  of  tainlcind. 

AfrtlitlH,  ^jT  TffXtHfOL  pipH  ^i/Jw/)©*  »P9^^ 
^Ayi^coTTiay'vi  yip  nxinovcf  utTiymQ^n^*. 

Ilerotin^n  is  ^n  express  testimony  muck  earKer  than  the 
time  of.  Hqmer,  ;for,  jt,hp  E^ptian  physicianspractising 
more  than  .surgery;;  which,  wqis  the  thin^  to  be  proved. 

Our  auVior  goe^  pn;^  In  the  day^  of  Pythagoras  the 
iearri^ed  b((ga^.to fyrni  wles  ofdi^tjor  the  preservation 
of  h^aiihy  and  to  pr^^Qribe  in  this  point  to  sick  persons: 
This  is  founded  on  the.  rules  of  .diet  observed  in  the 
Pythagwc  schppl, '.  There  s^ems.  to  be  something 
strangely  jperyerpe  ip  this  writers  way  of  argjuing; — In 
the  case  of  the  Egyptian  regipjen^  tliqugh  it  be  expre3sly 
delivered  by  the  .Greek  wit? its  as  a  medicinal  one>  yet 
by  reason  of  some  superstitions  in  it,  pur  a,utbor  will 
have .  it  to  be.  flf  reiigiotis  observance ;  on  tbe  .contrary^ 
this  Pythagoric  regimen,  though .  it  be  generally,  repre- 
sented, and  even  by  Jamblichus  himself,  s^s  a  superstitious 
praqtice,  yet  by  ree^^oo  ofitshea^thfukiess,  he  will  have. 
tobea^cpurseofpfiyf^ic.      ,  .      . -, 

fie  proceeds : — Hzppocbates  l?egan  tie  practice  of 
visiting  sick-bed  patients^  and  prescribed  medicines  with 
succes&for  their  distempers:  For  w»hich,  Pliny  is  again 
quoted  ;  whb  does  indeed  say  he  was  the  founder  of  the' 
clinic  §ect:  but  it  is  strange  he  should  say  so;  since 
Hippocrates  himself,  in  numerous  places  of  his  writings^ 
has  infer^ned  us  that  it  was  founded  long  before.  Hid 
trad  D&diceta  in  acutis  begins  in  this  manner:  *' Those 
**  who  have  collected  what  we  call  the  cnidian  sjcn- 
"  TENCEs,  have  accurately  enough  registered  the  va-- 

*  Odyss.  lib-  iy.  ver.  2^7,  &  seq.  Clarke  on  this  place  of  Homer 
obierves  that  Pliny,  lib.  xxv.  c.  1.  quotes  this  passage  as  ascribing 
a  knowledge  of  medici;Dal  herbs  to  the  Egyptians  before  Lower  Egypt 
was  inhabited.  r^  1 
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^'  rk)us  symptoms  or  affections  in  the  several  distempers^ 
^  with  the    causes  of  some  of  them :  thus  far  might 
'*  be  well  performed  by  a  writer  who  was  no  physician^ 
f*  if  so  it  were,  that  he  carefiHly  examined  each  pa- 
"  tient  about  his  several  affectiom.     But  what  a  phy- 
*^  sician  should  previously   be  well  instructed  in,  and 
**  what  he  cannot  learn  from  his  patient,  that,  for  the 
**  most  part,  is  omitted  in  this  work;  some  things  in  this- 
*'  place,   others  in   that;    several  of  which   are  very 
•*  usefiil  to  be  known  in  the  art  of  judging  by  signs.  ^As 
'^  to  what  is  said  of  judging  by  signs,  or  how  the  cure 
"  should  be  Wtempted,  I  think  very  differently  frona 
"  them*    And  it  is  not  in  this  particular  only  that  they 
y  have  not  my  approbation:  I  as  little  like  their  prac- 
**  tice  in  using  so  small  a  number  of  medicines ;  for  the 
**  greatest  p$irt  they  mention,  except  in  acute  distempers, 
**  are  purgatives,  and  whey,  and   milk  for  the  time? 
•♦  indeed,  were  these  medicines  proper  for  the  distempers 
**  to  wliidi  they  direct  them  to  be  applied,  I  should  think 
**  them  worthy  of  double  praise  for  being  able  to  attaia 
■  '  their  purpose  so  easily.     But  this  I  do  not  appre- 
"  hend  to  be  the  case  :  however,  those  who  have  sine© 
^'  revised  and  new-mpdelled  these  sentences^  have  shewn 
**  much  more  of  tiie  physician  in  their  prescriptions  *."* 
From  this  long  passage  we  may  feirly  draw  tnese  con- 
clusions :  1.  That  there  was  a  physic-school  at  Cnidus: 
this   appeirs  from   the   sentences  collected  under  its 
name.     a.  That  the  Cnidian  school  was  derived  from 
the  Egyptian;  this  appears  from  their  sole  use  of  eva* 
euants,  in  all  but  acute  distempers.     3.  That  it  wa$ 
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now  of  considerable  standing;  having  had  a  reform  in 
the  teaching  of  more  able  practitioners.  4.  And  lastly^ 
which  is  most  to  the  point,  that  tlie  physicians  of  this 
school  were  of  the  clinic  sect ;  it  being  impossible  thev 
should  compose  such  a  work  as  Hippocrates  here  crf* 
ticizes,  without  a  /constant  attendance  on  the  sick-bed : 
and  therefore  Hippocrates  was  not  the  founder  of  this 
sect,  as  Pliny,  and  our  author  after  him,  supposed,-— 
But,  for  the  established  state  of  physic,  its  study  as  an 
art,  and  its  practice  as  a  profession,  when  Hippocrates 
made  so  superior  a  figure,  we  have  the  full  evidence  of 
Herodotus,  his  contemporary ;  who  tells  us,  that  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  tiie  physic  school  at  Crotona 
was  esteemed  by  the.  Greeks  first  in  reputation ;  and 
that,  at  Cyrene,  second*;  which  botli  implies,  that 
these  were  of  considerable  standing,  and  that  there  were 
many  others :  and  if  Galen  may  be  believed,  who, 
though  a  late  writer,  was  yet  a  very  competent  judge,  there 
were  many  others  <f :  so  that  Hippocrates  was  so  far 
from  being  the  first  that  visited  sick*beds,  and  prescribed 
with  success  in  distempers^  that  he  was  not  even  the  first 
amongst  tlie  Greeks*  Tfe  truth  of  the  matter  is  this, 
the  divine  old  man  (as  his  disdples  have  been  wont  to 
call  him)  so  greatly  eclipsed  all  that  went  before  him, 
that,  as  posterity  esteemed  hb  works  the  canon,  so  they 
esteemed  him  the  father  of  medicine :  And  this  was  the 
humour  of  antiquity.  The  same  eminence  in  poetry 
made  them  regard  Homer  as  the  founder  of  his  art, 
though  they  who  penetrate  into  the  perfection  of  his  com» 
positions,  understand  that  nothing  is  more  unlikely. 
But  what  is  strange  in  this  matter  is,  that  the  writer 
should  think  it  evidence  enough  to  bring  in  Pliny  speaking 
of  Hippocrates  as  the  first  amongst  the  Greeks  who 
prescribed  to  sick-beds  with  success,  for  the  confutation 
of  Herodotus  (contemporary  with  Hippocrates)  in  what 
he  says  of  the  pharmaceutic  part  of  m^icine,  as  an 
ancient  practice  in  Egypt 

But  all  the  writer's  errors  in  this  discourse  seem  to 
proceed  firom  a  wrong  assumption,    that  the   diaetetic 

'£AXa^»  t»»«i,   hvTi^i  iif  KvfntaTo^p     lib.  ili.  C.  IJl* 

.  -t  Meth.  Medefidi,  lib,  i. 
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inedicine  was,  in  order  .pf  time^  before  the.  pharroa- 
cciitic :  and  the  greater  simplicity,  .of  the  first  method 
seem9  to  have  led  him  into  this  niistfike  :^-In  the  days 
of  Pythagoras^  says,  he,  the  learned  began  to  form  ruhs 
of  diet  for  the  preservation  ,qf  health  ;  and  in  this  con^ 
sisted  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Inldian  physicians; 
they  endeavoured  to.  cure  distempers  by  a  diet  regimen^ 
hut  they  gave  no  physic-  Hippocrates  began  the  prac- 
tice  cf  visiting  sick-bed  patients^  and  prescribed  medi- 
cines uith  success  for  their  distempers.  ThiSy  I  think, 
was  the  progress  of  physic. — I  hold  the  matter  to  be 
just  otherwise ;  and  that,,  of  the  three  parts  of  medicine, 
the  CHiRURGic,  the  phabaiaceutic,  and  the  Diit>- 
TETic ;  the  dicetetic  was  tlie  last  in  use ;  as  the  chirurgic 
wa£,  in  all  likelihood,  the  first.  In  the  early  ages  of 
long  life  and  temperance,  men  were  still  subject  to  the 
common  accidents  of  wounds,  bruises,  and  dislocations.; 
this  would  soon  raise  surgery  into  an  art:  agreeably 
to  this  supposition,  we  may  .observe,  that  Sextus  Em- 
piricus  derives  lalpo?,  a  physician,  from  lof,  a  dart  or 
arrow ;  the  first  attack  upon  the  human  species  beii^ 
of  Jthis  more  violent  sort  Nor  was  pharmacy  so  far 
behind  as  some  may  imagine ;  nature  itself  often  eases  a 
too  great,  repletion  by  an  extraordinary  evacuation  ;  this 
natural  remedy  (whose  good  effects  as  tliey  are  imme- 
diately felt,  are  easily  understood)  would  teach  men  tp 
seek  lan  artificial  one,  when  nature  was  not  at  hj^nd  to 
relieve.  But  the  vpry  early  invention  of  pliarmacy  is 
.  further  s6en  from  that  superstition  of  antiquity,  which 
made  medicine  the  gift  of  the  Gods.  For,  what  me- 
dicine dp  they  mean  ?  It  could  not  b^  setting  a  frac- 
ture, or  closing  the  lips  of  a  wound ;  much  less  a  re- 
gular diet  It  could  be  nothing  then  butphannacy.;  and 
this,  both  m  the  invention  and  operation,  l»d  all  the 
'advantages  for  making  its  fortune :  First,  it  was  i?qt  the 
issue  of  study,  but  of  chance;  the  cause  of  which  is  out 
of  sight :  but  what  men  understapd  not,  they  generally 
.  ascribe  to  sviperior  agqijcy.  It  w^  believed,  even  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  *,  that  the  Gods  continued 
to  enrich  the  physical  dispensatory.  Secondly,  there 
M  as  something  as  extraordinary-  in  the  operation  as  in 
*  Cicero  de  Divin*.  lib.ii.  c.  66. 

the 
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tlie  invention.  Pharmacy  is  divided  into  the  two  gn^ner^ 
classes  of  evacuants  and  alteratives ;  the  most  efficacious 
of  these  latter,  commonly  called  Specjficsj  not  worlong 
by  any  visibk  effects  of  evacuation,  do  their  business 
like  a  charm.  Thus,  as  thp  general  notion  of  the  divide 
original  of  medicine  made  the  patient  very  superstitious  ^, 
so  tbe  secret  operation  of  alteratives  inclined  the  prac- 
tiser  to  the  spie  imbecility.  Hence  it  is  that  so  much 
of  this  foUy  bath  overrun  the  art  of  medicine  in  all  ages^ 
Now  the  ^stoi^ing  the  ori^n  of  pharmacy  in  this  manner^ 
b  abiindantiy  sufficient  to  prove  its  high  antiquity ;  ifor 
the  Ancients  gave  nothing  to  the  Gods  of  whose  origibal 
.tb^  had  any  records ;  but  where  tbe  memory  of  the 
-kiventicHi  was  lost,  as  of  seed-corn,  wine>  writing,  civil 
society,  &c.  there,  the  Gods  seized  the  property,  by 
that  kind  of  right,  which  gives  strays  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor-)". 

But  now  ti^e  diaetetic  medicine  had  a  very  low  original^ 
and  a  well-known  man  for  its  author ;  a  man  worth  a 
whole  doasen  of  heathen  gods^  even  the  great  Hippo- 
.caATj:s  himself:  and  this  we  learn  from  the  surest 
.evidence,  hb  own  writingis.  In  his  tract  de  Veteri  Me- 
didnaj  be  expressly  says,  that  medicinbi  was  estu-- 
bUshed  from  the  most  early  times  J;  meaning,  as  the 
context  shews,  Pharmacy:  but  where  he  speaks  soon 
after  in  the  same  tract  of  the  Scetetic  medicine  (which 
he  calls  rs;p^v9i «  ifli^ixii,  as  the  pharmaceutic  above,  lulpix^ 
substantively)  he  says,  the  art  of  medicine  was 
neither  fomd  out  in  the  most  early  times^  nor  somht 
after  ||.  And  in  bis  de  diata  in  acutisy  he  tells  us.  That 
the  ancients  (meaning  all  who  had  preceded  him)  Wrote 
nothing  of&€t  wqrthy  notice ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 

•  Diis  primum  inventores  suos  assignavit,  &  ccelo  dicavit ;  nec- 
nontc  bpdie  multifariam  ab  oraculi»  medicina  petitar.  Pliii.  N.  H. 
L  xxix.  Prooem. 

t  The  Rabbins,  amongst  their  other  pagan  conceits,  adopted  this; 

•  and  taught  that  God  himself  instructed  Adam  in  the  art  of  medicine  ; 
— *'  £t  ductus  Adam  per  onines  Paradisi  semitas  vidit  omne  lignum, 
**  arbores,  plaotas,  k  lapides,  Sc  docuit  eum  Dominus  omnein  na- 
«<  toram  eQirtim»   ad  sanandum  Omnem  dolorem   &  infirmitatem/ 

.  R«  Eben^ra*  ,Which,  however,  shews  their  opinion  of  the  high 
antiquky  of  the  art. 

11  -^T«F  y«^  «^X^»  St'  a»  tv^ihi  t^x'^  i  W^wi,  St*  «>  l^nri^*  cap.  v. 
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it  was  a  matter  of  vast  miyment^  they  had  intirely 
cmttedity  although  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  nw- 
fnerous  subdivisions  into  the  species  of  distempers^  nor  of 
the  various  shapes  and  appearances  of  each  *.  Hence  it 
appears,  that,  before  the  tune  of  hJippocrates,  the  vi- 
siting of  sick-beds  and  prescribing  medicines  were  in 
practice;  but  that  the  diaetetic  medicbe,  as  an  art,- 
was  intirely  unknown :  so  that  had  Pliny  called  Hippo- 
crates the  author  of  this,  instead  of  the  fouiider  of  the 
clinic  sect,  he  had  come  much  nearer  to  the  truth.         . 

But  without  this  evidence  we  might  reasonably  coor 
elude,  even  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  the  dieS'^ 
tetic  was  the  latest  effort  of  thfe  art  of  medicine.  For, 
1.  The  cure  k  performs  is  slow  and  tediood,  and  cooi- 
sequently  it  would  not  be  thought  of,  at  least  not 
employed,  till  the  quick  and  poiverful  operation  of  the- 
pharmaceutic  (which  is  therefore  most  obvious,  to  use) 
had  been  found  to  be  ineffectual.  2.  To  apply  the 
diaetetic  medicine,  with  any  degree  of  safety  or  success/, 
there  is  need  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  of  its  many  various  comfrfexions;  with 
long  experience  in  the  nature  and  qualities  of  aliments, 
and  their  different  effects  on  different  habits  and  x^onsti-^ 
tutionsf.  But  die  art  of  medicine  must  have  made 
some  considerable  progress  before  these  acquirements 
were  to  be  expected  in  its  professors. 

If  I  have  been  longer  than  ordinary  on  thi§  subject,  it 
should  be  considere^.d,  that  the  clearing  up  the  stat^  of 
the  Egyptian  medicine  is  a  matter  of  importan<;e;  for  if 
the  practice,  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  wm  what  the  Greek 

rtn  fiiya  t^to  tpag^xosy.  raq  yi,iif  roi  voXvl^ovicti  ra;  sy  ixarnVi  r«v  »tf0'A»it> 
t^  THif  woT^va-x^^^'nv  etMuf  «x  ryyyoar.    cap.  ii.      ' 

yap  rn*  «{  afX??  ^vrccciv  kiriytacrdin,  i^  t^  tieix^aiiov  Iv  t2  ^fM^t^  b^ 
dloq  r  at  i>tj  Tflt  ^v(jU(ps^ot\a  ra  afQpurvu  w^oermfkeh'  ravra  fitp'iv'^^ 
ytpva-KUP  Toy  ^vfy^afovra'  fxilx  ^t  raorecf  c'tru*  t^  «ro2aM» ;  o^ayUf >  ot?^ 
^lair^/xfOcKf  ^t/yapiy  ?y  riiia  txarei'  *^«.  icj  rif  n€tla  ^i^tp,  *i^  rnn  h'^ 
ufayKtip  1^  Tff;^yt;y  jxp^fuiTTi'i^v'    h7  ya^   Mrccv^at'  rm  ti  W^vfup  ^ian  «^ 

^a  Tix»»«»  •««   »9  h  xfti^o;  itas^v  vot^ayipr,ra,\,     JligpOCr.  de  Di^ta^^ 

Ub.  i.  cap,  1.      - 
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writers  represent  it,  as  I  think  I  Have  shewn  it  was, 
then  this  topic  seems  absolutely  decisive  for  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  Egypt;  and  the  learned  person's  hypothesis 
lying  in  my  way,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  re- 
move it. 

IV.  We  come^  in  the  last  place,  to  the  funi:ral 
RITES  of  Egypt;  which  Herodotus  describes  in  this 
manner :  "  Their  mournings  and  rites  of  sepulture  are 
**  of  this  kind :  When  any  considerable  person  in  the 
**  family  dies,  all  the  females  of  that  family  besmear 
^*  their  heads  or  faces  with  loam  and  mire;  and  so, 
"  leaving  the  dead  body  in  the  hands  of  the  domestics, 
^  march  in  procession  through  the  city,  with  their  gar- 
"  ments  close  girt  about  them,  their  breasts  laid  open, 
"  beating  themselves ;  and  all  their  Relations  attending. 
"  In  an  opposite  procession  appear  the  males,  close 
**  girt  likewise,,  and  undergoing  the  same  discipline. 
**  When  this  is  over,  they  carry  the  body  to  be  salted : 
"  there  are  men  appointed  for  this  business,  who  make 
**  it  their  trade  and  employment : — ^They  first  of  all  draw 
*'  out  the  brain,  with  a  hooked  iron,  through  the  nostrils, 
"  <Spc. — after  this  they  hide  it  in  nitre  for  the  space  of 
**  SEVENTY  DATS,  and  lougcr  it  is  not  lawful  to  keep 
"  it  salted  •/*  Diodorus  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  all 
the  essential  circumstances  of  mourning  and  embalming. 
In  this  last  he  seems  to  vary  in  one  particular :  "  They 
"*  then  anoint  the  whole  body  with  the  gum  or  resin  of 
"  cedar,  and  of  other  plants,-  with  great  cost  and  care, 
"  for  ABOVE  THIRTY  DAYS;  and  afterwards  seasoning 
"  it  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  spices,  not  only 
"  proper  to  preserve  the  body  for  a  long  time,  but  to 
"  give  it  a  grateful  odour^  (hey  deliver  it  to  tiie  rela- 

*  ©^57»#i  ^  ieJ*Tflt^A»  cfi»9,  t»Vi  ath*  iffii<f\  a^v  avoy/i^la*  %x  rat 
•lxiAf9  a»d^fi^9r4^,  re  tk  i^  Aa^^*  i^  r^  S^At;  yit^  vtif  to  U  rut  wriUn 
ruruf  xar  Zv  ivXciaetio  rify  xtfaX^f  wvtXu  %  i^  rh  w^octnTot*  xavitla  Ir 
ToTc^  oiK^l^oi^i  P^isrS^'a*  roit  tm^p,  aSrai  otta  rnt  '^6^9  rfof tffdf voty  rvv- 
%9lai  ivi^ufi-fiuuh  at;  ^aUnffat  rta  fi«^<if*  Qv  ^$  a(p%  a*  vfoainw^M 
maacu.    iri^u^ty  Si    oi    av^pif   rMo»leny    ivt^CfMHi  tf^   «ro»'    tTFtif    l\ 

THTti  Kolsxlatf  iC  rix^^v  *X^^^  ravtvit. — «rp«T«  /xi»  ctLoMu  aihi^a  ^»» 
rift  fi,vit^i^uy  iiatyhci  rhr  iyni^uXof,    ^C— TtftSra  ift  voiia-eiHii,  rajt- 

rafix<^#i».  lib.  ii,  cap.  85,  86. 
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"  tiods*/'  4^.  AH  this  oparose  circomstaiiQe  <>f  »»- 
balmkig,  scnpture  histoi^  confirms  %sA  ^a(<^aiiis;  Mid 
not  €H!^y  sOii  but  reconciles  the  seemingly  diffei^etot 
Hccounts  of  the  tfv«o  Greek  writers,  conoemii^  the  num- 
ber of  days,  during  which  the  body  remained  with  the 
embalroers :  ^  And  tiie  physicians,"  says  Moses,  ^  em- 

.  **  bahned  Israel ;  and  fobty  i>ay&  were  fulfilled  for 
"  him  (for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those  which  are 

/^  embalmed)  and  the    Egyptians    mourocd   for  him 

•*    THREESCORE    AND     TEN    DAYS^*."      NoW    we    kaitl 

from  the  two  Greek  historians^  that  the  time  of  mourn- 
ing was  while  the  body  remained  with  the  ^embalmers, 
which  Herodotus  tells  us  was  seventy  days:  this  ck- 
plains  why  tlie  Egyptians  nfioumed  for  Israel  threescofe 
and  ten  days.  Durmg  this  time  the  body  lay  in  nitre ; 
the  use  of  which  was  to  dry  up  all  its  superfluous  and 
aoxious  moisture  J;  and  when,  in  the  compass  of  thirty 
days>  this  was  reasonably  well  ef&cted,  the  remaining 
forty,  the  i^  if^sig  vMw  rS^  rf  (^xoultic  of  Diodorus, 
were  employed  in  anointing  it  with  gums  and  spices  to 
preserve  it,  which  was  the  projver  embalming.  And 
this  explains  the  meaning  of  the  jbrttf  days  xchich  we^e 

Julfilkd  Jor  Israel,  bcmg  the  days  qf  those  tfuU  care 
embalmed.  Thus  the  two  Greek  writers  are  reconciled ; 
and  they  and  Scripture  mutually  ei^plained  and  siq>- 

.:poited  by  one  another. 

But  if  it  should  be  said,  that  though  Moses  here 
mentions  embalming  yet  the  practice  was  not  so  com* 
mon  ajs  the  Greek  historians  represent  it,  till  ixiany  ages 
afterj  I  reply,  that  the  ^company  of  Ishmaelitish  mar- 
chants  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  balm,  and 
myrrh,  to  c«rry  down  into  Egypt  ||,  clearly  shews,  that 
embalming  was  at  this  time  become  a  general  practice. 

On  ^he  whole,  what  stronger  evidence  oaix  aay  one 
lequire  of  a  rkh  and  powerfi^l  monarchy,  than  what 

«J  'vof?   h»afU9»i  fA  pt^f'969^  Xe^*^^  rupup,   ^X^a   xj -riir   ivarlitt» 
««|Pt;gtrOBM  t^^asrttojrltc,  ^mm^et^^ia^i  reT^  cniyfnia'u   Lib.  i.  Bibl.  p.  5^. 
,  t  Oen,  1.  a,  3. 
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hath  been  here  given?-— Scripture  describes  Egypt  un- 
der that  condidoii,  in  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  and 
die  i^rcssioQ  of  their  posterity :  the  Greek  writers  not 
only  subscribe  to  tUid  iHgh  antiquity,  but  support  their 
testiniony  by  a  minute  detail  of  customs  and  manners 
then  in  use,  which  could  bdbng  only  to  a  large  and  well 
poUcied. kingdom;  and  these  again  are  distinctly  con* 
firmed  by  the  circumstantia:!  history  of  M oses; 

But  it  is  not  only  in  what  they  agree,  but  likewise  in 
what  they  differ,  that  sacred  aiid  profene  accounts  are 
mutually  suppoited,  and  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt 
established.  To  give  one  instance :  Diodorus  expressly 
tells  us,  that  th^  lands  were  dwided  between  the  kingy  the 
priests^  and  the  soldiery  ^ ;  and  Moses  (speaking  of  the 
Egyptian  famine  and  its  effects)  as  expressly  says,  that 
they  were  divided  between  the  kmgy  the  priests,  and  the 
people-f.  .  Now  as  contrary  as  these  two  accounts  look, 
it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  them,  that  Diodorus 
fiilly  supports  all  that  Moses  hath  delivered  concerning 
this  matter.  Moses  tells  us,  that  before  the  faminey 
all  the  lands  of  Egypt  were  in  the  hands  of  tiie  k)ng,  the 
priests,  and  the  people ;  but  that  this  national  calamity 
mttde  a  great  revolirtion  in  property,  and  brought  the 
whole  possessions  of  the  people  into  the  king's  hands ; 
which  must  needs  make  a  prodigious  accession  of  power 
to  the  crown.  But  Joseph,  in  whom  the  offices  of 
mioisieF  md  patriot  supported  each  other,  and  jointly 
eimcurred  to  the  public  service  J,  prevented  for  some 
time  die  ill  effects  of  this  accession,  by  his  farming  out 
the  new  domain  to  the  old  proprietors,  on  very  easy 
conditions.  We  may  well  suppose  this  wise  disposition 
to  continue  till  that  new  king  arose,  who  knew  not  Jo^ 
seph  II ;  that  is,  would  oblit^ate  his  memoi^y,  as  averse 
to  his  system  of  policy  ^T*  He;  as  appears  fix>m  Scrip- 
ture, ^eady  affected  a  despodc  government;  to  support 

•  L.  i.  BiW.  t  G«n.  xlvii. 

}  See  note  [N]  lU.  A«  end  of  thi>  Book.  |t  Eitod.  i.  8. 

,  ^  In  ttufi  sensei  is  the  pferaae  frequency  nsed  19  l^iipture,  «t 
JiKiges'ii.  10. — *'  And  there  arose  another  aeneraJtioo  after  then), 
**■  which  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which  he  had  done 
^  for  IsraeV^Here,  knew  not,  can  only  signify  iufised,  set  at 
noughts 

I  a  which, 
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wbich,  he  first  established,  as  I  collect,  a  standing  mi- 
litia; and  endowed  it  with  the  lands  ioimerly  the  peo- 
ple's ;  who  now  became  a  kind  of  Villabs  to  this  order, 
which  i^sembied  the  Zaims  and  Timariots  of  the  Turkish 
empire;  aod  were  obliged  to  personal  service:  this,  and 
the  priesthood,  b^ing  the  orders  of  nobility  in  tl)is  power- 
ful enjpire;;  and  so.  considerable  they  were,  that  out  of 
either  of  them,  indifferently,  as  we  observed  before, 
their  kings  were  taken  and  elected.  Thus  the  property 
of  Egypt  becaiiJie  at  length  divided  in  the  manner,  the 
Sicilian  relates:  apd  it  is  remafkable,  that  from  this 
time,  and  not  till  now,  we  hear  in  Scripture  of  a  stand- 
ing militia*,  and  of  the  king's  six  hundred  chdsen 
chariots,  S^c. 

SECT.  IV. 

HAVING  thus  proved  the  high  antiquity  erf  Egypt 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  of-  sacred  and  proiane 
bistory;  I  go  on,  as  I  proposed,  to  evince,  the  same  from 
internal  evidence;  taken  from  the  orig^lal  use  of  their  so 
much  celebrated  Hieroglyphics. 

But  to  give  this  argument  its  due  force,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  trace  up  hieroglyphic  writing  to  its  original ; 
which  a  general  mistake  concerning  its  primeval  use  hath 
rendered  extremely  diflScult.  The  mistake  I  mean,  is 
that  which  makes  the  hieroglyphics  to  be  invented  by 
the  Egyptian  priests,  in  order  to  hide  and  secrete  their 
wisdom  from  the  .knowledge  of  the  vulgar  f:  a  mistake 
which  hath  involved  this  part  of  ancient  learning  in  much 
obscurity  and  confusion. 

•  x»     . 

Men  soon  found  out  two  ways  of  cmnmunicating  their, 
thoughts  to. one  another;  the  firet  by  sounds,  and  the 
second  by  figures:,  for  there  being  frequent  occasion 
to  have  their  conceptions  either  perpetuated,  or  com- 
municated at  a  distance,  the  way  of  figures  or  charac- 
ters was  next  thought  upon,  after  sounds  (which  were 
momentary  and  confined},'  to  make  their  conceptions 
lasting  and  extensive. 

•  ExcMtxiv.  9r9K  

f  See  note  [O]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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The  first  and  most  natural  way  of  communicating  cHir 
thoughts  by  marks  or  figures,  1$  by  tracing  out  the 
images  of  things.  So  the  early  people,  to  express  the 
idea  of  a  man  or  horse,  delineated  the  form  of  those 
animals.  ^Fhus  the  first  essay  towards  writing  was  a 
mere  picture. 

T.  We  see  an  example  of  this  amongst  the  Mexicans, 
-whose  only  method  of  recording  their  laws  and  history,  was  - 
by  a  picture-writing*.  Joseph  Acosta  tells  us,  that,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  shore  sent  expresses  to  Mon- 
lez'jma  with  news  of  the  first  appearance  of  tlie  Spanish 
navy  on  their  coasts,  the  advicc«G  were  deKneated  in  large 
paintings,  upon  cloth -f^.  Tlie  same  writer  gives  us^ 
in  anotiier  place,  a  more  particular  account  of  this 
sort  of  painting :  **  One  of  our  company  of  Jesus  (says 
"  he)  a  man  of  much  experience  and  discernment,  as- 
"  sembled  in  the  province  of  Mexico  the  Ancients  of 
"  Tuscuco,  TuUa,  and  Mexico;  who,  in  a  long  con- 
"  ference  held  with  him,  shewed  him  their  records,  his- 
"  tones,  arid  calendars ;  things  very  worthy  notice,  as 
"  containing  their  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  by  which 
"  they  painted  their  conceptions  iu  the  following  manner  : 
'*  things  that  have  a  bodily  shape  were  represented  by 
'*  their  proper  figures ;  and  those  which  have  none,  by 
^'  other  significative  characters :  and  thus  they  writ  or 
"  painted  every  thing  they  had  occasion  to  express. — 
"  For  my  own  satisfaction  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inspect 
"  a  paternoster,  an  aven:(aria,  the  creed,  and  a  general 

*  In  diffetto  di  lettere  usarono  gl'  ingegnosi  Mexican!  figure,  e 
Geroglifieiy  per  signifkar  le  cose  corporee,  che  han  figura ;  e  per  lo 
rimaneute,  altri  caratteri  propri:  e  in  tal  modo  segnayano,  a  pr6 
della  posterita,  tutte  le  cose  accadute.  Per  ragion  d'esenaplo  per* 
ngnificareTentrata  degli  Spagnuoli  dipinsero  un'uomo  col  cappello; 
e  coUa  v€8te  rossa,  nel  segno  di  Canna  ch'  era  proprio  di  queir  ainno* 
Giro  dol  Mondo  del  Dottor  D.  Gio  Fr.  Gemelli  Careri,  torn,  sesto. 
Ar*.  Nuova  Spagna.  cap,  vi,  p.  37. 

f  — Quando  er^  caso  de  importancia  lleqauana  a  los  Senores  do 
Mexico  pintado  el  negocio  de  que  les  querian  informar;  como  lo 
hizieron  quando  aparecieron  los  primeros  navios  de  Espanoles,  y 
quando  fiieron  a  tomar  aToponchan.  Acosta's  Hist,  of  the  Indies, 
Madr.  1608.  4(0.  lib.  vi.  cap.  10,— Con  este  recado  fueron  a  Mexico 
los  de  la  costa  Ileuando  pintado  en  unos  panos  todo  quanto  auian 
vistb,  y  los  navios,  y  hombres,  y  su  figura,  yjuntamente  las  piedrai 
f  ue  les  auieo  dado.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  24. 

I  ^  **  confes-  ^^T^ 
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"  confession*,  written  in  this  manner  by  the  Indians : 
*'  — To  signify  tliese  words,  /  a  sinner  confess  myself^ 
'^  they  painted  an  Indian  on  his  knees  before  a  religous  in 
^'  the  act  of  one  confessing  ;  and  then  for  this.  To  Ood 
almighty^  they  painted  three  faces  adorned  with 
crowns,  representing  the  Trinity;  and,  To  the  glo-^ 
"  rious  virgin  Mary^  they  delineated  the  visage  of  our 
"  Lady,  with  half  a  body,  and  the  infant  in  her  arms  ; 
^*  To  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  two  heads  irradiated, 
'*  together  with  the  keys  aiid  sword,  ^c. — In  Peru  I 
'*  have  seen  an  Indian  bring  to  the  confessional  a  con* 
'*  fession  of  all  his  sins  written  in  the  same  way,  by  pic- 
^*  ture  and  characters  j  portraykig  every  one  of  tne  ten 
*'  commandments  after  a  certain  manner  -f* ." 

There  is  yet  extant  a  very  curious  specimen  of  this  Ame- 
rican picture-writing,  made  by  a  Mexican  author :  and 
deciphered  by  him  in  that  language^  after  the  Spaniards 
had  taught  him  letters ;  the  explanation  was  afterwarda 
translated  into  Spanish,  and,,  from  thence,  into  English. 
Purchas  has  given  us  this  work  engraved,  and  the  ex- 
planat  ons  annexed.     The  njianner  of  its  coming  into  his 

•  ^Costa's  words  are,— 5^  sjfmhdoy  la  confession  general ;  which 
P«rchas  has  translated, — and  symbol  or  general  confession  of  our  faith. 
This  is  wrong  :  by  la  tonfession  general  is  meant  a  general  confession 
of  siifB,  a  formulary  v^ery  different  from  the  creed. 

i  Una  de  los  de  mlestra  Compania  de  Jesus,  homhre  muy  plalico 
^  diestro,  janto  en  la  provincia  de  Mexico  a  los  Ancianos  de  Tuscuco,  y 
de  Tufla,  y  de  Mexico, y  confirio  mucho  con  olios,  y  le  monstraron  sus 
Xibrerias,  f  ws-  Historias,  y  KalendarioSj  cosa  mucho  de  Ver.  Porquc 
tenian  sur  figuras,  y  Hieroglyficas  con  que  pintauam  los  cosas  en  esta 
ibrma^qiie  los  cosas  que  tenian  figsras^  las  ponianeon  sus  propciasYma- 
gines,  y  para  las  cosas  que  no  auia  Ym^gen  propria  tenian  o^rov  carac-*' 
teres  si^ifieatiuos  de  acqueUo,  v  con  «&te  mode  figurauam  quanto 
^ueriam — e  yo  he  visto  piara  eatiswaerme  eii  esta  parte,  ks  Oracioftet> 
del  Pater  Koster,  y  A\«  Maria,  y  SyHabole,  y  la  Confession  general,  en 
elfliodo  dicho  de  Indios.-*---^Para  signi5car  Aquella  palabra,  Yo  pe^ 
coder ^  me  coii^esso,  pintail  vp  Indio  hintado  de  rodiilas  aloft  pies  de 
un  Religioso ;  como  que  se  confiessa  ;  y  kego  para  aqueUa^  A  Diot 
iodo  poderosOf  pintan  tres  caras  con  sus  coronas^  at  mode  de  la 
Trinidad;  y  a  In  glorlo  a  Virgeri Maria^  pintan  un  rostro  de  nuestra 
Senofa,  y  ihedio  cuerpo  con  un  Nino ;  y  a  San  Pe^ro  y  a  San  Pablo, 
dos  cabe^as  ton  coronas,  y  unas  llaues,  y  una  espada. — Por  la  misma 
forma  de  pinturas  y  rafacteres  vi  en  tl  Piru  escrite  la  confession 
'  que  de  todos  sus  pe<iados  un  Indio  traya  para  confessarse*  Pin- 
dando  cada  uno  de  los  diez  maadftniientos  j^or  cierto  modo. — Lib, 
vi.  cap.  y. 

bands 
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hands  is  curious*.  It  is  10  three  parts ;  the,  first  is  a 
history  of  l^e  Mexican  eoppirci ;  the  ^econd^  a  trib«i^-roU 
of  Ihe^e^eral  tritootes  n'hicii  each  conqiw^red  town  or  pro- 
t4»w  paad  iiM)^  t\m  royal  t«ea^»dry ;  and  the  third,  a,  digest 
of  thoii:  civil  law,  th^  largest  branch  of  wluch  n^as,  ^c 
jure  pair  w. 

This  yf9&  the  fifst,  and  most  ^mple  way  of  recording 
their  coi»ceptions  -f ;  oldvioujs  to  every  one,  and  codbjpqu 
isot  oB\y.  to  the  North  as  well  c^  Sovith  Americans,  but- 
to  all  mankiivd  %. 

*  ^t  R^aader^  I  h«re  present  thee  with  tbis  ch&ice^t  of  my  jewel^ 
"  &c.'  a  politiQ,  ethic,  ecclesiastiq,  economic  history,  with  just, 
*'  distinction  of  time. — The  Spanish  governor  having,  with  some  dif- 
'^  iculty,  obtained  the  book  of  the  Indians^  with  Mexican  iBter-pF&« 
^  tationA  of  tb(  picslures  (but  tf^n  days  before  the  departure  of  the 
"  sh^)  committed  tjbe  samneto  one  skilful  in  the  Mexican  language, 
^  to  be  interpreted  ;  wlio  in  a  very  plain  style,  and  verbatim,  per-.- 
**  fbrmed  the  sam^.  This  history  thus  written,  sent  to  Charles  V. 
'*  emperor)  was,  togetbieF  with  the  ship  that  cairried  it,  taken  by 
^  Freaoh  m?n  of  war;  ii^om  whom  Andrew  Thevet,  the  French 
"  \!\x^%  geographer,  obtained  th^  same.  After  whose  death  master 
"  Hakluyt  (then  ctaplaine  to  the  English  embassadour  in  France) 
"  bcugbt  the  same  for.  twenty  French  crowns  ;  and  procored  master 
'^  Mdckael  Locke,  ia'Sir  Wahtfir  Raleigh's  name,  to.  translate  it* 
''  It  seems  that  none  w«j)e  willing  to  be  at  the  cost  of  cutting  the- 
''  pictures,  and  so  it  remained  amongst  his  papers  till  his  death : 
**  whereby  (according  to  liis  last  will  in  that  kind)  I  became  pos- 
** -sessour  thereof,  and  have  obtained,  with  much  earnestness,  the 
'^  otttling  thfireof  Hot  the  preas."  Poo-chas^  Pitgn.  gd  part,  p.  lo&^i 
1066.     [See  Plate  L] 

^  Quant  aux  caracteresr,  ik  n^en  avoient  point :  etils  y  suppleeient 
pas  deft  efipecesd'hiecogl5'^phe».  Charlevoix  of  the  Noittbaro  Ame- 
ri««a$9  vol.  v.  p*  292.  Lafitau  gives  u^  a  ^pedmen  of  these  hie*' 
roglyphics.    [&ee  Plate  H.^ 

j  The  94B»e  kifkd  of  characters  Stahlenbecg  found  upo^  rocks  in 
,  Sibefia  in  the  province  of  Permia>  anci  near  the  river  Jenesei.  Of 
which  he  has  given  a  drawing.^  [See  Plate  I'll. J  The  author  De 
vet.  Kt.  Httan.  Scyth.  p.  15.  seems  to  admire  this  natural  expres* 
sian  of  tiuDgs,  as, some  uncommon  stretoh  of  invention.  ^  Miratus. 
"  ego  sspe  fui  caupones  idiotas  (nempe  in  Hungaria)  istis,  <}uibus 
<*  aliquid  credere  hujusmodi  ficto  charactere  inter  debitores  non 
"  adscribere  tantum,  sed  longioris  etiam  temporis  intervallo  post, 
''  nop  s<(,cus»  ^luun  si  alphabethario  scribendi  geirere  adnotati  fuis- 
*'  -sent,  promere,  debitamque  summam  &  rationes  indicarepotuisse,; 
^  ita  si  debitor  mile^est,  rudi  quad^m  linea  frameam  aut  pugiontem 
**  piilgebant ;.  si  faber,  ^allenm  $ittt  securim:  si  auriga,  fl'4grum, 
*•  atquc  sic  porrcu" 
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woras  are  J  ~y  sy 
transiIiiiE'd, — a/^d  sy 
I  :  hy  la  conffusion 
:iiulary  ^€lv\*  d.  lie  in 
OS  dt!  nuestra  Cou 
o  en  l-i  pro  vine  ia  di 
Mexico, y  coiifiiin 
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r;is,  y  Hieio^jyfir.L: 
co&asq«ie  teni.irtfi-i 
as  ons.is  que  tio  auj; 
itiuos  de  actjiiello 
D  he  vjstn  paj  u  suti 
Ler,y  A\e  iMaria,  y 
de  Indios,— ^Ptii 
^sw,  pnitan  un  It 
coivn  que  se  coiij; 
pinr.iii  tres  rara 
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J  more  amficxal  method  « 

other,  u:here  any  ^u^J^ 

the  representative:  a,uui  I 

auonsoj  ,uuure,   or  t?u:r,rl 

Id  this  was  tbdr  svueol.c 

^^d  in  their  ohserratioas  on  L- 
nagtnary  nature,  aod  cuaJ^i* 

ted  spots  signitied  t^  sl_<1f^ 
'o  eye*  of  the  crocoj^  jX  J 
«n  its  head+i  a*';;i^  '^ 
ate,  by  ^  black  pi.^.  •^'-' 
d  by  the  over  At;.:/:^ 
a  Ghent  flying  ii,,.^^.J*^ 

2,  by  a  sparror4K^cr  r 
•angedfrom  his  peooe"' -*  ' 
loses  his  cbild,^:  \r-'  *° 
I  wife  who  hates  he-'""  ^T 
eir  mother,  by  ar/Sc-^^*^"" 
es,  and  so  under  tC**'  ^* 

/';>eriiiu  ^^*^:y;;i^'^ 

i  kind   of  hienjgfn^  ,,       , 
aperstition.   T^JT*^  '-^^  ^^ 
ith  courage  »rf|j^  *"';'  '^? 

sigr^ifiedbytbeCJ^^'g" 
mal,    uscdasaWo-    l'     . 
the   weami-r*'°^^*'e. 

alogy    alone  ^,r ^ 

as    we  i»T«_  **«ofRL;ch 
only  (v»hiu.  :  '^•'vt^t  from 
9),    that  «(  ^enquiries  is 
I    to     be  ap  ^**  ^^  ^*ero.  '^^ 

.sed    by  tie  J«nent  of  an  ^>k 

^-«ans,  aiid  re~  ^<^ 

^  L.         X  L.  ij.  c.  33.  -^  'V^ 

tt  L        **  L.  ii.  f.  f-  N^^^ 

•fo.  CULw  VlJ 
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semMittg  that  of  the  Americans.    Ancient  hfetoiy  records 

tte  fact.    We  are  told,  in  that  exquisite  ffagiiw«t  of 

SanchoniaAo,  preserved  bv  Eusebitnt,  that  **tihe  Ood 

*'  TaantQs,  having  instated  Oufanus^  art  of  wcttire- 

**  writing  *,  drew  the   portraits  of  the  Gods  fcfoners, 

"  Dagon,  and  the  fest,  and  ddmeated  the  sMree^  cha- 

"  racters  which  formed  the  elements  of  this  kind  of  wri* 

*^  ting  -f :  for  Cronus,  partiartarly,   he  ittfbpn^  these 

"  symbols  of  royalty,   four  eyes,  two  before,  and  two 

"behind;  of  which,  two  were  dosed  Jn  slumber ;  aend 

**  on  his  shoulders  four  wings,  two  stretched  oat,  as  in 

*'  the  act  of  ffi^t,  and  tn-o  contracted,  as  in  repose. 

•*  The  first  syftibd  signified  that  Cronus  watched  Ifeoagh 

•*  he  reposed,  and  reposed  though   he  %vatched;  liie 

**  second  Symbol  of  the  tvitigssignified^  in  like  maimer, 

'*  that  even  when  jstationea  he  flew  about,  and,  whea 

^  flying,  he  yet  remained  stationed.    To  each  of  tiie 

'*  other  Gods  he  save  two  wings  on  their  shoulders !(;,  ts 

**  the  Satellites  m  Cronos  in  his  excursions;  who  had 

**  likewise  two  wings  on  his  h^d,  to  denote  the  two 

*^  principles  of  the  mind,  reason  emdpamatillt.^    Here 

we  see  that  Ouranus  practised  a  fcmd  of  picture- wrfting, 

i^ch  Taautus  afterwards  impiwed:  Taauttrs,  or  Thoth, 

was  the  Egyptian  Mercury ;  on  which.name  and  femfly 

dl  the  inventions  of  the  various  kinds  ef  writing  were 

*  Tfaetvigilialis,  J^li^ti&ri*$B»l^Tetmvlm^.fUfmftr^^ 
ytWA  Vigtmf  Ihiu  tmf<9ial?B>  Tinu^  vevo  Deui  mm  jiun  wUe  ^wii 
tmagineiH  effinsUseti  und  Cumberland,  But  before  the$e  things  the 
god  Taautus  liaving formerly  imitattd  or  represented  Otaranus :— fliii 
iB  wrong,  ft^ftfifi^mfAif^  rhf  0»$«?w  sigaifies  Iwre,  itiiitatwg  ^e  art,  •r 
practice,  or  example  of  Ouranus ;  not  painting  his  figure.  $j9  P)i|« 
tiiflrdi.  de  Fort.  Akx.    *HpmMXlti^  UiUOXUAl  ^  UH(4m{fiKSu 

+  See  note  [Q]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

J  Conformably  to  this  account,  the  Etruscans  and  Oreeks  occa- 
tk^iMy  |av^  tvings  to  the  Images  of  all  tUeir  'Deities. 

W)f ^dft  ricca^a'  wo  f^h  if  IwlafAtva,    ^vo    it  vf  u^ii/uya.   ri  ^  ovisSoXtf 
WIi|^«ir  •/AOtAffi    3vi    eifotii^etvofAif^  XwUlof  My  »vfa/biiH^  »t^w»vflo'   re^   ^^ 

tS,  \^  h  ivi  Vif  oiMffwf,    Prasp,  Evang.  L  i.  c.  lo. 

very 
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very  liberally  bestowed :  tbigi  here  mehtioned,  a$  the  im* 
provemeotof  Ta^tusj  bei^g  the  very  hieroglyphics  above 
described:  aqd  that^  as  before  practised  by  Ouraaus^ 
the  same  with  the  simple  American  paintings. 

Such  then  was  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphic*; 
and  this  the  second  mode  of  invention  for  recording  mens 
actions  and  conceptions;  not,  as  hath  been  hitlierto 
thought,  a  device  of  choice  for  secrecyi  but  an  expe- 
dient of  necessity,  for  popular  use. 

III. 

But  the  obscurity  which  attended  the  scantiness  of 
lueroglyphic  characters,  joined  to  the  enormous  bulk  of 
picture  volumes,  set  men  upon  contriving  a  third  change 
in  this  kind  of  writing :  of  which  the  Chin  ess  have  given 
us  a  famous  example. 

We  have  just  observed,  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  was  an  improvement  on  a  yet  more  ancient 
manner,  resembling  the  rude  picture-writing  of  the 
Mexicans;  and  that  it  jomed  contracted  and  arbitrarily 
instituted. marks  to  images.  The  Chinese  writing  at 
length  went  still  further;  it  threw  out  the  images^  and 
retained  only  the  marks ;  which  they  increased  to  a  pro- 
digious number.  In  this  writing,  every  distinct  idea 
has  its  proper  mark ;  and  is,  like  every  real  character, 
wh^er  formed  by  onalogy  or  imtituiion,  common  to 
divers  neighbouring  nations,   of  different  languages  «!•. 

The 

•  See  note  [R]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 

t  — ^pero  lo  que  se  escrive  en  elia,  en  todM  las  leiignas  se  6tt* 
tiende,  porque  aunqne  las  FroviAtrias  no  it  entienden  de  )»atabr% 
unaes  a  otras,  mas  per  escrito  si,  porque  las  letras  o  figuratt  son  utiai 
mismas  para  todos,  y  sighifican  lo  mismo^  mas  no  tinen  el  mismo 
nombre  ni  ptt>lactoii,  porque  conlo  be  dicho  son  para  deilotar  coeas 
y  no  palabras,  sLssi  como  en  el  ejcempio  de  Ins  nanieros  de  guarismo 
que  puse,  se  puede  faeilmente  entender.  De  aqui  tambien  prooede, 
q«e  fietido  los  Japones  y  Chinas,  Nacibnes  y  lengua^  trim  diflerentett 
leen  y  entendien  los  unos  las  escrituras  de  los  oin»s ;  y  si  hablas  sen 
lo  qae  leen,  o  escriven,  pdeo  ni  mticho  no  se  entendertan.  E>«tas 
pues  son  las  letras  y  libros  que  usan  los  Chinos  tan  afatnados  en  el 
drando,  &c.     Aeosta,  lib.  vi.  ea^.  5. 

Les  Caracteres  de  la  Cochinchine,  du  Tongking,  da  Japoft  S6nt 
les  mftmes  que  ceux  de  la  Chine,  &  signifient  les  monies  eho&es,  sans 
toutefois  que  ces  Peuples  en  parlant,  s'expriment  de  la  m^e  sorte# 
Ainai  i|Qoique  les  lanjues  soint  tris-differtntes,  S&  ^u'  its  ifte  puissent 
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The  shapes  and  figures  of  several  of  these  marks^  how- 
ever now  disguised,  do  yet  betray  their  original  to  be 
from  picture  and  images;  as  the  reader^ 'may  perceive,' 
by  casting  his  eye  on  the  specimen  given  us  by  Kir- 
cher*;  ifor,  that  it  is  only  a  more  contracted  and 
refined  hieroglyphic,  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  best  writers  on  the  arts  and  manners  of  thi&  fa- 
mous people ;  who  inform  us  how  their  present  writing 
was  deduced,  through  an  earlier  hieroglyphic,  from  the 
first  simple  way  of  painting  the  human  conceptions  f . 

But 

pas  s'entendre  les  unfe  les  autres  en  parlant;  ils  s'entendent  fort  bien 
en  s'ccrivant,  &  tous  leurs  Livres  sont  communs.  Ces  Carac teres 
sonten  cela  comtne  des  Cbiifres  d'arithnietique:  plusieurs  Nations 
s'en  servant:  on  leur  doune  differens  noms;  mais  ils  signifient  par 
tout  la  m^mc  chose — Fon  compte  jusc^u'a  quatre  vingt  mille  de  ces 
Caracteres.  Du  Halde,  Descr.  de  T Empire  de  la  Chiue,  torn.  ii. 
p.  226.  foL  ed* 

*  Ciiina  lUustrata,  p.  227.  &  CEdipi  ^gyptiaci  Theatnim  Hicro- 
glyphicom,  p.  12.    [See  Plate  V.] 

t  Primo  slquidem  ex  omnibus  rebus  mundialibiis  primos  Sina$  cha- 
racteres  sous  construxisse,  tunr  ex  Chronicis  ipso  rum  patet,  turn  ipsa 
characterum  forma  sat  superque  demonstrat ;  siquidem  non  secns  ac 
JEgypti'i  ex  animalibus,  volucribus,  reptilibus,  piscibus,  herhis,  aibo- 
rumque  ramis,  funiculis,  filis>  punctis,  circulis,  similibusque  charac- 
teres  suos,  ali4  tamen  &  ali^  ratione  dispositos  formabant.  Posteriores 
▼erd  5/71^  rerum  experientia  doctiores,  cum  magnam  in  tanta  ani- 
malium  plantarumque  congerie  confusionem  viderent,  cbaracteres 
hajusmodi  vari^  figuratos,  certis  punctorum  linearumque  ductibus 
aemtilati,  in  breviorem  methodum  concinnirunt,  qui  Sc  in  hunc  usque 
diem  utuntur. — Porro  litteras  Sina  nulla  ratione  in  Alphabeti  morem, 
uti  caeteris  nationibus  consuetum  est,  dispositas,  neque  voces  tx 
literis  &  syllabis  compositas  habent,  sed  singuli  cbaracteres  singiflis 
vocibus  &  nominibus  respondent ;  adeoque  tot  characteribus  opus 
habent,  quos  res  sunt,  quas  per  conceptuqi  mentis  exponere  volunt. 
Kircherj  China  lUustrata,  p.  226. 

.  Am  lieu  d' Alphabet  ils  se  sont  servis  au  commencement  de  leur 
Monarchie,  de  Hieroglt/phes,  Ils  en  peint  au  lieu  d'ecrire;  &  par 
les  images  natureUes  des  choses  qu'ils  formoient  sur  le  papier  ils 
t4choient  d'exprimer  Se  de  communiquer  aux  autres  lean  id6es. 
Ainsi  pour  ecrire  un  oiseau,  ils  en  peignoient  la  figure;  &  jgour  sig-^ 
nifier  un  forest,  ils  representoient  plusieurs  arbres.;  un  cercle  vouloit 
dire  le  Soleil,  &  un  croissant  la  Lune.  Cette  maniere  d'ecrire  estoit 
n<»n  seulement  imparfaite,  mais  encore  tres  incommode.— Ainsi  les 
Chiiiois  changerent  peu  a  pen  leur  ecriture,  et  composerent  des  fi- 
gures plus  simples,  quoique  moins  natureUes,  &c. — Le  CwntCy  Nouv. 
Mefnoires  sur  VEtat  Present  de  la  Chine,  Tome  prem*  p.  256.  ^nist. 
■  1698. 12**. 

Des  le.  commencement  de  leur  Monarchie,  ils  communiquoient 
leurs  id^es,  en  fonnant  sur  la  papier  les  images  natureUes  des  choses 

qu'ils 
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But /it  ihay  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  more  par- 
ticularly, the  origioe  and  introduction  of  these  arbi- 
TRA»y  UARRS ;  the  last  advance  of  lueroglyphics 
towards  aipbabetic  writing.  We  niay  observe,  that 
suhstanees,  and  all  visible  objects,  were  at  first  very 
naturally  expressed  by  the  images  of  the  things  them- 
selves ;  as  moral  modes  and  other  ideal  conceptions  of 
the  mind  were  more  aptly  represented  by  marks  of  arbi- 
trary institution :  for  it  required  variety  of  knowledge, 
and  quickness  of  fancy,  to  design  these  latter  ideas  by 
analogic  or  symbolic  figunes;  which  tlierefore  can  be 
supposed  no  other  than  an  after-thought  of  a  people  more 
than  ordinary  ingenious,  as  the  Egyptians,  and  who, 
aiming  to  set  a  price  upon  their  ingenuity,  made  their 
meaning  mysterious  and  profound. 

We  shall  see  presently,  that  as  all  nations,  in  their 
ruder  state,  had  hieroglyphic  images  or  analogic  or 
symbolic  figures  for  marking  things ;  so  had  they  like-> 
wise  simple  characters  or  notes  of  arbitrary  institution, 
for  mental  canceptiom.    But,  commonly,  that  sort  (xily 

qu'ils  vouloient  exprimer:  lis  peignoient,  par  exemple,  un  oiseau, 
deS'iBontagnes,  des  arbres,  des  lignes  ondoyaiites,  pour  exprimer 
des  oiseaux,  des  lioontagnes,  un  for^t,  et  des  rivieres.  Cette  ma- 
niere  d'expliquer  sa  pensee  etoit  fort  imparfaite^  et  demandoit  plu* 
sieurs  volumes  pour  exprimer  assez  peu  des  choses.  D'ailleurs  il  y 
avoit  une  infinite  d'  objets,  qui  ne  pouvoient  6tre  representez  par  la 
peinture. — C'  est  pourquoi  insensiblement  ils  changerent  leur  ancienne 
maiiiere  d'ecrire:  ils  composerent  des  figures  plus  simples,  et  eii 
iuventerent  plusieurs  autres>  pour  exprimer  les  objets,  qui  ne  tombent 
point  sous  les  sens.  Mai&  ces  carac teres  plus  modemes  ne  laissent 
pas  d'etre  encore  de  vrais  Hieroglifes.  Premierement  parce  qu'ils 
60Dt  composez  de  lettres  simples,  qui  retieniient  la  m^me  significa- 
tion des  caracteres  prinaitifs:  Autrefois,  par  exemple,  ils  represen-» 
toient  ainsi  le  Soleil  par  un  cercle  0  et  Fappelloient  G^;  ils  le 
nepresentent  maintenant,  par  cette  figure  |3,  qu'ils'  nomment  pa 
reilleinent  G6,  Secondement>  parce  que  I'institution  des  homines  a^ 
attach^  k  ces  figures  la  m^me  idee,  que  ces  premiers  Symboles  pre-* 
sentoient  naturellement,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  aucune  kttre  Chinoise  qui 
n'ait  sa  propre  signification  j  lorsqu'on  la  joint  avec  d'autres.  Tsat, 
par  exemple,  qui  veut  dire,  malheur^  catamite,  est  compost  de  In 
lettre  mierif  qui  signifie  maison^  et  de  la  letire  Ao,  qui  signifie  feu^ 
parce  que  le  plus  grand  malheur  est  devoir  sa  maison  en  feu.  On 
peat:juger  par  ce  seul  exemple,  que  les  caracteres  Chinois  n'^tant 
pas  des  lettres  simples,  comme  les  u6tres,  qui  separement  ne  signi-r 
fientrien,  «t  n'ont  de  sens  que  quand  ,elles  sont  jointes^ustmble; 
ce  sont  autant  de  Hieroglilifes,  .qui  >forment  dj^s  ii^ages^  et  qui  ex- 
priment  les  jpensees.    Du  Halde,  torn.  ii.  p*  227. 
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which  they  most  cultivated,  or  for  which  'they  were 
priticipaily  famous,  happened  to  be  tramtnitted  to  po8^ 
tority.  ThuB  the  Mexicans  are  remembered  for  their 
hieroglyphic  paintings  only ;  and  the  Peruvians  for  their 
knotted  cords.  But  we  are  not  thefefbre  to  conclude 
that  the  Mexican  writing  had  no  arbitrary  marks  *,  or 
that  the  Peruvians  had  no  hieroglyphic  paintings  *f. 
Real  chiffacters  of  both  kiqds  had,  at  different  paiod% 
been  cultivated  in  China,  if  we  may  credit  the  concur* 
rent  relations  of  the  Missionaries.  In  ancient  Egypt, 
indeed,  where  hieroglyphic  figures  were  so  sucoes^lly 
cultivated  as  to  give  that  general  name  to  real  chamc« 
ters,  the  use  of  marks  by  institution. is  more  obscurely 
noticed.  And  for  this,  a  reason  will  be  assigned.  Mar* 
tinus  Martinius,  in  his  History  of  China,  tells  us  :j:,  they 
had  two  sorts  of  characters ;  the  one,  marks  by  institu- 
tion^  which  had  been  substituted  instead  of  knotted 
cords,  onoe  in  use  amongst  them  (as  in  Peru),  butameb 
more  intricnite  tlian  tlie  Peruvian  knots:  their  other 
characters  were  figures  resembling  the  Egyptian  hiero« 
glyphics,  and  reprea^ntiug  the  tbmg^  they  were  designed 
to  ex{»reas.  Now  as  the  Chinese  iinprt>ved  in  arte  and 
ienipire;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  would  much  in* 
crease  their  marks  by  institution.  The  growing  number 
of  these  characters,  the  sciences  to  wbicli  they  were  ap« 
fdied,  and  their  commodious  and^:peditious  use,  would 
tempt  them  even. to  change  their  analogic  figures  into 
marks  by  institution,  till  their  whole  writing  became  of 
this  sort.  It  is  now  such :  axid  that  the  change  was 
produced  in  the  maimer  here  represented,  we  may  col« 
lect  from  the  words  and  scheme  of  Martinius  on  the 
Other  side  ||. 

*  Joseph  Aeatta  (as  \re  lee  above). expressly  says,  that  ^*  tk^ 
**  MexicaBB  represcnled  tho«e  tl^ngs,  which  had  bodily  shape,  by 
^  their  proper  ignres,  and  thost  vohkh  had  noae^  by  other  mgii^caiifo$ 
^*  characters  i^-^Xm  cosas  q«e  tenian  figuras  las  pcMuaa  con  gus 
proprias  ymaginet ;  y  para  las  cosas  qae  no  avia  ymagea  propria 
teaian  otros  csracteres  sigaiicativos  dc  aqoello. 

t  Tht  sMae  Aeosta  says  tixpressly,  that,  besides  theif  qmfpos  or 
•Iruigs  yanoofily  knol^tod  and  tokmred,  they  had  psdntiogs  like  tht 
Mexicans.    L.  ti.  e.  S. 

]  Idem  knperator  [Fo^hi]  Siaioos  characteres  Tsperit,  qao^  leftr 
vodomm  adhibmt,  s«d  ipsis  oodis  ipilricatio^pes*    &ul  hmUju  i« 

I  See  Plate  VI.  . 
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Jfccc  Uttnt,i.^n4»  nwnleni  fi^ni/icair, 

olim  ita,  ii,jnn^ebafyifK  Sic  Jhleni 
eo  modo  ejcprimebafit,  quo  JialAemar 
tiei\flnniie  cii*t?i4U  nuJwfuejfuncto, 

Drtuvnis  Jbac.^,  olim^jT^iunerafihm/ie 
Ua,(>*Jirrmaltiiflte^i^  tifiem^Jeu  m>nun 
^jfhiim. cam  ocii/ot j,rj^retfahniiru>  ita, 
S./^in^unt*  VoiuereTn,^€tlluiam9VeI 
folium Jua,/fOC ^^  fiativaJ^fccU,^,  M.re- 
pn^in^tbantftumc  bis  duMus,jai2*  ex  . 
plmmkir.HaieOjpenes  me  Uinim  liie^ 
ris  Sinicis  adjix  diveij/os  modes  am  - 

j€riptum,opus  anli^u^tmum  Scra^ 
rant/ Situs  ci  ve^j/iaiem  ranStiH^mqae 
mayno  Jerynr  injyrebo  Jbafiilum.  In  eo  li 
hv  aniifut&  /ilrras'^rmam  uinatque  rc^ 
Jerunt  earwn»  fitas  Remet  in  oM0iis 

Ji^e  nte  mdere  memini  • . 
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8ttt  tQ  all  this  it  magr  he  $ai4  How  then  came  il  to 
pa$%  that  £^pt,  trhjch  had  the  sarne  imperial  fortune 
«  a  long  flo^nshiog  ^hmioiony  ahould  be  90  far  from 
qhangkig  their  analogic  figures  into  arbitrary  marks, 
tiiat  ^\w  arhitrary  m»rka  were  almost  loat  and  abaorbM 
HI  an&lc;]^  figures  ?  For  m<h  arbitrary  oiarb  they  had^ 
w  ^e  m$y  ct^lectiif^cia  their  monuoiepts,  where  we  find 
them  intcruMi^  with  pn»per  biero^phics;  and  from 
Apuleius,  wlief^  m^«  3ee  theie  tloscrttod  in  hia  account 
of  the  aacfQd  hodc  «or  ritudi  of  the  mysteries  af  Ids. 
*'  De  opertis  adyti  prqfert  qnosdam  lihroa,  Ittleris  igno- 
'^  rahilihttii  pnenoliatos :  ptttim  vigukis  cvjvsckmooi 
*^  A^iMALiVMi  coacepti  3eraioni9  conspeodiosa  vertxi 
"  suggerentes;  partim  nodosis,  zt  in  hodum  rotje: 
'^  TOH3'(K)Sis,  capreolatknqtte  oondensis  apicihus,  a  cu- 
^^  riositat^  pr^anprum  lectione  munila :"  the  very  saaie 
i^pacies  of  writing  with  that  of  the  Chinese,  descrihed  by 
Mai  tinius^  fitA  ^Imofi^t  in  'the  simie  woods :  *^  Fohitis 
^'  obaractereis  reperk,  quos  bco  nodDPuai  adiiibuit;  sed 
"  ip«9  nodifl  intricatioros." 

Now  Ihi^  Qppo$it9  proeress  m  the  issne  cf  dsieroglyphic 
waiting,  m  Egypt  mi  Chioa»  may,  I  think,  he  easily 
acccHiiHi^d  for  hy  ib(^  dUSkrt^t  gentius  of  the  imo  people. 
The  E^ptians  were  texiremdy  inventdre ;  and,  what  is 
^ftcMfi  a  owsequancie  of  that  hnmocur  (thougli  here  other 
things  Qontributed  to  proooote  it),  much  givea  to  secrecy 
and  mysterious  conveyance:  while  the  Chinese  are 
known  Ho  he  the  least  invendve  people  upon  earth;  and 
not  iBuoh  ^ven  to  mystei^.  This  dkflbrenoe  in  the  ge* 
Hioa  of  the  two  nations  would  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  .progress  of  hieroglyphic  writii^  among^  them.  I 
buve  observed  that  the  easiest,  and  most  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  abstract  conceptions  of  tiie  mind,  was  by 
arbitrary  marks:  but  yet  the  most  ingenious  way  of  iie- 
|>iiesentiag  them  was  by  ax)£ih>gic  or  symbo&  figures ;  as 
omnisdenoei  by  an  ^e.;  in^rutitude,  by  a  vip^r;  im- 
l^udence,  by  the  river-horse.  Now  the  Egyptians,  who 
i¥ere  .of  ^  lively  imaginatbn,  ami  studious  of  nataral 
Jmowladge,  thou^  at  £rst,  like  the  Qifanese,  they  <e3c< 
pressed  mental  ideas  by  arfoitmry  'marks,  yet,  as  Ac^ 
in^proved  tbeor  inventive  ieidolties  hy  use,  th^  fell 
Qiattii^^  into  litis  «aethod  of  espresiii^  them  hj  ana-* 
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lo^c  or  symbolic  figures ;  and  their  love  of  mystery 
disposed  tbem  to  cultivate  it:  for  these  figures  necessa- 
rily, make  the  Character  mysterious,  as  implying  ih  the 
Inventor,  and  requiring  in  the  User,  a  knowledge  df 
physics ;  whereas  arbitrary  marks  lie  open  to  all,  as 
requiring  no  knowledge  but  that  of  the  institution.  H^nce 
we  have  a  plain  reason  how  it  happened,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics,  from  very  earlv  times,  consisted 
principally  of  symbolic  and  analogic  marks,  and  that 
those  Chinese  Hieroglyphics  were  turned  altogether  into 
marks;  by  institution.  For  as  the  Egyptians  had  soon 
learnt  to  express  abstrict  ideas  by  analogic  signs,  so  the 
Chinese  were  at  last  drawn  to  express  even  material 
things  by  arbitrary  marks. 

In  a  word,  the  Chinese  method  of  thus  conducting 
hieroglyphic  writing  through  all  its  changes  and  improve- 
ments, from  a  picture  to  a  simple  mark,  was  the  occa- 
sion that  the  Missionaries,  who  considered  the  history  of 
Aeir  'writing  only  by  parts,  have  given  us  such  different 
accounts  of  it.  Sometimes  they  represent  it  like  tlie 
Mexican  pictures;  sometimes  like  the  knotted  cords 
of  the  Peruvians ;  sometimes  as  approaching  to  the  cha- 
racters vfound  lipon  the  Egyptian  obelisks ;  and  some-^^ 
times  again  as  of  the  nature  of  the  Arabic  marks  for 
numbers.  But  each  man  speaks  only  of  the  monuments 
of  which  he  himself  had  got  information;  and  these 
differed  according  to  their  age  and  place.  He,  whose 
attention  was  taken  up  with  the  most  ancient  only  6f  tibe 
,  Chinese  monuments,  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them 
hieroglyphics,  like  the  Egyptian ;  because  he  saw  them 
40  be  analogic  or  symbolic  signs,  like  the  Egyptian ;  he 
who  considered  only  the  characters  of  later  use  denied 
them  to  be*  like  the  Egyptian,  because  he  found  them  to 
be  only  marks  by  institution. 

These  imperfect  aa:ounts  have  misled  the  learned  into 
9everal  mist^es  conceri:)ing  the  general  nature  and  use 
of  Hieroglyphics  themselves.  Some  supposing  it  of  their 
nature  to  be  obvious  marks  of  institution ;  and  others^ 
that  it  required  a  very  comprehcnswe  knowledge  of  pby- 
ma  to  be  able  to  compose  them. 

M.  Frei^et,  speaking  of  tiie  Chinee  diaracters, '  says, 
^^  Sekm  eux  [les.CfaimKb]:ces  anciens  caradt^9  etx>ient 
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*'  tous  fondes  sur  des  raisons.philosophiques.  lis  ex- 
^^  primoient  la  nature  des  choses  qu'ils  si^^iitioient:  ou 
^^  du  moiBs  la  determkipieBl;  en  designant  les  rapportp 
"  de  ces  monies  choses  avec  d'auti'es  mieux  oonniieB*." 
But  he  doubts  wbetber  eiitire  credit  is  to  be. given  to 
tlieir  accounts;;  for  he  observes^  that  *'  La  construction. 
*'  d'une  pandlle  langue  denHtiide  une  paiiake  connois* 
*^  saoiice  de  la  nature  et  do  Tot  dre  des  idees  qu'  il  taut 
"  exiNfioier^  c'est-il-dire,  uut  b&nne  met^ysiquei  e%, 
'*  j^ut-^tre  mlbaie  une  sy^teme  compkt  de  philosophie.-^ 
**  Les  Chinors  nont  jamais  leu  rien  de  pareil."  He 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese  Hieroglyphics 
**  n'ont  jamais  eu  qu'en  rapport  d' institution  aveq 
"  les  choses  qu'elles  signifient/'  This  is  strange  rea- 
soning. To  know  whether  the  ancient  Chinese  charac- 
ters were  founded  on  philosophic  relatbns,  does  not 
depend  on  their  having  a  true  system  of  physics  and  m^ 
taphysics^  but  on  their  having  a  system  simply,  whether . 
true  or  false^  to  which  to  adapt  those  Characters :  Thus, 
that  part  of  the  Egyptian  physics  which  taught,  that  the 
viper  tore  its  way  through  its  mother's  entrails^  and 
that  the  skin  of  the  hyaena  preserved  the  wearer  invut- 
nerable,  served  full  as  well  for  hieroglypbical  uses,  as  the 
soundest  part  of  their  asti^onomy,  which  placed  tiie  sun 
in  the  center  of  its  system. 

Again,  others  have  denied  the  Chinese  characters  to 
be  properly  Hieroglyphics,  because  they  are  arbitrary 
marks  and  not  analogical.  P.  Parennm  says,  '^  Les 
'^  caracteres  Chinois  ne  sont  hieroglyphes  qu'  impropre- 
'*  ment.  Ce  sont  des  sjgnes  arbitraires  qui  noas 
*'  donnent  Fid&e  d*ane  chose,  non  par  aucun  rapport 
^  qu'  ils  a^enft  avec  la  chose  signifiee)  mais  parce  qu'on 
"  a  voulu  par  tel  signe  signiher  telle  chose. — Eti  est-il 
**  de  m6me  des  hieroglyphes  E^ptiens?"  P.  Gaubil 
says, — "  0#  voit  -1'  importance  d'une  hi^re  critique 
"  sor  Torigine  et  lea  changemens  arrives  k  plusieure 
*'  caracteres  Chinois  qui  sont  certainement  hieroglyphes. 
''  D'un  autre  cot^,  il  y  a  des  caracteres  Cfainoid,  qui 
**  certmnement  ne  sont  pas  hieroglyphes.  Une  histbire 
"  de  ceux-ci  seroit  aussi  importante."  These  Fathers, 
we  see^  8i^ppose  it  essential  to  hieroglyphic  characters, 
*  M|m(  de  rA0(d.  tom^  vi.  P..Q09. 
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l9iat  they  be  analogic  or  symbolic  signs ;  and  finding  tlie 
more  modern  Chinese  writing  to  be  chiefly  coniposed  of 
arbitral^  marks,  or^igns  by  institution,  they  concluded 
that  the  Chinese  characters  were  not  properly  Hiero- 
glyphics. Whereas,  what  truly  denotes  a  writing  to  be 
hieroglyphical  is,  that  its  marks  are  signs  for  things; 
what  denotes  a  writing  not  to  be  hieroglyphical,  is  that, 
its  marks  are  signs  for  words.  Whether  tlie  marks  be 
formed  by  analogy  or  institution^  makes  no  alteration  in 
the  nature  of  the  writing.  If  they  be  signs  for  things^ 
they  can  be  notliing  but  hieroglyphics ;  if  they  be  signs 
for  tvordSi  they  may  be,  and  1  suppose  always  are, 
alphabetic  characters;  but  never  can  be  hieroglyphics. 
However,  it  is  but  justice  to  these  learned  Fathers  to 
observe,  that  one  of  them,  from  whom  the  others  might 
have  profited,  appears  to  have  a  much  clearer  concep- 
tion of  this  matter.'-'*  La  fiat  are  des  hieroglyphes 
"  (says  he)  nest  pas  d'etre  des  figures  naturelles  des 
**  choses  qu'  ils  signifient,  mais  seulement  de  les  repre- 
"  senter  ou  naturellement,  ou  par  T  institution  des 
*^  hommes.  Or  tous  les  lettres  Chinoises,  ou  sont  des 
**  figures  naturelles,  corame  les  anciennes,  du  soleil,  da 
•*'  la  lune,  ou  autres  semblables,  Ou  sont  des  figures 
"  destinees  pour  signifier  quelque  chose,  comme  sont 
**  toutes  chiles  qui  signifient  des  choses  qui  nontaucune 
•**  figure;  cOmroci'ame,  labeautfe,  les  vertus,  les  vices, 
^  et  toutes  les  actions  des  hommes  et  des  animaux  *." 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  see  that,  before  Ibt  in- 
$titution  of  letters  to  express  sounds,  all  characters 
•denoted  only  things;  i.  By  representation.  2.  IJy 
analogy  or  symbols.  3.  By  arbitrary  instifution.-^ 
Amongst  the  Mexicans,  the  first  method  was  princi- 
pally in  use:  The  Egyptians  chiefly  cultivated  the  se- 
cotkI  :  And  the  Chinese,  in  course  of  time,  reduced 
almost  all  their  characters  to  the  third.  ♦But  the  em- 
pires of  China  and  Egypt  long  flourishing  in  their  dif- 
ferent'periods,  had  time  and  inclination  to  cultivate  all 
the  three  species  of  hieroglyphic  writing :  only  with  this 
difference;  the  Egyptians  beginning,  like  the  ^Mexicans, 
.  with  a  picture,  and  being  ingenious  and  much  given  to 
inystery,  cultivated  a  species  of  hieroglyphics  most 
\  P.  MiigaiUans,  llekt.  de  la  Chine. 
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abounding  in  signs  by  analogy,  or  symbols;  whereas 
the  Chinese,  who  set  out  like  the  Peruvians  with  a 
knotted  cord  *,  and  were  less  inventive,  and  without  a 
secret  worship,  cultivated  that  species  which  most 
abounds  in  marks  of  arbitrary  institution  f. 

In  a  word,  all  the  barbarous  nations  upon  earth,  be- 
fore the  invention  or  introduction  of  letters,  made  use  of 
Hieroglyphics,  or  signs  for  things,  to  record  their  mean* 
ing:  the  more  gross,  by  representation;  the more^ subtile 
and  civilized,  by  analogy  and  institution. 

Thus  we  have  brought  down  the  general  history  of 
Writings  by  a  gradual  and  easy  descent,  from  a  picture 
to  a  lettee;  for  Chinese  marks  which  participate  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  alpha-  ,. 
betic  letters  on  the  other  (just  as  those  hieroglyphics 
partook  equally  of  Mexican  pictures  and  Chinese  cha- 
racters) are  on  the  very  border  of  letters;  an  alphabet 
invented  to  exjpress  sounds  instead  of  things  being  only  a 
compendium  of  that  large  volume  of  arbitrary  marks. 

Some  alphabets,  as  the  Ethbpic  and  Coptic  J,  have 
taken  in  hieroglyphic  figures  to  compose  their  letters; 
which  appears  both  from  their  shapes  and  dames.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  did  the  same,  as  a  learned  French 
Writer  hath  shewn  in  a  very  ingenious  and  convincing 
manner  ||.  But  this  is  seen  even  from  the  names  which 
express  letters  and  literary-writinsj  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages: thus  the  Greek  words  2HMEIA  and  ZHMATA 
signify  as  well  the  images  of  natural  things  as  artificial 
marks  or  characters ;  and  rPA*X2  is  both  to  paint  and  to 
write.  The  not  attending  to  this  natural  and  easy  pro- 
gress of  hieroglyphic  images  from  pictures  to  alphabetic 
letters,  made  some  amongst  the  ancients,  as  Plato  and 
Tully,  when  struck  with  the  wonderful  artifice  of  an 

•  Les  premiers  inventeurs  de  Fecriture  Chinoise,  en  s'attachaHt  k 
des  signes>  qui  n'ont  qu'un  rapport  d'institution  avec  les  choses  sig-- 
nifi6es,  ont  suivi  le  g^nie  de  la  nation  Chinoise ;  qui  m^me  avant 
Fo-hi^  c'est  k  dire,  dana  la  plus  profonde  antiquity,  se  servoit,  de 
cordelettes  nouees  en  guise  d'^cnture.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  turn.  vi. 
Freret. 

f  See  note  [S]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

%  See  note  [T]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

B  See  npte  [U]  at  the  end  of  this  Book.      . 
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ALPHABET,  cooclude  that  it  was  no  huioan  iavention,. 
iMit  a  gift  oS  the  immortal  Gods. 

Here  then  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  Hiero^ypfaips 
fliDQogst  the  Mexicans,  aoA  the  end  of  them  amongst 
the  Chinese ;  yet  we  never  find  them  employed  in  ^itber^ 
of  these  places  for  mystery  or  concealment :  what  t^ere 
was  of  this  practice,  th^efore,  in  the  middle  stage  of 
their  culttYation  amoagpt  the  Egy^iaas,  we  must  needa 
eondtide  had  some  prh^ate  or  peculiar  caiise^  unrelated, 
to  their  general  natiue. 

But  tbs  course  of  the  Mexican  empire  was  too  short 
to  improve  picture  into  an  hieroglyphic ;  and  the  Chi* 
nese,  whicfa^  in  its  long  duration^  hath  brought  this  pic- 
ture down,  through  hieroglyphics,  to  a  simple  mark,  or 
character,  hath  not  yet  (from  the  poverty  of  its  inventive 
genius*,  and  its  aversion  to. foreign  commerce)  been 
able  to  find  out  an  abridgment  of  those  marks,  by  let- 
ters ;  it  was  the  okl  and  well  estajblisihed  monarciiy  fd 
Egypt,  so  propitious  to  arts  and  civil  pojicy,  which  car- 
ried tlie  PICT  URt,  through  all  the  stages  pf  its  improve- 
ment, quite  down  to  letters,,  the  invenlian  of  ibi$: 
ingenious  people  •!*. 

Now  such  a  general  concurrence  in  the  method  of 
recording  the  thoughts,  can  never  be  supposed  the  e6^ct 
of  chance,  imitation,  or  partial  puipqses;  but  must 
needs  bo  esteemed  the  uniform  voice  of , nature,  speaking 
to  the  fit  St  rude  conceptiops  of  mankind :  iot  the  reader 
may  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  not  only  (he  Chinese  of 
the  East,  the  Mexicaoa  of  the  We^t,  a«rd  the  Egyptians, 
of  the  South,  but  the  Scythians  likewise  of  the  North 
(not  to  speak  of  those  intermediate  iuhabitsmts  of  tlie 
eartli,  the  Indians,  Phoenicians,  Etiiiopians,  Etruscans^ 
&c.)  all  used  the  same  way.  of  writing  by  picture  aiid 
hieroglyphic  J. 

But  to  shew  still  clearer,  tha.t  it  was  aature  a^d  ne- 

*  See  wiM  [X]  at  ihe  end  of  this  Book. 

t  Primi  jperjiguran  animalium  iEoYPTii  senses,  mentis  effingebaal; 
€t  antiqwissnina  moniimeBta  -meflioris  btimaniEe  impressa  saxts  cer- 
Buntur,  et  litterarum  semet  inventores  perhibent;  inde  Phoenieas, 
^uia  marl  prspollebant  intulisse  Gneeoias,  glorinniiqfue  adepts,  tan« 
quam  reperermt,  quse  acceperaat.     Taciti  An»  1.  xi.  c.  14. 

X  See  note  [Y]  at  the  end  of  thui  BoQk» 
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ceissky,  not  choice  and  artifice,  which  gave  biitb  and 
continuance  to  these  several  speciesei*  of  hieroglyphic^ 
writing,  we  shall^  now  take  a  view  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  its  sister-art,  tiie  art  of  speech;  and  having 
set  them  together  and  compared  tfeem,  we  shall  s^e  with 
pleasure,  how  great  a  lustre  they  nwatually  reflect  upon 
one  another;  for,  as  St.  Austin  elegantly  expresses  it, 
Signa  skft  verba   tisi^bilpa;   *oerba^  signa   audi^ 

BILIA, 

L  Language,  as*  appears  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  from  the  records  of  history,  and  from  the  remains 
of  the  most  ancient  lianguages  yet  remaining,  was  at 
fc'st  extremely  rude,  narrow,  and  equivocal*':  so  that 
men  would  be  perpetually  at  a  loss,  on  any  new  eoncep- 
tion,  or  uncommon  accident,  to  explain  tiiemselves 
intelligibly  to  one  another ;  the  art  of  inlarging  language 
by  a  scientific  analogy  being  a  late  invention  :  this  would 
necessarily  set  them  upon  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
speecbi  by  apt  and  significant  signs*}'.  Accordingly, 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  mutual  converse  was  up- 
held by  a  mixed  discourse  of  words  and  AeriONs; 
hence  came  the  eastern  phrase  oitke  voice  ef  the  STg?i^ ; 
and  use  and  custom,  as  in  most  otlier  affairs  of  life, 
improving  what  had  arisen  out  of  necessity,  into  orna- 
ment, this  practice  subsisted  long  after  the  necessity  was 
over;  especially  amongst  the  eastern  people,  whose  na- 
tural temperament  inclined  them  to  a  modfe  of  conver- 
sation, which  so  well  exercised  their  vivacity,  by  motion; 
and  so  much  gratified  it,  by  a  perpetual  representation 
of  material  images.  Of  this  mc  have  innumerable  in- 
stances in  holy  Smpture ;  as  where  the  false  prophet 
pushed  with  horns  of  iron,  to  denote  the  entire  over- 
throw  of  the  Syrians  || :    where  Jeremiah,    by   God's 

■.  *  See  note  [Z]>  at  the  end  ef  this  Book. 

t  If  this  be  true,  it  must  be  the  case  at  all  times,  and  in.  all 
places,  where  language  remains  within  those  narrow  bounds.  Thus 
Laifiteau,  •  speaking  of  the  savages  of  North  Ameriea,  observes, 
lis  parlmi  autwit  du  gsste  q^e  de  la  iw.r— Moeurs  des  Sauvages, 
voL  L  p.  4^2.  4to  edit. 

X  £xod.  iv»  8.  And  not  for  the  reason  given  byXe  Clerc  on  the 
plac«4  ideoque  vo£  iis  [prodigiis]  tribuitur»  c\im  eorum  operd  Deus, 
Don  minus  ac  voce^  suum  hunc  prophetam  esse  significaret. 

K3  direiSapgl^ 
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direction,  hides  the  linen  girdle  in  a  hole  of  the  rock  near 
Euphrates ;  where  he  br^^aks  a  potter's  vessel  in  sight  of 
the  people;  pats  on  bonds   and   yokes;   and   casts  a 
book  into  Euphrates  *:  where  Ezekiel,  by  the  same  ap- 
pointment, delineates  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  on  a  tile; 
weighs  the  hair  of  his  beard  in  balances;  carries  out  his 
household-stuff;  and  joins  together  tlie  two  sticks  for 
Judah  and  Israel -f-.     By  these  actions  the  prophets  in-, 
structed  the  people  in  the  will  of  God,  and  conversed 
M'i^h  them  in  signs :  but  where  God  teaches  the  prophet, 
and,  in  compliance  to  the  custom  of  that  time,  con- 
descends  to   the   same  mode  of  instruction,   then  the 
significative  action  is  generally  changed  into  a  visictfi, 
either  natural  or  extraordinary :  as  where  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  is  bid  to  regard  the  rod  of  the  almond-tree,  and 
the    seething  pot;  tlie  work    on  the    potter's   wheel, 
and  the  baskets  of  good  and  bad  figs  ;|; ;  and  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  the  ideal  scene  of  the  resurrection  of  dry  bones  ||. 
The  significative  action,  I  say,  was,  in  this  case,  gene- 
rally changed  into  a  vision ;  but  not  always.     For  as 
sometimes,  where  the  instruction ,  was  for  the  people, 
the  significative  action  was,    perhaps,    in  vision:   so, 
sometimes  again,  though  the  information  was  only  for 
the  prophet,  God  would  set  him  upon  a  real  expressive 
action,  whose  obvious  meaning  conveyed  the  intelligence 
proposed  or  sought.     Of  this,  we  shall  give,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  infidelity,  a  very  illustrious  instance  ^.     The 
excellent  Maimonides,  not  attending  to  this  primitive 
mode  of  information,  is  much  scandalized  at  several  of 
these  actions,  unbecoming,  as  he  supposed,  the  dignity 
of  the  prophetic  office;  and  is  therefore  for  resolving 
them  in  general  into  supernatural  visions,  impressed   on 
the  imagination  of  the  prophet**;  and  this,  because  some 

few 

^  Jerem.  xiii.  x\x^  xxvii.  li.  f  E^ek.  iv.  v.  xii,  xxxvii.  16. 

J  lb.  i.  -wiii.  xxiv.  ||  lb.  xxxvii.  2. 

IT  S«e  the  case  o(  Abraham/  b.  vi.  §  5.  . 

•*  More  Nevoehim,  P.  ii.  cap.  xlvi.  which  chapter  he  thus  in- 
titles,  Qiibd  opera  ea,  quce  prophet w  dicunt  sefecisse,  nonftierint facta 
revercl  Sf  cxt£rn^yMed.tantvmin  visipne propketia ;  and  then  goes  on  :— 
Scias  ergo,  quemadmodura  in  somnio  accidit,  ut  homini  videatur,  ac 
si  in'hanc  vel  illam  regionem  profectus  esset,  uxorem  in  ea  duxisset, 
ac  ad  tempus  aliquod  ibi  habitdsset,  filium,  quern  N.  appeMrit,  & 
qm  talis  aiU  .talis  fuerit,  ex  ea  suscepi?set ;  ita  se  quoi}ue  rem  habere 
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few  of  them  may,  perhaps*  admit  of  such  an  ioterpre^*' 
tatipn.  In  which  he  is  followed  by  Christian  writers  *,. 
much  to  the  discredit,  as  I  qonceive,  of  Revelation ;  and 
to  the  triumph  of  libertinism  and  infidelity  f ;  the  actions 
of  the  prophets  being  delivered  as  realities ;  and  these 
writers  representing  them  as  mean^  abmrdy  and  fanatical,  ^ 
and  expoimg  the  prophet  to  contempt  J.  But  what  is  it 
they  gain  by  this  expedient?  The  charge  of  absurdity  and 
fanaticism  will  follow  the  prophet  in  his  visions,  when 
they  have  removed  it  from  his  waking  actions:  for  if 
these  actions  were  absurd  and  fanatical  in  the  real  repre« 
sentation,  they  must  needs  be  so  in  the  imaginary ;  the 
same  turn  of  mind  operating  both  asleep  and  awake  ||. 
The  judicious  reader  therefore  cannot  but  observe  that 
the  reasonable  and  true  defence  of  the  prophetic  writings 
is  what  is  here  oflfered  :  where  we  shew,  that  information 
by  action  was,  at  this  time,  and  place,  a  very  familiar 
mode  of  conversation.  This  once  seen,  all  charge  of 
absurdity,  and  suspicion  of  fanaticism,  vanish  of  them* 
selves  :  the  absurdity  of  an  action  consists  in  its  being 
extravagant  and  insignificative  5  but  use  and  a  fixed  ap^ 
plication  made  these  in  question  both  sober  and  perti- 
nent :  the  fanaticism  of  an  action  consists  in  a  fondness 
for  unusual  actions  and  foreign  tnodes  of  speech ;  but 
those  in  question  were  idiomatic  and  familiar.  To  il- 
lustrate this  last  observation  by  a  domestic  example: 

when 

in  illis  parabolis  prophetarum,  quas  vident  aut  faciunt  in  visione 
prophetiae.  Quicquid  enim  decent  parabolas  iiloe  de  actione  aliqu4  ^ 
^ebus,  quas  propheta  facit,  de  mensura  &  spatio  temporis  inter  unaiii 
&  alteram  actionem,  de  profectione  ex  uno  loco  in  alium :  illud  omiie 
.non  est  nisi  in  visione  prophetica,  nequaquam  vero  sunt  actiones 
verse  &  in  sensus  incurrentes;  licet  quaedam  partes  precise  &  absolutd 
commemorentur  in  libris  propiietarum-. 

'  Vid.  Jodnnu  Smithy  Tkeol.  Cantab,  Dmertationem  de  Fropheth 
4*  Prophetis  ex  transl  Joannis  Clerici,  cap.  vi.  and  his  late  followers. 

f  See  note  [A  A]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

J  See  note  [BB]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

H  "  Prophetic  dreams  and  visions  were  so  very  lively  (says  a  learni^d 
**  writer)  and  affected  the  imagination  with  such  force,  thatMcj?r(>- 
"  pbct  himself  could  not  at  the  time  distinguish  such  visions  from  reali- 
"  ties.  Something  of  this  kind  we  experience  i^  cur  dreams  and 
^'  ramc5.**-^See  Diiss.  on  Balaam,  p.  i93t  '    .  ,.w 
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when  the  sacced  writers  talk  of  being  bom  after  the 
^irit,  of  hemgjid  with  the  shcere  mUk  of  the  wordj  of 
putt'mg  their  tear^  mto  a  battk,  oS  bearing  testinm^ 
Mgaimt  lying  vanitiee,  of  taking  the  fceit  from  men^s 
^arts,  and  of  tmb&ng  up  one  another  \  tbey  spieak  the 
qooimon,  ]i«l  proper  and  pertinent  phi^aseology  of  theh* 
country ;  and  noj^  th^  least  imputation  of  fanaticism  can 
ftlkk  upon  these  ori^^mal  expressions,  fidt  when  vie  see 
our  own  countrymen  reprobate  their  native  idiom,  and 
afFeol  to  employ  only  scripture  phrases  in  their  wbc^e  , 
eoaversation,  as  if  some  inherent  sanctity  resided  \tk  the 
Eastern  modes  of  expression,  we  cannot  chose  but  sus-* 
pect  such  men  far  goiie  in  the  delusions  of  a  healed 
imagination.  The  same  may  be  said  of  significative 
mictions  *. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  sacred  story  that  we  meet  with 
the  mode  of  speaking  by  action.  Profane  antiquity  is 
&ill  of  these  examples ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  but,  in  the 
oourse  of  our  enquiry,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  pi^(}ce 
some  of  them  :  the  early  Grades  in  particular  frequently 
ei^ployed  it^  as  we  learn  from  an  old  saying  of  Hepa^- 
oMtu^ :  That  the  king  whose  Oracle  is  at  Delphi^  neither 
^eaks  nor  keeps  siknty  but  reveals  by  signs  -f* . 

Now  tliis  way  of  expressing  the  thoughts  by  action 
perfectly  coincided  with  tliat,  of  recording  them  by 
i^iCTURB.  There  is  a  remarkable  caseinandent  story, 
wJtdch  shews  the  relation  between  speaking  by  action  and 
writing  by  picture^  so  strongly,  that  we  shall  need  no 
otjier  proof  of  the  similar  nature  pf  these  two  forms.  It 
13  tol4  by  Clen>^ns  Alexandrinus  :  They  say,  that  Idan^ 
thurOi  a  king  of  the  Scythians  (as  Pherecydes  Syrius 
relates  the  story),  'when  ready  to  oppose  Dariiis^  wha 
Jtad  passed  the  Ister^  sent  the  Persian  a  sypzbol  instead 
qfil^i^rs^,  nam^ih  ^  ^<>Ms^f.  ^f^Qgj.  <?  bir4:»  a  dart,  and 

*  See  Clem.  Walker's  ^torjc  of  the  fanatic  soldier  with  his  fi\e 
lights.     Hist.  Indep.  Part-  11 .  p.  152. 

f  Qurt  ?Jyii,  an.  «p^»Isi,    aXXa    cnj^aim.     Plut.  «w^*    t5   fAtf,  ^av 

7fc/*tl§a,  p.  992.  which  being  a  less  precise  and  more  equivocal  modfi 

of  information,  excellently  weU  fitted  the  trade  of  oracles.     The  La- 

,  cedemonians  [see  Herodotus  in  Thalia]  preferred  it  to  speech  fgr 

Jittother  reason,  viz,  to  hinder  their  heipg  misled  by  the  illusions  of 

aploKgh. 
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Hphugh*.  Thus  this  tpessage  being  to  supply  both 
speech  and  writing,  the  purport  of  it  was,  we  see,  ex- 
pressed by  a  composition  of  action  and  picture. 

II.  As   speech   beca,me   more    cultivated,    this  rude 

manner  of  speaking  by  action  was  smoothed  and  polished 

into  an  apologu?  ot  fable;  u+iere  the  speaker,  to  in* 

force  his  purpose  by  a  suitable  impression^  told  a  familiar 

fcje  of  his  own  invention,  accompanied  with  such  cir- 

cupistances  as  made  his  design  evident  and  persuasive : 

fqr  language  was  yet  too  narrow,  and  the  minds  of  men 

too   undisciplined^  to   support  only   abstract  reasoning 

and  a  direct  address.     We  h^ve  a  poble  example  of  thi3 

form  of  instruction  in  the  speech  of  Jotham,  to  the  men  of 

Sbecheni. ;  in  which  he  upbraids  their  folly,  and  foretells 

their  ruini  in  chu$1ug  Abimelech  for  their  king.     As  thii 

is  not  only  the  qldesfc,  but  the  most  beautiful  f  apologue 

ofg^ntiquity,  I  shall  need  no  excuse  for  transcribing  it;; 

**  The  trees  went  forth  on  a^  time  to  anoint  a  king  dvey 

^^  them,  and  they  said  unto  tlie  oliyei'tree,.  Reign  thou 

*^  over  us.     3ut  the  olive-tree  §aid  unto  them,'  Shoul4 

**  I  leave  my  fatness^  ^  herewith,,  by  ine,  they  honoiK 

**  God  and  ipgin,  and  go  to  be  pi^ombted  over  the  trees,? 

*'  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig-^tree,  Cpme  thou,  an4 

**  rei^n,  o\je)c  u?.    But  the  fi^-ti'^€^said  untp  thero,,  Should 

'*  I  forsake  myswe^tnes.$,  arid  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to 

*^  be  pi:omoted  ovci:  the  trees  ?  Tnen  said  tlie  trees  unto 

/*  the  vine,  Connie  thou,  a.n4  i:eigix  oyer  us^     And  the 

"  vine  said  unto  thje^i,   Shauld  I  legiye  my  wine,  which 

*'  cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go.to  be  promoted  over  the 

*"  trees  ?  Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble.  Come 

"  thou,  and  reign  over  us.     And  the  bramble  said  unto 

^*'  the  trees.  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  m^  kipg  over  you,  then 

**  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shq.dow  ;  and  \f  not, 

^  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble,    and  devour  the 

**  cedars  of  Lebanon  J." 

How  nearly  the  apologue  and  imtruQtion  by  action 
are  related,  may  be  seeii  in  the  account  of  Jeremiah'^ 

T^vM,^f  Act^iM    ^hoJcxvri  rlf  '*lr^Qtt  ^o^iSfAAv    «.»6*A2/la  mifx^en  <rvfJpo?^9 
Jolt    vSv    yfafAfAMTeiif,    [Mif,    /3etr^;^o9>    <ipn^,     Mro^,   ci^fov.     Stromv 

hb.  V-  p.  567. 

-):  See  npt^  [CC]  at  tlie.  end  0/  tbis  Book. 
I  S^e  note  [DD]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 
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adventure  with  the  Rechabites  * ;  tan  instruction  par- 
taking of  the  joint  nature  of  action  and  apologue. 

This  was  the  bifth  of  the  fables  a  kbd  of  speech 
which  corresponds,  in  all  respects,  to  writing  by  hiero- 
glyphics^ each  being  tlie  symbol  of  something  else  un- 
derstood. And,  as  it  sonietimes  happened,  when  an 
Hieroglyphic  became  famous,  it  lost  its  particular  signi- 
fication, and  assumed  a  general  one ;  as  the  CaduceuSy 
for  instance,  whicli  was,  at  first,  painted  only  to  denote 
the  pacific  office  of  Herrties,  became,  in  time,  to  be  the 
common  symbol  of  league  and  amity :  so  it  was  with 
the  Apologue ;  of  which,  when  any  one  became  cele- 
brated for  the  art  and  beauty  of  its  composition,  or  for 
some  extraordinary  efficacy  in  its  application,  it  w  as  soon 
converted  and  worn  into  a  proverb.  We  have  a  fine 
instance  of  this  in  the  message  of  Jehoash  to  Amaziah, 
"  Saying,  The  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon^  sent  to  the 
"  cedar  that  was  in  Lebanon^  sayings  Give  thy  daughter 
*'  to  mij  son  to  wife :  and  there  passed  by  a  wild  beast 
"  that  was  in  Lebanon^  and  trode  down  the  thistle.  Thou 
*'  hast  indeed  smitten  Edom,  and  thine  heart  hath  lifted 
**  thee  up:  gloiy  oF this,  and  tarry  at  home:  for  why 
"  shouldest  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt,  that  thou  shouldest 
*^  fall,  even  thou,  and  Judah  with  thee  f  ?  '*  Where  we 
see  plainly  that  this  satiric  apologue  of  the  thistle  and 
cedar  was  now  become  a  proverb  :  of  a  like  kind  is  that 
of  the  prophet ;  Howly  jir  tree^for  the  cedar  is  fallen  J,; 
to  denote  the  danger  of  the  lower  people,  when  their 
superiors  cannot  withstand  the  civil  tempest. 

III.  But  as  speech  improved  into  an  art,  the  Apq- 
Jogue  was  contracted  into  a  similej  in  which  men  con- 
sulted closeness  as  well  as  brevity ;  for  here  the  subject 
itself  being  still  kej)t  in  sight,  there  was  no  need,  as  in 
the  Apologue,  of  a  formal  application  :  and  how  easily 
the  Apologue  slid  into  the  Similitude,  we  may  see  by 
tl}e  following  passage  of  Jeremiah,  which,  being  some- 
thing between  both  these  forms  of  speech,  communicates 
of  either's'nature :  The  Lord  called  thy  name  a  green- 
olive-tree,  fair  and  of  goodly  fruit :  with  the  noise  of  a 
great  tumult  he  hath  kindled  fire  upon  it,  and  the 
branches  of  it  are  brolcen  ||,  S^c.  This  way  of  speaking   by 

*  Ch.  XXXV.     t  ^  Kings  xiv.  9, 10.     J  Zecb.  xi,  2.    ||  Jer.  xi.  16. 

/^^^,  Simile. 
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Simile,  we  may  conceive  to  answer  to  the  Chinese  marks 
or  cliaracters  in  writing. 

,  Again,  a3  from  such  marks  proceeded  the  abbre- 
viated metliod  of  alphabetic  letters^  so  from  the  Simile, 
to  make  language  still  more  expedite  and  elegant,  came, 
the  METAPH<iR;  which  is  indeed  but  a  Simile  in  little: 
for  men  so  conversant  in  matter  still  wanted  sensible 
images  to  convey  abstract  ideas.  The  steps  by  which  the 
Simile  was  contracted  into  the  Metaphor^  may  be  easily 
traced  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  prophetic  writings; 
there  being  00  mode  of  speech  more  common  than  that 
compounded  of  both  ;  where  the  Simile  is  just  about  to 
be  forsaken,  and  the  Metaphor  to  be  received.  In  this 
manner  are  God's  judgments  denounced  against  the  king 
of  Assyria :  *'  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  be- 
"  cause  thou  hast  lifted  up  thyself  in  height,  and  ho 
"  hatli  shot  up  his  top  amongst  the  thick  boughs,  and 
*'  his  heart. is  lifted  up  in  his  height;  I  have  therefore 
'*  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the  mighty  one  of  the 
[*  heatlien : — and  strangers,  the  terrible  of  the  nations, 
'*  have  cut  him  oft',  and  have  left  him  :  upon  the  moun- 
**  tains  arid  in  all  the  valleys  his  branches  are  fallen,  and 
*'  his  boughs  are  broken  by  all  the  rivers  of  the  land, 
"  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  gone  down  from  his 
"  jshadow,  and  have  left  him.  Upon  his  ruin  shall  all 
*^  the  fowls  of  heaven  remain,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the 
*'  field  shall  be  upon  his  branches.  To  the  end  that  none 
^^  of  all  the  trees  by  the  waters  exalt  themselves  for  their 
**  height,  neither  shoot  up  their  top  amongst  the  thick 
**  bouglis  *."  Quintilian  considering  this  matter  in  an 
inverted  order,  yet  makes  an  observation,  where  he 
speaks  of  m£taphorSy  much  to  our  purpose — 0>ntinuus 
[usus]  vero  in  allegoriam  &  senigmata  exit  -f-.  That  is. 
As  the  allegory  may,  by  degrees,  be  contracted  into  a 
Metaphor,  so  the  INIetaphor,  by  beating  long  upon  it, 
may  be  drawn  back  again  into  an  allegory. 

As  the  Simile  slid  into  a  Metaphor,  so  the  metaphor 
often  softened  into  a  simple  epithet,  which  soon  dis- 
charged dl  the  colouring  of  the  figure.     This  is  observ- 

^  Ezek,xxxi.  lo,  &  seq.  t  L*  viii.  c.  6. 

able     . 
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ekie  m  the  words  decrepit  ^^  capricious,  and  a  great 
many  others,  when  applied  either  to  the  body  or  i»ind. 
Which  being  first  used  in  smiky  then  in  metapher,  at 
length,  by  fi'equent  uee  in  epithet^  lost  the  very  memory 
6f  iieir  original  f. 

Thus  we  see  the  common  foundation  df  alt  these  va- 
rious modes  of  writing  and  speaking,  was  apiCTUHK 
(yv  IMAGE,  presented  to  the  imagimtion  through  theey^s 
and  ears ;  which  being  the  simplest  and  most  universal 
of  all  kinds  of  informatiOTy  (the  first  reaching  those- who 
eould  not  decipher  the  arbitrary  characters  of  aa  al- 
phabet ;  and  the  latter  instructing  those  wha  wi^re.  yet 
strangers  to  abstract  terms),  we  must  needs  conclude  to 
be  the  natuml  inventions  of  rude  necessity. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  an  obser- 
vation made  before,  that  the  primitive  and  more  simple 
way  of  expression,  whether  in  loriting  or  speakhig,  did 
not  alwa^^s  straight  grow  into  disuse  on  the  invention  of 
a  more  improved  manner.  Thus  we  see  in  Scripture, 
the  way  oispeaUng  by  action  was  still  used  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Apologue;  and  the  Apologue,  after 
tiiat  of  the  Simile  and  Metaphor.  And  so  ae^afei  in 
writmg ;  the  first  and  simplest  hieroglyphics  continued 
to  be  used  ii*  Egypt  (as  we  shall  see)  long  after  tlie  re- 
finement of  them  into,  those  more  artfiil  ones  called  syTn- 
bdicai ;  and  these,  after  that  further  improvement  into 
ehamcters  or  marks  resembling  the  Cbinese^  and  even 
after  the  invention  of  liters. 

But  how,  as  in  these  several  modes  of  speech,  so  in  the 
several  forms  of  writing,  men  mftde  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  turned  that  into  ornament  and  mystery,  which  had 
its  birth  in  poverty,  afid  was  brought  up  in  simplicity 
and  plainness,  is  to  be  ouf  next  enquiry. 

n. 

It  is  now,  I  suppose,  apparent;  that  the  hitherto  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  the  Egyptians  invented  hieroglyphics 
to  conceal  their  knowledge,  and  render  it  mysterious,  is 

.   <t  pECREPiTus,    Conjpaxatio  vitcp  nostrae  cwn  lucerna  nota  fait 
Latinis,    ut    patet    ex    decrepitorum   senum  nuncupatione.   Prim. 
Seal  p.  48. 
f  See  note  [BE]  at  tbeend  of  this  Bookx 

altogether 
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altogether  without  foundation.  However,  as  it  is  very 
certain  they  did,  at  length,  employ  hieroglyphic  writing 
to  such  a  purpose,  it  will  be  proper  to  exanune  how  thisi 
came  about;  How  one  of  the  simplesi  and.  plainest 
means  of  instruction  came  to  be  converted  into  one  0^ 
the  most  artificial  and  abstruse. 

To  support  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  head  with 
proper  authority,  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  two 
important  passages  from  Porphyry  and  Clemens  Alex* 
andrinus,  concerning  the  several  natures  and  kinds  of 
Egyptian  writing.  On  these,  we  shall  regulate  our  dis- 
course; which  wHl,  in  its  turn,  contribute  to  illustrate 
these  passages,  hitherto,  as  we  conceive,  very  imper^ 
fectly  understood. 

But  it  will  be  iwoper  first  of  all  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  the  several  natures  and  kinds  of  Egyptiap 
writing,  according  to  tlie  order  of  time  in  whicli  each  was. 
invented  and  improved ;  and  for  tlie  truth,  as  well  as. 
perfect  intelligence  of  the  account,  refer  him  to  the  whole, 
of  the  discourse. 

Egyptian  writing  was  of  four  kinds:  the  first,  hiero- 
glyphic, and  this  twofold :  the  more  rude,  called 
curiologic ;  and  the  more  artificial,  called  trvpical:  the 
second,  symbolic  ;  and  this  likewise  was  twofold  j  the, 
more  simple,  and  the  more  mysterious;  that  tropical^ 
iYn^  allegorical.  These  two  kinds  of  writing,  namely  tho 
hieroglyphic  and  symbolic  (which  went  under  the  generic 
term  of  hieroglyphics^  distinguished  into  proper^  and^ 
symbolic  hieroglyphics),  were  not  composed  of  the  letters. 
(rfan  alphabet,  but  of  marks  or  characters  which  stood 
for  THINGS,  not  words.  The  third  epistoIhIC,  so  called,: 
as  we  shall  see,  from  its  being  first  applied  to  cit'il 
matters:  and  the  fourth  and  last,  hierogrammatic, 
from  its  being  used  only  in  religious.  These  two  last 
kinds  :of  writing,  namely,  the  epistolic  and  hierogram- 
matic, expressed  WORDS,  and  were  formed  by  the  1kter& 
of  an  alphabet. 

We  come  now  to  the  passages  in  question.  Porphyry* 
speaking  of  Pythagoras,  tells  us :  That  he  syoumed  with 
the  priests  in  Egypt,  and  learnt  the  wisdom  and  the 
language  of  the  country ^  together  with  their  three  sorts 
of  letters,  the  KPiSTOxrc,  th^  HiEapG3LYPH.rc,  and  the 

SYMBOLIC  ; 
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symbolic;  of  which  the  hieroglyphic  expressed  the 
meaning  of  the  writer y  by  an  imitation  or  picture  of  the 
thing  intended  to  be  expressed;  and  the  symbolic,  by 
allegorical  enigmas  *.  Clemens  is  larger  and  more  ex- 
plicit : — Now  those  who  are  instructed  in  the  Egyptian 
wisdom,  learnjirst  of  all  the  method  of  their  several  sorts 
of  letters  \  the  first  of  which  is  called  efisto  Lie;  the 
second  sacerdotal,  as  being  used  l^  the  sacred  scribes ; 
the  lasty  with  which  they  conclude  their  instructions^ 
HiEROGLYPHiCAi.  Of  thcsc  different  methods,  the  one 
is  in  the  plain  and  common  way  of  writing  by  thefrst 
elements  of  words,  or  tetters  of  an  alphabet ;  the  other 
by  SYMBOLS.  Of  the  symbolic  way  of  writing,  which 
is  of  three  kinds ;  thefrst  is  that  plain  and  common  one 
of  imitating  the  fgure  of  the  thing  represented]  the 
second  is  by  tropical  marks-,  and  the  third,  in  a  contrary 
way,  of  allegorizifig  by  Enigmas.  Of  the  frst  sort, 
namely,  by  a  plain  and  direct  imitation  of  the  figure,  let 
this  St  and  for  an  instance: — To  signify  the  sun,  they 
made  a  circle ;  the  moon,  a  half  circle.  The  second,  or 
tropical  way  of  writing,  is  by  changing  and  transferring 
the  object  with  ju^styiess  atid  propriety '\ :  this  they  do^ 
soynetimes  by  a  simple  change,  sometimes  by  a  complej^ 
multifarious  transformation ;  thi^  they  leave  engraven  % 
on  ^  stones  and  pillars  the  praises  of  their  kings,  under 
the  cover  of  theologic  fables.  Of  the  third  sort,  by 
enigmas,  take  this  example:  the  oblique  course  of  the 
ftars  occasioned  their  representing  them  by  the  bodies  of 
serpents;  but  the  sun  they  likened  to  a  scarabctus,  be- 
cause this  insect  makes  a  round  ball  of  beast's  dttng, 
and  rolls  it  circularly,  with  its  face  opposed  to  thqt  lu^ 
minary  (|. 

Thus  these  two  ancient  Greeks :  but  both  of  them 
being  in  the  general  mistake  concerning  the  original  of 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  it  is  no  wonder  their  accounts 
should  be  inaccurate  and  confused.  The  first  mistake 
common  to  both,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
fedse  principle,  is  making  the  epistolary  writing  first,. 

♦  See  note  [FF]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 
t  See  note  [GG]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 
t  See  note  [HH]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
.     Ij  See  AOte  [U]  at  the  cndt)f  this  Book*  . 
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in  order  of  time  *,  which  was  indeed  the  last  For  that 
this  was  their  sentiment  appears  from  Clemens's  calling 
hieroglyphic  writing  vrdrnv  s^  rtMrjluUv,  the  last  and  most 
perfect  kind.  The  second  common  mistake  is  their 
counting  but  three  sorts  of  writing,  when,  indeed,  there 
were  four ;  as  is  discoverable  even  from  their  own 
reckoning :  Porphyry  naming  epistolk,  hieroglyphic^  and 
symbolic  \  Clemens,  epistolic^  sacerdotal^  and  hieroglyr 
phical ;  the  First  leaving  out  sacerdotal,  which  the  Second 
supplies;  and  the  SecowA  symbolic^  which  the  First 
supplies.  Their  other  mistakes  are  peculiar  to  each  : 
Clemens  errs  most  in  enumerating  the  several  sorts;  and 
Porphyry  in  explaining  their  several  natures. 

This  latter  writer  names  the  three  sorts,  epistolicy  hie- 
roglyphic^  and  symbolic;  and  this  was  not  much  amiss, 
because  the  fourth,  the  hierogrammatic,  or  sacerdotal^ 
not  differing  from  the  epistolic  in  its  nature,  but  only  in 
its  use,  .he  comprized  it,  we  may  suppose,  under  the 
generic  tenn  of  epistolic :  but  when  he  comes  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  symbolic^  which  is  performed  two  ways, 
tropically  and  allegorically,  he  quite  omits  the  first,  and 
insists  only  on  the  latter. 

Clemens,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  us  these  three 
kinds,  the  epistolic,  the  sacerdotal  or  hierogrammatical, 
and  the  hierogiypbical.  Here  epistolic  is  used  as  a 
specific  term,  and  hieroglyphicat  as  a  generic;  just  con- 
trary to  Porphyry,  who,  in  his  enumeration,  employs 
them  the  other  way:  but  then,  as  to  their  nature, 
Cleinens  says,  the  epistolic  and  sacerdotal  were  by  letters 
of  an  alphabet i  and  the  hieroglyphic  by  symbols:  the 
first  part  of  the  explanation  is  exact.  We  have  ob^ 
served  that  Porphyry  judiciously  omits  to  explain  epis- 
tolary writing,  as  supposing  it  to  be  well  known :  but 
Clemens,  who  adds  to  epistolary,  sacerdotal,  a  way  of 
writing,  though  like  the  epistolary,  by  an  alphabet,  yet 
being  confined  tor  the  use  of  the  priests,  not  so  well 
known,  he  with  equal  judgment  explains  their  nature: 
but  the  latter  part  of  his  accourit,  where  he  says  hiero- 
glyphic writing  was  by  symbols,  making  symbolic,  which 
18  a  specific  tet-m,  to  be  equivalent  to .  hierogiypbical, 
which  he  uses  generically,. is  an  unlucky  blander  j  of 
.    '^  Sei.Dote[KK]atth9.endofthisbook. 
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which  ttiis  is  the  qoosequeQCC)  that  proceedii^  to  divide 
symbolic,  as  a  generic  term,  into  three  sorts,  curiologic, 
tropieal,  and  allegorical;  he  falls  into  a  direct  contra- 
diction :  rig  il  Zvf^ioXiKfig,  says  lie,  i  fxh  xVftoXofuroLi 
xari  /u,»ixDtf-Ak,  thejirst  kind  of  symbolic  writirig  is  by  a 
plain  and  simple  imitation  ythejiguix  of  the  tfung  in- 
tended to  be  represented  I  which  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  very  nature  of  a  symbol  j  a  symbol  bang  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  thing  by  the  figure  oif  another.  For 
instance,  it  was  the  b^U  Apis,  and  not  the  picture  c^ 
image  of  Osiris,  that  was  the  symbol  of  Osins :  Clemens 
therefore,  we  conceive,  should  have  said — hieroglyphics 
were  written  curiologically  and  symbolically  ;  that  the 
curiologic  hieroglyphics  were  by  iniitation  ;  the  symbolic, 
by  conversion ;  and  that,  of  this  conversion^  there  were 
two  kinds,  the  tropical  aiKl  allegorical  i  and  then  all  had 
answered  to  his  foregoing  division.  For  the  rest,  He 
explains  the  nature  of  curiologic  and  synibolic  hierogly- 
phics with  sufficient  exactness;  save  that  the  first  in- 
stance he  gives  of  allegoric  symbols  seems  to  belong  to 
the  tropical. 

Thus  we  see  how  these  writers  contribute  to  the  cor- 
recting on€  another's  mistakes,  \yhat  is  necessary  for 
the  further  clearing  up  their  accounts,  which,  obscure 
as  they  are,  are  the  best  that  antiquity  will  afford  us, 
shall  be  occasionally  considered  as  we  go  along. 

Let  us  next  enquire  how  hieroglyphics  came  to  be 
employ^dfor  the  vehicle  of  mystery. 

I.  The  Egyptians,  in  tli^  begmnings  of  their  monarchy, 
M'rote  like  all  other  infant  nations,  in  a.  kind  of  universal 
character  by  picture ;  of  whieh  rude  prig|in£d .  essays,  we 
have  yet  sonie  traces  remaining  amongst  ^  hieroglyphics 
^fHorapMo  \  who  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Egypti^ne 
painted  a  mmis  two  feet  in  water  ^  signify  ^fuUet^y 
and  smoke  4sceading  upwards  to  ietMeJire  f.  But  to 
render  this  nide  inventtoo  less  incoammodious,  they  sbob 
devised  the  more  artful  way  of  putting  oiHe  single  figurb 
for  the  mark  ot  representatiye  of  several  thii^ ;  aad  th!U$ 
i)aade  their  |lnctore  «fi  h i £fio<& ly phi c. 

This  w«s  the  first  ialiprbvement  of  that  rude  mad  bc^-- 
barous  way  of  recording  men's  ideas ;  and  was  praictfoed 
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in  a  twofold  manner ;  the  one  more  simple,  by  putting 
the  principal  part  for  the  whole;  the  other  more  artifi-' 
dal,  by  putting  on^  things  of  resembling  qualities,  for 
another.  The  firbt  species  was  the  curiologic  hiero^' 
OLYPHic;  the  second,  the' tropical  HiEKOOLYPHrc; 
the  latter  of  which  was  a  gradual  improvement  oh  the 
former;  as  appears  both  from  the  tiatm^e  of  the  thing, 
and  from  the  records  of  antiquity.  Thus  tiie  moon  was* 
sometimes  represented  by  a  half  circle y  sometimes  by  a- 
cynocephatm* :  The  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  sometinaeS' 
by  a  spreading  tmter  in  keuven  and  earth,  sometime;^ 
by  a  Ihn^)  (a  hieroglyphic,  we  may  suppose,  invented 
after  they  had  learnt  a  little  astronomy) :  eijudgis,  some*-' 
times  by  a  man  without  hands,  holding  down  his  eyes  J, 
to  denote  the  duty  of  being  unmoved  by  interest  or  pity : 
sometimes  by  a  dog  near  a  royal  robe  || ;  for  they  had 
a  superstition  that  a  dog>  of  all  auimak,  was  only  pri- 
vileged to  see  the  gods;  and  it  was  an  old  custom  for 
their  judges  to  behold  and  examine  their  kings  naked: 
Now  in  all  these  instances  we  see  the  first  hieroglyphic  iiJ 
curiological  \  the  second,  tropical. 

The  Egyptians  therefore,  employed,  as  we  say,  the 
proper  hieroglyphics  to  record,  openly  and  plainly,  their 
laws,  policies,  public  morals,  and  history;  "atid  in 'a 
word,  all  kinds  of  civil  matters. 

1 .  This  is  seen  from  those  remaining  monuments  of 
ojd  Egyptian  wisdom,  the  obelisks^.  That  very 
ancient  one  of  Ramesses,  now  standing  before  the  pon- 
tific  palace  in  Rome,  and  first  erected  to  adorn  the  city 
of  neliopolis,  is  full  of  hieroglyphic  characters ;  thesd 
Hermapion  translated  into  Greek;  and  part  of^  hii^ 
translation  is  preserved. in  Ammianus  Marcellinus. ,.  Py. 
which  it  appears,  that  the  writings  on  this  obelisk  con- 
tained jonly  a^  panegyric,  odi. Ramesses^  and  a.  bistocyof 
his  conquests.  But  this  was  not  the  subject  of  one  dtoly^ 
but  of  all  the  obelisks  in  general***  •  We-  KaVe  sden 

.    *  Horap.  1.  i,  c.  14-  f-I^  i.  «*  ai> 

■  X  Plutarch.  Is.  &  Osir. — Diod.Sic.lib.  i..       ||  Hofi^Jw  iye^^ei 
.    f  See  note  [LL]  at  the  end  of.  this  Book. 

**  O  i^'^pie^  ^gypte,  Rcligionum  tuarum  sote  superefUnt  fa» 
Diila',  &  aeque  incredibiles  Postcris  sui»;  solaque  supereruht  verj[>4^ 
XAPiDiBus  iucisa,  tua  .i^aCTa  i^/^RiuNTia^iir:  A;j|^)d«iuS|^  £lm«njbb 
e<Lp.  9<?.  '  . 
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already,  and  shall  see  further,  what  Clemens  Alexandra 
nus  hath  observed  to  this  purpose.  Diodorus  saith,  that 
Sesostris  ei:ected  txco  obelisks  qfverjf  durable  stone^  each 
twenty  cubits  high ;  on  which  he  engraved  the  number 
of  his  forces,  the  particulars  of  his  reoenucr  and  a  cata- 
bgue  of  the  fiations  he  had  conquered*.  At  Thebesr 
Strabo  telleth  us,  there  were  certain  obelisks  xvith  in-- 
scriptions  recording  the  riches  and  power  of  their  kings^ 
and  the  ertensiveness  of  their  doimmon^  stretching  into 
Scythia^  Bactria,  Indian  and  the  cotmtry  now  called 
Ionia;  together  with  the  multitude  of  their  tributes, 
and  the  number  of  the  soldiery ^  which  consisted  of  a 
million  of  men^ :  And,  Proclus  assureth  us,  That  the 
Egyptians  recQrded  all  singular  events^  memorable  ac- 
tions and  new  inventions  on  columns,  or  stone  pillars  J^ 
Tacitus  is  more  particular  than  the  rest :  for  speaking 
of  Germanicus's  voyage  into  Egypt,  and  his  curiosity  in 
examining  its  antiquities,  he  saith :  Mox  visit  veterum 
Thebarum  magna  vestigia ;  8g  manebant  structis  molibus 
littera  JEgyptia,  priorum  opulent iam  complexce:  Jus- 
szisque  I  senioribu^  sacerdotum  patrium  sermonem  inter^ 
pretari^  referebat  habitasse  quondam  septingenta  millia 
(Etate  militari :  atque  eo  cum  cvercitu  regem  Rhamsen 
Libya,  JEthiopia,  Medisque  (§•  Persist  ^  BactrianOy 
ac  Scythia  potitum.  Quasque  terras  Syri  Armeruique 
Sf  contlgui  Cappadoce^  colunt,  inde  Bytkynunij  hinc 
Lycium  ad  mare  imperio  tenuisse.  Legebantur  ^  in- 
dicta  gentibus  tributa,  pondus  argenti  &;  auri,  numerus 
armorum  equorumque,  Sg  dona  templis  ebur  q^tque  odores,, 
quasque  copias  frumenti  8^  omnium  utensilium  quaque 
natio  penderet,^  haud  minus  fnagnificay  quam  nunc,  vi 

igr^i  TOK  fxATov,  if*  Sv  iviy^U'^ft  toti  fiiys^^  r^q  ^vva.fi.tvq  t^  to 
4erXiiOO«  TA/v  vr^QCfQ^»9,  le^  TJy  a^i^^Mf  rSit  xalavoXE/AnGf^A/y  lOyA^y.  Lib.  i. 
p.  37.  S.E. 

^  — If  H  ruT;  .^*et}^  ivei  rtwt  iStXi^xuf  ot»ay^ct(fat  ^'hScrai  Toir  vXjfrov 
Twy  Tore  j?«^iAcA;yy  x^  T^y  lirtx^arKay,  hq  t^ixi*  '!^kv^9,   x^  Baxl^im^   j4 

iuarl*  fAv^ia^atg,     1.  xvii. . 

X  AlyvwrUti  ^l  rri  x^  r»  ytyopora  ^t»  rv?  [JLv^fAiiii  eiu  via  woioi^i9? 
h  i\  [AvifAviy  ^(<^  f^ti  Wopieci'  avtfi  i>i  avo  rut  rvXS¥»  iv  aUg  eiiesyf»fovl§^ 
rot  im»^a,h^»y  x^  rot  ^a6fietl^  a^ta  ruv  ^drfA»re/9,  em  fy  Vf a|sflriy,  irrf 
if  iv^hicr^r,     Prod,  in  Timauin,  L  i.  p.  31,  f. 

'  '  '  '  '  f^^.  Fart  ho- 
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Parthoruniy  aut  potentia  Romanay  jubenfur^.  But  to 
obviate  at  once  all  the  cavils  of  Kircher  against  this 
concurrent  testimony,  I  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that 
it  receives  the  fullest  confirmation  from  vthat>  excellent 
treatise  of  HorapoUo,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  an- 
cient and  proper  hieroglyphics ;  all  of  them  relating  to 
civil  life,  and  altogether  unfit  for  the  abstruse  specula- 
tions of  philosophy  and  theology, 

2.  This  is  further  seen  from  that  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion on  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sais,  so  much  spoken 
of  by  the  Ancients ;  where  an  infant,  an  old  man,  a 
hawk:>  a  fish,  and  a  river-horse,  expressed  this  moral 
sentence,  All  you  who  come  into  the  worlds  and  go  out 
ofity  know  this  J  that  the  Gods  hate  impudence.  The 
excellent  Stiliingfleet,  who  was  in  the  common  opinion 
that  the  Egyptians  invented  hieroglyphics  to  secrete  their 
profound  wisdom,  and  that  this  inscription  at  Sais  was 
part  of  that  wisdom,  pronounces  sentence  from  hence, 
on  all  their  mystic  learning  in  general: — **  Certainly 
"  (says  he)  this  kind  of  learning  deserves  the  highest 
"  form  amongst  the  difficiles  nugce ;  and  all  these  hiero- 
"  glyphics  put  together  will  make  but  one  good  one,  and 
*^  should  be  for — labour  lost  -|-."  But  there  might  be 
much  knowledge  in  tlieir  mystic  learning,  whatever  be- 
comes of  the  hieroglyphical  inscription  at  Sais;  which 
was  indeed  no  part  of  that,  learning,  but  a  jdain  and 
public  admonition  in  the  proper  hiero^yphic;  so  far 
from  being  a  difficult  trifle^  to  be  secreted,  that  it  was 
a  very  plain  and  important  truth  to  be  read  and  under- 
stood by  the  people;  as  appears  from  the  place  whereat 
was  engraved,  the  vestibule  of  a  public  temple. 

And  here  Kirch er's  visionary  labours  on  this  subject 
might  have  been  pitied,  had  he  discovered  in  any  of  his 
voluminous  writings  on  the  HieroglypWcs,  the  least  re- 
gard to  truth  or  probability.  This  learned  person  had 
collected  a  fact  from  Antiquity^  which  the  notoriety  of  it 
will  not  suffer  us  to  call  in  question,  namely,  that  the 
old  Egyptians  committed  their  profound  and  secret  wis- 
dom to  the  seal  of  hieroglyphics.  Egyptian  wisdom^  was 
a  matter  of  moment.  But  the  learned  Jesuit  did  not 
duly  consider,  whether  any  of  the  vehicles, of  that  wis- 
*  Annal.  lib^  ii.  f  Orig.  Sacr»  1.  ii.  c.  ii,p.  79, 
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dom  were  yet  in  being;  much  leas  did  be  reflect  th^t 
the  seinie  Antiquity  which  tells  us  theyhad  much  pro-* 
found  wisdom,  tells  us  likewise,  tliai  it  w^s  aU  collected 
in  their  sacerdotal^  bodis^  books  bng  since  lost;  and 
that  the  ancient  monuments  of  stone  still  remaioiag, 
were  records  of  another  natuve.  However,  iaflained 
with  tlie  glory  of  a  Discoverer,  he  lancbea  out  in  fiearcb 
of  this  unknown  World ;  guided  by  some  of  the  lalest 
Greek  writingii,  in  conjunction  with  tiie  earliest  Egyp- 
tian hier<^lyphics.  The  Greek  writtnga  indeed  pore- 
tended  (though  very  impudeBdY*f)  to  aiicient  Egyptian 
wisdom;  but  these  hieroglyphica  oDnstantlv  disclaimed 
it;|; :  By  this  direction  he  steered  at  large:  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  him  labouring  through  half  a  dozen  folios 
with  the  writings  of  late  Greek  Platonists,  aad  the 
forged  books  of  Hermes,  M-kich  contain  a  philosophy^ 
iftot  Egyptian*  to  explain  and  illustrate  old  monuments^ 
pot  philosophical.  While  Hermapion,  Diodorus,  Stra- 
bo,  Produs,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  are  carefully  avcnded 
ts  false  li^ts,  which  woukl  drive  liini  upon  rocks  and 
shallows. — But  to  proceed. 

IL  Thus  far  went  the  two  species,  of  the  proper 
t^eroglyphic ;  whicli,  in  its  last  stage  of  the  tropical, 
touched  upon  symbols  (of  which  we  are  now  to  speak) 
they  having  this  in  coiannnon,  that  each  represent^  one 
tkixg  by  another ;  in  thb  they  diflfeped,  that  the  tro^(ud 
Hieroglyphic  was  employed  to  divulge;  the  tropical 
Synibolf  to  secrete :  for  all  the  seveml  models  of  writing 
by  THiKGS  having  liad  thedr  progrei>sive  state,  from  les^ 
to  more  perfection^  they  eas%  fell  into  one  another ;  so 
that  there  %vas  but  little  difforeiice  between  lAn&pnsper 
itieroglyphic  in  it»  last  stale,  and  the  symboUc  k  its 
first.  For  this  method  of  cOTtri;^ring  tropical  hierogfy* 
jBiic^  Jby  simiiar  properties,  would  of  itself  produce  re^ 
finementiand  nice  enquiry  iiMo  the  more  hidden  aad 
tibstruse  i^ities  of  things;  which  ineeting  at  the  same 

.   *  Sjee  Qhnu  Alex.  Stftjm^  1.  ^»  f  Voi  iiL  b.  iii.  J  4* 

<  :t  Thus  in  on^  placebo  expresses  bhn8^U:^Pleriqtte  itri  Hemdb* 
lUH),  PiDdoruna,  Piinium  secuti,  Obclucos  ttoa  msi  historic^  reguoa 
Vfeteruin  commerriorationes  continere  opinati  sunt;  quodtamen  falsuHi 
^ise,  e*  dietis -ft/ce  wKridwa  clurm  patet.  pp.  269,  270.  ofliii 
<Edip.-#^f,t.  tQm,  iii.  :..       .  .  .  .  .  ** 
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time  tvith  a  temper  now  much  turned  to  speciaktion  *  oil 
matters  of  theology  and  philosophy,  would  as  naturally 
introcteee  a  ne\r  species  of  zoographic  writing,  called 
by  the  ancients  symbolic,  and  employed  for  se- 
crecy f;  vhich  the  high  speculation,  conveyed  in  itj 
required  5  and  for  which  it  was  well  fitted  by  the  a&nig- 
inatic  quaintness  of  its  representations. 

As  the  pi'oper  Hieroglyphics  were  of  two  kinds,  curh^ 
iogical  and  tropical^  so  were  symbols;  the  nK>re 
natural,  sknply  tropical;   the  more  artificiial,  enig^ 

MATICAL. 

1.  Tropical  symbols  were  made  by  employing  the 
less  known  properties  of  things.  The  quality  was  some- 
tihnea  used  for  tlie  sake  of  a  fanciful  resemblance ;  as  a 
cat  stood  for  the  moon,  because  they  observed  the  pupil 
of  her  eye  to  be  filled  and  enlarged  at  the  full  moon, 
and  to  be  contracted  and  diminished  during  its  de- 
crease ^It  sometimes  it  was  foimded  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  an-  animal ;  as  a  serpent  represented  the  dicim 
nature,  on  account  of  its  great  vigour  and  spirit,  its 
long  age  and  reviresence  ||.  How  easily  the  tropical 
Memgtypkic  fell  into  the  tropical  sy^nbol^  we  may  see 
by  the  foltowing  instances :  eternity  was  sometimes  ex*- 
pressed  by  the  sun  and  moon,  sometimies  by  the  basi- 
lisk^; Egypt,  sometimes  by  the  crocodile,  sometimes 
by  a  burning  censer  with  a  heart  upon  it  ** :  where  the 
fiimpiicity  of  the  first  representation  and  the  abstrusenesfe 
of  the  latter,  in  e^ch  instance,  shew,  tiiat  the  one  was  a 
tropical  hkrogiypkic  employed  for  communkation;  the 
otiier  a  tropical  symbol  contrived  for  secrecy* 

2.  ENiOMAtic  symbols  were  formed  by  the  mys- 
terious assemblage  of  different  things,  as  in  the  Caducem; 
or  of  the  parts  of  different  amimals,  as  in  a  serpent  with 

ar^TniM9^nni\^v^i^la9  hh^iiiv*     Sanch.  apud  £u8eb.  Pr.  Evang.  lib.  i.. 
cap.  10. 

t  See  note  [MM]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

dels.  &Os. 

II  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.' 

%  Horap.  I.  i.  c.  i,  -  ^:*  Lib.  i.  c.  22. 
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a  hawk's  head  *  ;  or  of  things  and  animals  together,  ais 
in  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head  in  a  circle  -f  :  the  change 
of  the  tropical  into  the  enigmatic  symbol  is  seen  in  this. 
To  signify  the  sun,  they  sometimes  X  painted  a  hccwkj 
and  this  was  tropical ;  sometimes  a  scarabaus  with  a 
round  ball  in  its  claws,  and  this,  las  we  see  in  Clemens, 
was  of  the  enigmatic  kind.  Thus  at  length,  though  by 
insensible  degrees,  these  characters,  called  enigmatic 
symbols  J  became  immensely  distant  from  those  called 
curiologic  hieroglyphics:  to  conceive  this,  the  reader 
need  only  cast  his  eye  on  t^vo  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  employ€d  to  denote  the  universal 
Nature;  namely,  the  Diana  Multimammia  || ;  and  the 
u-inged  globe  with  a  serpent  issuing  from  it  ^ ;  the  first 
is  in  the  very  simplest  style,  of  a  curiologic  hieroglyphic ; 
the  other  mysterious  assemblage,  is  an  enigmatic  symbol: 
but,  under  the  first  figure,  we  must  observe  that  the 
universal  Nature  was  considered  physically ;  under  the 
latter^  metaphysically ;  agreeably  to  the  different  genius 
of  the  times  in  which  each  was  invented. 

But  this  was  not  ail :  the  Egyptian  Hieroglypl^ic,  in 
passing  fi'om  an  instrument  of  open  communication,  to 
a  vehicle  of  secrecy,  suffered  another  and  more  re- 
markable change.  AVe  have  observed  before,  that  the 
early  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  resembled,  in  this,  the 
Mexican,  that  what  things  had  bodily  form  were  gene- 
rally represented  by  figures ;  what  had  not  by  marks  or 
characters.  Which  we  find  verified  in  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Egyptian  Obelisks  yet  remaining.  The  reader 
need  but  cast  his  eye  into  Kircher,  to  see  how  exactly 
their  hieroglyphics  in  this  point  resembled  the  Americariy 
published  by  Purchas,  not  only  in  their  use,  which  as 
Purchas  **  and  Diodorus-f-f  say,  were  to  record  the 
number  of  their  troops,  the  particulars  of  their  revenue,  and 
the  names  of  their  conquered  towns  and  provinces ;  but 
likewise  in  their  forms  and  figures.  But  when  now  every 
thing  was  directed  to  secrecy  and  mystery,  modes  as  well 

^  Euseb. Praep.  Erang.  lib.  Leap,  lo,  .  f  Wi 

X  Horap.  1.  i.  c.  6. 

II  See  note  [NN]  at  the  «nd  of  this  Book, 

%  See  the  Bembine  Table* 
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substances  were  painted  by  images  *.  Thus  openness 
ivas  expressed  by  a  hare  "f-,  destruction  by  a  mouse  J, 
tinckanness  by  a  wild  goat  ||,  impudence  by  a  fly  ^, 
knowledge  by  an  ant  **,  aversion  by  a  wolf  tt>  anger 
by  a  cynocephalus  j;J,  Sgc.  And  to  make  the  matter 
still  more  mysterious,  one  animal  was  made  to  represent 
many  and  veiy  contrary  moral  modes;  thus  the  hawk 
signified  sublimity,  humility,  victory,  excellence  ||||,  Sgc, 
On  the  contrary,  and  for  the  same  reason,  one  thing  was 
represented  by  many  and  various  hieroglyphirs ;  some- 
times for  an  addition,  out  of  choice,  to  confound  the 
vulgar ;  sometimes  for  a  change,  out  of  necessity,  when 
a  hieroglyphic  by  long  or  frequent  use  Was  become 
vulgar  or  common. 

Now  the  ancient  Greeks,  though  they  saw  this  to  be 
a  different  species  of  writing  from  the  proper  hierogly- 
phic, and  accordingly,  as  we  find  by  Porphyry,  distin- 
guished them  into  two  kinds,  hieroglt/phical  and  sym^^ 
bolicaJy  yet  confounding  their  original,  in  supposing  both 
invented  out  of  choice,  have  not  accurately  distinguished 
cither  their  different  natures  or  uses:  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  hieroglyphic^  as  well  as  symbolj  was  a 
mysterious  representation ;  and,  what  was  worse,  a  re- 
presentation of  speculative  notions  in  philosophy  and 
theology;  whereas  it  was  used  only  in  public  and  open 
writings,  to  register  their  civil  policy  and  history : — 
These  mistakes  involved  the  whole  history  of  hierogly- 
phic writing  in  infinite  confusion. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  speak  of  an  alteration,  which  \ 
this  change  of  the  subject  and  manner  of  expression  * 
made  in  the   delineation  of  hieroglyphic    figures. 
Hitherto  the  animal  or  thing  representing  was  drawn  out 
graphically ;  but  when  the  study  of  philosophy  (which 
had   occasioned  symbolic   writing)    had  inclined  their    . 
learned  to  write  much,  and  variously ;  that  exact  manner 
of  delineation  would  be  as  well  too  tedious  as  too  vo- 
luminous :  by  degrees,  therefore,  they  perfected  another 
character,  which  we  niay  call  the  running-hand  of  hie- 
roglyphics, resembling  the  Chinese  writing,  which  being 

*  See  pp.  123, 124.      t  Horap.  L  i.  c.  a6.  t  c.  50. 

il  c-49.  ir  C.51..  **  c-52. 

ttl  ii.  c,  22.  XI  I  i-  c.  14.  II  il  !•  1-  €•  ^• 
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^t  first  formed  only  by  the  outline*  of  each  figure  *,  he- 
canie  at.  length  a  kind  of  marks.     One  natural  effect 
wbiqh  this  running-hand  would,  in  time,  produce,  we^ 
©lust  not  omit  to  mention ;  it  was,  that  the  use  would 
take  off  the  attention  from  the  si/mbol,  and  fix  it  on  the 
thing  signified;  by  which  means  the  study  of  symbolic' 
writing  would  be  much  abbreviated,  the  reader  or  de- 
cipherer having  then  little  to  do,  but  to  remember  the 
power  of  the  symbolic  mark;  whereas  before,  the  properties 
of  the  thing  or  animal  employed  as' a  symbol  were  to  be 
learnt :  in  a  ^\'0rd,  this,  together  with  their  other  marks 
by  ittstitutio)iy  to  design  mental  ideas,  would  reduce  the. 
characters  to  the  present  state  of  the   Chinese.     And 
these  were  properly  what  the  ancients  call  hierogra- 
jpiiiCAL't'.;  uied  afterwards  on  subjects  which  had  em- 
ployed the.  andent  hieroglyphic,  as  we  may  see  by  what 
follows  :  Dr.  Robert  Huntington,  in  his  Account  of  the 
Porphyry^  Pillars  in  Egypt ;{;,  tells  us,  there  are  yet 
spme  ancient  monuments  remaining  of  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing ; — "  The  Franks  (says  he)  calf  these  pillars  Agug- 
"  UaSy    and   the  .English,    in  particular,    Cleopatra's 
*^  merles;  but  the  inhabitants  content  themselves  with 
*^  the  general  name  of  pillars.     They  have  no  bases  or 
"  pedestals   above  grou«d;  and  if  they  ever  had  any,. 
"  thj^y  nmst  needs  be  very  deep  in  the  earth.     The  bie- 
"  roglyphic  characters,  wherewith  they  are  engraven, 
*^  are  probably  the  aborigjuial  Egyptian  letters,  long  be- 
^^  come  obsolete,  and  they  resemble  the  Chinese  cha- 
^  racters,  each  whjereof  represents  a  word,  or  rather 
*  ^^  an  entire  sentence ;  besides,  they  seeni  to  be  written 
*^  the  same  way,  namely,  from  top  to  bottom,"    Apu- 
leius  Ij,  speaking  of  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
Isis,  describes  the  sacred  book  or  ritual  (which  \^!e  find 
was  written  partly  in  symbolic,  and  partly  in  these  hie- 
roglyphic  characters  of  arbitrary  institution,  resepbling 
the  Chinese)  in  this  manner :  "  He  [the  Hieroiphant] 
"  drew  out  certain  books  from  the  secret  repositories  of 
"  the  Sanctuary,  written  in  unknown  chai^acters^  ^vbicli 

*  See  note  [00]  at  the  end  of  this.  Boole      ./■■/.. ^ 

t  See  note  [PP]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

t  jPliilos.  Trans.  N**' clxi.  p.  624. 

%  Metamorphosis,  lib.  ii»  i 
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"  contained  the  words  of.  the  sacred  Formula,  compen-^ 
"  odiously  expressed^  .partly  by  figvres  of  animals,  and 
*'  partly  by  certain  marics  or  wato,  mtrkately,  kmtttdy 
"  revolving  in  the  manner  of  a  xvh^ely  and  crowded  to-. 
**  gether  and  curled  inward  liJke  the  tendrils  of  a  vine  % 
**  so  as  to  Iifde  the  meaning  from  the  curiosity  of  thQ 
"  profane  +."  The  characters  here  described  may  be 
seen  in  almost  every  compartment  of  the  Bembine-^tablCf 
between  the  larger  human  figures;  and  likewise  on 
several  of  the  obelisks,  where  they  are  disposed  in  the 
same  manner.  As  we  find  these  characters  mixed  with 
the  symbolic,  in  the  ritual  of  Apuleius ;  so  in  the  JSm-- 
hiiue-tflble  we  find  them  mixed  both  with  tlyd  proper  Me^ 
roglyphic  and  the  symbolic. 

III.  And  now  this  contracted  manner  of  hieroglyphic 
writing,  called  kierographicoL  will  lead  us,  by  an  easy 
step,  to  the  ^i^ir^^  species,  called  by  Porphyry  ai)d  Cle« 
mens  the  j&pistolic:  For  now  w^  are  cq^  to  oop  of 
those  links  of  the  chain  which  served  to  connect  hiero^. 
glyphic  marks  and  alphabetic  letters  ;  the  first  ef  \5i^bTch 
contained  curiologic  or  symbolic  signs  of  thing^;  thci 
other  comprised  s^ns  of  words  by  arbitrary  imtitutiorki 
For  those    hieroglyphic  marks  which  were  signs  of^         / 

THINGS  BT  ARBl TEA ny    INSTiTUTlOJir,   pfTtOOk^f  1^6- 

proper  hieroglyphics  in  hm\g  signs  Jw  tMngs^  m^  oii 
alphabetic  lettei^s  in  being  signs  by  insiitutiofK .  And 
the  contrivance  of  emj^ying  these  arbitrary  marks  to» 
desi^  all  the  primitive  sounds  of  the  human  voi0e  wasi 
inventing  an  alphabet.  This  was  wMt  the.  £gy(^3ai)i9i 
called  th^ir  spistolxc  writing.  And,  thia>  let  rne  ol^ 
serve,  the  a,ncient$  agr^e,  was  invented  by  the  s^c^fir 
TARY^OF  AN  EGYPTIAN  KING.  A  ciTcumstance  wJbicii: 
will  much  conduce  to  the  discovery  of  the  c^use  of  its 
origjLoal. 
Now,  a^  itis  evident  that  every  k^nd  Qf  hlearo^lyphio 

*  For  {^spec^men  of  tbe  milrks  thus .dfiscnbed,>9f<:  Plate  IX.  fig.'^i. 

t-De  opertis  ackfii  pr^er^  qMi9B^m  Ukros^  litteris  ignoratdhkus^praaid*^ 
tqjtoi :  partimji^iru  Qyjmccm94^^nimalium^  etuketpti  MrmcM  .can^plfiiif V 
dfp^a  verba  ^f^reii^f^;  Pahtim:  KK^aosus^  bt  m  mod  vie  &oi.£.  •iMit-*' 

TUOSIS,   CAPREOLATIMQUE  CONDEISAIS  ABlClBCtS^  »  €Um$itil^eipr(^tti^ 

norum  kctUme  munita. 
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writing,  when  employed  in  public  business  to  convey 
the  royal  commands  to  leaders  of  armies  and  distant  go- 
vernors, must  be  unavoidably  attended  with  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  imperfect  and  obscure  information,  it  was 
natural  for  our  oecretary  \o  set  himself  upon  contriving 
a  remedy :  and  this  he  found  in  the  invention  of  the 
letters  of  an  alphabet;  serving  to  express  a;orrf^,  not 
things;  whereby  all  the  inconveniencies  of  imperfect  in- 
formation, so  fatal  in  nice  conjunctures,  were  avoided, 
and  the  \yriter's  mind  delivered  with  the  utmost  clearness 
and  precision:  which  too  had  this  further  advantage, 
that  as  the  Government  would  endeavour  to  keep  their 
invention  to  themselves,  letteks  of  state  were,  for 
some  time,  conveyed  with  the  security  of  our  modem 
ciphers  *  :  and  thus,  being  at  first  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  cabinet,  literary  writing  naturally  acquired  the 
name  of  epistolary  f ;  which  if  you  will  not  allow, 
no  reasonable  account,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  its 
title. 

That  this  was,  indeed,  the  fact,  appears  from  Plato's 
account  of  Theuth's  inventions.  He  tells  us  that 
when  Theuth  came  to  'consult  his  niaster,  king  Thamus, 
about  communicating  his  discoveries  to  the  people,  wap* 

TOK  aXXoiff  A\y\)'rrlioi;,  the  king  declared  particularly 
against  communicating  the  invention  of  letters.  But 
Ihe  reason  he  gives  for  the  prohibition,  we  see,  was  not 
the  principal  and  more  immediate  (as  it  rarely  is  amongst 
Politicians),  but  only  a  secondary,  and  more  remote ; 
namely,  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  hieroglyphic  learning: 
for  the  King  tells  his  Secretary ^  that,  if  this  secret  should 
be  divulged,  men's  attention  would  be  called  away  from 
THINGS,  to  which  hieroglyphics,  and  the  manner  of 
explaining  them^  necessarily  attached  it,  and  be  placed 
in  exterior  and  arbitrary  signs,  which  would  prove  the 

*  It  was  an  ancient  custom,  as  Diodorous  tells  us,  for  the  kings 
of  Egypt  to  read  all  the  letters  of  state,  themselves. — tu^tf  f^U  yap 

»€0»  rnir  ffotoikiUuf  avil^fAtPUf,  p.  44. 
t  See  Rott  [QQ]  at  the  end  of  this  Book; 
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greatest  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  Joiowledgef  .  What 
is  still  more  pleasant,  and  in  the  true  genius .  of  politics, 
even  the  reason  given  was  thought  fit  to  be  disguised : 
for  though  there  might  be  soipe  truth  in  this  9  yet,  without 
doubt,  the  chief  concern  of  the  Egyptian  Priests  was  to 
continue  themselves  useful ;  which  they  would  be,  while 
science  lay  concealed  in  hieroglyphics. 

Thus  the  reader  finds,  that  the  very  contrary  to  the 
common  opinion  is  the  true ;  that  it  wasthe^W  literary 
writings  not  the  ^rst  hieroglyphical,  which  was  invented 
for  secrecy.  In  the  course  of  time,  indeed,  they  naturally 
changed  their  use ;  letters  became  common,  and  hiero- 
glypkics  hidden  and  mysterious. 

But  now  it  may  be  said,  that  though  the  progress 
from  a  Picture  to  a  simple  Mark  hath  been  traced  out, 
step  by  step,  and  may  be  easily  followed,  till  we  come 
to  that  untried  ground  where  art  tal^s  the  lead  of  na- 
ture, the  point  where  real  characters  end,  and  the^  lite^ 
rary  heffn;  yet  here,  art  seeing  a  precipice  before  her^ 
which  seems  to  divide  the  two  characters  to  as  great  a 
distance  as  at  first  setting  out,  she  takes  so  immense  a 
leap  as  hath  been  thought  to  exceed  all  human  efforts  : 
which  made  Tully  say,  Summse  sapientite  fiiisse  sonos 
vocisf,  qui  infiniti  videbantur,  paucis  literarum  notis 
terminarej;  and. many  of  the  ancients  to  believe. that 
LITERARY  WRITING  WRS  an  invention  of  the.Gods. 

However,  if  we  would  but  refiect  a  little  on  the  nature 
of  sound,  and  its  unheeded  connexion  with  the  objects 
of  sight,  we  should  be  able  to  conceive  how  the  chasm 
closed,  and  how  the  passage  from  a  real  to  a  literary 
character  was  begun  and  smoothed  out. 

While  the  picture,  or  image  of  the  thing  represented, 
continued  to  be  objected  to  the  sight  of  the  reader,  it 
could  raise  no  idea  but  of  the  thing  itself.  But  when 
the  picture  lost  its  form,  by  beuig  contracted  into  a 
mark  or  note,  the  view  of  this  mark  or  note  wouldi  in 

*Tovro  7»p  rS9  {AaMtiv  xiOqyfAJy  ly  4'V%«K  maftitt,  fa«f(«(  c»/t«f Xtl^aU ; 
irt  ^«  4r»r»'  7fctf^i  f|tfOt»  vw*  mX>^olfwh  r(mti9  vac  tfMtf  avUvi  vf*  avrm 
ap»ft,ifim^»oiJ9Vi.  iiMf  ii9iiMiq»  um!  tfwoiuntrwf  fafyiMMH  iv^k,  cr%fmi  H 
T»r(  jMiMaT^  UieL9  »x  aXqOiiay  wo^i^ik.  Phaed. 

t  See  aote  [RR]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 

^  Tu8C*  i.  as. 
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course  of  time,   as  naturally  raise,   in  the  mind,    tl)^ 
^und  expressing  the  idea  of  the  thing,  as  the  kka  itsetf. 
How  thift  extension,  from  the  idea  to  the  soiindj  iii  th6 
use  of  the  real  character  first  arose,  will  be  Easily  con- 
ceived by  those  who  reflect  on  the  numerous  tribe  of 
words  in  all  languages^  which  is  formed  on  the*  sound 
emitted  by  the  thing  or  atriflial*. 
'    Yet  the  use- to  which  this  new  connexion  might  be 
applied,  would  never  be  thou^t  6f  till  the  nature  tjf  hu- 
maii  soundis  had  been  well  studied. 
'■'    But  when  men  had  once  observed  (and  this  they  could 
not' but  observe  early  and  easily,  by  the  brute  and  inar- 
ticulate  sounds   which  they  were  perpetually  hearing 
emitted)  how  small  the  number  is  of  primitive  sounds, 
and  how  infinite  the  words  are  which  may  be  formed  by 
varied  combinations  of  those  simple  sounds,  it  would 
naturally  and  easily  occur  to  them,  that  a  very  few  of 
those  markfif  which  had  before  casually  excited  the  sen- 
sation of  those  simple  soufids,  might  be.  selected  and 
fom^d  into  what  has  been  since  eaHed  an  alphabet,  to 
express  them  all :    And  then,  their  did  accui^tomed  way 
of  eombinlng  primitive  sounds  into  w6rds,  would  as  na- 
turally and  easily  direct  them  to  a  like  combination  of 
what  were  now  become  the  simple  mwks  of  sound; 
from  whence  would  arise  LfTERART  wiiii^iifo. 

In  the  early  language  of  men,  the  simple,  primitive 
idund^  would  te  used,  "whether  out  of  choice  or  neces- 
sity, as  significative  wordi^  or  tdrms,  to  denote  the  most 
Obfion^  of  those  things  with  which  they  perpetually  con-- 
Vdiised,  These  -sotodsy  without  arbitrary  institution, 
would  incite  the  idea  of  the  thing,  sometimes,  as  its 
dudibte  imnge^  sometimes,  as  its  natural  representative. 
'ThSPcfore  the  old  marks  for  things,  to  which  words  of 
this  Oj^nal  belonged,  would  certaiftly  be  first  ttiou^ 
Of  <f<[]rr  tie  figures  of  those  alphabetic  letters  by  the  inge>- 
tiioiis^  iriventei*  of  this  wcwiderful  contrivance.  Arid^*  m 
fact;^  this  which  appears  so  natural  has  been  found  to  be 


;':  *^Foi-  example,  (to  use  the  words  of  St.  Austin^  wteh  we  fi^y  to 
'tatfn,  aJris  tinnitumy  equoruni  hinniiiim,  oviam  oalatum,  turbaturfi 
clangorem,  sf ridorem  csiteha.rumt  pcrspicis  haec  verba  ita  sOnare,  ut 
res  quae  his  verbis  signiffcantur.  This  class  of  words  the  i3reeks.de- 
signed  by  the  name  of  oyo/xftWo  f«.  .       ^ 
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actually  the  case :  tibe  most  early  alphabets  being  framed 
from  the  outlines  of  those  figures  in  the  real  characters, 
'which;  by  use,  in  their  hieroglyphie  state,  had  arrived 
9t  tiae  &aUity  df  exckkig,  in  the  mind,  the  sound  as 

IV-  But  this  P^ikieal  alphabet,  ds  at  first  it  was> 
soon  occasioned  tne  inventiotil  df  ai^otlher  called  sacr£d: 
for  the  priests  having  a  share  in  the  Government,  fmist 
baye  an  early  eotnn>uniGa^ion  of  the  secret;  and  being 
now  iiwtjerged  in  deep  philosophy,  ^tfiey  wouM  naturally 
«»ptoy,  in  their  bidden  doctrines,  a  method  so  well 
adapted  to  convey  abstract  speculations  taih  exactness 
and  precisi6n.  But-  the  various  uses  of  an  Alphabet  in 
civil  business  irK>t  permittiiig  it  to  continue  lon^  a  secret, 
ivben  it  4seased  to  be  so,  they  would  as  naturaHy  invent 
another  alphabetic  character  fw  iheir  sacred  use :  which 
from  that  •  appropriation  was  called  hier^^oramma- 
1FICAL. 

That  the  Egyptiai«i  priefsts  had  ku'ch  a  s&ered  alphabetic 
character,  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus : — ^"  The 
^'  Greeks  (says  he)  write  their  letterjs,  and  make  their 
^'  computations  with  counters,  from  the  left  to  the 
^* -light;  the  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  right' 
"  to  tfee  ieft.-«*They  use  two  sorts  of  letters,  one  of 
"  which' they  called ^^crerf,  the  other  jOopttferf/'  Dio- 
^onos  is  yet  nwpe  express ;  '*  the  priests  (say  he) 
"  tau^t  their  sons  two'  sorts  of  letters,  the  one  called 
'*  sacred,  the  other,  the  common  wA  pi/pularX.^  Cle-' 
mens  Alexandrinus  goes  still  fd^rther,  and  describes  the 
very  ix)oks  in  which  this  sacred  alphabet  was  principally 
employed:  And  as  the  place,  where  he  explains  this 
matter,  is  very  curious,  and  contributes  to  tlie  farther 
iUustra^ion  of  thte  su}!5Ject,  I  shall  consider  it  more  at 
large.  It  hath  beeii  shewn  that  QemeBS,  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  understood  what  he  eaHed  the  saeerdotah, 
IBPATIKHN,  to  be  an  alphabetic  character.     Now  th^ 

.•  Plate vin.y  ,  /  .   >^ 

f»  »^»rfpe^* — hfetff'Uiff}  ^i  ypafAfietg-i  ^tuilen.  ^  ra  ^lU  aprH^f  ■  «^»>  rm 
M;  hff^t^ixe^  KOiXtMt.     Lib.  ii.  c&p.' 36. 

^fm^fj  r»  KQttiUfar  ixi^tlci  rkf  fA^^pi^tf,  p*  51* 
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same  writer  speaking  in  another  place  *  of  the  forty-two 
books  of  Hermes,  which  contained  all  the  civil  and  re^ 
ligious:  science  of  the  Egyptians,  infonns  us,  that  ten  of 
these  books  were  called  .^^cer^/ii/,  and  were  t^ie  parti- 
cular study  of  the  chief  priest, — wj ownf  rS  U^Z   ri 
lEPATIKA  x^xifAtvx  i  p»Sx/«   UfAo»ipt¥u.      These  ten» 
therefore,  were  written  in  a  sacred  alphabetic  character; 
though,  as  we  learn  from  him  in  the  same  place,  all  the 
various  kinds  of  sacred  characters  were  employed  in  the 
composition  of  th^e  forty-two  books ;  for  some  were 
written  in  hieroglyphics;  as  he  tells  us,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  sacred  scribei  whose  business  it  was  to  study 
those  called  hkroglyphicaly — rUroy  ri  n  IEPOrAT*IKA 
xaXs/Af»«'     And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  we  find  the 
subject  of  these  to  be  of  a  poptilar  and  civil  nature, 
such  as  cosmography,  geography,  the  simple  elements 
of  astronomy,  the  chorography  of  Egypt,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nilef,  &c.  conformable  to  what  has  been 
laid  down  concerning  the  use  and  application  of  the 
most  early  hieroglyphics.     Others  again  of  these  books 
were  written  in  symbols^  particularly  those  two  which 
the  chanter  had  in  care: — o  fiioi  %y  n  rZu  tXc  jtAno^ixii; 
iinftfilkv^  STMBOAXIN*  rirrov  ^a,n\  iio  (iiCXmf  xvuXufiyati 
iiT¥  U  ri  'Ep/A».     Here  then  we  have  all  the  three  spe- 
cies of  sacred  writing,  the  hieroglyphic^  the  sywholiCy 
and  the  hierogrammatic  or  sacerdotal;  the  last  of  which, 
as  we  hold,  was  by  letters  of  an  alphabet. 

But  an  ALPHABET  for  secrecy,  and  consequently  dif- 
ferent from  the  vulgar,  was  a  thing  in  use  amongst  the 
priesthood  of  almost  all  nations.  Philo  Biblius,  in  £u- 
sebius,  speaking  of  Sanchoniatho*s  history,  tells  us,  that 
the  author  composed  it  by  the  assistance  of  certain  re- 
cords which  he  found  in  the  temples  written  in  ammo- 
NEAN  LETTERS  J,  not  Understood  by  the  people :  these 
Ammonean  letters  Bochart  explains   to  be  such  as  the 

•  Strom,  lib.  vi.  pp.  633,  634.     Edit.  Colon.  1688. 
..^t,*-wpi  Ti  Tiff  nAafUMy^m^ia^t   *J  yiwypo^U?,  tS«  T«|taif  t5  nXii*  t^ 

1^  Tiff  T«f    NitAtf  ^lay^a^u     Ibid. 

t  — I  W  ffv^tliotKu9  TO*?  iwl  r£if  aiirm  iv^t^tTrit  uToitfvfot^  'AfifAd" 

lib*  i.  cap.  9. 
"  .     ..  ^        Tpriestt 
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priests  used  in  sacred  matters*.  Diogenes  Laertius 
informs  us,  from  Thrasyllus,  that  Democritus  wrote 
two  books,  the  one  of  the  sacred  letters  of  the  Babylo- 
nians^ the  other  oi  Xh^  sacred  letters  of  the  city  Meroe'\i 
and  concerning  these  last,  Heliodorus  saith,  that  the 
Ethiopians  had  two  sorts  of  letters,  the  one  called  regain 
the  other  vulgar;  and  that  the  regal  resembled  the  sa* 
cer dotal  characters  of  the  Egyptians  J.  Theodoret,  . 
speaking  of  the  Grecian  temples  in  general,  says  that 
they  had  certain  forms  of  letters  for  their  own  use,  called 
sacerdotal\^'y  and  Fourmont,  and  others,  suppose  that 
this  general  custom  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  also^. 
Which  opinion,  a  passage  in  Irenaeus  seems  to  sup** 
port**. 

And  now  we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  a  strange 
passage  tf  of  Manetho  in  Eusebius.  This  historian  as- 
gures  his  reader,  "  that  he  took  his  information  from 
"  pillars  in  the  land  of  Seriad,  inscribed  by  Thoyth  the 
"  first  Hermes,  witli  hierographic  letters  in  the  sacred 
"  dialect;  and  translated,  after  tlie  flood,  out  of  the 
"  sacred  dialect,  into  the  Greek  tongue,  with  hiero- 
*^  GLYPH ic  letters^  and  deposited  in  volupaes  by  Aga- 
"  thodsemon,  the  second  Hermes,  father  of  Tat,  in  the 

•  Ammoneorum,  i.  e.  Ammanim — Abenczra  in  Levit.  xxvi.  30. 
Templa  facta  ad  cult'um  Solis/  Quod  verissimum ;  Sol  enim  He- 
braeis  est  amma,  unde  amtnan  templum  Solis,  quern  solum  Coeli  Do- 
ininum  crediderunt  prisci  Phoenices.  Sanchoniathon,  T«Toy  y«^ 
(r^y  SamO  Sfioir  iyo^t^oy  /Aoyoy  tfg«ir5  nvfiQ9,  Itaque  hic  praecipue  cultus. 
Tamen,  crescente  superstitione,  crediderim  nomen  Ammanim  etiam 
ad  alia  delubra  pertinuisse.  Itaque  litera:  Ammoneorum  seu  Ammanim 
sunt  literae  ^emploruin^  literae  in  sacris  receptas.  Geogr.  Sacr.  par.  iL 
lib.  ii.  cap.  17. 

t  See  note  [SS]  at  the  end  of  this  Boek. 

g«aiXixor?  Ifil^iJAm,  »  W  Tor?  AJyt/wlW^  lEPATIKOir  KAAOTMENOIX 
•^«»Sy7«».     Lib.  rv'. 

II  '£y  TOK  'EX^ywoK  »«or$  Xhoi  Tifsf  S^'Av  ;^«pa}eK^i(  7^afA/Aar*>»,  «( 
lEPATIKOTS  arpo99}7o^iv«i>.     In  Genes.  Qu.  61. 

^  Cette  cbiitume  de  la  plupart  des  nations  Orientales,  d'avoir  des 
Characteres  Sacres,  &  des  Caracteres  Profanes  ou  d'un  usage  plus 
vulgaire,  6toit  aussi  chez  les  Hebreux.     Reflex.  Crit.  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

**  Antiqus  et  prirase  Hebraeorum  literse,  quae  sacerdotales 
Auncupatae,  decern  quidem  fuere  numero.    Adver.  Haer.  1.  ii.  c.  41. 

tt  See  Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Sacr.  book  i.  chap.  ii.  §  ii-  and 'Mr. 
Shuqkford's  Connections,  vol.  i.  ed.  2.  p.  247* 
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•^  Adyta  of  the  Egyptian  temples."  T!ie  original  is  in 
these  words :  *Ex  t«v  Mai/j^w  rS  2i6fv>uT8,  oV  ^ttI  IItoXc- 

[Autu  tS  ^iXociiX^s  cip^ispiVf  rZu  h  Alyuirjw  ilfdXooy,  Xf"/**" 
ttWc  <H  Twy  T?  Dvipifis^ix?  y?  yttifjiivuy  r^iAeov  iff 0^,  ^fio*!, 
haXiiClu  ^  iffoypa^txoK  ^foiiJifji.a<n  xt)(^apa}ilft(icrfji,ivuy  uVo 
OwuO  T8  trpdrd  *Ep[ji}i  ^  IfiAnvivina-uv  [Atli  rh  xa1axXu<r/Aoy 
ex  Tfjff  Iff aj  hotXixfs  iU  triv  lxXyiv{9x  ^tavfiv  y^d/AfAonriv  lEPO- 
TAT^IKOIS  >^  orVoliOfKTWk  h  |3ii6XoK  wxo  tS  'AyafioJa'juoy®* 
rS  Mif^  *^H^i  vaffog  S\  t«  T«r  «v   tomt  diiroif  t«v  iffwv 

Alyv'^'wv*.  Stillingfleet  objects,  with  reason,  to  the 
absurdity  of  translating  into  the  Greek  tongue  with  hie- 
roglyphic characters :  and  the  author  of  the  Connections 
well  seeing*  that  by  yp«jt*/tAao-iy  hpoyXv^ixoT^  must  be  un- 
derstood an  alphabetic  character,  says  the  words  should 
hot  be  translated  hieroglyphics,  hut  sacred  letters -f^  he 
might  as  well  haye  said  Gothic  letters,  UpoyXv^ixi  being 
always  used  by  the  Ancients  to  denote  characters 
for  thingSy  m  opposition  to  alphabetic  letters,  or  cha- 
racters, composing  Tvbrds,  It  is  certain  the  text  is  cor- 
rupt ;  as  may  bo  seen,  1 .  From  the  word  ypifAfiaa-iv 
(which  in  strict  propriety  signifies  the  letters  of  an  ak 
phabet)  its  being  joined  to  ufoyAu(pixor?,  which  denotes  a 
species  of  T^i^fr^^  for  things.  2.  From  the  mention  of  a 
sacred  dialect,  Upa  J»aA«x1^  (of  which  more  hereafter) ; 
for  if  these  records  were  written  in  a  sacred  dialect^  it  is 
plain  the  character  employed  must  he  aipkabetic;  and 
w  indeed  it  is  expressed  to  be  in  the  words  hpor^apwT^ 
ypotiAfAAiri^  which  immediately  follow;  and  if,  out  of 
this  dialect,  it  were  translated  into  another,  must  not 
alphftbetic  characters  be  still  employed  ?  And  now  we 
see  not  only  that  the  present  reading  is  wrong,  but  are 
led,  by  this  last  observation,  to  the  right ;  the  passage 
ieihgTwithout  all  question  Id  be'  ieiad  thus :— ^/Ltfra  rip 

xoHlxytXvaiAov  EX  Tfi;  ligZg  iiahixi^  uq  riy  lXXmf»  pmfiy  }^«^ 
ji^ofkif  J£POrpA$IK9ISi^(»V97£Aei<rtfv  iy  ^/CXMC,-&C.r^yp»jbb- 
fActffty  lEPOrPA^IKOir,  in  speaking  of  the  trattslatiott, 
being  the  vety  words  just  before  employed  in  speaking 
'crfthe  Original;  and  with  great  propriety:  for  ifpoipa^*>ca 
was  used  by  the  ancieqts  as  a  gmeric  term,  tp  sjgiaify  as 

*  Eu^eb.  Cbroii.  ed.  Seal.  Amst,  1658.  p.  5. 
t  Connection  of  the  Sacrtd  and  Profane  History;  vol.  i.  p.  ^274, 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  294.  -•  •  "" —    ' " 
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well  sacred  letters  composing  xvords^  as  sacred  marks 
standing  for  things;  ./tpdrAu^jx*  not  so,  but  denoting  only 
marks  for  things:  so  that  the  plain  and  seesible  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  is,  that  a  work,  viritten  by  the  first 
Hermets,  in  the  sacred  dialect^  and  sacred  letters,  was 
trandated,  by  the  second  Hertnes,  into  the  Greek  dia* 
lectiHie  original  sacnxl  letters  being  still  employed. 
And  the  reasoa  is  evident;  the  Greek  translation  was 
for  the  use  of  the  Egyptians :  but  gdch  would  be  soonest 
invited  to  the  study  of  a  fore^  dialect  when  written^  in 
their  own  letters : .  a  common  inducement  for  translators 
into  a  foreign  language,  to  preserve  the  original  charac- 
ter. Besides,  this  version  was  not  for  the  Egyptians  in 
general,  but  for  the  priests  only ;  and  therefore  their  pe- 
culiar character  was  preserved. 

We  now  begin  to  see  that  the  whole  extravagance  in 
this  account,  which  made  it  rejected  by  the  Critics  with 
so  much  contempt,  is  only  in  the  high  antiquity  given  to 
the  fact ;  and  this,  th^  very  circumstance  of  the  fact  re- 
futes :  for  it  not  only  tells  us  of  sacred  alphabetic  letters; 
which  we  have  shewn  to  be  of  late  use  amongst  the 
Egyptians,  but  likewise  of  a  sacred  dialect,  which  cer- 
tainly was  still  later :  And,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  a 
passage  in  Herodotus  will  lead  us  to  the  time  when  this 
translation  was  made.  The  historian  tells  us,  that  when' 
Psammitichus,  by  the  assistance  of  the  lonians  and 
Garians,  liad  subdued  all  Egypt,  he  placed  these  Greek 
adventurers  on  both  sides  the  Nile  ;  where  he  assigned 
them  lands  and  habitations,  and  sent  among  them  Egyp- 
tian youths  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek  language  ;  from 
whence  sprung  the  State-interpreters  for  that  tongue  *  : 
Thus  far  the  historian ;  from  whose  account  of  Psam- 
mitichus s  project  it  appears,  that  his  purpose  was  to 

iKMot9ittff^a\'  awl  ^i  t^rvt  •Inf^at^flcat  t^v  *£AXa^»  y>\Maa'»\j  o»  vujt 
'EffAfimq  IF  Alyvwlv  yt^omcn.  Huterp.  1.  ii.  c.  154.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  learned  Dr.  Prideaux  was  mistaken  when  he  said — But  the 
worst  of  it  M,  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  speak  Greek  \  the  Ptolemj/s 
^rst  brought  that  language  amongst  ^Aem— Connection,  part  ii.  lib.  i. 

'  Vol.  IV.  M  establish 
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establish  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  GretionnatiQns. 
The  youth  picked  out  for  inti^rpreters  ivere,  wkfadut 
question,  of  the  piiesthood,  3all  letters  and  Itsamkig.  re- 
siding in  thttt  order ;  which  had  l&ewise  a  great  ^aeune  ki 
the  public  administration.  And  now  ihe  priestfaoad 
having  the  Greek  tongue  amongst  them,  which  its  ude 
in  public  affiih-s  would  make  them  diUgentiy  cdtivate; 
WWe  was  the  wonder  that,  about  tlm  time,  soitie  of 
these  interpreters,  ^B^mtt,  should  employ  themselves 
in  translating  tl^ie  sa^^t^d  Egyptian  records  into  the  Gre- 
cian language?  * 

But  then  as  to  the  precise  time  of;  the  invehtion.  of 
Egyi>tian  Letters,  it  can  never  beiiotniich  as  guessed 
at;  because  hkvoglypMcs  corttiaued  to  be  in  ikae  loijg 
after  that  time ;  particularly  on  thjeirpiiblic Monuments, 
where  wg  find  no  appearance  of  aJ^phabetic  characters. 
However,  thAt  letters  vr^t^  very  early,  we  have  shewn 
^above,  as  well  from  other  circttm^a4ces,  asjfrocn  this, 
the  giving  the  invention  of  them  to  the  Gods  *. 

Those  w1k>  are  for  deriving  all  civil  itnproviements  from 
tlie  Hue  of  Abraham,  of  course,  bestow  upon  it  the  inven- 
tion of  an  Alphabet.  But  as  this  fency  is  only  amaoiigst 
the  loose  ends  of  an  hypothesis,  without  any  foundation 
in  Scripture,  these  critics  difer  much  about  the  time. 
Some  suppose  letters  to  have  been  in  use  atwongst  the 
Patriarchs;  and,  by  them,  transmitted  to  the  Egyptians; 
but  there  are  such  strong  objections  to  this  opinion  (to 
mention  no  other  than  the  Patriardis  sending  verbal 
messages  where  it  was  more  natuml  as  well  as  t&ore  ex- 
pedient to  send  them  written),  that  others  Irnve  thought 
pi'Oper  to  bring  down  the  time  to  tliat  of  Mosjs  f,  when 
God,  they  say,  taught  him  the  use  oi 'alphabetic  Jetters, 
in  the  exemplar  of  the  two  tables  w  ritten,  as  the  test 
assures  us,  with  the  Finger  of  GOD.  But  how,  from 
words,  which  at  most  only  imply  that  the  Ten  Command- 
ments were  miraculously  engraved  as  well  as  dictated, 
it  can  be  concluded  that  letters  weie  then  fiist  invented, 
I  have  not  logic  enough  to  find  out.  A  common  reader 
would  be  apt  to  infer  from  it,  that  letters  were  now  well 


*  See  pp.  131,  132.  of  tbis  volume, 
t  See  note  [IT]  at  the  eiid  of  this  Book. 
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knovtii  to  the  Israelites,  as  God  had  thought  fit  to  deliver 
the  first  elements  of  their  religion  in  that  kind  of  writing; 
I  say,  he  would  be  tlius  apt  to  infer,  though  Moses  had 
never  spoken  of  them  on  other  occasions  (whi^h  he  hath 
done)  as  of  things  in  familiar  use*:  But  if  God  was  in- 
deed the  r^vealer  of  the  artifice,  how  happened  it  that  the 
history  of  ^o  important  a  circumstance  was  not  recorded  ? 
ibr^  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  Memory  of  it  would 
have  been  oi^e  of  the  strongest  barriers  to  idolatry. 

However,  tboqgh  I  think  it  next  to  certain  that  Moses 
brought  letters,  with  the  rest  of  his  learning,  from  Egypt, 
yet  I  couW  be  easily  persuaded  to  believe  that  he  both 
enlarged  the  alphabet,  and  altered  the  shapes  of  the 
letters  f.  1.  The  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  he  employed 
in  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  considerably 
fiiller  than  tiiat  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece. 
Cadmus  was  of  Thebes  in  Egypt ;  he  sojourned  in  Syria, 
and  vvent  fi'om  thence  into  Greece :  His  country  shews 
that  his  letters  were  Egyptian ;  and  this,  their  difference 
in  number  from  the  Hebrew,  sufficiently  confirms; 
Cadmus  having  only  sixteen,  and  the  Hebrews  two  and 
twenty.  2.  That  Moses  likewise  altered  the  shape  of 
the  Egyptian  letters  I  think  probable;  all  hieroglyphjp 
writing  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  second  com- 
mandment, and  with  a  view  worthy  the  divine  wisdom  j 
hieroglyphics  l)eing,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  great 
source  of  their  idolatries  and  superstitions.  But  now 
alphabetic  letters  (which  henceforth  could  be  only  used 
amongst  the  Hebrews)  being  taken  by  the  Egyptians  j 
from  their  hieroglyphic  figures,  retained,  as  was  natural, 
much  of  the  shapes  of  those  characters  :  to  cut  off  there- 
fore air  occasion  of  danger  from  symbolic  images,  Moses, 
as  I  suppose,  altered  tlie  shapes  of  the  Egyptian  letters, 
and  reduced  them  into  something  like  those  simple  forms 
in  which  we  now  find  them.  Those  who  in  much 
later  ages  converted  the  northern  Pagans  to  the  Cnris- 
tian  Faith  observed  the  same  caution.  For  the  charac- 
ters of  the  northern  alphabet,  called  Runic,  having  been 
abused  to  magical  superstition,  were  then  changed  to  the 


*  See  note,  [UU]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 
t  .SeeAote  [XX]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
I  See  p.  1S12,  of  this  Volume. 
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iJow?tw.— Tantas  in  his  Hums  (says  Sheringham)  latere 
virtutes  Gothi  ante  fideai  susceptani  rati  sunt,  ut  sive 
hostium  caput  diris  sacrandum,  sive  pestis  raorbique 
amoliendi,  sive  aliud  opus  suscipiendum  se  incanta- 
tionibus  Runisque  muniebant — Post  fidem  vero  sus^ 
ceptam  Runee,  qui  incantationibus  praratigiisque  magicis 
in  tantuni  adhibitae  fuerint,  adeo  fastidiri  coeperunt,  ut 
muiti  libri,  multaque  antiqua  monumenta  exinde  pra&- 
postero  zelo  dejecta  atque  deleta  sunt :  uride  'historia 
Getica  magnum  detrimentum  clademque  accepit.  Tan- 
dem vero,  teste  Loccenio,  Sigfridi  episqopi  Britannid 
opera  (Papa  etiam  Romano  suam  operam  praestante) 
eo  res  devenit  ut  Runce  in  Suecia  A.  dml.  penitus  abo- 
lerentur ;  &  characteres  LatJni  substitnerentur  *. 

This  account  will  reconcile  the  differing  systems  of 
Marsham  and  Renandot ;  one  of  whom  contends  f ,  that 
the  letters  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  were 
Egyptian:  the  other,  that  they  were  Phenician :]; ;  and 
both  of  them  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Herodotus  ;  who 
says  plainly,  ''that  the  alphabtt  brought  by  Cadmus 
into  Greece  was  Egyptian ;  and  yet,  speaking  of  the  three 
most  ancient  inscriptions  in  (Jreece,  he  says,  they  'were 
in  Phenidan  characters^  which  very  much  resembled 
the  Ionic :"  for  if  whst-has  been  here  supposed  be  allowed, 
then  the  alphabet  which  Cadmus  carried  with  him  was 
doubtless  of  Moses's  invention,  as  to  the Jornty  but  Ejyp- 
tian,  as  to  the  poxver.  It  may  be  jusc  worth  observing, 
that  Renaudot's  discourse  is  full  of  paralogisms,  which 
this  solution  detects. 

3.  To  tins  let  me  add  another  consideration.  The 
vowel-points  fas  seems  now  to  be  generally  agreed  on) 
were  added  since  the  Jews  ceased  to  be  a  natiim.  The 
Hebrew  language  was  originally,  and  so  continued  to  be 
for  a  long  time,  written  without  them.  Now  if  God 
first  tauglit  Aloses  an  alphabet,  can  w^e  believe  that  the 
vowels  would  have  been  thus  generally  omitted  ?  But 
suppose  ]\lQses  learnt  his  alphabet  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
only  made  it  fuller,  and  altered  the  form  of  the  letters, 
we  may  easily  give  a  good^ccount  of  the  omission.  Tlie 
Egyptian  alphabet,  as  we  observed,  was  invented  for 

*  De  Ang.  gent.  orig.  \>i^,  292,  293.       .' .    f  Can.  Chron. 
I  ?ur  rorigine  des  lettres  Grt^cques. 
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precision,  and  used  for  secrecy.  Both  ends  were  an- 
swered by  an  al|)habet  with  hardly  any  vowels. 

Thus  we  see  that  the, form  of  alphabetic  characters  was 
a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  the 
integrity  of  their  religion.  If  therefore  Goo  was  the 
immediate  author  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Moseis  could  omit  to  record  the  history  of  their  invention; 
such  a  history  being  the  best  sanction  to  recommend 
their  use ;  and  the  best  security  against  a  return  to  the 
idolatrous  practice  of  hieroglyphic-writing ;  to  wljich  this 
people,  so  fond  of  Egyptian  nianners,  were  violently 
inclined. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  JMarietho ;  The  last 
circumstance  opening  the  way  to  another  discovery  of 
great  importance  in  the  Egyptian  antiquities  :  for  by 
this  passage  we  find  they  had  not  only  sacred  characters  . 
and  letters^  but  a  sacred  dialect  or  language  also ; 
for  what  he  here  calls  Tfja  Siixiyiloq^  in  another  place 
(where  he  interprets  a  certain  word  in  this  language)  he 
calls  i£pa  yXuTtrx  *.  It  might  perhaps  be, imagined  that 
this  szicred  dialect  was  only  the  more  ancient  Egyptian  • 
language  ;  which  being  now  grown  into  disuse,  was  pre-  • 
served  amongst  the  priesthood  :  But  if  we  consider  the 
small  and  slow  change  to  which  the  Eastern  languages 
were  subject;  especially  that  of  a  people  who  admitted 
so  little  of  foreign  manners,  we  can  scarce  believe  this 
.  to  have  been  the  case.  Besides,  the  sacred  dialect  was 
used  for  secrecy  (being  known  only  to  the  priests)  which 
could  never  be  the  condition  of  a  national  language,  how 
obsolete  soever  we  may  suppose:  it  to  be  grown.  All  this 
considered,  I  take  the  sacred  dialect  to  have  been  a  lan- 
guaj^e  of  their  own  framing  :  and  one  of  their  latest  ex- 
pedients  for  keeping  their  science  to  themselves.  We 
have  shewn  how,  for  the  sake  of  exactness,  as  they  grew 
more  speculative,  they  invented  an  alphabet  to  express 
their  conceptions  by  marks  for  words,  instead  of  marks 
for  things :  Biit  the  simple  mystery  of  a  peculiar  alpha- 
bet, employed  in  a  common  tongue,  would  be  soon  de- 

ifTOifAivtt;'  TO  yag  TK  x*&*  lEPAN  PA^SSAN  0ua-i\U  a-Dfji.9cUth  to  ^i  SnS 
'VQi^vitln  x}  tffoifAivn  KATot,  rh  KOINHN  AIAAEKTON,  xj  iru  avtri^i^tvov 
ynaroti  YKSfiZ.    Apud  Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 
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tectedj  they  therefore,  as  now  it  appeeur^  invented  a 
peculiar  language  for  the  use  of  their  alphaibet ;  and  tlms, 
ipider  a  double  cover,  eftectually  secured  their  hidden 
science.  The  way  of  framing  the  ^acnW  cf/afec?/,  I  sup- 
pose, to  be  this :  They  called  things  bj^  the  na«nes  of 
their  bieroglyphical  representatives:  Thus  YK^in  the 
Egyptian  tongue  signifying  a  serpent ;  md  a  serpfint,  in 
tKeir  hieroglyphics,  denoting  a  kins^  *,  Yk,  as  I^ianetho 
informs  us  above,  signified  a  king  in  the  sacred  dialect : 
And  in  tins  manner,  their  hierc^lyphics  became  a  suf- 
ficient fund  for  a  new  language. 

On  the  whole  then  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
had  these  three  methods  of  secreting  tbeir  recorded 
knowledgej  by  hieroglyphic  symbols,  by  a  sacee- 
"DOTAL  ALPHABET,  and  by  a  sacked  dialect.  In 
explaining  their  several  natures,  and  distinguishing  thefn 
from  the  proper  hieroglyphic^  I  have  endeavoured  to 
disembroil  a  subject  which  seems  to  have  perplexed 
even  the  Ancients  themselves  ;  who,  in  tlieir  atcounts  of 
the^  Egyptian  litemture,  perpetually  confound  the  seyerul 
species  of  sacred  Xiriting  with  one  another.  What 
greatly  contributed  to  this  confusion,  I  presume,  was  the 
sacerdotal  practice  of  promiscuously  usii^  in  one  and 
the  same  book  or  literary  monument,  the  several  various 
species  of  sacred  writing  *,  that  is  to  sa^y,  the  pi^per  hie^ 
raglyphiCy  the  symbolic^  and  the  hierograntmatic  j  as  was 
done  in  composing  the  Bembine  table,  and  the  mystic 
ritual  described  by  Apuleius. 

Thus  we  find  how  it  happened  that  that  which  had  its 
CMigin  in  necesdty^  came,  in  time,  to  be  employed  for 
secrecy)  and  was  at  length  improved  into  an  ornament. 
But  now,  hi,  the  incessant  revolutions  of  things,  tliis 
imagery,  which  was  at  first  invfinted  for  open  commu* 
nication,  and  was  from  thence  converted  into  mysteryj 
at  length  resumed  its  primitive  use ;  and,  in  the  flou- 
rishing ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  employed  in  their 
•monuments   and  medals  as   the  shortest  atid   plainest 
method  of  conveying  mens  conceits;  and  a  symbol^ 
which,  in  Egypt,  was  pregnant  with  profound  wisdom, 
TVas  in  those  places  the  vocabulary  of  the  people, 
^l^o  illustrate  these  several  changes  and  itvolutions, 
*  HG«ipollo,  lib.  i.  cap.  ^^,"60, 61,  ^2^  ^3,  64. 

.-    -  '  _____     we 
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we  shall  oiic^  ^m^  take  up  om  itjatwce  frOm  lan* 
GU40E  (which  still,  iu  all  its  miouter  alterations  md 
i'tnprQvemeirts,  rait  parallel  witfb  wiiiTiNG};  and  shew, 
how  the  original  expedient,  to  comnmnicate  our  thoughts 
in  converse,  the  rude  effort  of  necesaity^  canie  in  time, 
like  the  first  hieroglyphics,  to  be  turned  into  vystert/y 
and  aftcrwE^rds  improved  into  the  arts  of  eloquence  and 
persuasion. 

I.  It  hath  beqn  alr^dy  shewn,,  in  the  fable  of  Jotham, 
how  the  Apologue  corresponded  to  the  proper  Egyptian 
hierofflyphic;    and    was   invented   only  to    present    a 
seasi&le  image  to    the  unimproved  conception  of  the^ 
betfrer. 

As  the  change  of  the  object,  l^bieh  the  feble  intro- 
duced, made  it  exactly  ahswer  to  the  ^m^ica/  hiero- 
glyphic ;  so  that  sort  of  phosqpopoeu,  which  the  fablo 
much  employed,  representing  a  multitude  under  the 
imfige  of  one,  made  it  equally  correspond  with  the  curio^ 
logical  hieroglyphic.    . 

II.  But  now,  in  after-times,  either  when  men  began 
to  aifect  mystery,  or  their  subject  to  require  secrecy,  they 
gradually  changed  the  Apologue  or  fable,  by  quaint  and 
far-fetched  allusions,  into  a  parable,  on  set  purpose 
to  throw  obscurity  over  the  information ;  just  as  the 
tropical  hierogfyphic  was  turned  into  the  tropical  symbol. 
We  find  innumerable  instances  of  this  mode  of  speech  in 
Scripture  :  Thus  God  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel :— *'  Son 
"  of  maw,  utter  a  parable  unto  the  rebellious  house, 
"  and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Set 
**  on  a  pot,  set  it  on,  and  also  pour  water  into  it:  gather 
*'  the  pieces  thereof  into  it,  even  every  good  piece,  the 
"  thigh  and  the  shoulder,  fill  it  with  the  choice  bones. 
"  Take  the  choice  of  the  flock,  and  burn  also  the  bones 
**  under  it,  and  make  it  boil  well,  and  let  them  seeth 
"  the  bones  of  it  therein  *." 

And  in  this  manner  w^as  the  Parable  employed  bgth 
amongst  the  Orientalists  and  Greeks :  and  thus  the  Jews 
understood  it,  as  appears  by  the  complaint  of  the  pro- 
phet :  "  Ah,  Lord  !  they  say  of  me,  Doth  he  not  speak 
"  iPARABLEsf?"  and  by  this  denunciation  of  our  Lord 
himself;  *'  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries 
♦  Ezek-  xxiv.  $,  &  scq.  f  lb*  xx.  49. 
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"  of  tlie  kingdom  of  God;  but  to  others  in  parables  ; 
"  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  niight 
"  hot  understand  *."  And  thu.  that  great  master  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  Demetrius  Phalercus,  explains  it : 
"  The  allegory  is  used  (says  he)  as  a  covering  and  dis- 
"  guise  to  the  discourse  t-" 

III.  We  have  observed,  that  the  Sj/mbol,  the  more  it 
receded  from  the  proper  Hieroglyphic,  the  more  it  be- 
came obscure ;  till  it  divided  itself,  at  length,  into  two 
sorts,  the  tropical  and  the  enigmatical:  Just  so  again  it 
was  with  the  Parable^  which  (answering  to  the  tropical 
symbol)  grew  more  and  more  mysterious,  till  it  became 
a  RIDDLE ;  and  this  again  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
enigjnatical  Hiero^yphic. 

This,  in  sacred  Scripture,  is  called  a  dark  saying, 
TLOLT  l^o-xviv.  For  the  nature  of  God's  dispensation  re- 
quired enigmas;  and  the  genius  of  those  times  made 
them  natural.  The  prophet  Kzekiel  will  furnish  us  with 
an  example  : — '*  And  the  w^ord  of  the  Lord  (says  he) 
*'  came  unto  me,  saying,  Son  of  man,  put  forth  a  rid- 
**  DLE,  and  speak  a  Parable  unto  the  house  of  Israel ; 
"  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  A  great  eagle 
**  with  great  wings,  long  winged,  full  of  feathers,  which 
**  had  divers  colours,  came  unto  Lebanon,  and  took  the 
"  higliest  branch  of  the  cedar ;  he  cropt  off  the  top  of 
*'  his  young  twigs,  and  carried  it  into  a  Itod  of  traf- 
**  fic'j:,"  &e.  In  the  interpretation  of  these  Riddks 
consisted  much  of  the  old  Eastern  Wisdom,  according 
to  the  observation  of  the  Wise-man :  *'  A  man  of  under- 
*^  standing  (says  he)  shall  attain  unto  wise  counsels ;  to 
"  understand  a  Proverb  and  the  interpretation;  the 
*^  words  of  tlie  Wise  and  their  dark  sayings  ||."  It 
was  the  custom-  too,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture^  (and  it 
lasted  long,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus**),  for  tlie  Sages 

•  Luke  viii.  lo. 

«cct.  100.  +  Ch.  xvii'.  2,  &  seq. 

fl  Prov.  J.  5,  6.  ^  Judges  xiv.  12,  13,  14. 

**  — JjJ  XopierfAxlcc  ^i  jc)  T^ytfc  AINirMATOAEir  ^»£W«>iJ.<x7o  -oy^f  row 
TpTioixupat  0  Tta»  Tvfiv*  ffoca-iXtv^,  «D'apax«Xa;ir  oyruf  avru  rtsrui  cpb^v^wia^, 

^tm-rot   bSi¥   THTuy   'csa^v^h.^ir,    oKKk  eraivlx  I'neicra;  rat  Xoyic^fjif,  t^  fist^uv 
fiirujt  T9>  hobf<if^»v  ifuTKTi,     Autiq.  JikI.  lib.  yiii.  cap.  5. 
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of  those  times  to  send  or  offer  rubles  to  each  other, 
for  a  trial  of  sagacity,  to  the  exposition  of  which,  re- 
wards and  penalties  \^  ere  annexed  * ;  so  that  the  present 
of  a  riddle  was  sometimes  only  a  stratagem  for  a  booty : 
hence,  the  understanding  dark  sentences  became  pro- 
verbial amongst  the  Hebrews  to  signify  tlie  arts  of  fraud 
and  deceit ;  as  may  be  collected  from  the  character 
given  by  Daniel  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  "  And  in  the 
"  the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom,  when  the  transgres- 
"  sois  are  come  to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce  countenance 
**  and  UXDERSTANDIXG  DARK  SENTENCES  shall  Stand 
«  upf/' 

The  mysterious  cover  to  this  kind  of  wisdom  made  it 
(as  always  such  a  cover  will)  the  most  high-prized  accom- 
plishment: so  when  the  Psalmist  would  raise  and  en- 
gage the  attention  of  his  audience,  he  begins  his  song 
in  this  manner:  "Hear,  all  ye  people;  give  ear,  ail 
*'  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world :  both  low  and  higli,  rich 
**  and  poor  together.  My  mouth  shall  speak  of  wis- 
"  dpm,  and  the  meditation,  of  my  heart  shall  be  of  un- 
"  derstanding.     I    will    incline  mine    ear  to  a 

"  parable;  I  WILL  OPEN  MV  DARK  SAYING  UPON' 

"  THE  harp:|;."  For  as  a  great  Critic  in  sacred  and 
profane  learning  rightly  observes  upon  the  place :  PsaU 
mi  hujus  auctor^  quo  audit07*es  attentos  reddat,  his  pr<h 
mittit  se  de  rebus  maximisy  Sg  in  quibus  summa  sapientia 
pdsita  sity  dicturum;  (§'  in  carmine  hoc  componendo 
artem  quam  potuit  vmximam  adhibuit,  ut  materia  dig^ 
num  redder et  jj. 

And  as,  in  the  improved  art  of  writing  by  Symbols^ 
the  Egyptians  (as  well  to  give  it  the  air  of  learning  and 
elegance,  as  to  cloud  it  with  a  variegated  obscurity) 
studied  all  the  singular  properties  of  beings^  and  their 
relations^  in  order  to  fit  then)  for  representatives  of  other 
things;  so  in  the  art  of  speaking,  men  soon  began  to 
adorn  those  modes  of  informatbn  just  now  mentioned 

*  A»o{ — 'Tpy  ^1  tv^tMVd^  *U^Qffo\ufjLUf  £o\ofA<irKS  mifji^ah  fn^l^,  orp^f. 
TW  Ef^aftoir  AINirMATA,  t^  vot,^  avr^  >mQui)  a|»5rl«-  tw  ^,  fti 
hm^Btlx  h»itf^»ah    ru  Xt/<ray]i  ^pV*^*  otTForlvtiv, — Id.  ib« 

t  Chap.  viii.  ver.  23.  -      t  Psal,  xlix.  4. 

^1  P«alinoruin  Liber  in  VersiculoS  metrice  divisus,  &c.  Ed.  Hare; 
Episc.  Cicest.  p.  265. 
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witsh  tropes  and  Jigures\  till  at  length  Posterity  began  to 
doubt  about  the  original  of  figwratkt  exprtmon :  even. 
as  they  had  doubted  about  the  original  of  hieroglyphic 
painting:  whereas,  in  truth,  the  first,  like  the  latter, 
owed  its  birth  to  mere  M^ant  and  rusticity;  that  is,  a 
Uant  of  words,  and  rusticity  of  conception.  To  give  aii 
instaunce  of  the  first  want,  in  tlie  pleonasm  ;  of  the  liat* 
tpr,  in  the  metaphor  :  for  Eastern  speech  abounds 
wi^  these  Jigures;  they  constitute  its  pride  and  beauty; 
az»i  to  excel  in  tliem,  consists  the  art  of  their  orators 
dnd  poets. 

1.  The  Pleonasm  evidently  arose  from  the  narrowness 
of  a  simple  language :  the  Hebrew,  in  which  this  figure 
abounds,  is  the  scai^tiest  of  all  the  learned  languages  of 
the  East :  Amant  (says  Grotius)  Hdrrcd  verborum  c&- 
piam;  ita^jue  rem  emtdem  multis  ^verbis  exprimunt*. 
He  does  ivot  tell  us  the  reason ;  but  it  is  seen  above, 
and  appears  to  be  the  true:  for  when  tlie  speaker's 
phrase  comes  not  up  to  his  ide€LS  (as  in  a  scanty  lan- 
guage it  often  will  not),  he  daturatiy  endeavours  to 
expfaffin  himsdf  by  a  repetition  of  the  though  iri  other 
word3;  as  he  whose  body  is  straitened  in  room  is  never 
Ddaeved  faixt  by  a  cootiitiual  change  of  posture.  We  may 
ebsetve.  this  to  happen  freqoendy  in  common  conversa- 
tion ;  where  the  conception  erf  the  speaker  is  stroil^r 
than  his  expremost;  The  most  scanty  language  there- 
tore  will  be  always  fullest  of  repetitions^  which  is  the 
oikly  cGpia  in  that  which  Grotius  speaks  of. 

2.  The  Metaphor  arose  as  evidently  from  msticily  of 
ccHiception,  as  the  pleonasm  fi'om  the  want  of  words. 
The  ist^  simple  ages,  uncultivated,  and  immerged  ih 
i^ense,  could  express  their  rude  conceptions  of  abstract 
Ideas,  and  the  reflex  operations  of  the  mbd,  obly  by 
material  imaged;  which,  so  applied,  became  metaj^ors. 
Thb,  nalid  oot  the  wanoth  of  a  florid  and  improved 
feofcj^  as  is  commcmly  supposed,  was  the  true  original 
of  figurative  expression.  We  see  it  even  at  this  day  in 
the  styie  of  the  American  savages;  thou^  of  the  coldest 
^nd  rhost  phlegmatic  complexions,  such  as  the  Iroquois 
of  the  Northern  continent;  of  whom  a  learned  mission- 
ary say5:    ^  They  affect  a  livdy  close  expression,  like 

♦  In  liab.iit  i. 
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"  Ibe  LacedemomaDs ;  ydt  for  all  tiiat  their  style  isj?gtr- 
"  ratlvcj  and  wholly  metaphorical^.''  Their  phlegm- 
oould  only  make  their  style  concise,  not  take  away  the 
figures;  and  the  tsohjunction  of  these  diflFerent  characters 
in  it,  shews  plaroly  that  metaphors  were  from  necessity, 
not  dioice.  The  very  same  character,  in  other  words, 
Diodorus  gives  of  the  style  of  the  andent  Gauls:  In 
Cionversation^  says  he,  they  use  the  utmost  brevity,  at^ 
tended  with  a  highly  fgurative  obscurity :  their  speech 
abounds  with  a  Ikentiom  kbid  of  Synecdoche^  which 
leaves  much  to  the  hearer  to  unriddle  and  divine  i  and 
aise  with  kyperboks^. 

But  we  need  not  these  fer-fetched  examples.  He 
who  will  only  reflect  on  what  is  so  common  as  generally 
to  escape  reflection,  may  observe,  that  the  common 
people  are  always  most  given  to  speak  in  figures.  Ci- 
cero observed  this  long  ego,  where  encoCiraging  the  use 
oimetapborsj  even  in  the  simpler  style,  he  says, — Trans- 
latione  fortasse  creforior,  qua  fiiequentissime  i^rmo  omniti 
utkur  non  modo  urbanorum,  sed  etiaai  rusiicorufn\ 
Siquidtem  est  eoixim,  gemmtwe  d/cy,  sitire  iXgroSy  Uet&s 
esse  segetes,  luxuriosa  frumeitta.  ^  Nihil  horum  parum 
audact6r,  sed  aut  sknilre  est  illi,  unde  transferas  i  aot, 
si  res  suum  nuUutli  hibet  nomen,  docendi  causa  smqh 
tmi^  aUt  ludendi'videturp  Hence  toot  tlie  people's 
delight  ib  that  otiier  figure  of  speech,  Proverbs,  a  pas^ 
sion  n6t  stronger  in  our  own  times  thin  til  dbose  of 
Aristotle;  who  obsei-ves  rf  Ari^oIKOI  ^aM^t  rNXXKJO^ 
Tmoi  fsVf.  And  the  gross  nnsu^s  under  which  prover^ 
bial  truths  in  all  languages  are  conveyed,  shew  they  only 
delighted  in  then-  own  inventions :  fm*,  to  thfe  People,  it 
is  certain,  ue  are  altogether  indebted  for  this  specres  of 
instrucbon. 

It  is  true^  when  gross  conception  met  with  a  warm 
imagtnaiti6n  which  delighted  in  painting  strong  and  lively ' 
images,  and  Was  improved  by  exercise  and  use^  figura- 
tive exprcssitm  would  be  soon  adorned  with  all  the 
flourishes  of  wit.  For  wit  consists  in  using  strong  meta- 
phoric  images  in  uncommon  j«et  apt  allusions:  just  as 

*  See  note  [YY]  at  the  end  df  this  Book. 
t  See  note  [ZZ]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
i  Orator*  cap.  xxrvt 
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ancient  Egyptian  wisdom  did  in  hieroglyphic  symbols 
fancifully  analogized.  Plato  perhaps  had  something  of 
this  in  bis  thoughts  (if  he  had  not,  he  had  hardly  any 
tbin^  so  good)  ^ihen  he  observed  to  Alcibiades,  that  the 
People  tvas  an  excellent  master  of  language*. 

Thus  we  see  it  has  ever  been  the  way  of  men,  both  in 
Speech  and  JVriting^  as  well  as  in  C-Iothes  and  Habita- 
tions, to  turn  their  wants  and  necessities  into  parade  and 
ornament -f". 

IV.  In  the  first  parallel  between  Speech  and  JVriting, 
we  have  compared  metaphors  to  the  letters  of  an  alpha- 
bet ;  and  how  well  the  parallel  runs  may  be  further  seen 
from  hence:  The  Egyptians  had,  as  has  been  shewn, 
two  sorts  of,  alphabetic  letters,  the  one  popular^  the 
other  sacerdotal  \  so  had  the  Ancients  in  geneml  two 
sorts  of  metaphors ;  one  open  and  tnteiligible,  another 
hidden  and  mysterious.  The  prophetic  writings  are  full 
of  this  latter  sort.  To  instance  only  in  the  famous  pre- 
diction of  Balaam:  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of 
Jacoby  and  .a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel  X>  This 
prophecy  may  possibly  in  some  sense  relate  to  David ; 
but,  without  question',  it  belongs  principally  tp  Jesus: 
the  metaphor  of  a  sceptre  was  common  and  popular,  to 
denote  a  ruler,  like  David ;  but  the  star^  though  it  also 
signifiedj  in  the  prophetic  writings  ||,  a  temporal  prince 
or  ruler,  yet  had  a  secret  and  hidden  meaning  likewise : 
a  star  m  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  denoted  Gon^ : 
and  how  much  hieroglyphic  xvriting  influenced  the  east- 
ern languages  \ye  sliall  see  presently.  Thus  god,  in  the 
prophet  Amos,  reproving  the  Israelites  for  their  idolatry 
on  their  first  coming  out  of  Egypt,  says:  "  Ye  have 
'^  born  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch^  and  Chiun  your 
*^  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which  ve  made  to 
^^  yourselves**."  The  star  of  your  god  is  a  sublime 
figure  to  signify  the  image  of* your  god  ;  for  a  star  being 
employed  in  hieroglyphics  to  signify  god,  it  is  used  here 
with  great  elegance,  to  signify  the  material  image  of  a 

,  *  See  note  [AAA]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
t  See  note  [BBBj  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
I  Numb.  xxiv.  17.  ||  Dan.  viii.io. 

^  'Afip  wap'  Aiyvn^iQji  y^cc^ofAi^^  0EON  o^iaxUu,     Horapo}.  Hie- 
rog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  **  Chiap.  v.  25,  .26.  ; 
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god:  the  wordsj  the  star  of  your  god,  being  only' a 
repetition,  so  usual  in  -.  tte  Hebrew  tongue,  of  the  pre^? 
ceding,  Chiun  your  imager.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
the  metaphor  here  used  by  Balaam,  of  a  ^tar  was  of  that 
abstni3e  mysterious  kind ;  and  is  so  to  be  understood ; 
and  consequently  that  it  related  only. in  the  oiystedous 
sense  to  Christ,  the  eternal  son  of  God.    •       .  . 

We  have  observed  how  Symbols,  which  came  from 
open  HkroglyphicSy  lost  their  mysterious  nature,^  and 
recovered  again  their  primitive  use  in  the  flourisliingages 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Just  so  again  it  was  with  the 
Parable;  which  coming  from  the  simple  ApohguCy 
often  returned  to  its  first  clearness,  arid  became  a  pro- 
verb plain  and  intelligible  to  all;  "  In  that  day  (says 
"  the  prophet  Micah)  shall  one  take  up  a  Parable 
"  against  you*,"  &c.  "  Shall  not  all -these  (says.  Ha- 
"  bakkuk)  take  up  a  Parable  against  him,  and  a  taunts 
"  ^^g  proverb  digBXii^l  him,  and  say-f,"  &c. . 

Thus,  WRITING  and  language,  throughout  alLtheir 
various  modes,  ran  exactly  the  same  fortune:,  invented 
out  of  necessity,  to-compaunicate  men's  thoughts  to  one 
another;  they  were  continued  out  of  choice,  for /mystery 
and  ornament;  and  they  ended  at  last  as  they  began,  in  . 
the  way  of  popular  information. 

Hitlierto  we  have  considered  the  relation  only  as  they 
stand  in  an  independent  parallel;,  but  as  they  are  only 
two  different  ways  of  communicating  the  same  concep- 
tions, they  must  needs  have  a  mighty  influence  upon  one 
another.  To  explain  tliis  in  tlie  manner  it  deserves 
would  require  a  just  volume ;  and  as  a'  properer  place 
may  be  found  for  it,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  ob- 
jections to  the  style  of  Script urt\  it  vvill  be  sufficient  just 
to  touch  upoil  it  at  present. 

1  •  The  influence  Language  would  have  on  the  fii:at 
kind  of  writing,  which  was  Jiieroglyphicat^  is  easy  to 
conceive.  Language,  we  have  shewn,  was,  out  of 
mere  necessity,  highly  figurative,  and  full  of  material 
images ;  so  that  when  nien  first  thought  of  recording 
their  conceptions,  the  writing  would  be,  of  cnurscy  that 
very  picture  which  was  before  painted  in  the  fancy,  and 
from  thence,  delineated  in  words:  Even  long  after> 
*  Chap.  ii.  4.  f  Ibid,  ver*  6. 
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when  figurative  speech  was  continued  out  of  choice,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  invraition  of  wit,  as  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  the  genius  of  the  simpler 
hieroglyphic'^wntia^  was  a^ain  revi^v^  for  ornament,  in 
£MAL£MS  and  DilviCEs,  the  poetic  habit  of  personal- 
izing every  thing,  iilted  l^ir  coins,  their  arches,  their 
altars,  &c.  with  ad  kinds  of  ima^nary  Beings,  AU  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  dl  the  auctions  of  tlM^  body,  all 
the  properties  of  countries,  cities,  rivers,  mmmtains,  be^ 
came  tiie  seeds  of  living  things :  iDr, 

— *'  as  IMAGINATION  bodicd  forth 
**  The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  artUf^  J\and 
"  Turn  d  them  to  shape,  a,pd  gave  to  airy  nothing 
"  A  local  habitation  and  a  name*.'' 

2.  The  reciprocal  influence  hieroglyphic  writing  would 
have  on  laj^uage  is  as^  evident.  The  Chinese,  we  have 
seen,  used  this  kind  of  writing,  as  well  a^  the  Egyptians; 
and;the  charter  given  of  their  language  is  entirely  cor- 
respondent :  ^*  The  style  of  the  Chimse,  in  their  com- 
**  positioiiS}  {says  Du  Hakle),  is  mtsterious,  c&nme^ 
^*  ALLKGOftic,  and  sometimes  obscure.  They  saynmck 
"  in  few  words.  Their  expressions  are  lively,  ani- 
*'  mated,  and  thick  sown  with  bold  con^risonSi  and 
^*  nobk  metaphors  f."  Their  style,  we  see,  was  concise 
and ^wr^z/iwe ;  the  very  character,  as.  we  have -seen,  of 
all  the  barbarous  nations  upon  earth,  both  ancietft  and 
modern ;  for  Nature  is  ever  uniform.  The  cpld  phleg- 
matic temper  of  the  Chinese  made  their  «tylc  short  and 
laconic ;  the  use  of  hieroglyphics  mi^de  it  Jigurative ; 
and  from  this  .mixture  it  became  obscure  :  bol  had  those 
remote  inhabitants  of  the  E^st  and  West  possessed  the 
w  arm  imagination  of  the  proper  Asiatics,  then  had  their 
language,  like  that  of  the  people  ^spoken  of  above, 
abounded  with  pleonasms  instead  of  lacomsms.  The  old 
Asiatic  style,    so  highly  figurative,   se^ms  likewise,  by 

*  Sh^k^spe^ire. 

f.  L^  Stile  des  Chinois  dans  leurs  compositions  eai^nysUri^v,  ,con- 
CIS,  allegorique,  &  quelquefois  obscur.  lis  disent  beau.coup  dc  cbpseis 
en  peu  il€  paroles.  Leurs  expressions  sont  vives,  animees  &  sem^e& 
4e  comparaisons  hardies,  &  de  metapbar-es  nobles.  Detsicr.  <J«  ITSftt- 
pire  de  la  Chine,  tcan.  ii.p*  2'27.   Paris,  ij^^, 

^3  n        \  what 
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what  we  find  of  its  remains,  m  the  prophetic  language 
iof  the  sacred  writei>s,  to  Imve  been,  evidentty  fistshioned 
to  the  mode  of  ancient  Hieroglyphics,  both  curiologk 
and  tvf^cal.  Of  the  first  ikihd  are  ti)e  figunative  ex- 
prea^ons  of  spotted  g&rm^nU$  to  denote  iniquity.;  lan 
intoxicating  draught,  to  sigQify  error  and  naits^y;  itbe 
sword. and  bow^  a  warrior;  a  gigantic  stature^  a  mighw 
leader ;  bakem^  weights  atid  measures,  a  jud^e .  m  ml- 
gistrate;  4sarms^  a  powerful  nation,  lake  the  Romdn.  :Of 
the  seccKod  land,  which. answers  to  the./r(»j>fc0/hiefo^y* 
phic,  is  the  calling  empires,  kings,  and  nobles,  by  the 
names  of  the  heamnly  luminaries^  the  stmy  meton^.and 
stars;  their  tempomry  disasters  or  entire  overthrow, 
denoted  by  ecijipses  and  ed'tinctions;  the  destruction  ©f 
the  Nobiiky,  by  stars  Jidling  from  .  the  jirmament\ 
bostiLe  invasions,  by  thunder'  and  ten^pestuous  winds; 
-and  leaders  of  armies,  conquerors,  and.£Dunders  of  «do- 
:pire,  by  limsy  hears,  leopardsy  goatSj  or  high  tmes. 
In  a  Word,  the  prophetic  style  seeMas  tio  he  a  sPEAKiiiro 

aiEflOGLYPHlC. 

These  observations  will  not  only  assist  us  in  the  iatel- 
ligcnce  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  likewise 
vinriicate  their  character  from  the. illiterate  cavils  of  nio- 
dem  libertines,  who  have  foolis^hly  oMstaken  that  colourf 
ing  for  the  peculiar  workmanship  Of  the  speakers  heated 
ima^nation,  which  was  the  sober  established  iangdage 
of  tbeir. times;  a  language  which  Gjod  ,and  his  Son  con- 
descended to  employ,  as  the  properest  vehicle .  of •  the 
high  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  in  the  revelation  of 
tliernselves  to  mankind. 

But  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  We  must  observe  in 
the  last  place,  that,  besides  the  nmny  changes,  which  the 
ancient  Egyptian  /rierog-Zy/^Aiciy. under  went,  tfaeyiat  length 
suffered  a  very  perverse  cortuption.  It  hath  been. al- 
ready seen,  how  the  mysteries,  that  other  grand 
vehicle  of  Egyptian  wisdom,  degenerated  into  magic: 
just  so  it  happened  with  the  hieroglyphics  ;  for  their 
characters  being  become,  in  a,  ppQper  sense,  ssccried  (03 
will  be  explained  hereafter),  it  disposed  the  .more  super- 
stitious to  engrave  them  upon  gems,  and  wear  them  as 
amulets  or  charms.  But  thisabu^e  .seems  not  to  have 
been  much  earlier  thw  the  ostablijhed  worship  pf  the 
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God  Serapis:  which  happened  under  the  Ptolemys;  and 
;was  first  brought  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  w^rld 
Jby  certain  Christian  heretics*,  and  natives  of  Egypt, 
who  had  mingled  a  number  of  Pa^n  superstitions  with 
their  Christianity.  These  gems,  called  abraxas,  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curioas, 
are  en^aven  with  all  kinds  of  hieroglyphic  characters. 
For  tins  abusive  original,  we  have  the  tostimony  of  Ru- 
finus  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  contemporary  with 
St.  Jerome:  JVho  can  reckon  iip^  says  he,  the  horrid 
superstitiom  practised  at  Canopus?  where  under  pre- 
tence of  interpreting  the  SACERDOTAL  LETTERS,  for  SO 
they  call  the  ancient  Egyptian  characters^  a  public 
school  may  be  almost  said  to  be  opened  for  the  teaching 
magical  arts']'.  Hence  these  characters  came  to  be 
called  ChaldaiCy  the  Chaldeans  being  particularly  ad- 
dicted to  magic.  So  Cassiodorus,  speaking  of  the  obe- 
lisks in  the  Roman  circus,  which  were  brought  from 
Egypt,  calls  tlie  insci-iptions  on  them  Chaldaica  signa  J  : 
To  the  Jbraras  afterwards  succeeded  Talismans  [[: 
which  (mixed,  like  the  other,  with  the  dotages  of  judicial 
astrology)  are  held  in  high  reverence  to  this  day,  in  all 
•Mahometan  countries.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that 
from  the  low  date  of  these  kinds  of  charms  may  be  seen 
the  impertinence  of  what  Sir  John  Marsbam  brings  from 
late  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  to  confront  and  discredit 
the  mysterious  elevation  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  tlie 
wild^ness^F. 

But  what  must  we  think  of  Ktrcher,  who  hath  mis- 
taken these  superstitions  for  the  ancient  Egyptian  wis- 
dom :  and  setting  up  with  this  magic,  and  that  other  of 
the  mysteries^  which  the  later  Platonists  k\nd  Pythago- 
reans had  jumbled  together,  in  the  production  of  their 
fanatic-philosophy,   soon  ingrossed,  in  imagination,  all 

*.  See  note  [CCC]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

f  — Canapi  quis  eivumeret  superstitiosa  Jlagitla  ?  Uhi  proctexlu 
Sacerdotalium  l.iTERARUM,  ita  enim  appellant  antiquas  iEgypti- 
orum  litcras,  Mflf^icflp  (irtis  €  rat  pene  publico  5c  kola.  Eccles.  hist 
lib*  ii.  cap.  xxvi. 

V  Ubi  bacra  priscorum  Chaldaicis  signis,  quan  Uteris,  indicant ur. 
Lib.  iii.  ep.  51.  et  lib.  iii.  cp.  2.       .    . 

jl  See  note  [DDD]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

%  See  note  [EEE]  at  the  end  of  thid  Book. 
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the  treasures  of  lAatiquity*?  Howevo-,  to  be  just^  it 
roust  .be  owned  thatilie  was  mbled  by  the  Ancients  tiiem-^ 
selves ;  sorae  of  whom  imagined  that  the  very  first  hie^ 
rogiyphks  were  tainted  with  this  niagical  pK)llution,  just 
as  some  Moderns  would  have  the.  first  Mysteries  to  be 
corrupted  by  debauched  practices.  So  Lucan,  speak* 
ing  of  the  times  before  alphabetic  writing,  says, 

*^  Nondum  flumineas  Memphis  contexere  Biblos 
"  Novef at,  et  saxis  tantum,  volucresque  feraeque 
"  Sculptaque  servabarit  magicas  animalia  linguas." 

Here,  we  see,  the  abuse  and  the  invention  are  made 
coeval.  An  extravagant  error,  which  the  least  attention 
to  the  history  of  the  human  mind  and  the  progress  of 
its  operations  might  have  prevented. 

To  conclude,  I  have  here  presumed  to  dispute  an 
unquestioned  proposition.  That  the  Egyptians  invented 
hieroglyphics  Jfor  the  sake  of  secrecy.  It  will  be  well  if 
the  evidence  of  the  reasoning  may  excuse  the  singularity 
of  the  paradox.  This  is  certain,  the  subject  hath  long 
remained  in  obscurity;  and  as  certain,  that  I  have, 
some  how  or  other,  been  abl&  to  throw  a  little  scattered 
light  into  the  darkest  corners  of  it.  Whether  the  com- 
mon opinion  occasioned  the  obscurity,  and  the  notion 
here  advanced  has  contributed  to  remove  it,  is  left  for  the 
candid  reader  to  determined. 

Ill: 

And  now  to  apply  this  matter  to  the  proof  of  our  Pro- 
position ;  for  this  long  Discourse  on  Hieroglyphic  writing 

*  The  following  are  three  of  his  six  Postulata  on  which -he  founds 
his  whole  interpretation  of  the  lEigy^tian/iieroglyphics : — 

1 .  Hieroglyphica  MgypHoram  doctrina  iiihil  aliud  est  quam  arcana 
de  DeOy  divinisque  Ideis,  AngeUs^  DcemonibuSy  caterisq;  mundana" 
rum  potestatum  classiimi  ofdinibusquc  scUntiq^  saxis  potUsimiim  in* 
iculpta. 

5.  Hieroglyphica  Symbola  nan  ianthm  suhlimium  erant  significatvca 
iacramentarum;  sed  4*  naturalem  quondam  efficadam  habere  credeban^^ 
tury  turn  ad  Genios  homos  quibuscum  occultam^  Sp  in  ahdita  naturiB 
abysso  latentem  sympathiam  habere  putabantur^  Mrahendoa;  turn  ai 
contrarios  Sf  antitechnos.  GenioSy  ob  eorundem  cum  its  antipathkmt 
eoh'cendos  prq/ligandosque. 

6.  Hieroglyphica  Symhola  nihil  aliud  qudm  prophylactica  quotdam 
»gnan  omnium  malorum  averruncativa,  ob  mirificum  catenarum  mun- 
dwUum  consensum  connexionemque^  esse  esistimabantur, 

(Edip.  Mgypt  torn.  iii.  p.  4. 
+  See  note  [FPF]  at  the  end  of  this  Book.  ^  t 
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is  particularly  ^ven  to  dedd(?e  from -itaonatare,  origin; 
«7nd  use,  an  internal  ar^unaEienftforthe  highiantiquity  of 

Egyptian  karmig.  ,  i '^ 

:*  Let  us  see  then  how  tlie  evidence  stands :  The  true 
Egyptian  learning,  which  the  early  vGreekSa^es  broughl 
from  thence  to  adorn  their  jown  country,  wafe,  by  the 
concurrent  testimony,  of  these;  writers,  all  contained  iii 
Hieroglyphics.  They^recqrd  a  siqiple  fact;  and,  in  a 
fact  of. this  nature,  they  cquld  not  be, deceived;  though 
in.  tlie^  causes  or  it  they  \vcll  ;inight;  and,  as  we  have 
shewn,  indeed  were.— But  hieroglyphic-writing  thus  in- 
vented, was  improved  into  a  coptrivance  to  ^record  their 
secret  wisdom,,  long  before  ah  Alphabet  was  found  out ; 
and  yet  an  alphabet  was  of  so  high  and  almost  immemo- 
rial antiquity  as  to  pass  for  an  invention  of  the  Gods  : 
and  consequently  to  deceive  some  men  into  an  opinion 
that  Letters  were  prior  in  tjine  to  Hieroglyphics*. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  "  lliat,  as  I  pretend 
Hieroglyphics  were  not  invented  for  secrecy,  but  after- 
w  ards  turned  to  that  use,  and  even  employed  in  it,  long 
after  the  invention  of  alphabetic  letters,  it  might  ,very 
well  be,  that  this  profound  learning,  which  all, agree  to 
have  been  recorded  in  Hieroglyphics^  was  the  product 
of  ages  much  below  the  antiquity  enquired  after." 

Now',  not  tcTinsist  upon  the  Grecian  testimony,  which 
makes  the  learned  hieroglyphics  coeval  with  the  first 
race  of  kings ;  I  replyi  and  might  well  rest  the  matter 
on  this  sin^e  argument, — That  if  at  the  invention  of 
letters^  much  high-prized  learning  had  not  been  con- 
tained in  Hieroglyphic^ y  but  oi^ly  plain  memorials  of 
civil  matters,  no  plausible  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
Egyptians  did  not  then  discontinue  a  way  of  writing  sO 
troublesome,  and  imperfect.  It  hath  been  shewn,  that 
in  the  very  early  ages  of  the  world,  all  nations,  as  well 
(is  the  Egyptian,  used  to  record  the  succession  of  time 
and  revolutions  of  State  in  hieroglyphic  characters :  but^ 
of  these,  none;  besides  the  Egyptians,  continued  to 
write  by  marks  for  things,  after  the  invention  of  lettei^s. 
^l  others  immediately  dro[^  their  hieroglyphics  on  the 
discovery  of  that  more  coiiimodious  method.  The  rea- 
son of  which  is  plain ;  all  others  were  totally  unlearned 

"' .^  ScVuote[SeQ]attb«!jeft*,tfibisaioqk^  ^ 
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ipti>ose  periods  of  tl>cir  existence  preceding  the  know" 
fedgc  •  of  letters ;  consequently,  as  their  hieroglyphic^^ 
>Vere  en:iployed  in  nothing  but  to  record  the  rude  annals 
pf  their  higtory,  they  had  no  inducement  to  continue 
Ihem  :  •  but  at  tiiis  remarkable  aera,  Egypt  \\  as  very 
IcAi'ped  :  and  hieroglypliics  being  tte  repositpries  of  its 
learning,  those  monuments  would  be  in  hii^h  veneration, 
.and  tliat  veneration  would  perpetuate  their  use.  There  is 
hut  one  example  perhaps  in  the  w prld,  besides  the  Egyp- 
tian, where  a  people's  learning  was  first  recorded  in 
lu^rgglyphk  charactei^s ;  and  this  one  ejcample  will  suj)- 
'pprt  our  argument:  the  people  I  mean, are. the  Chi- 
^NKSE;  who,  as  the  Missionaries  assure  us*  bear  such 
esteem  and  reverence  for  their  ancient  character^  that, 
when  they  find  it  curiously  written,  they  prefer  it  to  the 
most  elegant  painting,  and  purcliase  the  least  scrap  at 
an  excessive  price :  tliey  w  ill  not  (u  e  are  told)  apply  the 
.  paper  even  of  any  common  book,  on  which  these  charac- 
ters are  written,  to  a  profane  or  vulgar  use;  and  their 
joiners  and  masons  do  not  dare  to  tear  a  printed  leaf 
which  they  find  pasted  to  the  wall  or  wainscot*.  Now 
if  at  length,  these  people  should  be  prevailed  on  to  use 
the  more  excellent  way  of  writing  withjhe  letters  of  an 
alphabet,  can  any  one  .doubt  but  that  tlicir  M^n^larins 
would  still  continue  these  venerable  hieroglypliic  charac- 
ters in  their  works  of  Science  and  Religion?  Thus, 
what  we  see  ^yould  be  the  case  here  was  without  all 
■question  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  3  Characters  become 
the  vehicle  of  such  treasures  of  learning  must  be,  in  the 
highest  revei*ence.:. and,  indeed,  the  name  of  tiiaygli/' 
phicSy  under  which  they  were  delivered  to  the  Greeks, 
shews  they  were   in  fact  thus  reverenced  f;     But  that 

*  lis  pTefcrent  m^me  un beau  caractere  e^.lapHis  adknitable  pein- 
lare,  &  Ton  en  voit  souvent  qui  achetet^t  bi«n  cher  une  pa^^  de  vieox 
'caracteres,   quand   Us  sont  bien  formez.     11^  hpnorent.leurs  carac- 
*teres  jusques  dans  les  livres  les  pins  prdinaires, '&  si  par  haisard 
.quelques  t^^uillss  ^toient  tbmb^S)  ils  les  rariiassent  avec  Vespeact :  <*e 
seroit,  selon  eux,  un  grossierete  Sc  une  inipolitesse,  d*en  faire  un . 
usage  profane,  de- les  fouler  aux  pkds  en  mar^l^Unt,  ^d«  les  jitter 
.menie  avec  indifference;  souvent  il arrive,  que  \^i  pJl^enu^siers.  &  leLs 
ma9ons  n'osent   pas  dechir^r  u*ne  feiiille  imprimde^  qui  se  trbuV^ 
col  lee  sur  le  mur,  ou  sur  le  bois.     lis  craigneut  de  faire  une*  faute. 
*  Du  lialde,  Descr.  de  rEoipire  de  la  Cbjxxe,  tom.  ii.  p.  228.         ^    ; 
t  See  p.'  120;  and  see  note  [IIHH].attbe;ejid  ef  this  Book*       .?    , 
'       N  2     *  karning 
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learning  which  was  contained  in  hieroglyphics,  and  was, 
of  itself,  sufficient  to  perpetuate  their  use,  gave  birth  to 
a  tradition  which  would  effectually  secure  it ;  and  this 
was,  that  the  Gods  themselves  invented  hieroglyphic 
writing. 

On  the  whole,  The  argument  drawn  from  their  con- 
tinued USE  seems  so  sure  a  proof  of  the  high  antiquity 
of  Egyptian  learning  in  general,  that  one  might  safely 
rest  me  whole  upon  it :  But  to  remove  all  cavil,  I  shall 
proceed  to  other,  and,  as  I  think,  incontestable  proofs 
of  the  antiquity  of  that  learnings  and  particularly  the 
theologic:  the  one  taken  from  the  true  original  of  the  art 
of  Oniro-critic,  ov  interpretation  of  dreams  \  and  the 
other  from  the  true  original  of  animal  worship  :  both 
of  these  fantastic  superstitions  being  the  genuine  and  pe- 
culiar growth  of  Egypt. 

I.  The  art  of  Onirocritic,  from  whose  original  I 
deduce  my  first  proof,  made  a  very  considerable  part  of 
ancient  Pagan  religion.  Artemidorus,  who  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  Drearnsy  collected  from  much  earlier  writers,  divides 
dreams  into  two  kinds,  the  speculative  and  the  allego- 
rical* i  the  first  kind  is  that  which  presents  a  plain  and 
direct  picture  of  the  matter  about  which  the  Dream  gives 
information ;  the  second  is  an  oblique  intimation  of  it, 
by  a  tropical  or  symbolic  image:  This  latter,  which 
makes  up  the  large  farrago  of  dreams,  is  the  only  kind 
that  needs  an  Interpreter;  on  which  account  Macrobius 
defines  a  Dream  to  be  the  notice  of  something  hid  in 
allegory  which  wants  to  he  eocplained^. 

So  tbat  the  question  will  be,  on  what  grounds  or  iiiles 
of  interpretation  the  Onirocritics  proceeded,  when,  if  a 
man  dreamt  of  a  dragon,  the  Interpreter  assured  him  it 
signified  majesty ;  if  of  a  serpent,  a  disease ;  a  viper, 
,7noney;  frogs,  impostors;  pigeons  and  stock-doves,  xvo- 
men-y   partridges,  impious  persons  y  a  swallow,  sorrow y 


^ 


a^Xu9  isOM  o^fiMm¥Ui. — Arteinid.  Oneir.  lib.  i.  cap.  *2. 

f  Somnium  proprie  voeatdr,  quod  tegit  figuris  et  velut  ambagibus, 
non  nisi  inierprctatione  intelligendam,  significatronem  rei  quae  de- 
mdn^traturi — 1«  boma.  Scrip*  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

-     rn^r   deatky 
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deathj  sxid  disaster;  cats,  adulters/;  the  ichneumon, 
deceitful  and  rmschieoous  men  *,  <§*c.  for  the  whole  art  of 
ancient  onirocritic  was  concerned  in  these  remote  and 
mysterious  relations.  Now  the  early  Interpreters  of 
dreams  were  not  juggling  impostors  j  but,  like  the  early 
judicial  Astrologers^  more  superstitibus  than  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  so  3ie  first  who  fell  into  their  own  delusions. 
However,  suppose  them  to  have  been  as  arrant  cheats  as 
any  of  their  successors,  yet  at  their  first  setting  up  they 
must  have  had  materials  proper  for  their  trade ;  which 
could  never  be  the  wild  workings  of  each  man's  private 
fancy.  Their  customers  would  look  to  find  a  known  ana- 
logy, become  venerable  by  long  application  to  mysterious 
wisdom,  for  the  groundwork  of  their  deciphering ;  and 
the  Decipherers  themselves  would  as  naturally  fly  to 
some  confessed  authority,  to  support  their  pretended 
Science.  But  what  ground  or  authority  could  this  be, 
if  not  the  mysterious  learning  of  symbolic  characters  f 
Here  we  seem  to  have  got  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
The  Egyptian  priests^  £e  first  interpreters  of  dreams, 
took  their  rules  for  this  species  of  divination,  firom 
their  symbolic  riddling,  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  read : 
A  ground  of  interpretation  which  would  give  the  strongest 
cr^t  to  the  Art;  and  equally  satisfy  tiie  Diviner  and 
(he  Consulter :  for  by  this  time  it  was  generally  believed 
that  their  Gods  had  given  them  hieroglyphic  writing. 
So  that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  imagine  that 
these  Gods,  who  in  their  opinion  gave  dreams  likewise^ 
had  employed  the  same  mode  of  expression  in  both  re- 
velations. This,  I  suppose,  was  the  true  original  f  of 
onirocritic^  or  the  interpretation  of  those  dreams  called 
allegorical;  that  is,  of  dreams  in  general;  for  the  wild** 
ness  of  an  unbridled  &ncy  will  make  almpst  all  natural 
dreams  to  be  of  that  kind.  It  is  true,  the  Art  being 
now  well  established,  every  age  adorned  it  with  addi- 
tional superstitions;  so  that  at  length  the  old  foundation 
became  quite  lost  in  these  new  incrustations. 

If  this  account  of  its  ori^nal  stood  in  need  of  farther 
evidence,  I  might  urge  the  rules  of  interpretation  here 
^ven  from  Artemidorus,  and  a  gi-eat  many  more  which 

*  ViiL  Artemidon       f  ^^  ^^^  [U^]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

N  3  might 
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might  have '  been  given  ;  ajl  of  thcrfi  cohformahle  (o  the^ 

IleVodotiis,  in  'Ch*o,  tells  usi,  how  Cyrus,  drcamhig^ 
that  young  Darius  harl  Mixes  On  his.  shoulders,  which/ 
when  spread  out,  shaded  Asia  and  Europe,  iinderstood  this* 
dream  by  the  assistance  of  his  Intdrpfeters,  to  signify- 
(as  we  must  needs  conclude)  u  conspiracy  formed '  against' 
him  by  that  young  man.  Now'Sanchoniatho  tells  us  * 
that  in  the  most  ancient  hkrogli/phic  xtrlimgy  a  suprem^ 
governor  was  designed  by  u  mail  with  four  wingS^  an^ 
his  lieutenants  or  princes  under  him  by  a  man  with  two  '! 
and  that  their  beins  out  stretched  siiinified  action  or 
design  j*.  ' 

'  .  I3ut  there  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  which  puts 
the  matter  out  of  all  doubt.  The  technical  terin  used 
by  the  .Onirocritics  for  the  phantasms  seen  in  dreams,* 
iyas  STorXEIA  \,  elements.  It  would-be  hard  to  give  a 
good  account  of  the  use  or  sq  odd  a  term  on  any  other 
supposition  than  the  derivation  of  onirolcritic  from  syai; 
bolic  writing. '  .On  that  supposition  it  is  easy  and  evident- 
for  symbolic  marks  [I  were  called  ITOIXEIA.  Now  when 
they  used  symbols  to  decipher  dreams,  nothing  'was 
inore  natural  than  to  give  the  same  significative  images, 
on  the  stone  and  in  the  Jancy,.  tli|i  saiiie  appellation. 
'-  The  reason  why  the  Egyptian  priests  (whp,  we  have 
seen,  used  the  Greek  tongue  very  early)  called  their  hie- 
rbiflyphic  and  symbolic  marks  Sroip^fra,  was  because,  in 
this  way  of  writing,  they  employed  all  kinds  of  natural 
Entities,  to  denote  their  mental  conceptions  ;  the  prdpef 
sighificatiori  oilioiyjtx  being  the  ftriSt  elements  and 
principles  of  things,  out  of  which  all  beings  arise,  and; 
6f  which,  they  are  compounded  §.  Hence  it'  came  that 
alphabetic  letters,  which  were  an  improvement  on  hicro^ 
g/j/pkics  and  received  their  first  shapes  from  hieroglyphic 
images,  were  called  Jroi^^fTa.         *  "  '  : 

So  much  for  the  original  of  dnirOcfitic.     To  bring  it 
Jo  the  ppiiit,  we  are  next  to  consider  jts  antiquity.    IS^ow 

*  SeQ  above,  p..  12a.        »  .      /  •  ,  > 

+  See. note  [KKK'  at  the  end  of  this  Book.  , 

X  See  note  [LLL]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. * 

\  See  nobefxMMM]  at  the  endi)f  ihisBook;  ••   •  - 
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Scripture  leadk  us  to  the  pfalctice  df  this  art  as'  high  up  a? 
the  age  of  Joseph.  > 

Pharaoh  Irad  two  dreams  *  ;  one  of  seven  kme,  the 
<Aher  of  seven  ears  <^^  corn,  W^  see  both  these  phanr 
tastns  [Sroij^wa]  were  symbols  of  Egypt:  The  ears  dcr 
notiftg  its  di$tmguished  fertility;  the  kine,  its  great 
tutelary  patroness,  Isis,  Pharaoh  knew  thus  much 
without  an  Interpreter ;  and  hence  arose  his  solicitude 
4iiid  anxiety  to  understand  the  rest,  as  a  matter  that 
concerned  the  Public :  Accordingly,  when  Joseph  f 
comes  to  decipher  th^e  dreams,  he  does  not  tell  the  kiusj 
tfiat  the  two  sevens  denoted  seven  years  in  Egypt,  but 
simply  seven  years:  Ihe  scene  of  the  famine  needed  no 
deciphering.  Unlike,  in*  this,  to  the  interpretation  of 
Daitiel,  whdi  Nebijchadnezzar  saw  in  a  dream  a  fair 
and  high  tree ;  which  being  the  symbol  of  majesty  in 
general,  the  prophet  explains  its  particular  meaning, 
*'  The  tree  that  thou  sawest-^it  is  tnov>  O  king  :{;•**. 
'  The  argument  therelbi'e  stands  tlius  :  the  Onirocritics 
borrowed  theiri art  df  deciphering  from  symbolic  hiero- 
glyphics.—But  this  could  not  be  till  hieroglyphics  were 
become » sacred,  by  being  made  the  cloudy  vehicle  of 
their  Theology;  because^  till  then,  hieroglyphics  had 
neither '^  authority  enough  to  support  the  credit  of  those 
-interpretations,  nbr  ^a  perplexity  sufficiently  copious  to 
support  the  mystery  of  this  application. — ButJby  the 
time  hfefodtyphi^s  uere  •  become  sacred,  I^pt  was  very 
learned. — -Now  tliey  were  sacred  In  the  days  of  Joseph, , 
as  appears  from  the  use  of  interpreting  dreams  according 
to  those  Symbols.^— Thet^fore  > /eara^rf  Egypt  of  very 
high  antiquity. 

II.  My  second  argument  for  this  antiquity  is  deduced 
from  the  true  original  6f  Animal-^worship  ;  and  stands 
thus:  We  have  observed,  that  in  those  improved  hiero- 
glyphics, called  Symbols  (in  which,  it  is  confessed,  the 
ancient  Egyptian  learning  was  contained)  the  less  obvious 
properties  of  animals  occasioned  their  becoming  marks, 
by  analogical  adaption,  for  very  different  ideas,  whether 
of  substances  or  modes;  which  plainly  intimates  that 


*  Gen.  xli. 

t  Seenote  [NNN]  at  the  end  of  thU  Book, 

J  Dan.  iv.  19,  20,21. 
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ph3'sical  knowledge  bad  been  long  cultivated.  Now  these 
symbols  I  hold  to  be  the  true  ori^bal  of  ani^ajc* 
WORSHIP  in  E^rpt.  But  animal  worship  was  the  e^/a- 
blishcd worship  in  the  time  of  Mqses,  as  is. evident. from 
the  book  of  Exodus :  Therefore  the  Egyptiw  learqiag 
was  of  this  high  antiquity  *..  The  only  proposition,  in 
this  argument,  that  needs  any  proef,.  is  the  first.  The 
reasons  therefore  which  induce  me  to  think  symba^p 
writing  to  be  the  sole  origin  of  Animal-worship  ave 
these:  , 

1 .  This  kind  of  idolatry  was  peculiar  to  the  Egyptian 
superstition  ;  and  atmost  unknown,  to  all  the  Casts  of  par 
ganism,  but  such  as  were  evidently  copied  froip  that 
orijfinal  f  :  Moses  treats  it  as.  their  distinguishing  su- 
perstition J :  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  at  a  loss 
ibr  its  original,  yet  speak  of  it  as  the  peculiar  extravia- 
gance  of  Egypt :  And  .the  most  intelligent  of  the 
moderns  consider  it  in  the  very  same  light  ||. 

2.  The  Egyptians  not  only  wori^pped  Animals^  but 
plants;  and,  in  a  word,  every  kind  of  being  that  had 
qualities  remarkably  singular  or  efficacious ;  because  all 
these  had  found  their  place  in  symbolic  writing :  For,  as 
hath  been  shewn,  when  Hieroglyphics  came  to  be  em- 
ployed for  mystery,  no  sooner  was  one  symbol  growa 
conunon  and  vulgar,  than  another  was  invented  of  a 
more  recondite  meaning  :  so  that  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  would  be  all  explored  to  pamt 
the  histories  of  their  Gods, 


^:  See  note.[000]  atthe  endof  thisBook,    . 

t  Such  as  the  several  Gentile  nations  of  Palestine  and  India., 

t  Deut.  iv.  14 — 21. 

)f  The' learned  Fourmont  thus  expresses  himseif  ^-^Jtfaii  powr 
parler  sitnplemeiu  \  Sf  sansfardy  Ufiiudra  ban  gri  matgre  en  revenir  4 
ceciy  que  lea  Egtfptiens  etment,  et^  s'iis  pensoient  un  peUy  devoient  ^e 
croire  eux  mSrnes  un  peupkfort  extravagant ;  on  n'apothebse  point  sans 
folk  le<  Oignons  et  ks  Asperges :  que  pensez  encore  des  Dieux  Oiseaax, 
Foissmiy  Serpens,  Crocodiles  ?  mats  nourseukment  ils  ataient  deifiS 
ies  animmx ;  ce  qui  est  plus  etrange  encore,  infatuez  de  la  JfJe-^ 
tempsycost ,  ils  s'etoient  enthousiwimez  la  dessus  de  Mystagogies  incom^ 
prehem>ibLs,  '  Leurs  pretres,  par  uh  zek  qu'on  ne  cOnnoit  pas  trop^ 
setoietit  rendas  Ies  Predicateurs  de  ces  mtmes  folies  \  ^  ils  en  avoient 
dans  leurs  conquetes,  ou  par  des  missions,  infect^  tout  I'lnde,  toute  la 
Chine,  tout  le  Japon.  Hefkx*  Cni.  sur  Ies  Hist,  des  Anc.Feuples. 
U)uu  i.  p.  22  j. 

A.  Besides 
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3.  Besides  the  adoration  of  almost  every  thing  existing, 
the  Egyptians  worshipped  a  thousand  Chimeras  of  their 
own  creation :  Some  with  human  bodies,  and  the  head 
or  feet  of. brutes;  others  with  brutal  bodies,  and  the 
heads  or  feet  of  men ;  while  others  again  were  a  fantastic 
compound  of  the  several  parts  of  beasts,  birds,  and  rep- 
tiles, terrestrial  and  aquatic:  For  besides  the  simpler 
method,  in  hieroglyphic  writing,  of  expressing  their  hero- 
gods  by  an  intire  plant  or  animal,  there  were  two  others 
which  the  more  circumstantial  history  of  those  deities 
brought  in  use.  Thus  when  the  subject  was  onjy  one 
single  quality  of  a  god  or  hero,  the  human  shape  was 
only  partially  deformed  *  ;  as  with  the  head  of  a  dog, 
hawl%  or  ram,  to  denote  fidelity,  vigilance,  or  strength; 
with  the  feet  and  thighs  of  a  goat,  to  represent  rusticity, 
agility,  or  lust;  and  this  gave  being  to  their  Anubis, 
Pan,  and  Jupiter  Ammon:  But  where  the  subject  re- 
quired a  fuller  catalogue  of  the  hero's  virtues  or  useful 
qualities,  there  they  employed  an  assemblage  of  the 
several  parts  of  various  animals  :  each  of  which,  in  hie- 
rojglyphic  writing,  was  significative  of  a  distinct  property  : 
in  which  assemblage,  that  animal,  more  peculiarly 
representative  of  the  God,  was  most  conspicuous.  This 
will  explain  the  verse  of  AnticUdcs  iq  his  hymn  to  the 
sun, , 

'HfXioc   tk    NoToio  "Ami  lEPAH  nOATMOP*E. 
The  sun  was  generally  expressed  by  ^  hawk  ;  but  this 
symbolic  hcetck^  under  various  considerations,  had   the 
various  parts  of  other  animals  added  to  it 

4.  That  animal  which  was  worshipped  in  one  city 
was  sacrificed  in  another.  Thus,  though  at  Memphis 
thifey  adored  tlie  ox,  at  Mendes  the  goat,  and -at  Thebes 
the  ram;  yet,  in  one  place  or  other,  each  of  these 
animals  was  used  in  sacrilSce  :  but  bulls  and  clean  calves 
were  offered  up  in  all  places.  The  reason  of  this  can 
only  be  that  at  Memphis  the  ox  was,  in  hieroglyphic 
learning  the  symbol  of  some  deity ;  at  Mendes  the  goat; 
and  at  Thebes  the  ram ;  but  the  bull  and  calf  no  where : 

jaeAbat,i,iy, 
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For  uhat  else  can  be  said  for  the  original  of  so  fantastical 
a  diversity  in  representative  .ddties  within  a  kingdom  of 
•one  national  religion ?— But  farther:  the  3ame  animal 
Vas  feaisted  in  one  place,  with  divine  honours  ;  'in  another 
it  was  pursued  with  the  direst  execrations.  Thus,  at 
Arsinoe,  the  crocodile  was  adored ;  because  having  no 
tongue  it  was  made  in  hieroglyphic  writing  the  symbol 
of  the  divinity  *  ; ,  elsewhere  it  was  had  in  horror,  as  being 
made  in  the  same  writing  the  symbol  of  Typhon  f  ;  that 
is,'  it  was  used  as  a  saard  character  in  the  history  both 
of  their  natural  and  citH  Theology. 

5.  Brute- worship  was,  at  y/r.v/,  altogether  objective 
to  their  hero-gods  ;  of  whom  animals  were  but  the  re- 
presentatives. This  is  seen  from  the  rdnk  they  hold  on 
^mcicnt  monuments  ;  from  tfie  unvaried  w  orsliip  of  some 
few  of  them,  as  the  u4pis,  which  still  continued  to  he 

'adored  as  the  representative  df  Osiris : — and  from  the 
express  testimony  of  Herodotus ;  who  says,  that,  when 
'the  Egyptians  addressed  the  sacred  Animal,  their  de- 
votions were  paid  to  that  God  to  whom  the  beast  be- 
longed J.  .  i     .    .  ■ 

6.  But  to  make  the  tnattcr  Still  plainer,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  most  early  brute- worship  in   Egypt 

•  was  not  an  adoration  of  the  living  animal,  but  only  of 
its  picture  or  image.  This  truth  Herodotus  seems  fo 
hint  dt  in  £ut6rpe,  where  he  says,  the  fegj^ptialis  erected 
tlife  first  altars,  images,  and  temples  td  the' J56ds,  and 

rcallTkl    thi&  'FI6UHES\  OF    ANfMALS  Oil  StonClS  ||.       NoW, 

w  ere  the  original '  of  brute-worship  any  bther  tJiaii  what 
is  here  supposed,  the  living  animal  must  have  beeniirst 

•  Plutarch,  in  general,  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  thus  .consi<kred 
the  crococfile ;  but  this  author,  for  private' ends,  delivering  a  Falje 
original  of  Animal -worship,  it  was  not  to  his  purpose  ta  t^ll  us  it 
was  so  considered  in  symbolic  urUing  :-^i  fA^it  iSi  i  K^oxo^fiX^  cmt1»( 

fAsy  ay>Maa<^  ur  fuvyii  yap  0  ^iTf^  ^oy^  ivfo(rhii  Jf  j-r-Dc  1;S.  &  Osir- 

+  The  subsequent  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  soon  made  tWs 
the  foundation  of  a  fable,  that  the  soul  of  Typhon  had  passed  into  a 
.  crocodile,— that  Tj/jp/ior*  had  assumed  that,  figure,  SfC,  See  iEliali's 
Hist,  of  Animals,  lib.  X.  cap.  21. 

•  •     X  0»  ^i  l»  Tnr»  «oX»«y»  ixaro*  tv^a'i  T«<  li  crft  awoliX/tfcT  fv;^o/t*«w»  Tp 
.  ^iZrti  Mr  i  TO  Buifiov — libkii.  c.  65. 

fwfli  ir  XiDotc*  iyikv^ui,  C.  4.  ' 
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iyoTshipped,  and  theVrniTage  of  it  t\'Ould  have  b^en  only 
an  attendant  siiperkitipn.  From  the  skcontd  cdM-i 
3iAS'DMENT,  and  Moses's  cxhortiition  to  obedience,  it  ap-' 
pears  that  the  Egj^plians  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus^  wor-i 
5hipJ)ed  no  hVing  animal,  bat  tlie  pictiire  or  image  only  : 
"Thou  shalt  !rave  no  other  G:ods  before  me.  Thou 
**  shalt*  not  make  unto*  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  ^ 
'*  likeness'bf 'any  thing'that  is  in  heaven  ahoveor  that  is 
"^'  in  the  earth  beneatli,  or  that'  is  in  the  water  under  the 
**' ^arth:  Thbii  shalt  riot  bow  down  thyself  to  them; 
^*  nor  serve  them*."  Thus  speaks  the  law  of  the  first 
table  ;  by  which  We  not  only  sec  that  brute-worship  was 
inVder  ap  image,  but  that  such  image  was  symbolical  of 
Gods  ^iifferent  from  the  g^nimal  pictured,  and  alluded  to 
in- the  \Vords,  Thou  shdlt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me. 
Anothel'  thing  obselrvable  in  tlic  law  is,  that  not  only  th6 
making'  pictures  and  inidge^  for  adoration  was  fofbiddeni 
but  the  simple  making  of*  them  at  all.  And  thus  the 
Jews  understood  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  hie^ 
roglyphics  were  forbidden  :;  a  strong  proof  of  then*  being 
tfre  source  of  the  idolatry  in  question.  Moses,  in  his 
exhortation  to  the  people,  paraphrases  and  explains  this 
law :  '*  I'ake  ye,  therefore,  good  heed  unto  yourselves  (for 
'^  ye  saw  7io  manner  of  similitude  on  the  daji  that  the 
*'  LOkT)  spake  to  you  in  Horeb,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
*'  fire)  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves  and  make  you  a  graven 
*'  image,  the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  wwz/e 
*^  brjeniale^  the  likeness  of  any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth, 
"  the  likeness'  of  any  \Vinged  fowl  that  flieth  in  the  air, 
*V  the  ljkei)e;ss  of  any  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  grolind, 
"  the  likeness  of  any  fish  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the 
^'  e^rth  f."  There  are  two  important  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  reason  of  this  exhortation,  for  you 
scrw  no  manner  of  nmilitude^  &;c.  The  first  is,  that  the 
Egyptian  brute- worship  was  symbolical ;  the  other,  that 
Moses's  prime  intention  was  to  warn  the  people  against 
representing  the  Gop  of  Israel  under  the  shape  of  men 
or  aninials,  in  the  guise  of  the  greater  Gods  of  Egypt. 

*  Exod.  XX.  3, 4, 5. 

'      i    *  f  Deut.  iv*  15,  16,.  17,  18. 

This 
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This  observation  will  open  our  way  to  another  circum- 
stance, which  shews  that  the  worship  of  the  living  animal 
was  not  yet  in  use  amongst  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  is, 
the  idolatrous  erection  of  the  gol^n  calf^.  The  people 
now  suspecting  they  had  lost  Moses,  whom  they  were 
taught  to  consider  as  the  vicegerent,  or  representative  of 
their  god,  grew  impatient  tor  another;  and,  besotted 
with  Egyptian  superstitions,  chose  for  his  representative 
.  the  same  which  the  Egyptians  used  for  the  symbol  of 
their  great  God,  Osiris.  Interpreters  seem  to  run  into 
two  different  extremes  concerning  this  matter,  some  con- 
ceiving that  the  Israelites  worshipped  an  Egyptian  God 
under  the  golden  calf;  though  the  worshippers  themselves 
expressly  declare  the  contrary :  **  These  (say  they)  be  thy 
•*  Gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land 
^*  of  Egypt  t«"  Others  suppose  the  calf  was  not  made  in 
imitation  of  any  E^ptian  symbol  whatsoever,  because 
it  was  the  livmg  Apis  that  represented  Osiris ;  but  we 
see  the  worship  of  the  living  animal  was  not  yet  intro- 
duced. However,  in  time,  and  in  no  long  time  neither, 
for  it  was  as  early  as  the  Prophets,  the  Egyptians  began 
to  worship  the  animal  itself;  which  worship,  as  might 
be  well  expected,  prevailed  at  length  over  that  of  its 
image.  Colunt  effigies  multorum  animalium-y  atqtie  ipsa 
HAGis  animaliaj  says  Pomponius  Mela  :j;  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  this  naturally  gave  buth  to  new  superstitions; 
for,  as  he  goes  on.  Apis  populorum  omnium  numen  est. 
Bos  mgePy  certis  maculis  insignis-^raro  fiascitur^  nee 
coitu  pecoris  (ut  aiunf)  sed  divinitus  &  coelesti*  igne 
conceptus. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  hie- 
roglyphics were  indeed  the  original  of  brute-worship: 
And  how  easy  it  was  for  the-Egyptians  to  fall  into  it 
from  the  use  of  this  kind  of  writii^,  appears  from  hence. 
In  these  hieroglyphics  was  recorded  the  history  of  their 
greater,  and  tutelary  deities,  their  kings  and  lawgivers ; 
represented  by  animals  and  other  creatures.  The  symbol 
of  each  God  was  well  known  and  familiar  to  his  wor- 
shippers, by  means  of  the  popular  paintings  and  en- 

*  She  note  [PPP]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

t  Exod.  xxxii.  4.  J  De  tit  orb,  lib.  i.  cap.  6.    . 

graving} 
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graviiigs  on  their  temples  and  other  sacred  monuments  * : 
f  o  that  the  symbol  presenting  the  idea  of  the  God,  and 
that  idea  exciting  sentiments  of  religion,  it  was  natural 
for  them,  in  their  addresses  to  any  particular  deity,  to 
turn  towards  his  representative,  mark  or  symbol.  This 
will  be  easily  granted  if  we  reflect,  that  wh^n  the  Egyp-» 
tian  priests  began  to  speculate,  and  grow  mysterious, 
they  ftigned  a  mvine  original  for  hieroglyphic  characters, 
in  order  to  render  them  still  more  august  and  venerable. 
This  would,  of  course,  bring  on  a  relative  devotion  to 
these  symbolic  figures ;  which,  when  it  came  to  be  paid 
to  the  living  animal,  would  soon  terminate  in  an  lUtimate 
worship. 

But  the  occasional  propensity  to  this  superstition  was, 
without  question,  forwarded  and  encouraged  by  the 
Priesthood ;  for  it  greatly  supported  the  worship  of  the 
hero-deities,  by  making  their  theology  more  intricate ; 
and  by  keeping  out  of  sight,  what  could  nqt  but  weaken 
religious  veneration  in  remote  posterity,  the  naked  truth, 
that  they  were  only  dead  men  deified.  And  these 
advantages  they  afterwards  improved  with  notable  address; 
by  making  those  Symbols  as  well  relative  to  new  con- 
ceived imaginary  qualities  and  influences  of  their  first 
natural  gods^  the  host  of  heaven,  as  to  what  they  pro- 
perly respected,  in  hieroglyphic  writing,  their  later  heroes 
and  tutelary  deities  ;  Which  trick,  invented  to  keep  the 
Egyptians  in  their  superstition,  spread  so  impenetrable 
an  obscurity  over  paganism,  as  hindered  the  most  saga- 
cious Philosophers  and  knowing  Antiquaries  of  Greece 
from  ever  getting  a  right  view  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  their  own  idolatry. 

And,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  it  was  the  design  of 
these  Egyptian  priests  to  commemorate  the  advantagi^ 
of  this  contrivance  in  the  celebrated  fable  f  of  Typhon*s 
WAR  WITH  THE  GoDs ;  who,  distressed  and  terrified  by 
this  earth-born  giant,  fled  fi'om    his  persecution  into 

*  This  account  is  supported  by  Heipdotus,  wher<  saying  that  thft 
Egyptians  first  of  all  raised  altars^  staiues,  and  temples  to  the  gods, 
he  immediately  adds,  and  engraved  anifrials  on  stone :  fiuffig  n  i^ 
uyiXfAolct  «}  nthi  $•©*>*  avovUfAtti  <rfi»i  vpamu  «}  ZflA  EN  AieOISI 
XtrAYTAI.    L.ii.c,  4, 

t  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  54.  Steph.  Ed.  informs  us,  tliat  this  was  an 
Egyptiau  fable :  a«  does  Zucian,  in  his  tract  Dc  Sacrjficiis. 
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Egypt.;,  and  there  hid  thefi^selves  each  und^:  the  form 
pf  a  s0yQral  ax  IM a  r,<  ■  Thi^  adventure  i$  relate^  by  Q vkl 
in  a  very  agreeabje  and  firtfal  manner^  where  be;  rnakes 
one  of  the  irtipious  Pierides  sing  it,,  in  their  congest  \vitl> 
the  Muses :  ,    ,  :  ,   , 

'    Bella  eanit  supertm:  Falsoque  in  hdneriR  gigahtes 

»    Ponity  ^  cfxtenuat  iDagnorum  fada^  deorum  ;  ' 

'    Efnissumqttc  ima de sedeTypheta  terrts  •  ' 

•'  Coslltilms  fecisse  fnetum  \  cunctosqfie  dcd'me 

'    Tergafugce:  donee fessos  jEgtptia  tellm 

'    Ceperit,  ^  sept  em  discretm  in  ostia  Nibis. 

'    Hue  quoqUe  terrigenam  "Oetusse  Typhdea' narrate 

Fa  se  MENTiTis  superos  celasse  figuris  : 
•    Duxque  gregis\  dixit^  jit  Jupiter :  unde  recurvis 

Nunc  quoque  formatus  Libys  est  cum  comibus  Amnion. 
'     Deities  in  corco^  p7vles  Semeleia  capro, 

Fele  soror  Phceii,  nivea  Satumia  vacccy 

Pkce  Venus  latuit;  Cytlenius  Ibidis  alis*. 

Typhon,  amongst  the  Egyptians,  was  the  exemplar 

of  impiety :  so  that  under  that  name  we  are  to  understand 

the  inquisitive y  wliich  the  priests  always  surnamed    the 

impious  (such  who  in  after- times  followed  the  celebrated 

"Euhemerus  of  Greece) ;  these,  in  a  malicious  search  into 

^the  genealogies  of  their  Gods,  had  so  near  detected  their 

■priginal,  and    consequently  endangered  their   worship, 

.that  the  priests  had  nothing  left  but  to  perplex  and  cm- 

i^broil  the  enquiry,  by  encouraging  the  symbolic  worship 

|as  explained  aljove.     Hence  this  fable  (in  which  tliey  ce- 

.lebrate4  the  subtilty  of  their  expedient)  that  .  Egypt  af- 

'forded  *a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Gods ;  who  there  lay 

•..hid  under  the /cpr//w  of  beasts. .  Where  we  must  observe, 

that  the  shg^pe  each  God  was  said  to  have  assumed  was 

! that  of  his  symbolic    mark  in   hieroglyphic  writing  f . 

.^liideed  Antonius  Liberalis:j:  differs  from  Ovid  in  the 

^'particular   transformations ;   and  Lucian  ||,    from   them 

"hoth;  but  this  rather  confirms  than  weakens  our  inter- 

*piretation;  since  each  God,  as  we  have  seen,  was  de- 

'noted  by  divers  hieroglyphics.    We  must  not  suppose, 

*  Metam.lib.  v.  fab.  5.  ^  .     ,     • 

t  See.  note  [QQQ]  at  the  epd  of  this  Book.  , 

.'.  ;  >Cap.  3C3cyijU  *. I  De  Sacrif.  .  '.       .      r 

• : .  ^ ,.  ;  *       "^        'r^  however, 
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however, ;  tbW  the  whole  6(  rtlifcir  distress  came  fc^m  the 
quarter  of  their  .enewiesi.)  Mckre  favourable  enquirers 
wQuJU  be  a.little  troublesooac.  And  the  same  expedient 
would  keep  them  at  a  distance  Hkewise.  The  Priests 
seem. tp. have' hrnted  at  this  case  likewise/  in  the  similar 
story,  tiiey  tald  Hepoddtus,  ^Vthat  Hercules  was.  very 
de^rousto'seoiJupiter,  who  was  by  no  means  coneehting 
to  this  interview  ;>  at  last  overcome  by  the  hero's  impor- 
tunity, .he.  elodeth'his  curiosity,  by  this  expedient;  he 
flayed  the  careassiof  a  lam;  and  mve^tiag  himself  witli 
the  skia  separa;ted  wjtli  the  head  from  the  body,  he  pre^ 
sented  himself  under: tlmt  appeai^ance  to  the  iaquirer  *." 
Herodotus.  Jiimself  seems  to  hint  at  something  like  the 
explanation  of  .the  fable  d£  Typlion  given  above,,  where 
speaking  of  Pan  soon  after,-  arid  on  the  same  occasion^ 
he  says;  "  The  Egyptians  represent  Pan  as  the  Grecians 
"  paint  him,'  with  the.faceiand  legs  of  a  goat.  Not  that 
'•  they  imagine  this  to  be  his  real  fonn,  which  is  the  same 
"  with  that  of  the  other  Gods*  But  I  take.no  satis^ 
-*'  faction  in.  recording  the  reason  they  give  for  repre^- 
^'  seating  him  in  this  manner t-'  From  tliese  two  difr 
ferent  v/ays  of  relating  the  circumstance  of  Jupiter's.and 
Pan's  disguises  under  a  brutal  form,  it  appears  that  tne 
Egyptian  priests  had  two  accounts  conceniing  it,  the  exo? 
tenc  and  the  esoteric.  Herodotus,  in  the  story  of  Jupiter, 
makes  no  scruple  to  record  the  first ;  but  the  other,  which 
concerns  Pan's  transformation, .  hedid  not  care  to  touch 
upon.  '    , 

■'  If  this  explanation  of  the  famous  feble  of  Typhon 
needed  any  further  support*  we  might  find  it  in  wimt  the 
Egyptian  Thcologers  continued .  to  deliver*  down  con* 
ceming  it.  ^  Diodorus  Siculus,.  speaking  of  the  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  true  original  of  Egyptian  brute-.worship, 
says,  that  the  priests  had  a  profound,  secret: concerning 

'rl9  fofijon  rov^i  c^%  rfdnyost.  'H^osvAca  deXrf^«»  ^ctyle;;  ilio^ci  tov  Aia,  t^ 
Tor  kn.  cd^Aciy  o^d^tpai  vv  utn8.  tiAoIj  ^i ,  ivsi  rt  X»T«tgMi»  rof  *H^«xX/aV 
Toy  Atcc  fAfiXfitficotcBeii^  xpior  iKottpav\»  'ttr^ot^Meci  rt  rriv  xtfaXifv  aitolafA^H^ 
f»  xp»oy  N^     h^vTA  rh  9Kx9i$    &ru  0%  tavT09  ivi^i^ai,     Lib.ii.  C.-^-         ' 

•f  — Ttf  Ilav^q  ruyaXfAat  xocrairi^  £AXi}iri(,  alyair^^uvov  x^  T^ayetf-xiXfoi. 
VTi   ToiSrey   veft»&y)ij^  f?y«(t.  f«ty>  .«\x'  cyAO>e#   Tor<7i  »7lXq«'7i  ^lor^r.  iytv  c% 

...,■.  .,:■■       ..  ^    .  .    ^    fc^. 
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it*  :  A  strong  presumption  that  this  liei^e  delivered  wi« 
the  secret ;  it  being  the  only  one  which/the  Priests  were 
much  concerned  to  ke&p  to  themselves ;  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  sp6ak  of  the  causes  assigmd  by  the 
Ancients  for  brute-worship*  What  the  Priests  thought 
fit  to  intrust  to  the  people  coficerning  this  matter,  the 
Sicilian  tells  us,  was  this  ;  That  the  Gai$  of  the  earhf 
times  being  few  in  number ^  and  so  forced  /»  yield  to  the 
,multitude  and  injustice  of  earth-bom  men,  assumed  the 
forms  of  divers  Jnimab,  and  by  that  means  escaped  the 
cruelty  and  violence  of  their  enemies ;  but  thaty  at 
lengthj  gmning  the  empire  of  the  worlds  they  conse- 
crated the  species  of  those  Animals  whose  forms  they  had 
assumed^  in  gratitude  for  that  relief  which  they  hck  re- 
ceived  from  them  in  their  distresses  -f.  The  moral  of 
the  fable  lies  too  open  to  need  an  Interpreter :  it  can 
hardly,  indeed,  be  any  other  than  that  we  have  here 
given.  But  Diodoms  aids  uis  in  the  discovery  of  that 
secret,  which  he  himself  appears  not  to  have  penetrated, 
where  he  says  that  Melampus,  who  brought  the  Mys- 
teries of  Proserpine  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  taught 
them  the  story  of  Typhon,  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  disasters  and-  swfferings  of  the  Gods  %.  Now  we 
have  shewn  ||  that  one  part  of  the  office  of  the  Hiero- 
phant  of  the  Mysteries  was  to  reveal  the  true  original 
of  Polytheism ;  whidi  instruction  could  not  be  conveyed 
more  appositely,  than  in  the  history  of  Typhon^  as  here 
explained.  From  the  whole  then,  we  conclude,  that 
this  was  indeed  the  profound  secret ^  which  the  Egyptian 
priests  had  concerning  it.  So  that  the  passage  of  Dio« 
dorus,  last  quoted,  not  only  supports  our  interpretation 
of  XhQ  fable  ofTyphon^  but  of  the  secret  of  the  Mysteries 
likewise. 
Only  one  thing  is  worth  our  notice,  that  the  Priests 

*  Oi  fiiv  'ic^i?;  »MTU9  »«ro|5/iflejf  t»  ioTiiet  w%^\  rirav  ty**^"? — ^"^^^  ^'  P*  ^4* 

^kim^\  It)  A^    tS.t©»«t«    Tgowa     ^hoipvyuv  rir  ufjt.6rilcc    x^  ^ieu  uvTSf 

Lib.  i,  p.  54. 

J' ro  ^»Ao»Tir«rfj^V<^«r«^ij  T<5»  $iiJr  ir^pW    Lib.  1. 
i  Div.Leg.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  i88>  kt. 

C^mr     should 
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should  think  fit  to  give  the  people  this  curious  origin  of 
brute-uorship :  We  have  observed,  that  ihey  promoted 
and  encouraged  this  Brutal -idolatry  in  order  to  hide  the 
weakness  of  their  Hero-worship ;  but  then  some  reason 
was  to  be  given  for  that  more  extravagant  super- 
stition :  so,  by  a  fine  contrivance,  they  made  the  cir-- 
cumstances  of  the  fable,  by  which  they  would  com- 
memorate their  address  in  introducing  a  new  superstition 
to  support  the  old,  a  reasmi  for  that  introduced  sup- 
port. This  was  a  fetch  of  policy  worthy  of  an  Egyptian 
priesthood. 

But  let  us  hear  what  the  Ancients  in  general  have  to 
say  concerning  the  beginning  of  bmte-'worship.  Now 
the  Ancients  having  generally  mistaken  the  origin  of 
Hieroglyphics^  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  mistaken 
in  this  likewise :  and  how  much  they  were  mistaken,  their 
diversity  and  inconstancy  of  opinion  plainly  shew  us :  And 
yet,  amidst  this  diversity,  Itie  cause  here  assigned  hath 
escaped  them;  which  had  otherwise,  'tis  probable,  put 
an  end  to  all  farther  conjecture.  But  as  they  chanced 
to  fall  uito  variety  of  wrong  opinions,  it  \^  ill  be  incum- 
bent on  me  to  examine  and  confute  them.  What  1  can 
at  present  recollect  as  any  way  deserving  notice,  are  the 
following ; 

They  suppose  brute-worship  to  have  arisen, 

1.  From  ih^  benefits  men  receive  of  animals. 

2.  From  the  doctrine  of  the  nietempsychosis, 

3.  From  the  use  of  asterisms. 

4.  From  the  notion  of  God's  pervading  all  things. 

5.  From  the  use  of  Animals  as  Symbols  of  the  divine 

nature. 

6.  From  the  invention  of  a  certain  Egyptian  king  for 

his  private  ends  oi  policy. 

These,  I  think,  are  all  the  opinions  of  moment.  And 
of  these,  we  may  observe  in  general,  that  the  fourth  and 
fifth  arfe  least  wide  of  the  tru5i,  as  making  brute-worship 
symbolical:  But  the  defect,  common  to  them  all,  is  that 
the  reason  assigned  by  each  concludes  for  the  universa- 
lity of  tliis  worship  throughout  paganism ;  whereas  it  was 
in  fact  peculiar  to  Egypt ;  and  seen  and  owned  to  be  so 
by  these  very  Ancients  themselves. 

Vox.  IV.  O  Digitized  Jy<JMgle 
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I.  The  first  opinion  is  that  we  find  in  Cicero  *,  who 
liupposes  the  original  to  be  ri  grateful  sense  of  benefks 
tecehedfrom  arAfnals. 

I .  This  labours  under  all  the  defects  of  an  inadequate 
ciiise,  afe  eoii'cluding  both  too  muchf,  and  t^oa  little: 
Too  rtAjchj'  betausC)  on  this  gitmbd,  brute- worship 
^diild  Mve  be^n  common  to  all  nations ;  but  it  was  pe- 
cafi^r  ^0  th€  Egyptian  and  its  cdonies:  Too  little.; 
i,  Beeaut^  oil  this' ground  none  blit  uscfiil  aftimals  should 
B^ve  been  worshipped ;  whereas  several  of  the  most 
useless  and  noxious  f  were  held  sacred.  i.  Plant-wor' 
ship  n^u'sl;  then,  in  the  nature  of  thiiigs,  have  beerf  prior 
%g  or  at  least  coeval  m  ith,  that  of  brutes.  But  it  was 
rriuch  la«er ;  and,  on  our  theory,  we  see  how  this  came 
fo  pass ;  th^  vegetable  world  would  not  be  explored,  to 
find  out  hieroglyphical  AMiogi^i^,  till  the  ammal  had 
been  exhausted. 

II.  Neither  could  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis^ 
mentioned  by  DiODORUs:};,  be  the  origin  of  brute-wor- 
ship: I.  Because  that  opinion  was  common  to  all  na- 
tions ;  but  brute-worship  peculiar  to  Egypt.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  metempsychosis  flourisheth,  at  this  day,  with 
greater  vigour  in  India,  than,  perhaps,  it  ever  did  in 
any  place  or  age  of  the  world ;  yet  it  occasions  no  wofr 
ship,  or  r^ligibus  veneration  to  those  animals  which  are 
supposed  the  recfeptacles  of  departed  spuls.  A  very 
excessive  charity  towards  them  it  does  indeed  afford. 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  not  only  as  this  peo- 
ple are  slink  into  the  moSt  sordid  superstitions,  but  be- 
cause, having  learnt  anirtial- worship  of  Egypt  ||,  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  had  any  natural  tendency 
to  inflaine  that  superstit-ioa,  they  had- by  this  time  bpen 

•  See  note  [RRR]  at  the  end  of  tLis  Book. 

f  See  ri&te  [SSS]  at  the  end  of  tliid  i'ook. 

I  BiDdoroy  delivers  this  original,  in  his  account  of  the  superstir 
tious  woi^hip  of  the  Apis :  T??  ^t  tS  jSoo«  wtf  rtf*??  a*Tw»»  *»ioi  fi^nT^ 
Tisyuflsf  ory  ri\iv\icrec>l^  *0^»Pt^<^,  ik  t5to>  i  "i^v^i  avre  jiilirvi,  lej  ^la 
fdvrec  Ms>,u  f^x^i  t5  wv  octi  ttctik  .rk^  aV«^»|^  tf^er  /bn^r»f«wir  ^ffk 
»riq  ftfl'ayiMf^tf^.     Lib.  i.  p.  34:. 

j|.  As  appears  from  hence,  that  those  few  anin!ia1s>  which  are  the 
objects  of  their  religious  worship,  are  such  as  were  formerly  ntost 
reverenced  in  fegypt;  and  into  such,  no  souls  ar6  dbbmed  by  the 
law  ef  transmigration ;  the  re&soit  of  whicli-  ihre  shall  see^  pi*sently, 

^        totally 
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totally  devoted  to  it.  2.  Because  the  hypothesis  which : 
makes  transmigration  the  origin  of  brute-worship,  must 
suppose  brutes  to  be  venerated  as  the  receptacle  oi  hu- 
tnan  souls  become  deified:  but  the  ancient  Egyptians 
deified  none  but  heroic  and  demonic  souh:  and  souls  of 
this  order  were  not  supposed  subject  to  the  common  law 
of  the  metempsychom^.  3.  The  intrusion  of  those, 
souls  into  brutal  bodies,  according  to  the  law  of  trans- 
migration, was  understood  to  be  a  punishment  for 
crimes.  Their  prison-house  therefore  could  never  be- 
come the  object  of  adoration ;  but  rather  of  aversion 
and  abhorrence ;  as  all  subterraneous  fire  was  amongst 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  as  that  of  purgatory  is 
amongst  the  modern.  4.  Lastly,  th^  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis  was  much  later  tlian  the  first  practice  of 
brute-worship ;  and  evidently  invented  to  remove  objec- 
tions against  Providence  f ,  when  men  began  to  speculate 
and  philosophise.  What  seems  to  have  given  birth  to 
this  opinion  of  the  origin  of  brute-worship,  was  the 
fancy  of  the  later  Egyptians,  that  the  soul  of  Osiris  re- 
sided in  the  Apis.  Diodorus  himself  supports  the  con- 
jecture: For,  reckoning  up  the'  several  opinions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  brute-worship,  when  he  comes  to 
that  of  the  metempsychosis,  he  delivers  it  in  a  popular 
relation  of  the  soul  of  Osiris  residing  in  the  Apis. 

III.  The  third  opinion  we  find  to  be  favoured  by 
LuciAN  X '  which  is,  that  the  Egyptian  invention  of 
distinguishing  the  Constellations,  and  marking  each  of 
them  "with  the  name  of  some  animal,  gave  the  first  occa^ 
sicnto  brute-worship.     But,  1.  the  same  objection  lies 

*  The  difference  betoveen  hiiroic,  demonic,  artd  AM»?<i«  sottls,  a^s  it' 
was  conceived  by  the  most  early  pagan?,  will  be  .explained  hferefirtter. 

t  See  Vol.  III.  Book  iii.  §3. 

X  0»  ^E  [a»7vs^ioi]  k^  uXKot,  ejU.io'CKvio  'maTO^Z  fxii^u .  Ttiltuv'  ix  yap.  ^h  I'm 
marrow  nil^,  ft;  »rt^ci)t  tup  aXXofr^  uvXaviut  re  k^  MoAtuvt  1^  s^  ifAU 
xinofiitvp,  ^vuhxa  fAoi^aq  iraiMvlQ  »  rotci  xtyio^/yot^it,  x^  oUitd  ^ua.  ioflet, 
ijietrof  alrSir  l^aT^igy  fiop^if  {AtJAifAicilAi—  afro  Tiuv  ^v  i^'li^a.  r»  AlyvAa 
moTivmiict  'Broiiilar'  »  yk^  vayltq  Alyvvlioh  ex  run  ^vu^ka  fM'tpteJv  tff^aivV 
s/bucyls^sflo,    a>Xi^    ^\,     fitXAoJjjai    fAoipjio-it  tx^iovlo'     xj    x^iov   f4.ev    (fiQ^Cif, 

«^f  r^«yoy  Mveartr,  oo-ot  aiyoxi^an  iharkp  ■  pui  fAv  x^  Tocvpof  i;  T(/x^y  ri 
mfia  TavfH  «Ci^o»I«i.  De^  A«troIogia,  t.  ii.  p.  3631  edit.  Reitzii, 
Amst.  4to.  1743. 
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against  this  solution  as  against  the  two  preceding:  for 
this  way  of  distinguishing  the  Asterisms  was  in  use  in  all 
nations;  but  brute-worsliip  was  confined  to  Egypt  and 
its  colonies.     2.  This  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  creates 
a  greater :  for  then  nothing  will  be  left  in  antiquity  *,  to 
account  for  so  extraordinary  a  custom  as  the  giving  to 
one  Constellation  the  form  of  a  ram,   to  another  the 
Yorm  of  a  scorpion,  &;c.  when,  in  the  apparent  disposi- 
tion of  those  stars,  tiiere  was  not  so  much  resemblance 
to  any  one  part  of  any  one  anima.1  as  was  sufficient  to 
set  the  fancy  on  work  to  make  out  the  rest.     But  if,  for 
distinction  sake,  those  things  were  to  have  a  name  which 
had  no  shape  t>  why  then,  as  being  of  such  regard  from 
their  supposed  influences,  were  they  not  rather  honoured 
with  the   titles   of  their   heroes  than  of  their   brutes? 
Would  the  polite  Egyptian  priests^  who  first  animalized 
the  Asterisms,  do  like  Tom  Otter  in  the  comedy,  bring 
their  Bulls  and  Bears  to  court  ?    would  they  exalt  them 
into   heaven,  before  they  had   made  any  considerable 
figure  upon  earth  ?     The  fact  is,  indeed,  just  otherwise. 
It  was  brute-worship  which  gave  birth  to  the  Asterisms. 
That  the   constellations  were  first  named  and  distin- 
guished by  the  Egyptians,  is  agreed  on  all  hands:  that 
they  were  much  later  than  the  beginnmg  of  brute-wor- 
ship, is  as  evident;  the  confused  multitude  of  stars  not 
being  thus  sorted  into  bands,  till  the  Egyptian  priests 
bad  made  some  considerable   progress  in   astronomy: 
But  brute-worship,  i\  e  know  from  Scripture,  was  prior 
to  the  time  of  Moses.     When  they  began  to  collect  the 
stars  into  Constellations,  a  name  was  necessary  to  keep- 
up  the  combination ;  and  animals,  now  become  the  re- 
ligious symbols  of  their  Gods,  afforded  the  aptest  means 
for  that  purpose :  For,  i.  It  did  honour  to  their  heroes : 
2.  It  supported   their  astrology   (which    always   went 
along,  and  was  often  confounded  with,  their  astrQnofm/)y 

*  I  say,  in  Antiquity  :  far  as  to  the  solution  of  this  point  by  the 
liberty  of  imagining,  nothing  is  more  easy.  The  French  author  pf 
the  Ilistoiy  of  the  Heavens  has,  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination, 
removed  all  these  difficulties ;  not  only  without  any  support  from 
Antiquity,  but  even  in  defiance  of  it. 

"Arfot  -  -  -  -  4rat»  in  ^aiyofu 
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it  being  understood  to  imply  that  their  country  Gods  had 
now  taken  up  their  residence  in  Constellations  of  benig- 
nant influence. 

IV.  Nor  is  there  any  better  foundation  for  the  fourth 
opinion;  which  is  that  of  Porphyry*;  who  supposes 
that  the  doctrine  of  God  s  pervading  all  things  was  the 
original  of  brute-worship.  But,  1 .  It  proves  too  much : 
for  according  to  this  notion,  every  thing  would  have 
been  the  object  of  divine  worship  amongst  the  early 
Egyptians ;  but  we  know  many  were  not.  2,  Accord- 
ing to  this  notion,  nothing  could  have  been  the  object  of 
their  execration ;  but  we  know  many  were.  This  no- 
tion was  never  an  opinion  of  the  people,  but  of  a  few  of 
the  learned  only :  4.  And  those,  not  of  the  learned  of 
Egypt,  but  of  Greece.  In  a  word,  this  pretended 
original  of  brute- worship  was  only  an  invention  of  their 
late  Philosophers,  to  hide  the  deformities,  and  to  sup- 
port the  credit  of  declining  Paganism. 

V.  Akin  to  this,  and  invented  for  the  same  end,  is 
what  we  find  in  JAMBLiCHUsf;  namely,  That  brutes 
were  deified  only  as  the  symbols  ofthejirst  Causey  con- 
sidered in  all  his  attributes  and  relations.  Groundless 
as  this  fancy  is,  yet  as  it  is  embraced  by  our  best  philo- 
logists, such  as  Cudworth,  Vossius,  and  Kircher,  on 
the  faith  of  those  fanatic  and  inveterate  enemies  to 
Christianity,  Porphyry  and  Jamblichus,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  expose  it  as  it  deserves.  This  will  be  the  best 
done  by  considering  the  rise  and  order  of  the  three  great 
species  of  idolatry.    The  first,  in  time,  was,  as  wc  have 

tywvaty  ui  i  h>'  uvQ^vTn  iaodh  to  ^tTov  ^i^xdi y,  Sn  ^v^ri  iv  fMVu  if^^uvu 
tv)  y^i  KAitcKmufftf,  aAX»  o'yt^ov  n  etvTfi  ha,  mecpluv  hix^tp  tup  ^vuv"  ho 
i»f  Tijir  dcooroitav  wa^fAaCov  maip  {wo». — De  Abst.  lib.  iv. 

i*  n^oTiPoy  hi  90%  ffttXo^eci  rmf  Aiyvv\iu9  to»  rpovof  T)!f(  ^t^Xoy^a^  hte- 
fAfifiVffen'  urot  ya^  tvp  fvffty  t»  vracno^f  x^  rm  hfjue^^iott  tu»  ^iu¥> 
fUfxtfAifh  N^  avrol  ruv  iAvr%*u»  x^  awoKiK^VfAfAituf  t^  iu^atuv  towoft  iUoitui 

afttmi  Xoytt^  ha  arv[j£6\tiP,  Tfiovop  Tiva,  uTTilvTFkfO'etlo'  h  ^i  rvp  ^mup 
hufAUifyiu,  rip  aX^dtiav  tup  iliup  ha  rup  ^avi^up  tlnipup  vvtyfci'^^otlo' 
iliorof  S»  ;(«ip«v}a  vatla  ru  x^iiTlovot  ofAOiva-n  rSn  itvohtriqup,  x^  /3tf- 
Xpfioei  avra  aya^p  Stm  «rXf)pSir  ha  Tn;  xar»  to  h/pttr^p  fAifA.io'M^,  tin^tti 
jc^  ftVToi  rh  «r^e0fopef  avToTi  rfovop  TVf  tuxfvfji^ipfii  ip  toT^  av^Zo>JOii 
^rmytty\»%  v^ofi^n^tp*    De  Myst.  ^gypt.  §  7*  ^'  ^* 
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shewn,  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  \  and  this 
continued  unmixed  till  the  institution  of  political  Society  : 
Then,  another  species  arose,  the  deification  of  dead, 
kings  and  lawgivers.  Such  was  the  course  of  idolatry 
in  all  places  as  well  as  in  Egypt :  but  there,  the  nietliod 
of  recording  the  history  of  their  hero  Gods,  in  improved 
hierogli/phics,  gave  birth  to  the  third  species  of  idolatry, 
bruterxvorship ;  and  this  was  peculiar  to  Egypt  and  its 
colonies.  Now  as  the  method  used  by  all  nations,  of 
ingrafting  hero-zvorship  on  star-worship,  occasioned  the 
Philologists  to  mistake  *  tlie  former  as  symbolical  of  the 
latter;  so  the  method^  used  by  the  Egyptians  (men- 
tioned a  little  before)  of  supporting  brute-worship,  which 
was  really  symbolical  of  their  hero  Gods,  made  the 
same  writers  think  it  to  be  originally  symbolical  of  star 
Gods,  and  even  of  the  first  Cause.  Thus  the  very 
learned  Vossius  fell  into  two  mistakes:  i.  That  hero- 
worship  was  symbolical  of  star- worship :  2.  That  brute- 
worship,  was  symbolical  of  it  likewise.  The  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  the.  system  of  phjsical-theology,; 
which  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  last  sciences  of  the  Egyp- 
tian schfiol,  was  supposed  to  be  the  first;  and  hero-wor- 
sliijp^  which  was  indeed  the  first  religion  of  the  Egyptian 
church,  was  supposed  to  be  the  last.  This  is  no  more 
than  saying,  that  (for  reasons  given  before)  the  Magis- 
trate would  very  early  institute  the  worship  of  their 
dead  beaefe,ctors,  and  that  ^e  Philosopher  could  have 
no  occasion^  till  n?any  g^ges  afterwards  (when  men  grew 
inquisitive  or  licentio\i$),  to  hid,e  the  ignominy  of  i^  by 
making  those  hero  Gods  only  shadowy  Beings,  and  no 
mtore  than  enabtenas  of  the  several  parts  of  mature  f. , 

Now  though  the  doctrine  of  this  eovly.  physical  Theo- 
logy, as  explained  by  the  Greeks,  makes  very  niuch  for 
the  high  antiquity  of  Egyptian  learning  the  point  I  am 
concerned  t;o  prove ;  yet  as  my  only  ej^  is  trvith,  ifi  all 
these  enquiries,  I  can,  with  the  same  pleasurfi,  confute 
a«  error  which  supports  my  system,  that  I  have  in  de- 
tecting those  which  made  against  it 

Th,e  comjmop  i\otion  of  these  Phitolijgi^,  we  a^, 
bcing3  Hero-worslup,  by  consequjence,  very  low;   and 

*  See  Book  iii.  §  $• 

t  See  note  tTTT]'at  the  end  of  this  Book.  ' 
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as  soiiie  of  theii'  followers  hawe  pursued  that  conse- 
quence, I  shall  beg  leave  to  examine  their  reasonings. 
The  learned  author  of  the  Comectiom  pushes  the  m&tler 
very  tar: — "It  does  not  appear  from  this  table  [the- 
"  Sembine]  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  any  idols  of 
"  hurnan  shape,  at  the  time  when  this  table  was  com- 
•*  posed ;  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  images 
*'  herein  represented,  before  which  any  persons  are 
"  described  in  postures  of  adoration,  being  the  figures 
**  of  birds,  beasts,  or  .fishes ;  this  table  seenis  to  have 
"  been  delineated  before  the  Egyptians  worshipped 
"  the  images  of  men  and  women;  which  was  the 

*^    tAST    AND     LOWEST    STEP    OF    TMEIR    IDOLATRY*."    , 

Now  the  whole  of  this  observation  will,  I  am  afraid, 
only  amount  to  an  illogical  comsequmce  drawn  from  a 
false  fact ;  let  the  reader  judge.     AU  the  images  (he 
says)  herein  represented,  before  which  any  persons  are 
described,  in  postures  of  adoration,  are  the  Jigures  of  . 
birds,  beasts,  wtd  jidies.     I  was   some  time  in  doubt 
whether  the  learned  writar  and   I  had  seen  che  same 
table :  for  in  that  given  us  %  Kircber,  the  whole  body 
of  the  picture  is  filled  up  with  the  greater  Egyptian  Gods 
•in  HUMAN  shape;  before  several  of  which,  are  other 
human  figures   in   postures   of  adoration;    unkss  the 
learned  writer  will  confine  that  posture  to  kneeling.; 
which  yet  he  brings  no  higher  than  the  time  of  Solomont. 
Some  of  these  worshippers  are  represeated  smryicingX; 
others  in  the  act  of  offering ;  and  offering  to  Gods  in- 
throned  ||.     One  of  which  figures  I  have  caused  to  he 
engraved^,  where  a  mummy  from  Kirchcr's  CEdipm^^ 
will  shew  us  what  sort  of  idol  it  is  which  we  see  wor- 
shipped by  offerings  4*+-     With  regard  to  the  kneeling 
postures  of  adoration,  to  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  thede 
are  in  a  narrow  border  of  the  table,  which  runs  round 
the  principal  copipartments.     The  learned  writer  indeed 
seems  to  make  a  matter  of  it,    ^i  that  all  the  images  that 
*^  fcneel  are  represented  as  paying  their  worship  to  some 

'^  8acr.  and  Prof.  iii«t.  of  tbe  Worid  ^conneoted,  -toI.  ii.  p.  320; 
+  ibid,  p.  317. 

$  As  at  [S.  y.l  II  As  at  [T.  <D.]  [q.  S.]  and  [S.  X.] 

V  See  Plate  IX.  fig,  1.  **  Fig.  2.  ft  Eg.'  1. 
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^-  apirnal  figure;  there  not  being  one  instance  or  repre- 
"  sentation  of  this  worship  paid  to  an  image  of  human 
**  form,  either  on  the  border  or  in  the  table*/'  But 
surely  there  is  no  mystery  in  this  The  table  was  ap- 
parently *tnade  for  the  devotees  of  Isis  in  Rome  f.  Now, 
amongst  the  Romans,  brute-worship  was  so  uncommon, 
that  the  artist  thought  proper  to  mark  it  out  by  the  most 
distinguished  posture  of  adoration;  wliile  the  worship  of 
the  greater  Hero-Gods,  a  worship  like  their  own,  was 
sufficiently  designed  by  the  sole  acts  of  offering  and  sa- 
crifice. 

But  supposing  the  fact  to  have  been  as  the  writer  of 
these  (Connections  represents  it ;  how,  I  ask,  would  his 
^consequence  follow,  That  the  table  was  made  before 
the  Egyptians  xvorshipped  the  images  of  men  and  rvo- 
men?  It  depends  altogether  on  this  supposition,  that 
Brute-worship  was  not  symbolical  of  Hero-worship ;  but 
the  contraiy  hath  been  shew^n.  The  learned  author 
himself  must  own  that  Apis,  at  least,  was  the  symbol  of 
$he  Hero-God  Osiris.  But  can  any  one  believe,  he  was 
not  worshipped  in  his  own  figure  before  he  was  deli- 
neated under  that  of  an  ox  ?  To  say  the  truth,  had  this 
,  author's  fact  been  right,  it  had  been  a  much  jiister  con- 
sequence, That  the  table  was  made  after  the  Kgyp- 
tians  had  generally  left  off  worshipping  the  imugcs  of 
.men  and  zcomen  I  for  it  is  certain,  the  symbolic  uorj^hlp 
of  brutes  brought  human  images  into  disuse.  AV'ho  en 
doubt  but  human  images  of  Hero-Gods  were  used  in 
Egypt  long  before  the  time  of  Strabo  ?  yet  he  tells  us  j:, 
that  in  their  temples  (of  which  he  gives  a  general  de- 
scription) they  either  had  no  images,  or  none  of  liun.  m 
form,  but  of  some  beast.  He  could  not  mean  in  tho^e 
temples  dedicated  to  animals;  for  where  hud  been  tUe 
wonder  of  tliat ?  nor  will  this  disuse  ot  human  images 
appear  strange  to  those  who  reflect  on  what  hath  been 

•  Sacr.  and  Prof.  Hist,  of  the  World  connected,  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 
f  See  note  [UUU]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

ri*  iU  TO  rifjt,tv<^, .  <3fC.— — /xiTa  ^1  ra,  wfovvXtua,  0.  »iug  v^vei«»  tx"'* 

9r6fAjofffo»,  aX\i  tut  sOshym  ^vuv  jm^,  Oeogr,  lib.  xvii.  pp.  ii5^> 
^159.  Amst.  edp 
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said  of  these  Symbols^  which  being  supposed  given  by 
the  Gods  themselves,  their  use  in  religious  worship 
would  be  thought  most  pleasing  to  the  givers. 

This  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  these  con- 
siderations :  1 .  That  the  age  of  the  table  is  so  far  from 
being  of  the  antiquity  conceived  by  the  learned  writer, 
that  it  is  the  very  kitest  of  all  the  old  Egyptian  monu- 
ments ;  as  appears  from  the  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  hie- 
roglyphic characters  in  it.  '2.  That  op  almost  all  the 
obelisks  *  in  Kiixher  s  Theatrum  Hierogb/phiaim,  which 
are  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  we  see  adoration  given 
to  idols  in  human  form ;  and  likewise  in  that  very  way 
the  learned  author  so  much  insists  upon,  namdy,  Ge- 
nti/lexioA 

Thus,  though  from  the  Befubine-tabk  mthing  can  be 
concluded  for  the  high  date  of  heroic  image-worship,  yet 
notliing  can  be  concluded  for  the  low.  However  the 
learned  writer  will  still  suppose  (what  everyone  is  so  apt 
to  do)  that  he  is  in  the  right ;  and  therefore  tries  to 
maintain  his  ground  by  fact  and  reason. 

His  argument  from^c^  stands  thus : — "  The  Egyp- 
"  tians  relate  a  very  remarkable  fable  of  the  birth  of 
''  these  five  Gods.  They  say  that  Rhea  lay  privately 
"  with  Saturn,  and  was  with  child  by  him ;  that  the 
*'  Sun,  upon  finding  out  her  baseness,  laid  a  curse  upon 
"  her,  that  she  should  not  be  delivered  in  any  month  or 
"  yedr :  That  Mercury  being  in  love  with  the  goddess 
**  lay  with  her  also ;  and  then  played  at  dice  with  the 
"  Moon,  and  won  from  her  the  seventy-second  part  of 
"  each  day,  and  made  up  of  these  winnings  five  days, 
"  which  he  added  to  the  year,  making  the  year  to  consist 
"  of  three  hundred  sixty-five  days,  which  before  con- 
**  sisted  of  three  hundred  sixty  days  only ;  and  that  in 
**  these  days  Rhea  brought  forth  five  children,  Osiris, 
"  Orus,  Typho,  Isis,  and  Nephthe.  We  need  not  en* 
*•  quire  into  the  mythology  of  this  fable ;  what  I  remark 
*^  from  it  is  this,  that  the  fable  coul<)  not  be  invented 
^'  before  the  Egyptians  had  found  out  that  the  year  con- 
"  sisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  and  con- 

*  Namely,  the  Lateran  of  Ramesses,  the  Flaminian  of  Psamini- 
tichtts,  the  Salluttian^  and  the  ConstaQtinopolitsm. 

"  sequently 
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"  sequently  that  by  their  own  accounts  the  five  deities 
'^  said  to  be  born  on  the  five  iTdi^vftfyaM,  or  addhional 
*'  days,  were  not  deified  before  they  knew  that  the  year 
'^  had  these  five  days  added  to  it;  and  this  addition 
"  to  the  year  was  made  about — a.  m.  2.665,  a  little 
"  after  the  d^.th  of  Joshua  *." 

I  agree ,  with  this  learned  author,  -that  the  fable  could  . 
not  be  hvoented  before  the  Egyptians  had  found  o^t  ika^ 
the  year  conmtefl  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  days ;  I 
agree  with  him,  that  the  addition  of  the  five  days  might 
be  made  about  a.  m.  2665 ;  but  I  deny  the  consequence, 
that  the  foe  Gods  were  not  deified  before  this  addition  to 
the  year ;  nay,  I  deny  thiat  it  wBl  follow  from  the  fable, 
that  the  makers   and  venders  of  it  so  thought:     What 
hath  misled  the  learned  writer  seems  to  be  his  supposing 
that  the  fable  wbh  made  to  commemorate  the  deification 
of  the  five  G  ods,  whereas  it  was  made  to  commemor;adbe  the 
insertion  of  the  five  days ;  as  appears  from  its  beiog  tobl 
in  that  figurative  and  allegoric  manner  ki  which  the  Egyp- 
tians usually  convieyed  the  history  of  tbeir  scietice :  a^ 
k  was  ever  the  way  of  Antiquity,  to  mafce  tfee  Gods  a 
pBcrt^,  in  order  to  ^ve  the  greater  reverence  to  the  tnyjen- 
tions  of  men.  A  desigm  to  commemorate  the  fime  (f  deif- 
catiiM  was  so  absurd  a  thing  in  the  (politics  of  a  Pagap 
priest,  that  we  can  never  bdieve  he  had  any  thing  of  Aat 
kind  in  view :  k  was  his  business  to  tbix>w  the  Go^ihead 
ha(^  before  all  time ;  or  at  least  to  piace  it  from  time 
immemorial.     But  a(Wtting  the  maker  of  this  fable  in- 
tended to  celebrate  in  general  the  history  of  these  five 
gods,  *can  we  thi»k  that  be,  who  was  hunting  after  the 
naarveUous,  would  confine  bis  invention  within  ihe  in- 
closuce  <3f  datesV  a  matter  too  of  so  dangerous  ,a  najtui^e 
to  be  insisted  on.     We  know  (and  we  now,  partly,  see 
the  reason  of  it)  that  the  andent  mytlK)logi^  affected 
to  GonfiMind  all  chroaology ;  a  misdii^f  which  bath  so 
shaken  the  cmzf  edifioe  of  ancient  times,  that  the  hest 
chronologists  have  rather  huried  thaixs^fves  in  its  ruins, 
than  been  able  to  lead  othei^  thrcM^ighit:  besideii,  it  is 
evidesit  that  ooew  lies  were  every  y^u*  told  of  itbeir  old 
Gods.    JjeX  him  wlpio  douhts  of  this,  oonsfider  what  ad- 
ditions following  poets  aod  theolog^s  ha/ve  made  t^  tbe 
*  Coimect.  vol,  ii.  pp.  283,  284; 
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fables  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  had  recorxied  of  the 
Gods ;  additions,  seen,  by  their  very  circaaistances,  not 
to  have  been  invented  when  those  ancient  bards  sung  of 
their  intrigues.  In  these  later  fables  we  freq^uently  find 
the  Gods  of  Greece  and  Egypt  concerned  in  adventures, 
whose  dates,  if  measured  by  determined  synchronisms, 
would  bring  down  their  births  to  ages  even  lower  than 
their  long  established  worship.  The  not  attending  to 
this  has,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  egiegiously  misled  the 
incomparable  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  ancient  ChrO" 
notogy.  Thus  the  same  author  *,  Plutarch,  tells  us,  in 
the  same  place,  of  another  Egyptian  fable  which  makes 
Typkon  beget  Hierosolymus  and  Judaus  rf-.  But  what 
then  ?  must  we  believe,  that  Typhon  was  no  earlier  than 
the  name  of  Jadseus  r  must  we  not  rather  conclude,  that 
this  was  a  late  story  invented  of  him  out  of  hatred  atnd 
contempt  of  the  Hebrews  ? 

In  a  word,  this  practice  of  adding  new  mythology  to 
their  old  divinity  was  so  notorious,  that  the  learoed* 
Connector  of  sacred  and  profane  history  could  not 
himself  forbear  taking  notice  of.it:  ■*  The  Egyptians 
*'  (says  be)  having  first  called  their  heroes  by  the  names 
"  of  their  sidcrial  and  elementary  deities,  addep  in 

*^  TIME  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LlfE  AND  ACTIONS 
"   OF  SUCH  HEROES,    A    MYTHOLOGICAL  tfCCOWWif  o/M^ir 

"  philosophical  opinions  concerning  the  Gods  whose 
*'  names  had  been  given  to  such  heroes  J."    . 

"  But,  (says  this  writer)  had  Osiris,  Orus,  Typko, 
^*  Isisy  and  Nephthe^  been  esteemed  deities  before  this 
"  additional  length  of  the  year  was  apprehended,  we 
*^  should  not  hwot  had  this^  hut  some  other  fabulom 
**  account  of  their  birth  transmitted  to  us  ||."  Here 
the  premisses  and  conclusion  are  severally  propped  up 
by  two  false  suppositions ;  the  premisses^  by  this,  that 
the  fable  was  invented  to  commemorate  the  origin  ofthesd 
gods ;  and  the  conclusion,  by  this,  that  we  have  no  other 
fabulous  account  of  their  birth. 

•  Is.  &  Os.  ' 

t  TacitoB  »eems  to  allude  to  this  paltry  fkble :   Quidam^  regnsatt 
Isidcy  exundantem  per  JSEgyptum  rmUitudinemj  ducibut  Hierosolyma 
k  Juda,  prosimas  in  terras  cpsprmrntmni  J^i«t.  11^*  v.  cap.  2. 
I  Connect,  vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  3«i,  H  lb-  P*  ^^•• 
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From  fact,  the  learned  writer  comes  to  reason ;  and 

speaking  of  the  Egyptian  Hero-Gods,  who,  he  supposes, 

were  antediluvian  mortals,   he  says :  — "  But  I  do  not 

"  imagine  they  were  deified  until  about  this  time  of  cor- 

^'  recting  the  year ;  for  when  this  humour  first  began, 

**  it  is  not  likely  that  they  made  Gods  of  men  but  just 

"  dead,  of  whose  infirmities  and   impeifections   many 

^^  persons  might  be  living  witnesses :  but  they  took  the 

"  names  of  their  first  ancestors,  whom  they  had  been 

"  taught  to  honour  for  ages,  and  whose  fame  had   been 

^  growing  by  the  increase  of  tradition,  and  all  whose 

"  imperfectbns  had  been  long  buried,  that  it  miglit  be 

"  tliodght  they  never  had  any. — It  is  hard  to  be  con- 

"  ceived  that  a  set  of  men  could  ever  be  chosen  by  their 

**  contemporaries  to  have  divine   honours   paid  tliem, 

^*  whilst  numerous  persons  were  alive,  who  knew  their 

'*   imperfections,  or  who  themselvss  or  their  immediate 

**  ancestors  might  have  as  fair  a  pretence,  and  come  in 

*'  competition  with  them.     Alexander  the  Great  had  but 

"  HI  success  in  his  attempt  to  make  the  world  believe 

•*  him  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon;  nor  could  Numa 

**  Pompilius,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  make  Komulus's 

^  translation  to  heaven  so  firmly  believed,  as  not  to  leave 

"  room  for  subsequent  histonans  to  report  him  killed 

"  by.  his  subjects.     Nor  can  I    conceive   that   Julius 

"  Caesar's  canonization,  though  it  was  contrived  more 

*'  politically,  would  ever  have  stood  long  indisputable, 

*^  if  the  light  of  Christianity  had  not  appeared  so  soon 

^^  after  this  tinie  as  it  did,  and  impaired  the  credit  of 

*'  the  heathen   superstitions.     The  fame   of  deceased 

"  persons  must  have  ages  to  grow  up  to  heaven,  and 

*v  divine  honours  cannot  bie  given  with  any  shew  of  de* 

"  CENCY,  but  by  a  late  posterity*." 

He  says,  it  is  not  likely  they  made  Gods  of  men  but 
just  dead^  of  who^e  infirmities  and  imperfections  many 
persons  might  be  living  witnesses.  How  likely  shall  be 
considered  presently;  but  that  they  did  in  fact  do  so,  is 
too  plain,  methinks,  to  be  denied.  The  learned  £u- 
sebius,  a  competent  judge  (if  ever  there  was  any)  of 

*  Connect*  vol.  ii.  pp.  ^86,  a 87. 

ancient 
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ancient  fact,  delivers  it  as  a  notorious  truth,  that  in  the 
early  ages,  those  wlio  excelled  in  wisdom,  strength,  or 
valour,  M  ho  had  eminently  contributed  to  the  common 
safety,  or  had  greatly  advanced  the  arts  of  life,  were 
either  deified  during  life,  or  ininiediately  on  their  de- 
cease *  :  This  he  had  reason  to  believe,  for  he  had  good 
authority,  the  venerable  history  of  Sanchoniathon  the 
Phenician;  which  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the 
origin  of  Hero-worship,  and  expressly  says  the  deifi- 
cation was  immediate :  And  surely,  when  men  were' 
become  so  foolish  as  to  make  Gods  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, the  likeliest^  as  vvell  as  most  excusable  season  was, 
while  the  heat  of  gratitude,  for  new-invented  blessings, 
kept  glowing  in  their  hearts  ;  or,  at  least,  while  the  sense 
of  those  blessings  was  yet  fresh  and  recent  in  their  me- 
mories ;  in  a  word,  while  they  were  warmed  with  that 
enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  which  our  great  f)oet  so 
sublimely  describes : 

"  'T\yas  virtue  only  (or  in  Arts  or  Arms, 
"  Diffusing  blessings,  or  averting  harms) 
*^  The  same,  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obey'd, 
"  A  prince,  the  father  of  a  people  made. 
"  On  him  their  second  providence  they  hung, 
*'  Their  law  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  tongue, 
"  He  from  the  wondVing  furrow  call'd  the  food ; 
**  Taught  to  command  the  fire,  controul  the  flood, 
"  Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  th'  abyss  profound, 
"  And  fetch  th'  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground  f." 

Was  there  any  wonder  in  this,  that  he  who  taught  man- 
kind to  subject  all  the  elements  to  their  use,  should,  by 
a  rude  admiring  multitude,  be  adjudged  a  fieing  of  a 
superior  order  ? 

BuU  they  took  the  names  of  their  Jirst  ancestorSy  whose 
fame  had  been  growing  up  by  the  increase  of  tradition. 

*  — Tp»To»  ^i  aXKQif  c^ui  avTUi  Im  y^q  pi^avli^'  rtr?  iw*  cvtiffn  run  xar* 


w^pi»vlai9  ^ufTeiq  rt  hi  x}  ^i1«  TiXtwIii'  Sii^  t^-tf  9f«i^»y.    Praep.  Evang. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

f  Essay  on  Man,  £p.  iii. 
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Without  doubt,  the  ancestors,  men  deified,  and  which, 
as  being  extreme  earty,  may  be  callecl  thejfr^^,  had  a 
very  large  and  spreading  reputation.  But  how  was  this 
procured  but  by  an  early  apotheosis  ?  which,  by  making 
them  the  continual  subject  of  hymns  and  panegyrics,  pre- 
served them  from  the  oblivion  of  those  unlettef'd  ages : 
And  in  fact,  the  fame  of  all,  but  those  so  deified,  Was 
very  soon  extinct  and  forgotten. 

— And  all  whose  imperfections  had  been  IdAg  buried^ 
that  it  might  be  thought  they  never  had  any*  By  this, 
one  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  Hero-Gods  of  Greece 
aftd  Egjrpt,  whose  deification  the  learned  writer  would 
bring  thus  low,  had  nothing  unseemly  told  of  them  in  their 
Legends  :  Which,  were  it  tiue,  the  argument  woulil 
tittve  some  weight.  But  what  school-boy  has  not  read 
of  the  rogueries  which  the  Pagan  worshippers  have  every 
where  recorded  of  their  Gods  ?  Are  not  these  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  deification  by  that  very  age  which 
saw  both  their  virtues  and  their  vices ;  but,  with  the  fond- 
ness of  times  newly  obliged,  saw  nothing  but  in  an  ho* 
nourable  light  * ;  and  so  unhappily  canonized  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  together,  and,  in  that  condition,  de- 
livered them  all  down  to  posterity  ?  Not  that  I  suppose 
(for  1  have  just  shewn  the  contrary)  that  late  poets  and 
mythologists  did  not  add  to  the  tales  of  their  forefath^s. 
I  can  hardly  believe  Jupiter  to  have  been  guilty  of  all 
the  adulteries  told  of  him  in  Ovid  :  But  this  one  may 
safely  say,  that  unless  he  had  been  a  famed  Adulterer, 
in  early  traditidli,  his  latei*  worshippers  had  never  dared 
to  invent  so  many  odious  stories  of  tbe  &>e  of  gods  and 
men. 

But,  it  is  hard  to  be  conceived  that  they  should  have 
divine  honours  immediately  paid  them,  because  their  con-, 
temporaries  might  have  as  fair  a  pretence,  (md  come,  in 
competition  with  them.  I  understood  that  none  wer6 
deified  but  those  whose  benefits  to  their  fellow-citizens, 

*  — Quee  ista  justitia  est,  nobis  succeosere,  quod  talia  dicimus  de 
diis  eorum  ;  &  sibi  non  succen&ere,  qui  hsec  in  Theatris  libentissime 
spect^nt  crimina  deorum  suorum  ?  &  quod  essfet  iacredibile,  nisi  con* 
testatissime  probaretur,  baec  ipsa  theitrica  crimina  deorum  suorum 
IN  HONOREM  iNSTiTUTA  suwT  eorundcm  deorum.  August,  de  civit, 
Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  lo. 
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or  to  mankind  at  large,  were  very  emment ;  and  that 
all  with  these  pretensions  were  deified ;  so  that  I  scarce 
know  what  to  make  of  this  observation. 

— But  Alexander  and  Casar'^  apotheoses  were  scorned 
dnd  laughed  at  *.  And  so  they  deserved.  For  if  they, 
or  their  flatterers  for  them,  would  needs  affect  ddfication 
in  a  learned  and  enlightened  age  and  place,  no  other 
Gould  be  expected  from  so  absurd  an  attempt.  £ut  then 
those,  who  knew  better  how  to  lay  a  re^gious  project, 
found  I'HD  impediment  from  their  wearwe^y  to  its  execution. 
Thus  Odin  t>  about  this  very  Cassar's  time,  aspired  to 
immedi^t^  worship  amongst  a  rude  and  barbaroos  peo- 
ple (the  only  scene  for  playing  the  farce  with  success), 
ind  had  as  good  fortune  in  it,  as  either  Osiris,  Jupiter, 
or  Belus.  ' 

— Nor  could  Nurha  Pompilhis  make  Ronmlm^s  ttans- 
^  lotion  to  hecroin  so  Jirmly  believed,  as  not  to  leave  rcmn 
for  subsequent  historians  to  report  him  killed  by  his  sub- 
jects. Here  the  writer  conscieus  that  Antiquity  opposed, 
his  hypothesis  of  the  late  deification  of  their  early  heroes, 
with  many  glaring  examples  to  the  contrary,  has  thought 
fit  t6  produce  one  J  which  he  fancied  he  could  deal  with. 
Romulus's  translation  was  never  so  Jirmhf  believed  but 
that  suBSKCiuEKT  HisTORFANS,  S^c.  As  if  at  all  times 
speculative'  inen  did  not  see  the  ori^h  of  their  best  es- 
t^blisbied  Hero-Gods  :  As  if  we  could  forget,  what  th6 
learned  writer  hiAiself  takes  care  to  fell  us  in  this  very 
place,  that  Euhemetus  Messenius  wrote  a  book  to  prote 
the  ancient  gods  of  the  heathen  world  to  have  been  only 
their  ancient  kings  and  commanders  \\. 

The  fame  of  deceased  persons  (says  he)  mtitt  have 
&ges  td  groxv  up  to  hewven. — Must!  that  is,  in  spite  of 
a  barbarous  multitude,  who  would  make  Gods  of  thetii 

•  Plutarch  uBeu  this  very  argument  against  Euhemerus,  to  jH-ove 
that  fheir  country  gods  never  were  irtortal  Men.  ni^»  IS.  hJ  02.  p.  641. 

f  Odinus  supremvs  est  4*  ahtiquissimus  Asarum,  qui  omnes  res 
^uber'nat ;  atque  etidiKsi  cctteri  Diis  potentes  sinty  omnes  tamen  ipsi 
ifu^rciunty  ut  patri  Hberi. — Cum  Pompeius  dux  quidam  Romanorum 
Orientem  belHa  truestar et,  OdinuB  ex  Asia  hue  in  septentrionem  Jur 
gkbat.  £dda  Snorronis  apud  Thorn.  Bartholin,  de  Antiq.  Daniow 
pp.  648  Se  65*2. 

t  SC*  note  [XXX]  at  the  end  of  this  Bock. 

ii  P.  288.    See  tb»  Divine  Legation,  Book  iii.  §  6. 
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out  of  hand :  in  spite  of  ancient  Story,  which  tells  us 
plainly,  they  had  their  wicked  wills. 

— And  divine  honours  cannot  be  given  with  any  'shew 
of  decency  but  by  a  late  posterity.  It  must  be  con- 
fessedy  the  Ancients  observed  much  decency  when,  in 
the  number  of  their  greater  Gods,  they  admitted  ra- 
visbers,  adulterers,  pathics,  vagabonds,  thieves,  and 
murderers. 

But  now  the  learned  writer,  in  toiling  to  bring  hero- 
worship  thus  low,  draws  a  heavier  labour  on  himself ; 
to  invent  some  probable  cause  of  the  apotheosis :  that 
warmth  of  gratitude  for  god-like  benefits  received,  which 
ancient  history  had  so  satisfactorily  assigned  for  the  cause, 
being  now  quite  out  of  date.  For  when  gratitude  is  suffered 
to  cool  for  many  ages,-  there  will  want  some  verj  strong 
machine  to  draw  these  mortals  up  to  heaven.  However, 
our  author  has  supplied  them  with  a  most  splendid  ve- 
hicle. "  Some  ages  after  (says  he)  they  descended  to 
*V  worship  heroes  or  dead  men. — The  most  celebrated 
"  deities  they  had  of  this  sort  were  Cronus,  Rhea, 
**  Osiris,  Orus,  Typhon,  Isis,  and  Nephthe ;  and  these 
"  persons  were  said  to  be  deified  upon  an  opinion  that, 
*•  at  their  deaths,  their  souls  migrated  into  some  star, 
^*  and  became  the  animating  spirit  of  some  luminous 
"and  heavenly  body:  This  the  Egyptian  priests  ex- 
"  pressly  asserted. — Let  us  now  see  when  the  Egyptians 
"  first  consecrated  these  hero-gods,  or  deified  mortals. 
**  To  this  I  answer,  Not  before  tliey  took  notice  of  the 
"  app^ai'apces  of  the  particular  stay^s  which  they  ap- 
**  propriated  to  them.  Julius  Caesar  was  not  canonized 
**  mitiUthe  appeafance  of  the  Julium  SiduSy  nor  could  the 
**  Phenicians  have  any  notion  of  the  divinity  of  Cronus 
^-  until  they  made  some  observations  of  the  star  which 
"  they  imagined  he  was  removed  into  *.'* 

He  soysy  the  Egyptian  priests  expressly  asserted 
that  these  persons  were  said  to  be  dei/ied  upon  an  opinion 
that  at  their  death  their  souls  migrated  into  some  stari 
And  for  this  he  quotes  a  passage  out  of  Plutarch's  tract 
of  Isis  and  Osiris;  which  I  shall  give  the  reader  in 
Plutarch's  own  words,  that,  he  may  judge  for  himself. 
Speal^ing  of  the  tombs  of  the  Gods,  he  says :  But  the 
•  Connect,  val.  ii.  pp.  281,  28f^,  283. 
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prices  affirm  not.ordy  of  these,  but  of  all  the  otber.Ghdtf^ 
of  that  tribe  which  were  mt  unbegottem  mr  immortal, 
that  their  dead  bodies  are  deposited  ama^gst  them  and 
presei'ved  with  great  care,  but  that  their:  mik  illu* 
ndnaie  the  stars  in  heaven  *• .  All  here  asserted,  ia  that 
the  Egyptians  thought  the  souls  of  their  bero*gods  had 
jnigrated  into  some  star;  but  not  Ae  least  intimation  . 
thftt  they  were  detfied  upon  this  opinion  of  \their  mgra^ 
tion.  These  ^retwo  very  differeot  things.  The  opinion 
of  their  .nik^ation  niight,  for  any  >th)ng  said  by  Plutarch^ 
be  an  after  superstition ;  nay  we  shall  make  it  very  prd- 
babte  that  it  was  so ;  for  the  Con?2JSCtor  not  resting  on 
this  authority,  as  indeed  he  had  small  reason,  casts  about 
for  some  plausible  occasion,  how  men  come  to  be  dei- 
fied upon  so  strange  an  opinion ;  and  this  he  tnakes  to 
be  their  first  mtice  of' the  appearance  of  a  particular 
'star.  But  how  the  new  appearance  of  a  star  should 
make  men  suppose  th^e  soul  of  a  dead  ancestor  was. got 
into  it,  and  so  l^ecome  a  God,  is  as  hard  to  conceivje 
as  hpw  Tenterden  steeple  should  be  the  cause  of  Gopd- 
win-Sands.  Indeed  it  was  natur^-l  enoMgb  to  imagipe 
such  an  Im^wtia,  when  the  cultivation  of  Judicial  .(^^ 
trology  had  aided  a  growing  superstition  to  belifeve  that ' 
their  tutelary  God  had  chpsen  the  convenient  residence 
of  a  culminating  star,  in  order  to  shed  his  best  influence 
on  his  own  race  or .  people.  This  seems  to  be  the  truth 
of  the  case:  and  this,  I  believe,  was  all  the  Egyptian 
priests,  in  Plutarch,  meant  to  say,  . 

But  from  a  sufficient  cause,  tliis  Tiewjippearance  is 
becoine  (before  the.  concJusioa  of- the  paragraph)  theo^^ 
cause  of  deification:  Julius  Cmsar  taas  not  (sahomz^ 
until  the  appearance  of  the  Julium  Sidus :  nor  could 
the  Phenicians  have  any  notion pf  the  divinity  ^Cronus 
ufitil  they  made  some  observations  of  the  star,  which  they 
ifTi^ined  he  was  removed  into.  As  to  Caesar's  .apo- 
(liec^is,  it. was  a  vile  imitation  of  those  viler  flatteries  pf 
'Alexander's  successors  in  Greece  and. Egypt;  and  the 
Jidium  Sidus  an  incident  of  no  othei\cons!eq.uence  than 

*  Ov  fcoyoy.  l\  rirav  ot  i^t'if.Kfy^a^tv^  «mA  «;  tup  u)\Xco9  BtS9»  oaoi  fi9 
Steph.  8vo. 
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to  save  his  sycophants  from  blushing.  Cut  abandoned 
Couitiers  and  prostitute  Senates  never  wait  for  the  de- 
claration of  Heaven :  and  when  the  slaves  of  Rome  sent 
a  second  tribe  of  Monsters  to  replenish  the  Constel- 
lations, we  find  that  Augustus^  Tiberius,  Claudius,  ^e. 
who  rose  into  Gods  as  they  sunk  below  humanity,  had 
no  more  Stars  in  their  favour  than  Teague  in  the  Com- 
mittee. But  of  all  cases,  the  Phenicians'  seems  the 
hardest:  who  with  their  infinite  superstitions  could  yet 
Jiave  no  notion  of  Cronus's  divinity,  till^  they  had  read 
his  fortune  in  his  Star.  I  am  so  utterly  ata  loss  to  know 
what  this  can  mean,  that  I  wUi  only  say,  if  the  reader 
cannot  see  how  they  might  come  by  this  notion  another 
way,  then,  either  he  has  read,  or  I  have  written^  &  great 
deal  to  very  litde  purpose. 

yi.  We  come  now  to  th«  last  cause  assigned  by  the 
Ancients  for  brute-worship,  as  we  find  it  in  Eusebius  *; 
namely.  That  it  was  the  invention  of  a  certain  king,  for 
hi^  private  ends  of  policy,  to  establish  in  each  city  the 
exclusive  worship  of  a  different  animal,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent eonfederaeies  and  combinations  against  his  Govern- 
ment. That  an  Egyptian  king  did  in  fact  contrive  sqdi 
a  political  institution  one  may  safely  allow,  because,  on 
this  very  supposition,  it  will  appear  that  brute-worship 
had  another  and  prior  original.  For  it  is  not  the  way 
ef  Politicians  to  invent  new  Religions,  but  to  turn  those 
to  advantage  which  they  find  already  in  use.  The  cun- 
ning, therefore,  of  this  Egyptian  monarch  consisted  in 
founding  a  new  institution  of  intolerance^  upon  an  old 
established  practice  in  each  city  of  different  animal- 
worship*  But  supposing  this  king  of  so  peculiar  a  strain 
©f  policy  that  be  would  needs  invent  a*  new  Religion; 
How  happened  it  that  1^  did  not  employ  hero-worship 
to  this  purpose  (so  natural  a  superstition  that  it  became 
universal)'  rather  than  the  whinasical  and  monstrous 
practice  of  brute-worship,  not  symbolical,  when  direct 
hero^'worship  would  have  served  his  purpose  so  much 
better;  religious  zeal  for  the  exclusive  honour  of  a  dead 
.  citizen  being  likely  to  rise  much  higher  than  reverence  to 
a  compatriot  animal  ?  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
i^  this.  Brute-worship  bemg,  tiben  the  favourite  super- 
*  Sec  Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  p.  3064  ^       '  t 
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stition  of  the  people,  the  politic  monarch  chose  that  for 
the  foundation  of  his  contrivance.  So.  th^t  we  must 
needs  conclude,  this  pretended  cause  to  be  as  defective  as 
the  rest 

These  were  tjie  reasons  the  Greek  writers  gave  for 
brute-worship  in  general.  But  besides  these,  they  inr 
vented  a  thousand  fanciful  causes  of  the  worship  of  this 
or  that  animal  in  particular  j  which  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  recount. 

On  the  whole,  sp  little  satisfaction  did  these  writers 
afford  to  the  learned  Fqurmont  (who  yet  is  for  making 
something  or  other  out  of  every  rag  of  Antiquity,  which 
he  can  pick  up  and  new-line  with  an  Etymology),  that 
he  frankly  owns  the  true  original  of  brute- worship  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  imaginable  to  find  out :  Si  on  riom 
demandoit  (says  he)  de  quel  droits  tel  ou  tel  dieu^  avoit 
sous  ltd  telou  telanimaly  pour  certain^  rien  deplus  drf^ 
flcile  d  deviner  *. 

However,  amidst,  this  confusion,  the  Greeks,  M*e 
see,  were  modest.  They  fairly  gave  us  their  opinions, 
but  forged  no  histories  to  support  tliem.  The  Arabian 
writers  were  of  another  cast :  it  was  their  way  to  fi-ee 
themselves  from  these  perplexities  by  telling  a  story: 
Thus  Abennephi,  being  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
Egyptian  worship  of  a  fly,  invents  this  formal  tale,  That 
the  Egyptians  being  greatly  infested  with  these  insects, 
consulted  the  oracle,  and  were  answered,  that  tbey  mu^t 
pay  them  divine  honours.  See  then,  says  this  dexterous 
writer,  the  reason  of  our  finding  so  many  on  the  obelisks 
andpyramds. 

But  of  all  the  liberties  taken  with,  remote  Antiquity, 
sure  nothing  ever  equalled  that  of  a  late  French  writer, 
whose  book,  intided,  Histoire  du  Ciel,  accidentally 
fell  into  my  hands  as  this  sheet  was  going  to  the  press, 
Kircher,  bewildered  as  he  was,  had  yet  some  ground 
for  his  rambles.  He  fairly  followed  Antiquity :  un- 
luckily indeed,  for  him,  itr  proved  the  ignis fatuus  ot 
Antiquity  5  so  he  was  ridiculously  misled.  However,  he 
had  enough  of  that  fantastic  light  to  secure  his  credit  as 
a  fair  writer.     But  here  is  a  man  who  regards'  Antiquity 

♦*  Reft.  Crit*  sur  les  histoire*  des  anciens  peuplcs,  Ut.  ii.  §  4. 
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no  mofc  than  if  be  thooght  it  all  imaginary,  Hke  his 
countryitah,  Handouin.  At  least,  he  tells  us  in  express 
ivdrds,  that  the  study  of  the  tedious  and  senseless  writ- 
ings of  Herodotus,  Plato,  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Por- 
phyry, arid  sueh  like,  is  all  labour  lost.  The  truth  is, 
these  volatile  Writers  can  neither  «st  in  fact  nor  fable ; 
Imt  are  in  letters  what  Tacitiis's  Romans  were  in  civil 
'govfernmerit,  who  could  neither  bear  a  perfect  freedom, 
nor  a  thorough  slavery*.  Only  with  this  additional 
perversity,  that  when  the  inquiry  is  after  Truth  they  be- 
tray a  strange  propensity  to  Fable ;  and  when  Fable  is 
their  professed  subject,  they  have  as  untimely  an  appe- 
tite for  Truth;  thus,  in  that  philosophical  Romance 
cMed  La  vie  de  Setkos^  we  find  a  much  juster  account 
of  old  E^ptian  wisdom  than  iti  all  the  pretended  if  «>r 
Voire  de  Ciel.  This  Historian^s  System  is,  that  all  the 
civil  and  reli^ous  customs  of  Antiquity  sprung  up 
from  AGRICULTURE ;  nay  that  the  very  Gods  and  God- 
desbes  themselves  were  but  a  part  of  this  all- bounteous, 
harvest  t  • 

Nee  ulla  interea  est  inaratcB  gratia  terrce. 

Now  the  two  most  certain  facts  in  Antiquity  are  these, 
."  That  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heaven^ly  bo- 
dies arose  from  the  visible  influence  they  have  on  sub- 
lunary things;"  and  "  That  the  country-gods  of  all  the 
civilized  nations  were  dead  men  deified,  wliose  benefits 
.to  their  fellow-citizens,  or  to  mankind  at  large,  had 
.  procured  them  divine  honours."  Coulcl  the  reader  think 
either  of  these  were  likely  to  be  denied  by  one  who  ever 
looked  into  an  ancient  book;  much  less  by  one  who 
pretended  to  interpret  Antiquity?  But  neither  Gods 
nor  Men  can. stand  before  a  systejn.  This  great  adven- 
turer assures  us  that  the  whole  is  a  delusion ;  that  An- 
tiquity knew  nothing  of  the  matter;  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  not  worshipped  .for  their  influences ;  that 
Osiris,  Isis,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Mercury,*  nay  their  ^ 
very  hero-gods,  such  as  Hercules  and  Minos,  were  not 

*  This  ¥h'ew8  why  Locke  is  no  favourite  of  oirr  historiiri,    J  ai 
'  lA  le  TREs-ENNuiEux  traitc  de  Locke  sur  Ventmdement  humain,  &c. 
Vol.  i.  pp.  387,  388. 

t  Sec  pp.  99,  315,  81  passim,  vol.  i.  Ed.  Par.  1739,  8vo. 
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mortal  men  nor  zeomen ;  nor  mdeed  any  thing  but  the 
letters  of  an  ancient  alphabet ;  the  mere  figures  which 
coHiposed  the  symbolic  directions  to  the  Egyptian  hus- 
bandmen  *.  And  yet,  after  all  this,  he  has  the  modesty 
to  talk  of  Systemes  BizARREsfj  and  to  place  the 
Netvtonian  system  in  that  number.  |t  would  be  imper- 
tineilt  to  ask  this  writer,  where  was  his  regard  .to  Anti- 
quity or  to  Truth,  when  we  see  he  has  so  little  for  the 
public,  as  to  be  wanting  even  in  that  mere  respect  due  to 
every  reader  of  common  apprehension?  and  yet  tbii 
System^  begot  by  a  delirious  imagination  on  the  dream 
of  a  lethargic  pedant,  is  to  be  called  interpreting  Anti- 
quity %.  However,  as  it  is  a  work  of  entert^^ininent, 
where  Agriculture  has  the  top  part  in  the  piece,  and 
Antiquity  is  brought  in  only  to  decorate  the  scene,  it 
should,  raethinks,  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Would  it  not  therefore  be  a  considerable  improvement 
to  it,  if,  instead  of  saying  the  Egyptian  husbandmen 
found  their  gods  in  the  symbolic  directions  for  their  la-*- 
bour,  the  ingenious  author  would  suppose  that  they 
turned  them  up  alive  as  they  ploughed  their  furrows, 
just  as  the  Etruscans  found  their  god  Tages  || :  This 
would  give  his  piece  the  niaroellotiSy  so  necessary  in 
works  of  this  nature,  corrected  too  by  the  probable, 
that  is,  3ome  kii)d  of  support  from  Antiquity,  which  it 
now  totally  warits.  Besides,  the  moist  glebe  of  .Egypt, 
we  know,  when  impregnated  with  a  warm  Sua,  w^s  of 
old  famed  for  hatching  men^  and  monsters. 

To  return,     Erom  what  hath  been  last  said,  we  coqr 
elude,  That  the  ^rue  ori^nal  of  bruteimrship  yv^  tXi» 

*  See  Qote  [Y YY]  at  the  end  of  t;bi?  Book. 

+  See  p.  122  of  his  Pevi^ipu  de  riiistoire  du  Ciel. 


sulcus  altius  «sset  iaipre^sus,  extitisse  repente,  &  eum  adfatus  esse, 
qui  ar^bas.  Is  ^yutei?*  Tagesy  ut  in  Jijjm  est  E,tru8cqr\jni,  pueiili 
specie  dicitur  visus,  sed  j^cnili  fuisse  prudentia,  &c.  Cic.  dc  Diy. 
lib,  ii.  cap.  23. 

efi^t^  Ai^$  Syya-m^,  TEKE  «  ^ii^tf^o^  APOTPA.   II.  ii.  ver.  54- 
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uiSe  of  symbolic  writing :  an3,  consequently,  that  Sym- 
bols were  extreme  ancient;  for  brute-worship  was  na- ' 
tional'  in  the  days  of  Moses.  But  Symbols  were 
invented  for  the  repository  of  Egyptian  wisdom ;  there^ 
fore  the  Egyptians  were  very  learned  even  from  those 
early  times ;  The  point  to  be  proved. 

And  now,  had  this  long  discourse  on  the  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics  done  nothing  but  afford  me  this  auxiliary 
proof,  which  my  argument  does  not  want,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  made  it  shorter.  But  it  is  of  much  use  be- 
sides, for  attaining  a  true  idea  of  the  eastern  elocu- 
tion (whose  genius  is  greatly  influenced  by  this  kind  of 
writing),  and  is  therefore,  I  presume,  no  improper  in- 
troduction to  the  present  volume,  whose  subject  is  the 
religion  and  civil  policy  of  the.  Hebrews.  The  excellent 
Mr.  Mede  pointed  to  this  use:  and  the  learned  Mr.  Dau- 
buz  endeavoured  to  prosecute  his  hint,  at  large;  but 
falling  into  the  visions  of  Kircher,  he  frustrated  much 
of  that  service,  which  the  application  of  hieroglyphic 
learning  to  scripture  language  would  otherwise  have 
afforded. 

A  farther  advantage  may  be  derived  from  this  long 
discourse:  it  may  open  our  way  to  the  true  Egyptian 
Wisdom ;  which  by  reason  of  the  general  mistakes  con- 
cerning the  origin,  use,  and  distinct  sf)ecies  of  Hiero* 
glyphic  writing,  hath  been  hitherto  stopped  up.  The 
subject  now  lies  ready  for  any  diligent  enquirer;  and  to 
such  an  one,  whose  greater .  advantages  of  situation, 
learning,  and  abilities,  may  make  hitn  more  deserving 
of  the  public  regard,  I  leave  it  to  be  pursued. 

But  whatever  help  this  may  afford  us  tovyards  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  Wisdom,  yet, 
what  is  a  greater  advantage^,  it  will  very  much,  assist  us 
in  the  study  of  the  Grecian ;  and,  after  so  many  instances 
given  of  this  use,  one  might  almost  venture  to  recom- 
mcip.dv.these  two  grand  vehicles  of  Egj'ptian  learning  and 
religipn,  Jthe.MysTERiES  treated  of  in  a  former  volume, 
and  the  hieboglyphics  in  the  present,  as  the  cardinal 
points  on  which  the  interpretation  of  Greek  an-fj^ 
ijuiTY  should  from  henceforth  turn. 
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SECT.    V. 

THE  course  of  my  argument  now  brings  me  to  exa- 
mine a  new  hypothesis  against  the  high  antiquity  of 
Egypt,  which  hath  the  incomparable  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton for  its  Patron ;  a  roan,  for  whose  fame  Science  and 
Virtue  seemed  to  be  at  strife.  The  prodigious  discove-* 
ries  he  had  made  in  the  natural  world,  and  especially 
that  superiority  of  genius  which  opened  the  way  to  those 
discoveries,  hath  induced  some  of  his  countrymen  to 
think  fiim  as  intimate  with  the  moral ;  and  even  to  be* 
lieve  with  a  late  ingenious  Commentator  on  his  Optics, 
that  as  every  thing  which  Midas  touched,  turned  to 
gold,  so  all  that  Newton  handled  turned  to  demon- 
stration. ♦  ' 

But  the  sublimest  understanding  has  its  bounds,  and, 
what  is  more  to  be  lamented,  the  strongest  mind  has  its 
foible.  And  this  Miracle  of  science,  who  disclosed  all 
nature  to  oiir  view,  when  he  came  to  correct  old  Time, 
in  the  chronology  of  Egypt,  suffered  himself  to  be  se* 
duced,  by  little  lying  Greek  mythologists  and  story- 
tellers, from  the  Urosken  of  Moses,  into  the  thickest 
of  the  Egyptian  darkness.  So  pestilent  a  mischief  in 
the  road  to  Truth  is  a  favourite  hypothesis:  an  evil,  we 
have  frequent  occasion  to  lament,  as  it  retards  the  pro-  - 
gress  of  our  enquiry  at  almost  every  step.  For  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  Sir  Isaac's  Egyptian  chronology  was 
fashioned  only  to  support  his  Grecian ;  which  he  erected 
on  one  of  those  sublime  conceptions  peculiar  to  his 
amazing  genius. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  any  private  System  that  I 
take  upon  me  to  consider  the  arguments  of  this  illus- 
trious man.  The  truth  is,  his  discourse  of  the  empire  of 
Egypt  contradicts  every  thing  which  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  have  delivered  concerning  these  ancient  peo- 
ple. Though  some  therefore  of  his  admirers  may  seem 
to  think  that  no  more  harm  can  derive  to  religion  by  his 
contradicting  the  ifiiar/ory,  than  by  his  overturning  the 
Astronomjfy  of  the  Bible,  yet  I  am  of  a  different  opi-  . 
iiion ;  because,  though  the  end  of  the  sacred  history 
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was  certainly  not  to  instruct  us  in  Astronomy,  yet  it 
was,  without  question,  written  to  inform  us  of  the  va- 
rious fortunes  of  the  People  of  God ;  with  whom,  the 
history  of  Egypt  was  closely  connected.  I  suspect, 
therefore,  that  tHe  espousing  this  hypothesis  may  be  at- 
tended with  very  batl'  consequences  in  oof  disputjes  with 
Infidelity*  The  pnesent  Xum,  indeed,  of  Prefer  thinking 
is^  to^xtdl  tte  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  as  ain  adi'antage 
to  their  cause;  jind  'consequently  to  urge  Scripture, 
whifch  bears  full  evidence  to  that  antiquity,'  as  a  ftdthful 
relater  of  ancient  facts;  yet  these  advantages  being  chi* 
tnerfcal,  as  soon  as  they  are  understood  to  be  so,-  we 
shall  see  the  tibi^rary  notio^i,  of  the  low  antiquity  of 
Egypt,  become  the  fashionable  doctrine;  and,  what  all 
good  mert  \^dll  be  sori^  to  find,  ifce  great  name  of  Ni)W*- 
T^ON  set  agaiii.Ht  the  Bible.  .  « 

It  is  therefore,  as  I  say,  for  the  sake  of  Scripture, 
dnd  from  no  foolish  fondness  for  dny  private  opinion, 
that  1  Cake  lipon  me  to  examine  thefiJysHem  of  this  in- 
coiTiparable  person. 

His  whole  argument  i6v  the  low  antiquity  of  Egypt 
may  be  hummed  up  in  this  syllogisni : 

Gsiiiis  advanced  Egypt  from  a  state  of  Imrbaiity  to 
civil  poUcy.-^Gsiki^  and  SesostrisJ  were  the  same.—^ 
Therefore  E6yp^  was  advanced  from  a  state  of  bat ba- 
rity  io  civil  policy  in  the  time  of  Sesostris. 

And  to  fix  the  time  of  Se^ostris  M'ith  precision,  he 
-endeavours  to  pirovie  him  to  be  the  saitie  with  Sesac; 
But  this  latter  Identity  not  at  all  afFectihg  the  present 
^nestidn,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  consider  it 

Now  the  minor  iii  this  slyJlogism  being  the  question- 
able term,  he  has  employed  his  whole  discourse  in  its 
support  Ail  then  I  have  to  do,  is  to  shew  that  Osiris 
and  Sesostris  werie  ridt  one,  but  two  persons,  living  iti 
very  distant  ages. 

And  that  none  df  thfe  favourers  of  this  systetn  miay 
havie  any  pretence  to  say,  that  the  great  Author  s  rea- 
sonings Are  hot  fairly  drawn  out  and  enforced,  I  shall 
transcribe  them  just  as  I  find  them  collected,  ttoethod- 
ized,  and  presenti^id  dnder  one  view  by  his  learned  and 
ingenious  Apologist: — "  He  [Sir  Isaac  Newton]  has 
•*  found  it  tnote  teasy  to  lower  the  pretensions  of  the 

/^  Ancients 
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"  Ancients  than  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  the  Mo^ 
"  dems.  Many  of  his  opinions,  that  are  in  truth  well 
^^'  founded)  pass  for  dreams ;  and  in  particular  his  argu^ 
"  ments  for  settluig.  the  time  of  Sesostris,  which  the 
"  Greeks  never  knew,  have  been  answered  with  scurri- 
"  lily, — I  shall  lay  together  here  tl)e  evidences  that  have 
"  convtoced  me  of  the  truth  of  Ws  conclusion,  because 
"  he  has  not  any  where  collected  aH  of  tbem. 

"  1 .  That  Osiris  and  Bdcclius  were  the  same,  \<^as  ge-^ 
nerally  agiPeed  by  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  and  is 
therdbre  ont  of  (Question ;  and  that  the  great  actions 
rektitd  of  Sespstris  are  true  of  Sesac,  and  the  diflRsr-t 
ence  between  them  is  oriy  naminaly  is  affirmed  by 
Josephius. 

'*  2,  Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  both  Egyptian  kings*, 
who  conquered  Ethiopia;  and  ytt  there  nev^r  wa$ 
but  oilie  Egyptian  king  that  wa&  master  of  Ethiopia. 
"  3i  Both  were  Egyptian  kings,  thai  with  a  prodt- 
^us  army  and  fleeb  invaded  and  snbdtied  all  Asia 
northward  as  &r  as  Tanais^  and  eastward  as  far  as 
the  Indian  ocean.. 

**  4.  Bf^h  set  iip  pillars  in  all  their  conquests,  signi- 
fying what  sbrt  of  resistance  the  inhabitants  had  made: 
Palestine,  in  particular,  appears  to  have  made  little 
or  none,  to  them.; 

"  5.  Both  passed  over  the  Hellespont  into.  Europe^ 
met  with  strong  opposition  in  Thrace,  and  were  there 
in  great  hazard  of  losing  their  army. 
"  6.  Both  had  with  them  in  their  expeditions  a  great 
number  of  foster  brothers,  who  had  been  all  born  on 
the  same  day,  qpd  bred  up  with  them. 
"  7.  Both  built  or  exceedingly  embellished  Thebes  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

"  8.  Both  changed  the  face  of  all  Egypt,  and  from  an 
open  country  made  it  impracticable  for  cavalry,  by 
cutting  navigable  canals  from  the  Nile  to  all,  the 
citiesr 

*^  9.  Doth  were  in  th?  utmost  danger  by  the  conspi* 
racy  of  a  brother, 

*\  10.  60th  made  triumphant  entries  in  chariots,  of 
which  Osiris's  is  poetically  represented  to  be  drawn  by 

/*  tigers; 
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"  tigers;  Sesostris's  historically  si^id  to  be  drawn  by  cap- 
^'  tive  kings. 

"  1 1.  Both  reigned  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years. 

*^  12.  Both  had  but  one  successor  of  their  own  blood. 

"  13.  Bacchus  or  Osiris  was  two  generations  before 
*^  the  Trojan  war:  Sesostris  was  two  reigns  before  it. 
"  Again,  Sesac's  invasion  of  Judaea  in  an.  P.  J.' 3743, 
"  was  about  two  hundred  sixty  years  before  the  invasion 
"  of  Egypt  in  his  successor  Sethon's'time  by  Sennaclie- 
*^  rib ;  and  from  Sesostris  to  Sethon  inclusively  there 
*^  are  ten  reigns,  according  to  Herodotus,-  which,  if 
"  twenty-six  years  be  allowed  to  a  reign,  make  likewise 
"  two  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

**  In  so  distant  ages  and  countries  it  is  not  possible 
**  that  any  king,  with  many  names,  can  be  more  clearly 
^^  demonstrated  to  be  one  and  the  same-person,  than  all 
"  these  circumstances  and  actions  together  do  prove 
'*  that  Osiris  and  Bacchus,  Sesostris  and  Sesac,  are  but 
^^  so  many  appellations  of  the  same  man :  which  being 
**  established,  it  will  evidently  follow,  that  the  Argo- 
**  nautic  expedition,  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  revo- 
"  liition  in  Peloponnesus  made  by  the  Heraclidas,  &c. 
"  were  in  or  very  near  the  times  in  which  Sir  Isaac  has 
"  ranged  them*." 

I.  Before  I  proceed  to  an  examination  of,  these  rea- 
sonings, it  will  be  proper  to  premise  something  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  tlie  system,  and  the  quality  of  the 
evidence. 

I .  We  are  to  observe  then,  that  this  system  is  so  far 
from  serving  for  a  support  or  illustration  of  the  an- 
cient story  of  these  two  heroes,  thai  it  contradicts  and 
subverts  all  that  is  clear  and  certain  in  Antiquity:  and 
adds  new  confusion  to  all  that  was  obscure.  The  annals 
of  Egypt,  as  may  be  seen  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  others,  who  all  copied 
from  those  annals,  were  as  express  and  unvariable  for 
the  real  diversity,  the- distinct  personality  of  Osiris  and 
Sesostris,  as  the  history  of  England  is  for  that  of  any 
two  of  its  own  country  Monarchs.     For  they  were  not 

♦  Mr.  Mann's  dtdication  to  his  tract  Of  the  true  Yean  qf  the 
Birth  and  Death  of  Cnviiwt. 
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vagiie  names,  of  uncertain  or  adjoining  times ;  one  was 
the  most  illustrious  of  their  Demi-gods,  and  the  other 
of  their  Kings;  both  fixed  in  their  proper  aeras;  and 
those  vastly  distant  from  one  another.  So  that,  I  make 
no  question,  it  had  appeared  as  great  a  paradox,  to 
an  old  Egyptian,  to  hear  it  affirmed  that  Osiris  and 
Sesostris  were  but  one,  as  it  would  be  now  to  an 
Englishman  to  be  told  that  Bonduca  and  the  Empress 
Matilda  were  the  same.  AH  Antiquity  acquiesced  in 
their  diversity ;  nor  did  the  most  paradoxical  writer,  with 
which  latter  Greece  was  well  stored,  ever  venture  to 
contradict  so  well-estaUished  a  truth.  And  what  won- 
der ?  The  history  of  Egypt  was  not,  like  that  of  ancient 
Greece  or  Suevia,  only  to  be  picked  up  out  of  the  tra- 
ditional tales  of  Bards  and  Mythologists :  nor  yet,  like 
that  of  early  firitainj  the  invention  of  sedentary  monks : 
It  consisted  of  the  written  and  authentic  records  of  a 
learned  and  active  Priesthood.  In  which,  tlie  only 
transgression,  yet  discovered,  against  truth,  is  that  na^ 
tural  partiality  common  to  all  naticmal  historiographers, 
of  extending  back  their  annals  to  an  unreasonable  length 
of  time;  I<et  me  add,  that  the  distinct  personality  of 
these  two  men  is  so  far  from  contradicting  any  other  an- 
-  cient  history,  that  it  entirely  coincides  with  them.  Nay, 
what  is  the  surest  mark  of  historic  truth,  there  is,  as  per- 
haps we  may  take  occasion  to  shew,  very  stron  gcoUateral 
evidence  to  evince  the  real  diversity  of  these  two  ancient 
ichiefs.*-^6  fiir,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  system* 

2.  The  quality  of  the  evidence  is  another  legitimate 
prejudice  against  this  n^  chronology.  It  is  chiefly  the 
&bulous  history  of  Greece,  as  delivered  by  their  roets 
and  Mythologists.  This  hath  aflforded  a  plausible  sup- 
port to  Sir  Isaac's  hypothesis ;  by  supplyiftg  him,  in  its 
genealogies  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes,  with  a  number  of 
synchronisms  to  ascertain  the  identity  in  question.  And 
yet,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  desperate  confusion  in 
which  the  chronolc^  of  ancient  Greece  lies  involved  ? 
Of  all  the  prodigies  of  falsehood  in  its  mythologic  story, 
nothing  being  so  monstrous  as  its  dismenabered  and  ill- 
joined  parts  of  Time.  Notwithstanding  this  confusion, 
his  proofs  from  their  story,  consisting  only  of  scraps, 
jpicked    up  promiscuously  from  Mythologists,    JPoets, 
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Scholiasts,  &c  are  argued  from  with  so  little  hesitation, 
that  a  stranger  wodd  be  apt  to  think  the  Fabulous  ages 
were  as  well  distingubhed  as  those  marked  by  the  Olym-^ 
piads.  But  the  slender  force  of  this  evidence  is  still 
more  weak^ed  by  this  other  circumstance,  that  almost 
all  the  passages  brou^  from  mythology  to  evince  the 
identity y  are  contradicted  (though  the  excellent  person 
has  not  thought  fit  to  take  notice  of  it)  by  a  vast  num- 
ber  of  other  passages  in  the  same  mytiiology;  nay  even 
in  the  same  authors ;  and  entirely  overthrown  by  writers 
€rf  greater  credit ;  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Egj'pt : 
which,  however,  are  the  other  part  of  Sir  Isaac  s  evi- 
dence; of  wei^t  indeed  to  be  attentively  heard.  But 
this  he  will  not  do :  but,  •  from  their  having  given  to 
Osiris  and  Sesostris  the  like  actions,  concludes  tho 
Actors  to  be  one  and  the  same,  against  all  that  those 
'Historians  themselves  can  say  to  the  contrary:  Yet 
wljat  they  might  and  what  they  could  not  mistake  in^ 
was  ruethihks  easy  enough  to  be  distinguished.  For  as 
Fable  unnaturally  joins  together  later  and  former  times  $ 
and  ancient  fable  had  increased  that  confusion,  for 
reasons  to  be  hereafter  given:  so  History  mu^  needs 
abound  with  similar  characters  of  men  in  public  stations  i 
and  ancient  history  had  greatly  improved  that  likeness^ 
through  mbtakes  hereafter  likewise  to  be  accounted  for. 
Indeed,  were  there  no  more  remaining  of  Antiquity 
concerning  Bacchus,  Osiris,  and  Sesostris,  than  what  we 
find  in  Sir  Isaac's  book,  we  m^t  perhaps  be  induced  to 
believe  them  the  Scune ;  but  as  things  stand  in  History, 
this  can  never  be  supposed. 

What  I  would  infer  therefore,  from  these  observations^ 
is  this : — VVe  have,  in  the  distinct  personality  of  Osiris 
and  Sesostris,  an  historical  circumstance,  delivered  in 
the  most  authentic  and  unvariable  manner,  and  by  an* 
nallsts  of  the  hisst  authority.  Ail  succeeding  ages  a^ed 
in  their  diversity;  and  it  is  supported  by  very  strong 
collateral  evidaice.  At  length  a  modem  writer,  of 
great  name,  thinks  frt  to  bring  the  whoie  in  question. 
And  bow  does  he  proceed?  Not  by  accountiog  for  the 
rise  and  progress  of  what  he  must  needs  esteem  3ie  most 
inveterate  error  that  ever  was ;  but  by  laying  logetiier  a 
number  of  drcumstances^  from  ancient  story,  to  prove 
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the  actions  of  Osiris  and  S^ostris  to  be  greatly  alike; 
and  a  number  of  circutpstances  ^from  ancient  fable,  to 
prove  that  the  Gods,  whom  lie  Bupposes  to  be  the  same 
with  Osiris,  were  about  the  age  of  Sesosti*is.  So  that 
all  the  evidence  brought  by  this  illustrious  writer 
amountmg,  at  most,  but  to  difiSculties  againstthe  best 
establish^  fact  of  Wstory;  if  we  can,  consistently  with 
the  distinct  personality  and  dilSferent  ages  of  these  two 
heroes,  fairly  account  for  the  similar  actioi^  recorded  of 
them;  and  for  the  low  age,  as  delivered  by  the  my tho- 
logists,  of  those  Grecian  Gods  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  Egyptian  Osiris;  if,  I  say,  this  can  be  done,  the 
reader  is  desired  to  Observe,  that  all  is  done  that  can 
•reasonably  be  required  for  the  confutation  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  hypothesis^  and  for  reinstating  the  ancient 
hbt»ry  of  their  distinct  perscMialityiin  its  former  credit- 
But  I  shall  do  more;  i.  I  slmllshew  from  the  reli- 
igious  constitutions  of  Greece  and  rEgyjjt,  that  the  inci- 
dental errors  which  the  Ancients  fell  into,  concerning 
.these  twa  heroes,  (of  which  errors  our  author  has  taken 
the  advantage,  to  run  tliem  into  one)  were  such  as  hardly 
any  circumspection  could  avoid. 

2.  And  stiUfortiier,  that  the  identity  of  Osiris  and 
Sesostris,  in  its  necessary  <  consequences,  contradicts 
ScRiPTVRE,  aild  the  nature  of  things. 

II.  I  proceed  then  to  a  particular  examination  of  this 
iamous  proof  of  the  identity,  as  it  is  collected  and  di- 
gested by  the  learned  Master  of  the  Charter-bouse. 

Thefirst  obi^ervation  I  shall  make  upon  it  is,  that,  by 
the  same  way  of  arguing,  one  might  incorporate  almost 
any  two  fiEiiOEs,  one  meets  with,  in  early  and  remote 
history.     For  as  our  great  English  poet  well  observes, 

"  Heroes- ARE  much  the  Sx\me,  the  point's  agreed, 
"  From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede; 
**  The  whole  strange  purpqse  of  their  lives,  to  find, 
**  Or  make  an  enemy  of  all  mankind.'* . 

To  shew  the  reader  how  easily  this  feat  may  ;be;per- 

formed,  I  will  take  any  twoofiourown  Monarchs,  that 

come  first  into  my  thoughts, — King  Arthur,  for  in- 

•slaMe,  and  Wi  11.1  AM  the  Coj^QUEii^OR.    And  .now 

let  him  only  imagine^  when  arts  and  empire  have  learnt 
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ta  travel  further  West,  and  have  left  <jreat  Britain  in 
the  present  condition  of  Egypt,  some  future  Chronologer 
of  America,  labouring  to  prove  these  Heroes  ojie  and 
the  same,  otAy  under  two  different  names,  by  such  kind 
of  Arguments  as  this :  - 

I.  Arthur  and  William  were  both  great  warriors; 
2.  Both  were  of  spurious  or  uncertain  birth ;  3.  Both 
were  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  in  their  early 
youth ;  4.  Both  came  from  France  to  recover  Britain 
from  the  Saxons;  5.  Both  proved  victorious  in  their 
expedition;  6.  Both  got  the  crown  of  Britain  by  elec* 
tion,  and  not  by  descent;  7.  Both  had  other  domi- 
nions^ besides  Britain,  to  which  they  succeeded  by  right 
hereditary ;  8.  Both  went  frequently  on  military  expe- 
ditions into  France ;  9.  Both  warred  there  with  various 
success;  10.  Both  had  half-brothers,  by  the  mother, 
who,  being  made  very  powerful,  and  proving  guilty  of 
manifold  extortions  and  acts  of  injustice,  were  punished 
by  them,  in  an  exemplary  manner ;  11.  Both  had  re^ 
bellious  sons  or  nephews,  whom  they  met  in  the  field, 
fought  with  in  person,  and  subdued;  12.  Both  reigned 
upwards  of  fifty  years;    13.  And  both  died  in  Wai\ 

When  our  Chronologer  had  been  thus  successful  with 
his  argument  from  similar  circumstances,  (as  in  the  case 
of  Osiris  and  Sesostris),  it  is  odds  but  he  would  go  on; 
and  to  settle  a  chronology,  which  made  for  some  other 
hypothesis  he  had  in  view,'  he  would  next  attempt  to 
prove,  fcom  similitude  of  nameSf  ashefore  from  similitude 
qfactians,  that  William  the  Conquekor  and  Wil- 
liam THE  Third,  another  Conqueror,  were  but  one 
and  the  same,  (as  in  the  case  of  S&sostris  and  Sesac). 

Here  tlie  number  of  similar  circumstances,  in  the 
lives  of  Arthur  and  William,  are,  evidently,  more  cha- 
racteristic of  ONE,  than  those  in  the  history  of  Osiris  and 
Sesostrrs.  Yet  we  know  that  Arthur  and  William  were 
really  two  different  men  of  two  very  distant  ages.  This 
will  shew  the  critics  the  true  value  of  tiiis  kind  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  should  reasonably  dispose  them  to  much 
caution  in  building  upon  it. 

II. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  nature  of  the  confonnity 
between  Osiris  and  ^S^ostrii  is,  in  some  respects,  veiy 
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different  from  that  between  Arthur  and  William.  I  grant 
it  b  so ;  and,  from  those  respects,  shall  now  shew,  how 
the  mistaken  identity  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris  may  be  cer* 
tainly  detected.  For  I  go  on,  and  say,  though  from  this 
instance  it  be  seen,  that  a  greater  agreenient  might  well 
happen  in  the  lives  of  two  ancient  Heroes,  than  cap  be 
found  in  those  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  while  their  dis- 
tinct personality  was  acknowledged  to  be  very  certain 
and  real ;  yet,  iff  their  case,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
there  are  peculiar  and  specific  circumstances  of  simili- 
tude, which  could  not  arise  from  that  general  conformity 
between  the  actions  of  two  men  of  the  same  quality  and 
character;  but  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  their  birth 
from  some  fancied  identity.  For  several  of  the  actions, 
given  to  both,  agree  only  to  the  time  of  one :  I  mean  as 
Antiquity  hath  fixed  their  times.  Thus,  the  vast  con- 
quests over  Asia  agree  well  with  the  time  of  Sesostris, 
but  very  ill  with  tlie  time  of  Osiris:  and,  again,  the  in- 
vention of  the  most  common  arts  of  life  agrees  very  well 
with  the  time  of  Osiris,  but  very  ill  with  that  of  Sesos- 
tris. However,  from  this  conformity  in  their  story.  Sir 
Isaac  concludes  Osiris  and  Sesostris  to  be  the  same. 
And  so  for  we  must  needs  confess,  that  it  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  some  kind  of  identity ;  a  sameness  of  person, 
or  a  sameness  of  name.  This  great  writer  contends  for 
the  first;  but  as  the  first  contradicts  and  subverts  all 
Antiquity,  if  the  ascribed  ccMiformity  of  actions  can  be 
well  accounted  for  from  their  identity  ofnamCj  and  tha^ 
identity  be  proved  very  probable  from  ancient'  story,  the 
reader  will  conclude  that  the  fabulous  conformity  had  its 
rise  from  thence ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  Sir  Isaac's 
arguments  for  ikmx  identity  of  person  make  directly 
against  him.  For  if  the  conformity*arose  from  identity 
ojnam€y  they  were  two  persons.  1  shall  endeavour  to 
shew  all  this  in  as  few  words  as  I  am  able. 

I.  It  was  an  old  Egyptian  custom,  as  we  learn  from 
Diodorus  Siculus,  to  call  their  later  Heroes  by  the 
name  of  Uieir  earlier  Gods.  This  historian  having  spoken 
of  the  CELESTIAL  Gods,  according  to  the  Egyptians, 
adds^  They  held,  that  besides  these,  there  were  other 
tAiiUHLY  Gods,  bom  mortal}  mho  through  their  wis^ 
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.«ftw,  mndcmmon  bw^0  tp  am^ind,  had  acquired  y^- 
mortaUty  5  tluH  mm  &f  these  had  item  .king^  of  Egypt ; 
/»nd  that  part  ^ot  y  dw  namjes,  beit^^caUed  ^qfter  tho^ 
iof  the  cekstml  Gods;  md  part  Mpt  their  awn^.     But 
this  cjistom  of  ceillin^  tie  later  Hero^  after  the  names 
of  their  earlier  Gods,  w«is  not  peculiar  to.  Egypt     Scrip- 
ture informs  us,  that  the  lAjJsyrifuis.ditl  ifye  sanie.    And 
.the  practice  must  noeds  have  been  general*     For,  d^  we 
have  shewn,  the  origiiifiil  use  of  it  w^s  'to  ^uppQrt;nasceat 
hero-wprsbip't'.     Bqt  there  was  anotiier  cause,  tmore 
peculiar  to  early  Egypt;  and  that  was  the  dnQtrine  of 
'transmigration.    For  it  being  thought  that  the  same 
soul  passed  successively  into  many  human  bodies;  when 
they  saw  an  eminent  Character  strongly  resembling 
some  ancient  Hero,  they  were  inclined  to  fancy  it  tlie 
old  busy  soul,  which  had  taken  up  its  residence  in  a 
new  habitation  :  and  therefore  very  equitably  honoured 
.the  present  Hero  with  the  name  of  the. past.     This  rea- 
son, Tacitus  tells  us,  the  Egyptians  gave  for  the  gre^ 
number  of  HKftcut,Es's — "  Quern  [Herculem]  indiger^-^ 
"  [JEgyptii]  ortum  apud  se  8s  mtiqtdssimum  perhibenty 
"  eosque  qui  postea  pari  virtute  fuerint^  in  cognomen- 
^-  turn  gus  adsdtosX-'    This  was  so  notorious  that  Sir 
Isaac  could  not  help  owning,  it  was  their  way.  to  give 
one  common  name  to  several  men.     Nay  even  the  least 
corporeal  resemblance  was  sometimes  sufficient  to  set 
this  superstition  on  work,  axKi  .{H*oduce  the  effect  in 
question ;  as  we  find  from  the  same  Diodords's  account 
of  the  Grecian  Bacchus*     He  tells  us,  that  when 'Cad- 
mus the  Egyptian  was  come  into  Greece,   and  bis 
.daughter  Semele  had  a  i^purious  son  dying  in  bis  in- 
fancy, whc^e  person  resembledtbe  images  of  ©siris,  the 
•  grandfether,  after  having  consulted  the  Oracle  (whose 
, approbation  was  contained  in:  the  advice,  to  vh^roe  the 
customs  of  his  fathers X  called  him  Bacchus,  one  of  the 

pUy— l,i.  p.  8.  Steph.  cd.  f  ^ee  Div.  Leg.  b.  iii.  §  6,    . 

J  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  6p. — Omnes,  qui  feoerant  fortiter,  Hbrcvlzs 
vocabantnr,  says  Varro  likewise  (as  quoted t)y  Scrvlus). .  .     . 
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names  of  Osiris:  paid  divine  honours  to  the  embalmed 
carcass ;  and  proclaimed  abroad,  that  Osibis  had  chosen 
to  come  oQce  hiore  amongst  men  under  this  infantine-^ 
appearance''^.  \  From  this  custom  of  giving  the  names  qi 
celebrated  personages  of  high  antiquity  to  later:  mei^ 
who  res^embled  them  in  qualities  either  of  mind  or  body^ 
it  was,  that  they  not  only,  out  of  honour  to  Sesostris, 
called  him  Osiri3,  but,  out  of  contempt  and  hatred, 
gave  Moses  the  name  of  Typhon,  as  appears  from 
some  later  accounts  of  this  Typhon,  when  they  had 
now  jumbled  Moses  and  him  into  one ;  as  they  had 
done  their  Bacchus^  Hercules's,  and  Minos's ;  and  as 
they  were  very  near  doing,  by  Osiris  and  Sesostris. 
The  accounts,  I  mean,  are  those  which  we  find  in  Plu- 
tarch, of  Typhon's  flying  seven  days,  and  begetting, 
after  his  escape,  two  sons,  Jerusalem  and  JuD^usf- 
And  further  that  this  Typhon  was  the  son  of  Isaac,  and 
of  the  race  of  Hercules  4;^ 

Causes  Uke  these  coufd  not  fail  to  make  this  custom 
very  durable,  amongst  a  people  not  at  all  given  tor 
change.  And  in  fact,  we  find  it  continued  even  to  the 
time  of  Cleopatra,  who  affected  to  be  called  the  jxevt- 
Isis  II,  as  her  brother  was  called  the  new  Bacchus  ^^ 
At  length  it  became  so  general  as  to  have  no  measure 
but  the  fancy  of  every  particular.  For  Luciah,  defend*--. 
ing  the  excessive  compliments  he, had  given  to.^ei 
Pantbea,  whose  form  be  had  compared  tq  the  inuige$|i 
of  the  Godde^es,  justifies  himself  by  examples  s;  and 
amongst  the  rest,  by  that  of  E^pt;  I. shall  not  insist: 
(says  he)  upon  the  practice  ^  the  Egyptians,  who^ 
though  they  be  the  most  rdigious  qfailpeoplef  yet-  em-. 

Ti  rp  fiqipth  >jj  ra^   jc»dfljtifir«f  awry  ^miau^i  Sw^iac,  wf  i^ifmuimi' 
T»»o«  x«t' «»6^«?r»« 'Oo-Jp* to*  yty I wi^«»^^     Lib.  i.  p.  14,  .v      .. 

t  '^— l»J'  oftt  Tf  Tvf^vf  T«»  ftfyiif  Met  iifAi^mf  ynfMeUs   ««»  ««§ifl« 
ytftnaa^  mm^at  *l*fiw6XvfMv  mJ  'la^t^ot*     Is.  it?  Oair. 
I  'Wmetnv  TV  *H|«xAl»(  0  TvfSu    '      -  i   .         : 

II,  Plut.  in  Ant.  IT  I^iodf  Sic  L  i. 
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pta;^  Ae  nariies  of  tkdr  Gods  eden  to  ttiii^iy  (mi  dM«- 
gust\ 

To  apply  this  practice  ^  to  the  case  of  the  Heroes  in 
quesdoiK.  Osiris  was  die  great  Lawgiver  of  the  E^yp- 
lians :  ahd  the  Founder  of  their  Motiarchy.  Sesosftris 
vastly  extended  and  ennobled  their  Empire ;  and  wSis, 
at  the  same  time,  author  of  many  benieficial  institutions. 
Now  if  ever  an  occasion  greater  than  ordinary  presented 
Itself,  of  putting  in  practice  the  custom  of  honouring 
later  Heroes  with  the  name  of  the  more  early,  it  was 
here,  where  the  resenilplance  was  so  remarkably  strcmg. 
And  if  wliat  Clemens^  Alexandrinus  says  be  true,  that 
Sesostris  sprung  from  Osiris  f,  there  was  still  a  farther 
occasbn  of  giving  the  later  Hero  the  name  of  his  first 
progenitor.  However,  that  it  was  ^ven  him,  is  highly 
reasonable  to  suppose.  And  this  supposition  will  clearly 
account  for  all  that  ingrafted  likeness  from  which  Sir 
Isaac  hath  inferred  their  identity. 

For  when  now  •  they  had  given  to  both,  the  same 
name;  not  distinguished,  as  were  their  Thoths  or 
Hermesf's:!:,  (another  famous  instance  of  this  general 
custom)  by  the  addition  oi  Jirst  and  second,  Posterity 
would  frequently  confound  them  with  one  another;  and, 
in.thb  conrfosdon,  inadvertently  give  the  actions  of  Osiris 
to  Sesostris,  and  of  Sesostris  to  Osiris.  But  taking 
]»rttiin|t  from  ei&er,  bbth  their  histories  would  soon  be- 
come me  sam^  And  as,  in  this  mutual  transferring  of 
one  andAx^'s  actions,  severed  were  given  to  both,  en- 
tirely discordant  to  feittxer's  age,  we  are  ennabled  to  dis- 
cover the  tnie  causer  of  this  conformity ;  and  thereby  to 
prove>  that  that,  which  it  is  plainly  seen  might  be,  really 
waiip,  the  came. 

f .  Thus  Osuis  (becau3e-  Sesostris  was  so)  is  made  a 
great  conqueror^  at  a  time  when  £^pt  was  but  just 

"nXi  h^9%4  99lfka&»  iU  *»^  iv^xf^fi^i'    Pro;  Imag.  in  6n, 

[a^m^r^]   0^kAli>Sk-    i^daioR;  j^.  G^atra,    p.  3r«     £^C;   Colon. 

}  Thelpifttofi^of  tbe  first  and  eecoltid  Hennas  ^fie:  as  mucb  con- 
foaiidfd  with  ene  another  iu»  those  of  Osirb  and  Se^ebtriSy  sad  from 
the  same  cause  ^  yet,  I  imagine,^  the  dtstinctioa  oijiht  ami-secoMd 
lirill  hinder  tay  otiiitoih  supposing  them  to  be  the  same; 

__  j^rging 
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emer^ng  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  into  civil  policy ; 
and  long  before  several  of  diose  nad(Mis,  he  was  said  to* 
coaqoer,  had  a  being.  But  this  se^ms  to  be  one  of  the* 
ts^st  corruptions  in  their  history.  Herodotus  giving 
none  of  these  conquests  to  Osiris,  but  to  Sesostris  only : 
whence*  I  collect,  it  was  the  product  of  some  age  be- 
tween him  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  gives  them  tx> 
Osiris  with  aH  their  circumstances,  and  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  pretendied  aneient  monuments'*.  It  ap-^ 
pears  too,  to  have  been  a  Gredan  addition,  and  at  a 
l&me  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  make  t^eir  fkbles,  sys« 
tematical ^f'.  For  we  are  told;]:,  (and  the  tale  was 
apparently  framed  for  no  other  &ad  than  to  connect  thi$ 
God  with  the  rest  of  the  College)  that,  when  Osirisr 
made  this  expedition^  he  took  Siienus  with  him  as  hisr 
Gove^mor;  that  he  appointed  Isis,  Queen-regent  in  his 
absence;  and  Hermes  her  privy-counsellor;  Hercules  he 
made  General  of  bis  army,  and  Neptune,  admiral  of  hfe 
fleet.  And,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  fo  compfe!e 
the  cortege,  he  took  with  him  a  company  of  dancers  and 
singers ;  amongst  which  were  nine  lively  girls  more  par- 
ticularly eminent;  with  the  kingV  brother,  as  master  of 
the  maids,  at  their  head;  and  these  truly  were  to  pas^ 
for  "Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses.  This  quaint  improve- 
iDenf  on  an  Egyptian  blmnder,  by  some  drivelling  Greek 
mythologist  ||,  as  rank  as  it  i«,  is  one  of  the  chief  circum- 
stances on  which  our  illustrious  author  hath  tliought  fit 

*  The  columns  at  Nysa  in  -Arabia. 

nhfaU,  ^«Xyii»  iwrnStlti  vawUUr^  iwoUci?0^c¥.  Phdo  Bib^  apud  Evaeb* 
PraBp.  Evahg.  1.  i,,c.  lo. 

rar  oy^t  r,y7ifA.Q»itt9  "la^t  rq  yvveuxl  'wct^aioploy  ratnn  ^tt  m»^axtt!ftri^»*. 

X^^*i  *HpftxAl» — ivtfAiXiSai    ^l  raieu    rvp   fAtt  vfl^  ^omxn  KtM^ifAtHip 

Xiy»c-i9,  ctif  i  9^  M«»0^7it9r»  «vtm»  hnfutdi^*  L*  i.  pp.  lO,  it.- 

II  i  he  very  learned  Casaifbon,  speaking  of  the  fables,  Which  con- 
cern Bacchus  with  tiie  Nymphs  and  Muses,  8ays>  JEi#  tnim  Gra€A^ 
niece  mniiutis  koe  qwfvt  mxemumt  ]^chku$  m^  imjm  ^^tfi^fp^  ^^^ 
ienUum*    De  Satyrica  Poesi,  p.  4i< 
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to  support  his  Chronology.  And  that  i^hich  is  the 
inere  representation  of  an  old  raree-show  of  the  Court 
of  king  Osirisy  brought  by  some  stroller  out  of  Egypt 
into  Greece,  is  made  an  authentic  record  to  ascertain 
the  true  age  of  all  their  Heroes.  I  am  fully  supported 
in  the  conjecture,  that  the  tale  of  Osiris's  conquests  was 
invented  in  some  age  betvi^een  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus,  by  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  soberest  and 
most  accurate  of  the  Greek  writers,  Strabo  and  Arrian ; 
who  expressly  tell  us,  'that  the  stories. of  Bacchus's  and 
Heicules's  exploits  in  the  Indies  wore  iavented  by  the 
Macedonians  tp  aggrjjcrdize  the  glory  of  Alexander  *, 
The  Egyptians .  had  prepared  the  materials  and  made 
them  fit  for  use,  by  confounding  Osiris  and  Sesostris, 
under  the  common  liarhe  of  Bacchus.  '      . 

2,  On  the  other  hand;  Sesostris  (because  Osiris  was 
so)  is  made  the  inventor  of  arts,  and  the  civUizer  of  a 
rude  and  bai:barous  people,  to  whpYn  he  delivered  the 
first  rudiments  of  Policy  and  Religion,  many  ages  after 
they 'had  erected  a  flourishing  and*  powerful  Empire.  Ah 
inconsistence  so  glaring,  that  the  'aticient  critics  seeing 
these  things  recorded  of  Sesostris,  reasonably  understood 
Osiris  to  be  meant.  This  doubdess  made  Aristotle  say  t 
that  Sesostris  was  many  a^s  before  Mmos  :  yet  Euse- 
bius  places  Miaos  in  tiie  times  of  the  Judges.  And  in 
the  twelfth  dynasty  of  Africanus,  Sesostris  is  made  to 
rei^9  according  to  the  calculation  of  Scaliger ;{;,  in  the 
1 392d  year  of  die  Julian  period  :  that  very  point  of  time 
on  which  the  extravagant  chronolo^  of  Egypt  had  thrown 
Osiris.  But  there  is  a  passage  in  ^lian  which  proves  still 
more  expressly  that  the  Ancients  sometimes  understood 
Osiris  by  Sesostris.'  The  Egjfptians  (says  this  historian) 
affirm  that  Mercury  taught  Sesostris  his  laws  \\ :  and 
fcat  Mercury  flie  contemporary  of  Osiris  was  here  meant, 

*  Arriaiv  1.  v.  c.  3.    Strnbo,  I.  ii.  p.  771.  and  1.  xy.  pp.  1006,  7. 

i^Aym  ««r«  ri^itrm»  j-m  #  if^t^p  «*  «rVitf;»  Zt  ir»  k«^  '£^«ro^inic»  Satire 
n0i  pt»ivi>ii,  KU^am'^  na)  rik  4RDe^SK.T«K  ^'fiXAsis'iir.   Strab.  I.  xv. 

t  IloXy  y»p  vvi^liriK  To%  xs^mq  r%»  Miw  /So^Ai i«y  i  Di^'^^r^*^*   PoL 
Lyii.  c.  lou  .  .  I 

.  I  Vide  M^irihamCalit  Chrop.  Secul.  X.  tit  Nilus  Rex. 

Hist.l.  xii.  c.  4.' 
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is  seen  by  another  passage  of  this  historian,  where  the 
same  thing  is  said  of  all  the  Egyptians  in  general  Ttm 
Egyptians  boast  that  Mercury  taught  them  their 
lazvs^. 

But  though  mistake  gave  birth  to  this  corruption  in 
the  Egyptian  history,  yet,  without  doubt,  it  was  a  na- 
tional vanity  which  supported  it.  For  we  are  told  by 
Diodorus  f,  who  made  collections  from  their  history, 
that  the  reason,  assigned  by  the  Egyptians  for  that  fa- 
mous military  expedition,  which  they  had  transferred 
from  Sesostris  to  Osiris,  was  the  Hero's  beneficent  pur- 
pose of  carrj'ing  the  new  inventions  of  corn  and  wine  to 
all  the  savage  inh£|.bitants  of  the  earth ;  whom  it  was  his 
purpose  to  reduce  from  a  state  of  Nature,  to  Political 
society.  The  intelligent  reader  sees  plainly,  that  tlie 
design  of  this  story  was  to  do  honour  to  Egypt,  as  the 
common  benefactress  of  mankind.  Though  I  will  not 
deny,  that  the  extravagance  of  the  conceit,  atthe  sam'fe 
time,  shews  how  much  they  were  at  a  loss  for  a  rear 
sonable  cause  of  so  early  an  expedition.  The  difficulty  . 
of  all  this  did  not  escape  the  Sicilian.  He  frankly  owns, 
there  is  a  vast  discordancy  and  confusion  in  the  accounts 
of  Isis  and  Osiris  J.  What  seems  strange  to  me  is,  that 
this  did  not  lead  him  to  the  cause  here  explained,  whca 
he  had  so  well  unravelled  the  like  confusion  in  the  parallel 
case  of  Hercules  and  Alcaeus.  Their  story  had  been 
disordered,  like  this  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  from 
Alcffius's  taking  the  name  of  Hercules.  But  Diodorus, 
by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  ||  I  have  here  employed 

to 

*  ASyMui  fael  mm%  '£^^  t»  y^/A«fA»  ixfii»ri^fft».   Lib.  xiv.  c.  34. 

TO  yn^  ruv  M^uTcm  rif  Tf  rSf  afAit6?^  fMar  Jc)  T^v  9«jf0f  r«  ti  rnvfivn 
tj  ae^iO»y»  xm^wv.    L.  i.  p.  lO. 

X  KeMXd  il  «re^^1i  tk  <r}  itafkftia  mifl  r^rm  rSt  ^iS9»   L.  i.  p.  15. 

wvtnyufiffdlo  T«y  mfiof  riq  yvyet»\»q  moXtiMP,  ^otf-^  rji  yi  ft«^»/»tff  ap/»«r7f»# 

ytpMdP,  y*»?  wp^i^oy  ruv  T^»iUup*  «XXa  fA«XXo»*  mc  avroi  \iyuah  x«7« 
ri*  l|  «^xn«  yiffwip  ru»  it^^vfrupy  kv  ixiiyf)^  yXp  yap  vaf  AiyvwlUh^  frn 
wia^i^fi.tfa^»i  wMiu  rup  (AVfiup,  avo  ^e  riip  T^uXump  IXeirlu  rup  x}WivP  t^ 
J^axo0^*ry«  •fco/tff  ^g  rS,  Ti  povetXot  t^  tnp  XmopSp  t«  va?Mtf  Vfivup  H^nX^T^ 
lii  tJ  tH*  |]uiitf$  7V$  x^9H$  finfra  rSi  UrT^p  ivfpifuvun  f^i  Mf^nni  reft 

Q  3  -. .  -  f*^Ie 
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to  ascertain  the  diversity  of  Osiris  ^nd  Sesostris,  shews 
that  AlcsBus  and  Hercules  were  different  men;  namely, 
from  actions,  given  to  Alcaeus,  vchich  could  not  belong 
to  his  age.  But  these  being  of  different  nations,  the  one 
a  Greek,  the  other  an  Egyptian ;  this  circumstance  af- 
forded him  an  opening  which. he  wanted  in  the  .case  of 
Osiris  and  Sesostris,  who  were  both  Egyptians. 

And  here  let  me  observe;,  that  this  ancient  practice  of 
calling'later  heroes  by  the  name  of  earlier,  whether  of 
their  own  or  of  foreign  countries,  brought  still  greater 
confusion  into  some  other  of  their  histories ;  making  the 
Ancients  themselves  imagine  an  identity  where  none 
was;  as  in  Bacchus,  Neptune,  Hercules^  MarB,  Venus, 
Minos,  &c.  which  popular  mistakes  Sir  Isaac  employs 
to  support  another  imaginary  identity  that  they  never 
dreamt  of. 

From  this  state;  of  Antiquity  I  would  infer  these  two 
HSmp.  First,  that,  notwithstanding  the  conformity  in 
the  histories  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  there  is  great  reason 
to  suppose  the  reality  of  their  distinct  personalities,  be- 
cause the  same  kind  of  similitude,  arising  from  the  isame 
mistake,  is  found  in  the  histories  of  many. other  ancient 
heroes  confessedly  distinct.  Secondly,  that  there  must 
Jiave  been,  in  Antiquity,  some  very  convincing  proofs 
of  the  real  diversity  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  to  keep 
them,  as  it  did,  perpetually  separate,  notwithstanding 
the  sameness  in  their  histories ;  wlien  the  like  kind  of 
conformity  had  melted  two  or  more  fiac^huas,  JHer- 
cules's,  Minos's,  into  one. 

On  the  whole  then,  I  have  shewn,  that  a  sameness  of 
name  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  original  of  the  con- 
formity in  the  history  of  Osiris  wd  Sesostris ;  and^baving 
done  this,  i  have  done  all  that  is  needful  to  ascertain 
their  dhersity  ^'person:  there  being  nothing  to  oppose  . 
''     '• '      .to^ 

|K    VBch^uv  Xfovuv  ^mf»^ihfAi9fi9  fifj^^v,    OT*   x«dap«»  Tfif  iniif    rZt  ^SjifUit 

p^e»tf?>  oTk  r'(K,  ^XiTr»  fAt^m  tm  otxtffcinj^  i^vi/jwI©  yivfyiou^  i^  vraAitf-i,  «^ 
miXiihi   TU9  xc*l6nciulu9  *tJ»  x*^F*'  maiia,^*  /t0A^o»^y  mr^ifcii9   ru  ytyrort 

U9B^ufru9  vno  T^  wXij9af  tu9  S»)g»«»  ji2  jAaXir».  xotle^  7119  Alyvvlqp  «j  rjf 
imfKtiii,lmf  y/ifot9  ^i^j^h  t5  9vt  t^^9  vf»»  icj  Sn^rW«.  Lib.  i.  pp.  14,  15. 
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totbe  full  tesdfnony  of  ancieot  history,  .iid)ieh::4idGkires 
for  tiieir  diversity^  besides  tbk  conformity  of  actnons.  - 
r  fiutJ  ba^vc  done  inore :  I  iiave  shewn,  that  B,£amems$ 
ofnamt  iras,  ki  fact,  the  xxDly  canse  of  that  xronlbrmily ; 
and,  consequently,  that  their  persons  were  really  diffece&t 
That  it  could  be>6hly.a  eamemss  of  namty  I  think,  afH 
pears  evidently  'ivom  the  givi£^  to  each  hero,  actions 
unsuitable  to  his  ^e ;  as  great  conquests  to  Osiris,  .and 
civii  invasions  to  Sesostris.  For  I  persuade  myself^ 
(though  Sir  Isaac  be  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  his  hypo^ 
thesis,  partly  to  support,  and  partly  to  palliate,  this 
convincing  circiumtanoe)  no  one  can,  in  good  earnest, 
believe  that  Egypt  was  indeed  einer^g  from  a  state  of 
barbarism  at  the  tune  in  which  be  places  Se&ostns.  'Tia 
true,  if  mafi  will  yet  Boppo^e.^o,  I  have  no.better^argur 
ment  against  it  than  the  Bisle::  and>how  far  the  credit 
of  that  will  go  in  this.enliglUeqed  age  is  iK)t  very  easy  to 
guess.  In  a  word,  sudi  unsuitable .  actions  ascribed  to 
each,  nothing  can  account  for,  Imt  a  mistaken  identity, 
arising  from  the  sameness  ^fmame ;  for  when  this  had 
adv&nced,  or  brou^t  down,  the  real  antiquity. of  either^ 
the  historian  was  to.  suit  their  actions  to  the  imaginary 
time.  Besides,  we  know  they  are  not  at  all  scrupulous 
about  property,  when  they  find  an  achievement  in  their 
way,  capable  of  doing  honour  .to  a  favourite  Herow^ 
There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  pregnant  instance 
of  this,  in  the  history  of  this  very  Sesostris;  of  whom  it 
was  recorded,  that  he  divided  the  lands  of  J£g|ypt  amongst 
the  People,  reserving  an  annual  rent  to  the  Crown  *• 
Now  we  are  very  ceitainthat  this  was  done,  long  before 
his  time,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph. 
Here  the  theft Jifs  open.  While  these  H«roes  were  only 
made  to  pilfer  from  one  another,  there  was  some  difficulty 
to  get  them  convicted  ;  as  where  two  cheats  are  taught 
to  convey  their  stolen  goods  into  one  another's  hands, 
to  evade  a  pursuit:  fautithere  an  honest  man  steps  in 
to  make  good  his  claim,  and  proves  it  beyond  all  ex- 
ception. 

*  7— Kftlftyf(fUi»  }i  T^v  xw^a»  A»yvirl»«»^»  iiraah  tStov  iXcyojr  rh  |?flt^iX/« 

a  4  V-^^'  T 
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.  .But  it:fa6ur  business  only  to  shew  that  the  confor- 
mity^ in  the.  histories  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  maybe 
well  accoaofced  for,  from  a  sameness  of  name  O&er- 
>vise,  if  the  case  required  it,  we  should  not  want  positive 
arguments,  supported  by  th^e  soundest  part  of  Antiquity^ 
to  iprowQ  tibidr , difference  of  person.  To. mention  one  or 
t\^o  only  by  the, way;  it  has  been  observed  before*, 
that,  .in  substitutbg  Hero^  to  Planet-worships  the 
Egyptian  rulers,'  in  order  to  bring  the  peq)le.more 
easily  into  this  later  ispecies  of  idolatry,  called  the  Herd 
by  the  name  of  a  Cekstial:  God.  So  »Dipd(Hfus  says^ 
that  Soljirst  reigned  in  Egj^pt ;  called  so  from  the  Lu- 
mnary  of  that  mime  iki  the  he&oens.  This  was  the 
eajsier  brought  abouti  'because  the  fkst  Civilizers,  to 
gain  the  'g]?eater  autl^rity,  pretended^  as  was  very  na- 
tural, to  be  the  d&pring  of  the  SuK,  that  universal 
God  of  all  the  undKvilizedpebple  upon  the  earth«  for 
the  same  end  likewise/ namely,  to  accustom  the  people 
even  while  in  the  ppactideafiHanet-worslMp,  to  the  new 
adoration,  they  turned  .,the  comptiment  the  other  wisiy ; 
wd  called  the  Luminary  by  the  name  of  the  »Hero ;  the 
same  historian  telHiig'.us,  iiiat  tke^  allied. the  Sun^  Osi- 
risj  and  the  Moon^  Isis.  Now  the  end  of  this  mutual 
transferring  of  names  being  :only  to  atcengthen  th«ir  nem. 
idolatry  by  vgiving,  it  a  support  firom  the  old^  it  must 
needs  be  invented  on  the  first  intrdductibn  of  hero-wor- 
ship. But  herorworship  was  as  early  as  the  first  insti- 
tution of  civil  policy.  Therefore  the  u&rng  the  name  of 
Osiris  to  this^  purpose,  is  a  demonstmtion  .tl\at  he  .was 
as  early  as  sober  Antiquity  suppoised.  Again^  Herodo- 
tus tells  us,  and  of  his  o^n  knowledge,  that  no  Gods, 
besides  Isis  and  Osiris,  were  worshippied  by  all  the 
Egyptians  in  the  same  unvariable  manner  f.  This  I 
think  a  plain  proof  of  their  being  the  common  benefac-* 
tors  of  all  Egypt,  in  the .  invention  of  com,  wine,  and 
<£ivil  policy,  as  the  Egyptian  annals  dddvec;  th^ir  ot^er 
Heror-Gods,  as  particular  and  partial  beiie&ctors,  being 
worshipped  variously*     But  this  fixes  them  in  thdlr  high 

*  See  Div.  Leg.  Book  iii.  §  $.      • 

^  Bsii  ya^  ^n  iri^  aurtti  »sr«»1<c  fi^»i;c  Atyvvliei  oX^Am^  «Aii»''lrM( 

£$>/l#i.  L.  ji.  c.  43, 
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Antiquity.  AjgdiOi  thef  cfilf  and  ok  areqwaed  to  be  the 
peculiar  symbols  pf  Oairia:  but.tbe  GohT>EJ^  Calf  1 
have  proved  to  be  an  Egyptian  symbol ;  thei:efore  Osiris, 
was,  at  leasts  as  old  as  MosiBs.  ,  And  cigain,  our  great 
Author  esyns  *,  that,  the  king:  who  invented  agriculture 
in  Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  by  his  sub- 
jects in  the  ox  or  calfifor  this  beaefaction.:  Now  the  ox 
or  calf  was  the  syinbol,  of  Osiris*.  Bpt  agriculture,  .we 
certainly  know,  iwas  invented  before  the  time  of  Joseph,  . 
which  win  briiigius  to  seek  for  Osiiis  700  years;  higher 
than  Sesae,  who  is  .our  Auttiors  adeient  Osiris,  or  Se- 
sostris  of  Egypt.  ,       :  . 

To  pit)cfeed. :  :SucJi  were  the  blunders  in  the  history  of 
Osiris  jaad.Ses6stris-t,  of  which  Sir  Is^c  hath  t^ken  ad- 
vantage^  to  prove  th^m.  to  be,  one  and  the  same.  And 
it  isicertafai,  as  was  said  before,  that,  had  not  the  sure 
records  of  Antiquity  kept  them  separate,  this  jumbling 
of  their  actions  into  one  ianothei^'s  life  had  long  ago  in  ^ 
corporated  them;  and  left  no  room  for  Sir  Isaac's  dis- 
coveiy :  for  the  Andents  w^e  fond  of  running  many  into 
one,  as  appe^trs  particularly  in  the  case ,  of  Baqchus, 
whose  history  we  come  ndw  to  consider. 

.  il.  For  Sir  Isaac  farther  strengthens  the  evidence  of 
their  identity  from  Egyptian  History,  with  the  Grecian 
Mythology :  in  which  Bacchus  is  delivered  to  us  as  the 
same  with  Osiris :  and  Bacchus  being  but  two  genera- 
tions earlier  than  the  Trojan  war,  the  very  age  ofSesos- 
tris,  this,  in  his  opinion,  reduces  all  three  to  one.  p.  191. 

This  identity  of  Bacchus  and  Qsiris,  Diodorus  yiculus 
has  very  accurately  <!onfuted ;{:.  But  to  discover  the 
general  cause  of  this,  and  all  other  their  mistaken  iden- 
tities, we  must  trace  down  the  religion  of  Greece  fiom 
its  originair 

It  is  a  certain  truth^  agreed  upon  by  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  writers,  that  civilized  Greece  received  its 
religion  from  Egypt.  But  the  way  in  which  this  com- 
merce was  carried  on  is  not  so  well  understood.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  adopting,  and 
worshipping  the  very  Egyptian  Gods  themselves.     But 

♦  See  note  [ZZZ]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
t  See  note  [AAAA]  at  the  end  of  this  Book; 
I  Lib.  i*  p.  14* 
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this  is  a  capibil  mirtaice.  It  was  notdli  king  ^ftsr^heir 
first  acquakitaiioe  wMi  £gypt»  -uid  instruotira  in  4ibetf 
religious  likes,  that  4bey  adopted  Egtfplian  Cods :  fnliich 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  «hew« 

In  the  bapbarousages of  Oreeoe  thor  ohlyiG^ds^eK 
those  natural  Piviriities^  the  lieavehly  lAimiqaqea  l'^. 
But,  on  their  first  <K>mfiierce  witii  Egypt  for  ^he  ^arttxif 
policy,  they  found  there  a  new  species  of  iddatry,  4;be 
worship  of  i>ead  men;  which  civiKsed  Egypt  'haid  in«* 
vented ;  and  wl^^icb,  as  tiiey  improined  in  {xdicy,  )bad 
almost  wovked  Out  their  first  natural  Deities;  >tfae.saaie 
with  those  of  all  other  uncivilized  nations  f*  ^l^his  new 
species,  the  ^Gredcs  eagerly  embraced:  : and  beginning 
now  to  take  the  E^ptian  ^nation  for  tkmc  model  io  re-* 
ligious  as  well  as  in  civil  malteiB,  they  broo^  home 
this  mode  of  foreign  worship,  namriy,  oead  men  uzi- 
¥i£D.  Thus  £gHr  is  agreed  on  all  ^hands.  The  nuuterial 
question  is,  whether  their  object  w«re  Egyptian  hero« 
gods ;  or  whether,  in  invitation  of  tiiat  worship,  tiwy 
made  bero-^gods  of  their  own^  Tlie  common  opinion  is 
ihat  they  took  the  Egyptian.  1  ^dnppose,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  must  needs  makeherDgods of  dieir  own; 
wd  ^uld  not,  at  that  tipiq^  i^ecjfive  the  other.  My 
^f{!$|Son  is  this : 

^j'he  |;res^ter  cel^tial  W^ie^  were  Pf^id^  m  Qoiimion, 
as  ^heir  inftawoe  »?p«bly  ^j^jeod^d  (py^  rHje  )rfi<j4e^|ia- 
iMtable  globe.  3u$  herotwprship  ^b*^^f^  [tbci  ^qpw 
idea  of  /a(?a/  U^^$y  XHtk^-  ftR^  M^  !?f  PW?*s&y^ 
For  tbpsp  U^rpf  s  ::^re  1^  diisting)itsh^  l)eqe(iLQ|bc^  of 
their  own  nat^Qn,  ,at  the  .ei^p^noe,  iir^uently,  of  their 
npighbwils:  ftod,  ft^  sw|i  benefits,  they  w^  deified. 
Now  several  caus^  .CQiK^urred  to  n^e  men  t|$ach  and 
think,  that  the  care  and  providence  of  their  Herp^  jf^Qw 
become  Qod^,  was  3till,  as  in  life,  cpn^i^tfo  theg*  j^n 
dear  Country:  Suqh  asrtibe  superior  lever^nce  which 
rulers  Jcrcw  the  People  ]^ou}d  pay  to  a  God,  iwhose 
PecjLiliar  they  wefe  supposed  to  l^:  ffgri  when  undis-* 
tracted  with  plb^r  .f€^re%  i^e  wpi:(ld  jbp  supposed  latfiill 
Hberty  to  attend  to  the  piinutest  -cqa^^x^^  of  )iifs  q^p 
People :  Such  again,  as  the  selfishnea9.and  pride  of  the 
worshippers,  who  would  be  for  ipgrossuig  a  Qod  to 
♦  See  Div.  Ug.  Book  iii.  .  4  lfl»ib*       , 

Cc^c    them- 
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Aemselyes;  ^n^  i^iqg  ,hooftttr  ,to  clbsir  Cowtry  fropji 
this  iiwginar^  <propierty.  ^  (b^  ^  ^^#«ffi  of  Ah^ 
tutdaty  Dcit^cfikfiGwin^t  ,f^  ton|K^,  <qwi  of  the  nuj^t  |^. 
pcral^and  nao^tjuincl^sputeddKHslriav  of  J^^gEtnism.  Jit 
is  doliverfed  to  jU3;  ^fpr.anQh,  by  PUto;  V9t»  m  tlieorigia 
of  hero  ^s  Xrofu  (humAoity  wa»  ;to  be  l^pft  out  of  a»i^ 
be  caveftiUy  (Ii«guis«a  the  fou^dntioQ  of  it  The  Gods 
(says  he)  jonmrb/  dipidt^  ^thfi  .xvhole  :Wrth  mnmgH 
themselves  by  fot.;^  not  from  any  otrnteMum  or  quarrel 
about  their  rights ;  Jbr  it  is  ajbsurd  to  4¥fipose  tk^  did 
not  knofiowhat  was  Jit  for  every  one!s  ,p€QuUar  care;  or 
knojving  this,  that  they  shotdd  mdwvaur  by  violence  So 
possess  themselves  of  one  another's  property :  but  all  (f 
them^receiwng  in  an  amicable  mamier,  what  fell  to  their 
share*,  in  this  just  method  of  distribution,  each  resided 
on  his  own  peculiar :  which,  having  rendered  proper  for 
our  habitation,  they  lead  and  support  us  as  shepherds  do 
their  flocks,  and  herds  in  a  pasture. — Every  God  there^ 
fore  having  l^s  proper  allotment,  all  his  endewoours  are 
employed  to ,  adorn  and  benefit  his  ozvn  t>  This  was  sq 
flattering  a  notion^  that,  in  afteMimes,  the  Pagans  carr 
ried  it  even  into  thdr  Planet-worahip :  and  each  climate 
was^  supposed  to  be  uBK^r  the  proper  protection  of  its 
own  Star  or  Constellf^tion.  So  that  the  writer  of  The 
wisdom  of  Solomon  swms  to  make  this  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Paganism ;  where  pi^^ng  the  God  of  Jsra^ 
for  bis  aqcient  mercies  to  that  people,  he  says^  neither 
is  there  any  God  but  thou,  that  carest  for  all  %. 

Now,  such  a  kind  of  tutelary  God|  the  Egyptians 
would  be  so  6tr  firom  offering  to  others,  that  they  wquld 
be  careful  to  ,keep  him  to  themselves.    Hence  the  (^ 

'*  Ti  f  (X«ry  X«Jxiioflf< — Serr.  translates  it — deorum  quisque  prout 
homiiMm  amore  teneretur.  I  niulerataiid  it— -h»6  amicorutn  sortiti 
— i«€.  regions  which  belongeid  to .  gods  wl^^w«re  ip  unity  with  one 
another. 

t  #Mi  yflkP  avaaat  yn^  carorj  xetlk  .rir;  rovtff  htXaf^vop,   «  ^xT  i^tr 

— aAAok   fAtt   if    x,otr    S^Joi^    row;  xA9)^«;^«/7f(    Siwy  UtTpct   iMo-fAVP* 
V6l.  IIL  p.  109.  Sen  £d. 
I  Cap.  3(ii.  1^3.  Qhi  ytif  ^tii  irs  mhkf  ^9,  f  ^i  mt^  mHUiu  7m» 

practice  t 
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practicie  of  chaining  down  their  Gods  (fw  hero-gods 
were  wotshipped  by  statiies  in  human  form)  when  they 
imagined  tiiem  disposed  to  ramble;  or  to  take  a  liking 
to  any  of  their  neighbours.  And  as  the  Egjrptians 
^p^ould  be  averse  to  lending,  so  the  Greeks  would  be  as 
little  inclined  to  boxtow;  for  they  had  now  a  race  of 
Heroes  of  their  own;  those  godKke  men,  who  had  re- 
duced them  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  condition,  and 
had  given^  them*  this  very  appetite ;  the  appetite  to  im- 
prove their  policy  by  the  assistance  of  Egyptian  wisdom. 
As  little  too  would  their  own  Lawgivers,  who  brought 
that  wisdom  home  to  them,  be  disposed  to  offer  them 
Egyptian  Gods;  as  knowing  how  much  stronger  their 
reverence  and  adherence  would  be  to  Gods  made  out  of 
their  own  parents  and  fellow-citizens.  But  if  this  were 
the  case,  (and,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  it  will  be 
proved  from  facty  as  here  from  the  reason  of  the  thing) 
it  may  be  asked,  What  then  was  that  religion  which 
all  agree  the  Greeks  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians?  I 
answer,  the  trade  itself  of  Hero-worship;  or  the 
custom  of  deifying  their  dead  benefactors.  But  again, 
if  this  were  so,  and  that  the  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  &c.  first  worshipped  by  the  Greeks,  were  in- 
deed Grecian  Deities,  it  will  be  then  asked,  how  came 
their  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  to  be  so  great,  as  that 
iater  times  should  be  generally  deceived  in  thinking  them 
the  SAME?  This  is  a  reasonable  question,  and  will  de- 
serve a  particular  discussion.  There  were  several  causes 
of  this  resemblance. 

I.  Nothing  could  be'  more  simple  than  the  ritual 
of  the  first  Planet-^orshipy  as  may  be  easily  collected 
from  the  nature  of  that  idolatry.  But  Hero-worship 
necessarily  introduced  a  great  number  of  cotnplex  Cei^- 
monies.  For,  the  commemorating  the  peculiar  benefits 
received  from  the  Hero-god,  in  his  state  of  humanity, 
would  occasion  many  specific  Rites;  and  the  shadowing 
or  concealing  his  original  and  especially  the  blemishes 
in  his  moral  character  would  necessitate  the  use  of  flj/&- 
/goricaU  And  what  this  last  sort  of  Rites  did  not  suffi- 
ciently cover,  the  notion  propagated  amongst  his  wor- 
shippers (on  which  was  founded  the  rationale  of  their 
worship)  was  made  to  supply,  viz.  That  the  Demons  or 
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Heroes  had,  like  fnen,  tbdur  inocdinate  iwtues,  paaskms 
and  appetites.  Plutard),  in  his  tract  Of  the  cemng  qf 
the  oracksj  has  a  remarkable  |)assage  to  this  purpose; 
^*  There  are  in  Demons,  as  in  men,  a  disparity  in  their 
*^  virtues ;  and,  hke  as  in  the  latter,  a  mixture  of  passion 
^^  and  imperfection.  Of  which,  in  some,  we  find  only 
''  the  faint  and  obscure  traoes  yet  remain,  as  the  dreg9^ 
^*  of  evanid  matter;  in  others  the  vestiges  are^  much 
*^  stronger,  and  indeed,  indelible:  and  of  this,  we  have 
^^  certain  marks  and  tokens  dispersed  up  and  down, 
*^  and  preserved  in  the  sacrifices,  in  the  mysteries,  and 
**  iathe  ancient  mythologic  tales'^/'  In  like  manner^ 
the  general  memory  of  the  Hero's  descent  firom  mortals, 
gave  rise  to  the  consultation  of  oracles  and  adoration 
of  STATUES  in  HUMAN  PORjM.  Now,  when  Greece 
borrowed  of  Egypt  the  superstition  of  Hero-worship, 
they  would  of  course  borrow  such  of  the  Rites  and  prac-* 
tices  as  were  peculiar  to  that  superstition; ; and  adapt 
them  to  their  own  Hero-gods,  as  best  suited  every  one'a 
character.  For  the  truth  of  which  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  tells  us, .  that  the  Egyp* 
tians  were  the  Jirst  tmthors  of  reUgi&us  festhals;^  pro^ 
cemonsj  and  offerings ;  and  that  the  GreeAs  learnt  them 
of  that  people  1^.  But  this  resemblance,  even  without  a 
studiiQus  application  of  Egyptian  rites,  must  have  arisen, 
fi-oni  the  very  practice  itself  of  Hero-worships  as$  ap- 
pears from  what. we  have  observed  of  the  nature, of  those 
ceremonies  which  H^ro-worship  necessarily  intrioduGed* 
To  confirm  this,  we  need  only  consider  the  case  of  those 
hero-worshippers  oY  the  nor&  and  west,  the  Gauls  and 
Suevi;  who  did  not,  like  the  Greeks,  b^row^  this  mode 
of  idolatry  from  Egypt ;  being  indebted  for  it  to  notlung 
but  the  corruption  of  our  common  nature. .  Now  the 
Gods  of  those  Barbaritos,  and  the  Rites  with  .which 
thdr  Gods  were   adored,    resembled  the  religipn  oC 

c.  5?, '    •     •  '         '■■''■. 
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Groece  and  Rome  so  ^actly^  that  tiiese  polite  nations 
tfx)Ugbt  the  Gods  of  the  Gauls  aiid  Suevi  werh  the  same 
with  tfadr  own ;  only  worshipped  under  different  names  ^. 
This  was  indeed  a  gross  mistake;  but  natural  to  fall' 
into :  So  great  a  pesemblance-  have  Heroes^  of  aU  tfanes 
and  places  ever  borne  to  one  another;  whether  they 
were  lawgivers,  wamors^  navigators,  merdiants,  or  art- 
ists. Nor  was  their  conQinon  rise  from  huftiaiiity,  and 
their  occupations  in  soeial  life,  the  only  cause  of  this 
resemblance.  There  was  another;  viz.  their  several 
depactmeQls  after  they  were  become  Gods:  some  pre- 
siding over  the  elements,  as  earth,  air,  or  water ;  others 
over  the  passions  and  pursuits  of  men^  as  love,  war, 
trade,  and.  the  like.  To  this  common  resemblance  it 
was  &at  at  length  almost  every  nation  pretended,  (as 
we  see  by  Diodorus)  that  the  Gods  came  or^ihally  from 
them.  New  if  the  Gods  of  these  Barbarians,  though 
different  in  name,  were  for  this  resemblance,  mistaken 
for  the  Gods  of  another  people,  with  whom  they  had 
BO  commerce;  where  was  the  wonder  that  the  Grecian 
Gods,  who  had  the  same  name  witlr  those  of  a  people 
with  whom  Greece  held  a  perpetual  conimerce,  should 
for  the  like  reaemblaiice,  be  believed  to  be  origiDalty 
Egyptian? 

z.  For,  i&etoondly,  when  the  Gfeeks  borrowed  Egyp- 
tian Rites  to  enrich  the  woi^ip  of  their  God&,  they 
borrowed  Egyptian  kah:es  of  honour,  to  adorn  their 
persons.  Thus,  fov  instance,  the  name  of  Baechtii^ 
one  of  the  appellations'  of  Osiris,  was  given  to  the  son 
6f  Semele.  Herodotus  tells  as,  that  these  names  they 
did  certainW  borrower  and  we  see  by  his  account,  that 
this  was  all  which,  in  hi»  time,  was  pretended  to  be 
bdfrowedt*  This  observing  Instorian,  m  his  account  of 
the  Peku^,  ibrther  confirms  tfajs  truth,  by  a  very  en- 
rious  pi€iC90  of  history. '  ^^  In  former  times,  (says  he)  the 

*  See  note  [BBBB]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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^*  Pdadg^  in  their  reUgious  wotshijp  vmA  tO'^atiifice  of 
^^  every  tbiDgi  uddiout  di^tinctibn^  to  their  Gods,  Us  I 
'^  w»  informed  by  the  priests  at  Dodona;  They  gave 
^^  neither  nume  nor  mtname  to  any  (tf  their  Gods:  for 
*'  Dbey  &ad  hieard  of  no  such  practice.  Bui  their  titles 
^'  #ere  tsdeeh  fimn  ^hat  their  worshippers  conceived  of 
^'  th^  providence)  directing  and  ordering  all  things 
'^  fitly  and  barmoniddsly.  But  after  a  long  course  of 
^'  time  they  heard  of  other  Gods,  and  of  their  naatcs; 
'^  which  came  from  E&iTFt,  and  in  thelaait  place  of  the 
'^  naoone  of  Bacchus*  Some  time  after  tliey  consulted 
'^  the  Oracle  of  Dodona  concerning  these  names  :  for 
''  thfB  Oracle  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  of  ashy  in 
^*  Greece;  and,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  tlJe  only 
^^  one;  Of  this  Oracle  therefore  having  asked  tfdvice, 
**  wheliier  tiiey  should  admit  the  kames,  which  cAme 
*^  from  the^  Barbarians,  into  their  religioh ;  they  received 
*^  for  answ^,  that  they  shonld^adnrit  theni.  From  thflt 
"  tiirie  *  therefore  they  sacrificed  with  specific  multifa- 
^*  rious  Rites,  in  iirtiich  they  honoured  tiieir  Gods  with 
*^  Aese  new  uppeUatimf.^  And,  from  the'  Pclasgi,  the 
^'  Greeka  afterwards  took  up  the  oustDin.  But  the 
**  original  of  each  God,  and  whether  they  are  all  froitf 
*^  eternity,  and  what  are  their  several  kinds^  of  natures, 
**  to  say  the  trutby  they  neither  knew  at  that  tim6,  mi 
**  since.  For  Homer  tod  Hesiod— were  those  whto 
**  made  a  Theogony  for  the  Greeks?;  gave  surnames' 
*^  to  the  Gods ;  acyu^ted  their  varioufi  and  specific  Btiftes 
''  and  Attributes ;  and  designed  and  debkeated  thei#  ^w 
V  veral  forms  and  figures-^. ' 

VtOlEti 

*  See  note  [CCCC]  at  th6  end  of  this  Book. 
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From  this  remarkaUe  passage  we  may  deduce  the 
following  facts ;  which,  besides  Sie  evidence  to  the  mat- 
ter in  question,  are  very  corroborative  of  our  general 
eitplanatiOn  of  Antiquity,  i.  It  appears  from  hence, 
that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  names  of  the  Egyptian 
Gods*,  to  decorate  their  own;  receiving  them,  as  He- 
rodotus here  supposes,  by  the  hands  of  the  Peiasgians. 
2.  That  they  TeceweA  nothing  but  the  names.  3.  That 
the  humour  of  these  ancient  mhabitants  df  Qreeoe  was 
so  far  from  disposing  them  to  take  Egyptian,  or  Stran^ 
ger-Gods,  that. they  would  not  so  much  as  venture  on 
their  names  till  they  had  consulted  the  Oracle.  4,  That 
^^  Religion  of  names  ^c&m^  in  with  Hero-worship  or 
local  tutejary  Deities  (to  which  species  of  Gods  names 
were  aji'  honorary. attribution);  and  unknowatb  the  wor- 
shippers of /the  natural  Dvoimties^  as  the  Peiasgians  and 
all  bther  uncivilized  people.  5.  That  this  Religion  of 
names  was  a  thing  of  much  consequence  in  the  Egyptian 
superstition,  and  even  characteristia  of  it;  which  the 
reader  is  desired  to  observe  as  of  use  to  explain  some 
passages  in  the  next  section,  concerningthe  propensity 
of  the  Israelites  to  that  superstition.  6.  That  one  cause 
of  that :  ignorance,  which,  Herodotus  here  tells  us,  the 
Greeks. ever  laboured  under,  concerning  the  original; 
nature,  and  species  of  their  Gods,  and  which,  as  now 
appears,  we  had  not  unjustly  charged  upon  them,  when 
we  ventured  to  say  the  same  in  sevexul  parts  of  this 
work;  one  cause,  I  say,  was,  that  iho^  names  which 
the  Peiasgians  had  appUed  to  their  new  Hero^Gods,  the 
Greeks,  Sieir  successors,  took  and  transferred  to  theirs.' 
7.  And  lastly,  (which  supports  the  general  argument 
we  are  now  upon)  the  true  sense  of  the  concluding 
words,  which  has  hitherto  been  grossly  mistaken,  lies 
open' to  us — i^or  (says  Herodotus)  Homer  and  Hesiod — 
were  those  who  made  a  Theogony  for  the  Greeks;  gavc\ 
sumames  to  the  Gods;  a^usted  their  various  and  specie 
Jic qttributeSy  and  rites  of  worship;  and  designed  and 
delineated  their  server al  forms  and  figures^  What  hath 
.  .f. :  .'  been 

ic;  "'Ofiv^oy — Sto»  ^  \W\  Ok _vi^p-afltq,  ^ioytUr  ^EXXno't  x^  ^^Tiff-t  Taj  tow** 
L.  ii.  c.,5.2,'53. 
*  See^o'te  [DBDD]  at  the  endVthisBoQk^ig,,,,,yGoogIe 
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been  coftimonly  undferslootl  by  these  words  is^  tlhM  iti 
H<^ftxi6tu$'s  optnton^  the-  Gr^Ks  knew  litlk  or  nolhkig 
of  what  we  call  ti^ir  classieal  Gocte,  fill-  Howjep  and 
Heslod  eatjghf  tliiefnil  how  fhey  were  fe  be  raarsl^lled^ 
aCfld  hfed  asi^igfted  thfeir  several  depaffmenfe.  A  sense 
not  ofihf  c6iSim6  by  the'  poems  of  those  two  writers, 
who  relate  ilrfcatt  they  s^w  estabiissed  fei  their  own 
titties^  but  G6ri1#<idfet6d  by  what  went  just  before,  where 
the  historian  tell^  us  that  Mdmnpm  (whom  Homer  him- 
lielf  places  thr^e  generations  before-  the  Trojan  war) 
^st  taught  the  Greeks  the  nctme^  the  rites,  and  the 
ptystities  ^  Eacthits^;  the  God  last  received  (if  we 
may  bi^lieve  ttie  SMie  historiari)  after  the  Religion  of 
names  were  come  in  feshion.  And  we  ha^^e  no  reason 
%fi  doubt  his  evidence,  when  we  see  the  several  parts  of 
it  so  well  coincide :  for  if  Melampus  first  taught  the 
Greeks  the  worship  of  Bacfehus,  this  God  must  needs 
be  the  kst  received  by  them;  But  indeed,  the  whole 
^orltext  excludes  the  common  interpretatioo,  and  directs 
OS  to  ott^,  tery  different.  The  Pelasgians  (we  are  told) 
received  the  religion  of  naMes  from  the  Barbarians 
[i.  e.  tiie  Egyptians] ;  by  which,  the  Gods  were  divided 
into  their  several  classes.  This  new  doctrine,  the  Pe- 
Ias^ns>  conveyed  down  to  the  Greeks.  Bui  (s^ys  the 
historian)  the  original  of  each  God,  arid  whether  they 
are  aU  from  eternity,  and  what  their  several  kinds  and 
TMitres  are,  td  say  the  truth,  they  neither  knew  at  that 
time,  Tior  siwice.  He  then  immediately  subjoins  the  rea- 
son c((  their  ignorance — For  Homer  and  Hesiod — were 
tb^9e  wh$  made  a  Theogony  Jor  the  Greeks;  ga*ce  sur- 
*AMi8  to  the  Gods;  ad^mted  their  various  and  specific 
rifes  fmd  attributes;  and  designed  and  delineated  their 
seoefial  foif^ns  and  figures:  and  a  convincing  reason  it 
is;  for  Homer's  and  Hesiod's  being  the  popular  and 
01^  ^uSiorized  books  of  Theology  amongst  the  Greeks, 
which  assigiy  the  mmts,  the  attributes^  and  the  form  to 
eacbOodi  atid'^  their  accounts  being,  at  the  same  time, 
overrun  with  ftibks  and  fictions,  it  was  impossible  even 
for  the  Greeks  themselves  to  develop  the  confusion,  and 
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emancipate  tiiemselves  from  that  ignorance  here  com- 
plained of,  namely,  of  the  true  natures  of  their  Gods  : 
which  indeed,  their  Teachers  seem  to  have  known  a& 
little  of  as  themselves.  For  Homer  when  he  speaks  of 
Jupiter,  sometimes  represents  him  as  a  God  from  eter- 
7iity,  at  otlier  times  as  only  the  head  of  the  college  of 
their  terrestrial  Deiiies.  This  then  was  what  Herodotus 
meant  to  say ;  who  is  not  speaking  of  the  invektions 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  of  their  authority.  Whe- 
ther they  were  the  first  who  propagated  or  delivered 
these  things,  was  not  the  matter  in  question.  Had  it 
been  so,  we  know  hdw^  Herodotus  would  hanip  decided ; 
whq^  in  this  very  place,  expressly  tells  us,  who  were 
the  FIRST ;  namely,  the  Pelas^ans ;  who  delivered  them 
to  the  Greeks;  where  Homer  and  Hesiod  found  them. 
However,  on  the  common  interpretation,  gross  as  it  is. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  builds  one  of  his  strongest  ai^uments 
in  favour  of  his  netv  Chrojiology.    To  proceed : 

3.  The  Greeks  not  only  borrowed  the  names,  but 
likewise  the  symbols  of  die  Egyptian  Gods ;  and  fitted 
tliem  to  their  own.  A  very  natural  superstition,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness ; 
who,  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  running  back  intio  E^p- 
tian  idolatry,  would  needs  worship  the  God  of  Aeir 
Fathers  under  an  Egyptian  Symbol ;  and  with  Egyptim 
lUtes  likewise,  and  the  people  sat  dcnjcn  to  eat  and  drink* 
and  7'ose  up  to  play.  Now  had  God,  on  this  occasion, 
persisted  in  the  severity  of  his  justice,  where  he  tells 
Moses,  that  he  would  indeed  give  them  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  drive  out  the  inhabitants  before  them, 
because  he  had  promised  Abraham  so  to  do,  yet  that 
he  would  not  honour  them,  as  a  select  People,  with  hisr 
peculiar  protection :  Had,  I  say,  God  thus  cast  them 
oft*,  and  the  people  departed  with  their  new  Leader,  the 
GOLDEN  CALF,  into  Canaan;  and  there  made  it  the 
visible  representative  of  the  God  of  their  Fathers,  and 
worshipped  it  with  Egyptian  Rites ;  who  can  doubt  but 
that  the  late  posterity  of  this  people,  thus  abandoned  by 
God,  and  ^ven  up  to  make  and  betieoe  a  lie,  would  have 
supposed  that  their  Forefathers  had  worshipped  Osiris, 
and  not  Jehovah,  under  this  golden  calf'f  The  case 
needs  no  application* 
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-  This  then  was  the  whole  of  what  Greece  borrowed 
from  Egypt  in  matter  of  religion,  when  it  fiIist  learnt 
the  mode  of  Hero-worsliip  from  that  superstitious  people. 
But, 

4.  It  must  be  owned,  that  soon  after,  they  did  indeed 
adopt  STRANGER  Gods.  At  first  the  occasion  was  rare, 
and  the  Worship  particular  and  confined.  Thus  the 
Athenians  labourfaig  under  a  destructive  famine,  and 
relieved  by  Egypt  with  corn,  did,  in  gratitude  for  that 
benefit,  make  Isis  the  patron-Goddess  of  their  Myij- 
teries. 

Hieir  Migrations  were  another  (f^use  of  this  adoption  : 
for  every  region  having  a  local  tutelary  Deity,  the  new 
Colony  thought  themselves  obliged  to  worship  the  God 
of  that  place  m  which  they  came  to  setde.  But,  of  this, 
more  in  another  place. 

However,  in  process  of  time,  the  Greeks  itaturalized 
all  the  greater  Gods  of  Egypt.  For  we  are  to  observe 
that,  as  superstition  grew  in  bulk,  the  principle  of  in- 
tercommunity, arising  from  the  very  essence  of  Pa* 
ganism,  at  length  overspread  all  their  National  RWi- 
gions,  so  as  to  bring  things  round  again.  We  observed^ 
9iat  those  most  early  Idol  gods,  the  Celestial  luminaHeSy 
"wite  common  to  all  nations,  and  that  HertHtvorship 
brought  in  the  idea  of  local  tutelary  Deities:  now,  the 
principle  of  intercommunity  at  lengtli  broke  down 
this  inclosure,  and  turned  all  their  Gods  again  upon  the 
Common, 

'^  The  grazed  ox,  and  all  her  bleating  Gods  ^.'* 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular  concerning  these  va- 
rious revolutions  ita  the  genius  of  Paganism.  The  fffst 
idolatry  WBS  Planetary :  and  so  long,  their  Gods  were 
in  common.  But  Hero-worship,  by  bringing  in  local 
tutelary  Deities,  made  their  Gods  peculiar.  As  the  times 
grew  polished,  and  the  absurdity  of  mortal  Gods  be- 
came better  understood,  the  Managers  of  this  super- 
stition ivere  obliged  to  hide  their  origin  fi^om  Earth,  and 
to  .pretend  they  had  ever  been  Oelestial.  This  soon 
wore  out  their  peculiarity,  and  brought  in  again  the 
notion  of  their  general  providence  :  which,  by  means  o^ 

;.^  *  MiltotK 
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8^n  bcretsing  superstition,  ended  in  gB  universal  int£r- 
coMAf UNITY.  To  explain  all  these  particulars^  as  thejr 
deserve,  would  requkre  ja  volume.  And  not  inuch  less 
perhaps  might  be  collected  from  what  hath  been  oeca- 
sioitally  said  of  them,  ki  the  cdurse  ^tbis  work.  Only 
.one  attendant  circumstance  in  tbdse  revoliition^,  it  may 
not  be  iitiprc^)^'  to  take  notice  of^  as  it  greiUly  (x>ntri- 
•btited  to  fix  the  later  Greeks  in  their  jmistake  concermng 
ii)^  origm  of  tbdr  Hero^Gode^  It  was  this  :  The.leamed 
Egyptians^  8ii4  we  hdvei  observed,  ^  Icingth  contrik^  to 
hide  the  deformity  of  their  idolatry  by  pretending  tijat 
the  whble  had  a  referande  to  |he  onlv  Go|>;  Thus 
thmr  various  Brtai-wor^hipy  they  said)  ^^  severally 
relative  to  the  varioub  atCfibutes  of  thd  DiviyiTy.  The 
sdrtie.  kind  of  refinement  th^y  brought  into  .th0r  H^rch 
worship:  and  each  of  their  greater  Gods  they  mad^ 
fei^ificativoi  bomfei  w4y  or  ot&r,  of  tke  fiRST  .CaI)se. 
B^t  t6  perfect  this  jmrt  of  .their  feymbolijckl  The^ogjr,  it 
was  necfessary  to  tnafce  large  additiqnd  to  the  Legand$ 
of  those  Gods*  And  thus  the  sever jtl  parts  of  Isis'? 
hisldry  beciani^  relatives  tiie  diykte  Nature.  But  laxs 
being  n*w  pofeessed  of  hll  the  attributes,  whicb^  happened 
to  be  8ev«^ally  divided  imongst  the  various  Grecwi 
Goddesses,  the  Grdeks  began  to  thinH  that  thes^  viHire 
all  originally  derived  fr6m  heh  This  w%fe  the?  established 
dodrine  in  thd  time  of  Apulieius :  who  mal^^es  Isia  addrtett 
Mxaelf  to  him  in  these  wtardfe:  Enus^tim—r^rmn 'iWUra 
parens — ci0us  numen  unicuvi  multjformi  specks  ritu 
vario^  nmnine  nmlt^ugOy  tolas  veneratur  or  bis.  -Me 
primigemi.  Phages  Pessinuntjicatn  .  nomiyiant  De^m 
matrem.;  iiinc  Autefckt^ofzes  Attm  Qecropiarm  Minerr 
.yarn ;  illinc  Jiuctuantes  Ci/prii  patriatn  Veherem  j 
Cretes  Sagiitiferi  Dicippiam  Dianam ;  Siculi  irilin- 
gues  Stt^iain  rroserpinam  5  Eleusinii  "vctusimn  t)eam 
Cererem;  Juhonem  alii^  alii  Bellpnani,  alii  rfecaten, 
llhamnusiam  alii — ^gypiii  ceremoniis  me  prorsu^  pror 
priis  percolenies  appeuant  verononiine  IsiDEjwt  *. 

Osims  too,  becoming  equally  symbolical,  maae  his 
fortune  in  the  same  manner,  -  as  appears  by  this  ancient 
epigram  f  '  - 

*  Metam.  1.  xirp.  578. 
•  •  Ogygia 
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QgygW'  fM  B^£dtlVm  pocat^ 
Ostmif  Mgyptifsputaty 
My^i  Phpnaqen  nomimnf, 

.  Thi^  jb^ve  le^pjajine^  the  seyera)  c^use^  whicl^  occ^-. 
sipive4.tbe  JI^^Gr^ks  Xq  tbiol^  their  o^n  GqcIs  wer^ 
oil^g^oially  ^^gyptian;  for  un<^st^pding  th^at  ti^/Ritiss, 
iiiif^  Naifiefy  j^  Syff^bpls  d[  their  Qp^^  were 

borrowed  fr^pi  tbenc^,  they  cqivjliided  the  §ftin<e  of  the 
Qo4^  di^rpsejiyes.  4^ud  y^iih  good  appearqiicife  qf  reason^ 
9^  th^  fouQ^  top  that  |h/e  age$  immediately  prje^ceding 
theirs,  had  certainly  adopted  Egyptian  Gods;  whiclv 
Qpds  J|;iad  all  the  attxijbutes  o^  the  .Gred^in.  Now  wl^n 
th^  opinion  yifis  on^e  g^ijjeraJly  eiphr?^cl>  ltl?ey  wpuj,dy 
ofcounsp,  ipyentji,Legefl(I  for  titie  Q^ds,.  i^yiTofprj^ 
to  the  ^ffirpti^  history  pf  th^pa.  V  Ap^  tl^iji3|W^  seie  jthe 
ti^aspn  ,wby  tj^sy  ip^ade  their  pAGCHus  l^ut  tw,Q  gpneja.:- 
lions  earlier  than  the  Trojan  war,  of  which  age  he  w^as; 
aii^  yet  pic^cje  ^jim  Q.siris,  the  qon^iuerpr  pf  Jndi^,  which 
\m  w^  not  rf*.  But  their  mor^  int;elligent  biajtorians  p^- 
C9ivj^the.^psiji;rdjty;  and.^9^.  r^ia^nal^ly  S9.t|isfiea  theji;i- 
adves  in.  siipposmg  a  double  JBacclvus:  but  being,  as 
Herodotus  observes,  *oery  ignorant  of  the  true  origin  qf 
thiir  Religion^  it  was  a  tnere  ^^a^tous  solution  :  which 
made  it  easy  fpr  Sjr  Jsaac  .to  evade  it  j  by  only  supposing, 
in  .his  turn/  that  it  was  their  wrpng  notion  pf  the  Ijfgb  9:Cu- 
tiquity  of  Egypt  which  made  them  split  one  BacchUiS 
into  two.  And  yet  in  ^mother  instence,  he  frankly  enough 
allows  of  this  ancient  practice  of  the  coniinunication  ^ 
i^af^^p  j^uthe  give§  thp  feet  jrever^ed ;  for  they  were 
the  earlier  Gred^s  who  worshipf>ed  t^o  Bacchus's.  And 
it  was  late,  as  we  find  by  DiodprtiSy  ere  they  incor- 

*  ^Auspniuf,  Ep.  XXX* 

t  See  note  [£,£££;}  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

t  The  PheniciaBS,  upon  their  first  coming  into  Greece,  gave  the 
name  of  Jao-pater^  Jupiter^  to  every  king.  ft»ron.  of  Ancient  Kings 
amended,  p.  i^o.     .  , 
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porated  them  into  one  *•     Now  had  the  cause  of  tbeir 
duality  been  what  the  great  writer  supposes,  the  fact 
had  been  just  contrary ;  and  earlier  times  had  worshipped 
one  Bacchus,  and  the  later,  two.    The  truth  of  the  case 
then  is\this:  when  they  first  worshipped  Hero-Gods, 
they  had  but  one  Bacchus  and  one  Hercules^  &c.  and 
these  were  Grecian:   when  they  afterwards  borrowed 
tlie  Egyptian  Gods,  they  had  two  of  each.     And  this 
is  not  said  at  random  ;  for  Herodotus  f  and  Diodorus;); 
expressly  tell  us,  that  two  Bacchus  s  and  two  Hercules  s 
were  worshipped  by  different  Rites,  and  as  Gods  of  dif- 
ferent original,  the  one  Grecian,  the  other  Egyptian.' 
.And  at  length,  for  the  causes  explained  under  the  next 
head,  the  two  of  each  were  again  reduced  to  one.    For 
we  shall  now  see,  that  design  as  wdl  as  mistake  contri- 
buted to  confound  the  G  recian  Bacchus  with  tiie  Egyp-' 
tian. 

III.  For  our  illustrious  Author  makes  another  use  of 
the  Grecian  mythology,  to  support  his  system.  He 
examines  the  genealogies  of  their  Gods  and  Heroes;* 
and  finds  them  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  time  6f 
SososTRisjl :  A  farther  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
hypothesis. 

There  are  but  few  eases  in  which  one  would  seriously 
admit  the  testimony  of  a  Mythblogist.  Least  of  all, 
in  settling  of  dates.    The  most  learned  of  the  modems 

complain 


AINOOYNTAIC  fif » reCKrfii^y  m>MTnAii\a%  ^i  ^»«  riiir  o/AmrVfAiat,  uci  ytyopitat 
pofiifftu  Avovv&o¥»*  L.  iv.  p.  148. 

f  •—  Ka<  hxiatri  Ij  f«o»  Sroi  If^rula  '^XXntu*  ivoiiity,  ot  j^|»  *HfaxXi$m 
I^gvtr^/bcwoi  fixlf}>la**  t^  Tu  yuhf  ftif  *A@ANATn»  '0^t/fb«'»tf  &  itrmvfjt,inff  ^vag'^* 
ru  ^*  hifu,   ««  "HgwV,   Ueiyi^ifai.    Herod.  1.  ii.  c,  44. 

J  MvQoXoyHot  ^i  tw?  x}  iTf ^or  AUwcof  ytMfttt  voXv  votf  XP^^*^ 
<rpo)fpHvl«  THm.  (petffl  yaf  Ik  Aio;  X;  Ilt^^nif  AUw^orytpU^tUy  rlpvtpo 
TVfV9  l.aQutj»f  iifQfi,»^of4^¥op*  5  T»*  T»  yifftTify  i^  rit  ^riotj,  a^  Tifx«f 
NYKTEPINAt  x}  KPYOIAS  «r«^i»<r<£y»cri,  ii»  tJ»  ala-xfiyvpriv  ix  rvf 
avpuffiai  i^axoXtfOtftray.  Diod.  1.  iv.  p.  148.  These  nightly  and  secret 
Rites  shew  them  to  be  Egyptian.  As  for  what  is  said  of  the  other 
Bacchus's  being  the  son  of  Proserpine^  this  was  only  a  fancy  of  the 
Greeks,  on  observing  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  and  tho^e  of  Ceres  or 
Isis  to  have  a  gre^t  resemblance  :  but  this  was  only  occasioned  by 
their  being  both  Egyptian  Rites. 

jl  Page  19 1«  &  seq;  of  the  Cbr^iii  pf  Ancient  Kingdoms  amended. 
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complain  greatly  of  them  for  confounding  all  time  in 
their  pretended  relations  of  fact.  The  excellent  bishop 
Stillingfleet  thus  expresseth  himself:  We  see  those 
{Thucydides  and  Plutarch,  whose  confession  he  had 
quoted]  who  were  best  able  to  judge  of  the  Greek  Anti- 
quities, €anJ^f^d  no  sure  footing  to  stand  on  in  them  ;  and 
what  basis  can  wejindfor  our  fmthy  where  they  could 
fndiso  Uttkfyr  their  knowledge  ?  And  those  who  hwoe 
been  more  daring  and  'venturous  tfian  these  persons  men- 
tionedy  what  a  labyrinth  hwoe  they  run  themselves  into  ? 
Haw  many  cmfasvms  and  contradictions  have  they  in- 
volved themselves  in?  sometimes  writing  the  passages 
of  other  countries  for  those  of  Greece,  and  at  other 
times  so  corfounding  times,  persons,  and  places,  that 
one  might  think  they  had  only  a  design  upon  the  under- 
standings of  their  readers,  to  malie  them  play  at  blinds 
maris  buff  in  searching  for  the  kings  of  Greece  *.  And 
the  candid  and  accurate  bishop  Cumberland  speaks 
so  much  to  our  purpose,  that  I  shall  add  his  words  to 
the  foregoing:  Their  mythic  writers  corfound  and  lose 
all  the  times  of  their  Gods;  which  advantage  divers 
Christians  make  use  of  against  them :  and  this  was  a 
good  argument  ad  hominem,  as  it  is  called,  but  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove,  t/utt  idolatry,  and  the  heathen  Gods, 
are  of  so  late  an  original,  as  some,  both  Heathen 
and  Christians,  have  affirmed  them  to  be  -f.  Now 
though,  in  answer  to  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  brings  from 
such  writers,  it  were  enough  to  say,  with  those  who  have 
considered  their  character  before  me,  that  they  are  «o 
perplexed,  contradictory,  and  infinitely  fabulous,  that 
nothing  certain  can  be  gathered  from  their  accounts^ 
for  the  regulation  of  ancient  time;  yet  that  they  may 
never  appear  again  amongst  witnesses  of  credit,  or  be 
heard  in  matters  of  fact,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  from 
what  sources  tliose  accounts  arose,  from  which  the  low 
date  of  the  Egyptian  Gods  is  inferred  :  whence  it  will 
appear  that  they  are  a  heap  of  fictions,  invented  and 
contrived^  as  usual,  only  for  the  support  of  greater. 

1.  The^r^^  source  was  the  address  of  the  Egyptian 
PRIESTS,  to  screen  their ^i^ro-a;or^A?p  from  the  inqui- 

♦  Qrig,  Sacr.  p.  41.  8th  edit, 
t  Sancboniatbo,  p*  i%2,  133. 
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^ition  erf  the  curious.     We  bave  observed,  froHi  a  fii- 

BQOtis  .fgfole,  iaveBted  by  these  men  ^,  to  record  liie 

dajqger  which  this  ^uperatitioa  iaairred,  and  from  their 

art  in  evading  Itot  daiiger,  that  the  origkial  of  their 

HefGrGod^  was  a  subject  ma:liciously  pursued  by  the 

Ff^  onquirera  of  tiiose  times.    For  the  <iisc^dit  »fc^ 

teeing  this  auperstitioii  was,  tb^t  tb^se  Gobs  had  beea 

li^EN  ;  ajnd  the  proof  of  their  humaiuty  was  taken  fr€>m 

tb^ir  late  existence.     Now  what  did  t^e  Masters  in 

fheir.trade  do,  to  evade  this  evidence?  We  have  seen 

before  .what  they  did  to  obscure  the  enquiry.     Why,  by 

^n  e^ual  e^rt  of  their  skill,  they  invent^  a  set  of  feibfes 

(one  of  which  hasbeeti  examioed  above)  conceming  these 

Gods ;  wlii^h  brought  the^r  births  even  i&wer  dawn  than 

to  the  times  of  their  cfitabKahed  worship.     What  they 

gained  by  tlus  was  considerable :  They  threjv  a  g^ieral 

confusion  over  the  whde  history  of  these  Gode  :  and  in 

a  short  time  made  men  as  indisposed  to  ^ve  credit  to 

the  old^ifme,^  of  them  (from  whence  the  dangerous  ta*»th 

of  their  HUM AK IT Y  mi^  be  collected)  as  these  neiv 

feWes,  which  it  was  impossiUe  they  should  believe,  for 

the  reas(»i  just  now.  assigned.     Hence,  the  first  source 

oftiie  Itm  doies  of  these  Hero-Gods. 

,  ^.  ^Ih&  second,   was  the  extravagant  vanity  of  ^ 

Gi^eksin  pretending,  at  length,  to  be  odginal  even  to 

the  Egyptians  ttenaselws.     For  we  are  to  observe,  that 

there  were  thcee  distinguished  periods  in  the  Heligion  of 

civilized  Greece;    two  of  which   we   have   described 

already.     The  first  was,    when  the  Greeks   borrowed 

iigy|)tiaD  Rites  and  Ceremonies  to  adorn  their  own 

Hearo-gods^  the  second,  when  ttey  adopted  the  very 

Egyptian  Gods :  and  the  third,  when,  on  the  contraiy, 

they  pretended  »th^  the  Egyptians  had  adopted  Theirs. 

On  their  first  acquaintance  with  Egypt,  they  were  modest, 

asui  fairiy  allowed  its  ^^perior  Antiquity.     But  as  they 

advanced  in  arts  and  empire,  ^ey  grew  ^nitoxieated  with 

their  good  fortitme-;  and»  wopid  now  contend  with  Egypt 

(become  by  thii&  time  as  mtadi  fallkn  end  depressed  in 

both)  for  the  honour  of  priority ;  a«d  soon  after  (as 

*  The  fable  I  mean  is  that  of  Typhon's  persecution  of  the  Gods 
and  their  flight  into  Egypt ;  which  ^be  Gvf^V,^  borrowed  and  fitted 
tip  with  their  own  names  of  ^l^e  Qodf* 
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iBHs  aa  ii^andef  ivben  th«y  haxi  ventured  -i^  fer),  ifith  all 
the  rest  of  niimkkid^.  AaA  then  it  w^,  that  havings 
hefone  this  time,  thoroughiy  confounded  the  Grecian 
and  E^^tian  Bacchus  with  design  (a  oonlusion  first  oc* 
casioned  by  nustake)  tt^ey  invented  many  fables  to  coun** 
t^ianoe  ^thetr  absurd  pretensions.  Hence  their  idle  td4 
pf  Apis,,  the  don.inr  grandson  of  Pboronetis,  becoming 
OsiRCfs;  ivithout  any  other  reason  in  the  worjd  than 
that  the  son  of  Phoroneus  chanced  to  bate  tlie  same 
vseme  with  the  symbol  of  Osiris.  Hence,  agaki^  the 
fitble  of  Ip,  the  daughter  of  Inacbus,  becoming  Isis ; 
fcr  scaixse  so  good  a  reason  ;  only  jan  approaching  simi-^ 
litude  of  namlBs.  Ydt  these  two  wretched  fables,  Sir 
Iaaa€  Neia?ton.(^rprising  as  it  is)  hath  drawn  in  for  the 
itaaiii  suppiQits  of  bis  hypothesis  ^.  Sut  as  much  credit 
as  bis  .couotenaiice  fcadi  given  to  them,  be  who  can  sup- 
pose lo.to  be  stolen  out; of  Greece,  carried  into  Egypt, 
add'  there  mc^de  a  Goddess,  may  as  well  believe  an  Eu- 
Eopemi  siiip  to  be  now  busied  in  bringing  hither  an 
Indian  ^v^age  to  be  made  a  q'ueen. 

But  aqpttier  >story  of  the  same  stamp,  carries  its  con- 
futation alpqg  with  it,  as  fferodotus  rightly  observed  J. 
For,  to  bring  Heccoles,  as  tii^  had  done;  Jsis  and 
Osiris,  out  of  Greece  into  Egypt,  in  a  maraaer  suitable 
to  his  character,  tb^  pretended  tiiat,  when  he  bad 
kncM  ^OQ  thij^t  inbdspitable  shore,  ttnd  w%s  led  by  the 
Natives,  crowned  with  garlands,  to  be  offered  up  at  the! 
ater  of  Jupiter,  he  br<^  loose  from  his  leaders,  a»d 
siaiiightered  ail  who  w^ere  assembled  for  the  Sacrifice ; 
and  in  this  rou^  mannei*,  I  suppose,  taught  them  to 
abolish  those  inhuinan  rites,  and  to  worsl)ip  tbeir  cfaas^ 
tiser.as  a  God:  whiph  would  seem  tp  ha^  been  tbe 
first  bringing  in  of  club-law  into  Reljgipn.  But;^  as 
Herodotus  observes,  the  inventor  of  this  jEable  hath  l9ft4 
his  Story  so  411  tog^her,  tbat  he  hath  only  betrayed  his^ 
owtt   ignorance  of  Egyptian  Manners,     for,  from  the" 

genes  Laertius,  Prooem.  Segm.  3;        •        * 
.^  iPage  19s.' ioffais  Chronology. 

Aiyvsrlw,  <5'C»     L;  ii.  C.  45. 
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most  early  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  were  so  far 
from  offering  up  human  victims,  that  they  held  it  un- 
lawful to  sacrifice  above  three  or  four  species  of  animals. 
Duttbe  Egyptians  owed  them  a  good  turn  for  this  slander 
of  human  sacrifices ;  and  iqdeed  paid  them  with  usury. 
For  Herodotus  tells  us,  the  Priests  informed  him,  that 
when  Menelaus  went  to  Egypt  to  enquire  after  Helen, 
and  lay  wind-bound  in  their  ports,  he  cut  up  two 
children  of  the  natives,  to  divine  by  their  entrails  *. 

This  humour  of  priority  was  so  rooted  in  the  Greeks, 
that  Diodorus  seems  to  insinuate,  they  always  disputed 
it  with  the  Egyptians  -f.  And  so  &r  indeed  is  true,  that 
it  was  one  of  their  most  early  vanities  ;|: :  and  thoi^ 
afterwards,,  on  their  most  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Egypt,  it  was  in  some  degree  corrected,  yet  it  burst  out 
again,  and  lasted,  as  we  see,  even  to  the  time  of  Dio- 

fmes  Laertius.  But  this  is  the  pleasant  part  of  the  story ; 
he  Egyptians  were  not  content  to  complain,  as  well 
they  might,  that  the  Greeks  had  stolen  away  their  Gods 
and  Heroes ;  but  they  would  needs  make  reprisals  on 
them.  Thus,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  when  they  charged 
the  Greeks  with  taking  away  their  Isis,  to  aggravate  the 
theft  they  pretended  that  Athens  itself  was  originally  but 
an  Egyptian  Colony  ||.  This  was  a  home  stroke :  but 
the  Greeks  as  handsomely  returned  it ;  by  affirming  that 
one  of  the'  Egyptian  pyramids  was  buUt  by  Rhodope,  a 
Grecian  whore  ^.  This  setting  up  one  false  claim  to 
oppose  another,  was  in  the  very  spirit  of  ancient  Pa- 
ganism **.  So  agaia,  the  Egyptians  maiiitaining  that 
civilized  Greece  was  indebted  for  the  mode  of  Hero- 
worship  to  tb^m ;  did,  in  order  to  support  a  just  claim, 
which  wanted  none  of  these  arts,  pretend  to  Antiquity 

• 

*  /iaSuv  y»p  ^vo  «v«&^«  xp^^ur  tvix/^^iciiv,  iy}of(«  af  s»  IreoUicu  Herod. 
L  ii.  c.  119. 

"&  X9»i«,  oA^a  M^  «roXXoi  t3»  B«^af  *^»  i««/1i«  aM^i^toi  yJf^pUu — p.  6. 

X  See  §  3.  pp.  84  &  seq.     * 

II  K»l  THi  'Aftnir»S»f  a  (fmff^p  «vtlxd(  tlttu  XmrSt  taw  %(  Alyiwld, 
Diod.  p*  17. 

f  See  note  [FFFF]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

**  In  the  former  part  of  this  work  where  we  ha^e  shewn,  that  the 
Converts  from  Gcn^ilism  unhappily  practised  it  even  after  they  had 
professed  a  Religion  which  coodemns  ail  the  oblique  arts  of  falsehood/ 
and  unjust  retuiation. 
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most  extravagantly  high.  The  Greeks,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand witli  them,  and  to  support  a  false  claim  which  did 
want  these  sort  of  arts,  having  pretended  that  the  Egyp- 
tians borrowed  all  from  them»  brought  down  \ht  age  of 
these  disputed  Gods,  as  much  too  low.  Unluckily,  the 
great  Author,  who  saw  the  unriea^onable  Antiquity  of 
the  one  system,  did  not  advert  to  the  unreasonable  No- 
velty of  the  other. 

But  we  are  not  to  thmk.the  Greeks  firm  and  steady 
in  this  natural  consequence  of  their  unjust  pretension^* 
Nothiog  is  so  inconstant  as  falsehood.     When,  therefore, 
on  the  issue,  it  was  seep  that  all  the .  Records  of  former 
times  contradicted  this  novelty;  and,  consequently,  that 
their  darling  claim  itself  was  likely  to  be  in  danger^  they 
shifted  their  support,  and  then  contended,  in  imitation 
of  the  Egyptians,  for  as  extravagant  an  Antiquity  *. 
.  IV..  Hitherto   Sir   Isaac   Newton   was  drawn  in  by 
Antiquity ;  which  had  sunk  with  him^  and  foundered 
in  the  treacherous  soil  of  Mythology.     13ut  the  greatest 
part  of  his  reasoning,  from  these  Genealogies,  stands 
upon  an  error  of  his  own.     The  age  preceding  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  is  full  of  the  loves  and  intrigues  of  the 
greater  Divinities :  who  supplied  that  expedition  from 
their  own  loins  with  Demi-Gods  once  removed.     Sir 
Isaac,  who  supposed,  as^  indeed  he  well   might  from 
phvsical  observation,    that  the    Gods   left  off  getting 
children  when  they  died,  concludes,  from  the  mythologic 
account  of  their  Offspring,  that  they  must  needs  have 
lived  but  two  or  tliree  generations  before  the  war  of 
Troy.     But  our  great  Philosopher  took  this  thing  a  deal 
too  seriously.     The  truth  is,  he  concerned  himself  no 
farther  with  the  fabulous  history  of  ancient  times  than 
just  served  the  purpose  of  his  system.     Otherwise,  he 
might  have  found,  on  the  most  cursory  survey,  that  one 
of  the  essential  attributes  of  a  Pagan  God  was  the  getting 
of  Bastards ;  and  that,  for  one  he  fairly  had  in  life,  his 
worshippers  fathered  an  hundred  upon  him  after  his 
decease.    This  amorous  commerce  between  Heaven  and 

*  — Tlaiivw  >n  wpSrow  iMno^ufjut,  on  to  Ktfa\»i9»  h  Upahh  hfi  x*^*«, 

t^  TOK  l>7«(  «rftfiP(y*    09  ^u   W9  h^irt^ximr  rSif  fAU  if  i^i  n  vo\n  a^^iou 
1^  muSla  TOF  vohtji^t  hnmU^inre^gt p.iyti%.   Plato,  vol.  ill.  p.  108;  E. 
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E^th  never  ceased  till  near  the  latest  times  of  Paganism ; 
as  we  learn  from  the  primitive  Apolo^sts ;  who,  referring 
to  their  perpetual  intrigues  in  mythologic  story,  rally  the 
idolaterl,  of  their  time,  with  great  vivacity,  on  t^e  de- 
<3nipid  old  age  and  sudden  debility  of  their  Gods. 

It  being  then  notorious  that,  in  the  later  ages  of  Pa- 
ganism, Earth  swarmed  as  #iick  wiifti  the  progeny  of 
Heaven,  as  in  the  early  times  of  that  rdigion,  Heaven 
siwarmed  with  the  progeny  of  Earth,  ^r  Isaac's  calcu- 
lation, from  the  tfene  o(  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the 
Gods,  what  must  needs  be  their  own,  is  altogether  fal- 
lacious. But  as,  in  thi5  inquiry,  we  have  still  attempted 
to  account  for  the  fables  of  Antiquity,  in  order  to  detect 
Aeir  various  impostures,  and  prevent  their  future  mis- 
iMefy  we  shall  now  con^^  the  original  of  those  in 
question; 

1.  The  first  cause  of  this  doubly-spurious  Offspring, 
was  tlie  contrivance  of  wives  to  hide  tiieir  adultery ;  of 
virgins  to  excuse  their  incontinence ;  and  of  parents  to 
cover  the  dishonour  of  their  House  *.  The  God  bore 
the  blame,  or  rather  the  Mprtal  reaped  the  glory;  and 
Passion^  as  is  usual,  was  advanced  into  Piety.  Grreat 
men  t?CK>,  employed  it,  (far  then  Great  men  had  some 
ifegard  for  theii"  Race  and  Name)  to  conceal  the  igno- 
miny of  a  low-born  commerce.  In  a  word,  both  ^exes 
ju>on  learnt  the  sweets  of  a  holy  intrigue ;  where  a  pre- 
tended converse  with  a  God  or  Goddess  preserved  the 
Imputation  of  the  weaker,  and  procured  power  and  au- 
thority to  the  stronger  sex.  Sometimes  the  pretended 
amour  was  mutually  concerted  between  the  real  parties  : 
as  that  of  Anchises  and  a  Country  wench ;  who,  in  regard 
to  his  honour,  was  to  pass  for  a  Venus.  So  Homer  f  : 

*^  Divine  iEneas  brings  the  Dardan  raqe, 
**  Anchise$'  sqn  by  Venus'  stol  n  embrace ; 
^  Bom  in  the.  shades  ofTdtfs  secret  grove^ 
"  A  mortal  mixipg  with  the  Qpeen  of  Love.'* 

Mr.  Popi;. 

*  See  note  [(SGGG]  at  the  end  of  this  Book.    .     *       * 

"l^i  it  itrtifjtoTcn,  Btu  /9f^1^  ivv^^tTa-et,  IX.  ff.  ver.  819. 

Yet  ^is  is  one  of  the  instance^  Sir  Isaac  brings  to  proye  the  low  a^(i 
of  the  <70«Mes8  Venus.  See  p.  191.  ofhis  Chrontfhgy: 
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And,  in  a  much  later  age,  the  Wife  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  and  her  Court-gallant     Sometimes  a^ti%  one  of 
the  parties  was  deceived  by  the  mask  of  divinity  ^hich 
the  other  had  impiously  assuanedj  as  seems  to  have  bem 
the  case  of  Astioch^  ^ : 

^^  Two  valiant  brothers  irple  th'  undaunted  thfon^ 
'^  lalmen  and  Ascalapns  tiie  strong. :  ^ 

**  SoQSofAstioch^  the  heavenly  fair, 
<^  Whose  virgin  cliarms  siibdti'd  the  Grod  of  vvuf ;        ' 
"  In  Actor's  court,  as  she  retired  to  rt^^ 
^'  The  strength  of  Mars  tiie  blushing  maid  compi^st/' 

•       Mr.  PoP£. 
4nd  of  the  priestess  Rhea, 

------  Qwem  Rhea  Sactrio4 

V^iktiwjM  partu  sub  luminis  edidit  auras, 
-  .  -  Mista  Deo  MuHer  p 

And  of  Alimene  tiie  mother  ctf  Hercules,  It  Was  cer- 
tainly the  case  of  the  virtuous  Paulina,  iii  the  reign  of 
Tiberius:  who,  beiilg  made  to  bdieve  that  the  God 
Anttbis  was  fallen  iti  love  with  hbr,  went  to  the  appointed 
lEteiignation  ivith  a  mind  equally  balanced  by  conjugal 
chAstity  and  superstition.  The  story  is  very  curious, 
and  tdd  by  Josephus  J  in  ail  its  circumstances^  In 
short,  if  we  may  believe  Ovid,  who  was .  ex<|ui^tely 
skilled  in  the  my thologie  story,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
coimnon  covers  of  lust  and  concupiscencei  The  pre- 
tended nurse  of  Semele  is  made  to  caution  her  mistress 
dgianist  the  addresses  of  Jupiter,  in  the  following  manned : 

-  -  -  -  'Opta 
Jupiter  ut  sit,  aiti  Metuo  tdmen  mma*  .MuiiTi 
Nomine  Divorx;m  thalamos  inieble  ptJDicos  ||.    ' 

2.  Another  cause  was  the  ambition  of  the  pratenders 
themsdves  to  heavenly  birth,  in  order  to  support  their 
authority  amongst  their  barbarous  subjel^ts  of  feUowerSi 

ThuB 

"A^fiT^eSlifZ'  0  ^i  o»  ^a^Xi^aU  AAdFH.  .            Ih.fi.  ver.  51a*        . 
.    t  ^n-  }•  yii-  V0r.  ^S9*  See  Dioiij^,  Halicarn.  Antiq.  Romw  L  i*  p.  6a^ 
%  Ai^tiq.  Jud. ).  xviiju  c.  3*    ht%,  for  this  general  practice,  Hehid 
1.  i.e.  iSi. 
J  Metain.l.iii;&b.9 Digged  by  GoOgle 
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Thus  we  are  told^  that  the  two  Amazon  queens,  Mar* 
thesia  ahd  Lampeto,  gave  out  that  they  were  the 
daughters  of  Mars,  ne  successibm  deesset  auctoritas  (says 
the  historian)  genitas  se  Marte  pradicabant  *  And 
thus  Romulus  and  Remus  pretended  to  the  same  re- 
lation :  But  this  matter  is  explained  more  at  large  in  tiie 
discourse  on  the  ancient  Lawgivers  f, 

3.  A  third  cause  was  the  flattery  of  sycophants  Bnd 
corrupt  Courtiers.  To  this  practice  Clepolemus  alludes, 
in  his  address  to  Sarpedon  : 

"  Know  tiiy  vain  self,  nor  let  their  flat  fry  mctoe^ 
"  Who  style  thee  son  of  cloud -compelling  Jove. 
**  How  far  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine ! 
"  How  vast  the  difFrenceof  their  deeds  iind  thine  :J; ! " 

Mr.  Pope. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  was  a  niere  figure  of  speech  com- 
mon in  the  eastern  phraseology :  which,  to  expi-ess  th^ 
qualities  of  the  subject,  called  a  prudent  and  powerful 
monarch  ||  the  son  of  Jupiter;  a  violent  and  inhuman 
ravager%  or  an  expert  and  able  seaman,  the  son  of 
Neptune  ** ;  a  sharper,  a  banker,  or  a  large  trader,  tlie 

son 

*  Justin.  Hist.l.  ii.  c.  4^  f  Div.  Leg.  Book  ii.[§  2. 

Ot  Ai^f  iityinQplQ  iTrlv^M^tav  cif^^uvm*  IX.  t.  yer.  635. 

II  The  words  of  Callimachus,  in  his  Hymn  to  Jupiter,  are  so  ap- 
posite to  our  purpose,  that  the  learned  reader  will  not  think  thenj 
quoted  impertinently : 

*Afli^ii^'  OotCtt  ^1,  X^^(  fS  slioraq  oifiH^, 
'Ek  St  AiOf  ^MO-iAni;*  fff-i*  A»o(  tr^fr  mukIup 

.     Buors^ov.  Ver.  76,  &  seq,    • 

'  5f  Praestantissimos  virtute,  prudentia,  viribus,  JovisJiHos,  poct« 
ftppellavei-ttnt,  ut  iEacum,  &  Minoa,  &  Sarpedona :  Ferociksimos  «t 
immanes  et  alienos  ab  omni  humanitate  tanquam  e  mari  genitos, 
Neptuni  Jilios  dixerunt,  Cyclopa,  &  Cercyona,  &  Scyrona,  & 
LflBStrygonas.     A.  Gellius,  lib.  xv.  c.2i. 

^*  Thus  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  Typhis  the  pilot,  and  his 
mate  Ergynus,  were  calkd  the  sons  of  .Neptune.  And  when  these 
died  in  the  voyage,  they  were  succeeded  by  Ancaeus  arid  Euphemus; 
and  both  of  these,  we  are  told,  were  the  sons  of  Neptune,  likewise. 
I  chose  to  give  the  reader  this  instance,  because,  from  this  figure  of 
speech,  thus  qualifying  men  any  way  distinguished  in  the  Argonautic 
times.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  infers  the  low  age  of  the  Grecian  Deities. 
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son  of  Mercury ;  a  cultivator  of  the  fine  arts,  the  son 
of  Apollo ;  a  great,  warrior,  the'  son  of  Mars ;  a  beau-< 
tiful  woman,  the  daughter  of  Venus;  and  a  good  phy 
sician,  the  offspring  of  iEsculapius.    Thus  Homer, 

**  In  thirty  sail  the  sparkling  waves  divide, 
"  Which  Podalirius  and  Machaon  guide. 
"  To  these  his  skill  their  Parent-GodAmpoits, 
"  Divine  professors  of  the  healing  arts  *•**  ' 

Mr.  Pope. 
And  that  the  poet  meant  no  more  than  that  they  were 
excellent  in  their  profession,  appears  from  his  gjving 
to  all  the  Egyptians  the  same  original,  where,  speaking 
of  their  superior  eminence  in  the  art  of  physic,  he 
says, 

**  These  drugs,  so  friendly  to  the  joys  of  life, 
"  Bright  Helen  learned  from  Thone  s  imperial  mfe ; 
"  Who  sway'd  the  scepUe,  where  prolific  Nile 
**  With  various  simples  clothes  the  fatned  soil — 
"  From  Pceon  sprung^  their  patron  God  imparts 
"To  all  the  Pharian  race  his  healing  arts  -f-." 

Mr.  Fenton. 
5.  The  last  cause  I  shall  mention  were  the  dotages 
of  judicial  Astrology.  But  whether  giving  to  each  of 
their  Gods  a  Star  over  which  to  preside  was  the  cause 
or  effect  of  this  folly,  may  be  disputed ;  because,  1  be- 
lieve, it  was  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the  other. 
Yet  it  gave  frequent  occasion  to  call  an  extraordinary 
person  the  son  of  that  God  or  Goddess  under  whose 
planet  he  was  bom. 

Thu^  have  I  endeavoured  to  discover  and  lay  open 
the  true  <:auses  of  all  that  confusion  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  History  of  the  heroic  ages.  Those  false 
factSj  thereibre,  and  the  mistaken  conclusion  drawn  from 
them  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  support  the  identity  of 
Osiris  and  Sesostris,  being  detected,  general  tradition, 
which  vouches  for  their  real  diversity,  is  reinstated  in 


TtX%  }t\  r^ivxoila  yXofvp**  tii^  fn%o«»7«.  lA.<i?.  ver.  73 1. 
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its  credit:  whose  testiinaiiy  likewise^  as  I  have  gene 
along  I  have  tiot  neglected  occadiodally  to  supfMort  by 
dirers  corrc^^onttin^  circunnigtaiiceSr 

I  might  indeed  have  taken  a  tery  Afkretn  tenite  thrmigb 
this  Land  of  FabkSy  to  the conAitat^on  of  bk  hypothesis; 
by  opposing  adventure  to  advenftare,  and  gsfi^togy  to 
genealogy  ^  and  have  fortn^d  upou  theiiiy  as  others  have 
done  before  me^  a  system  of  ehr«aolojgy  directly  opposite 
to  our  iUufitrious  Author's.  But  this,  instead  of  relieving 
the  reader,  would  only  have  put  him  in  mind  of  the  old 
man's  complaint;  Incertior  sum  multo  quam  dudum. 
1  have  therefore  attempted,  a  way  of  greater  certainty^ 
in  an  explana|tion  of  the  general  principles  and  practices 
of  ancient  Superstition ;  of  which,  their  mythologic  his- 
tory was  the  fruits.:  And  by  this  it  appears  t£at.  all 
these  pretended  Pac*ts,  oh  vt^hich  Sir  Isaac  Nevvton  sup- 
ports his  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  Osnits  ^nd  Sesos- 
TRis,  are  mere  JPables,  invented  to  confound  all  times 
and  ajras,  and  therefore  most  unhappily  chosen  for  one 
of  the  means  of  regulating  arid  fefornaiirig  the  aftcient 
Chronology. 

III.,    .  , 

But  although  I  cottld  have  given  tia  re&sonable  ac- 
eeiunt  of  th6s6f  mista:ken  faCts,  from  wKich  Sir  Isaac* 
Netvton  inftts  the  identity,  I  wais  still  ablef  to  proVe  the 
falsehood  of  that  supposed  fd^ntity^  by  the  (ibri^equeirce^ 
that  foHo^v  froni  it :  not  only  by  those  whith  oat  greact 
Autfhor  ^ouM  not,  but  by  tho^e  which  he  would,  ven- 
ture to  admit.  Both  of  whtA  difectly  contradict  scRii»- 
TURE  and  the  nature  of  things.  So  th^at,  as  before 
I  proved  the^ri^orof  his  eoilicfusfon  froih  th*' falsehood  of 
his  pi^rnisses ;  I  no^  be^h  a,t  the  other  end,  6.nd  sh^ll 
f)rove  the  f^lsehttSd  of  his  pwArisses  from  the  efrrop  of  M^ 
^onelUsiott. 

I.  I  hdve,  m  tketbifd  and  *mfth  section*  of  thia  bodfc, 
sh€?irtt  at  largie,  from^  satfitd  Scripttir e,  ilksWaited  attd 
ctofh^BAted  l^  profane  Antiqiiity^  that  E^pt  iv^  t  polite 
and  powerful  Empire  at  the  egression  of  the  Israelites. 
This  is  alone  sufficient  to  overthrow  Sir  IsaAc  Newton's 
whole  system.  But  to  make  the  truth  still  lAoi-e  evident, 
it  may  be  proper  to  tajke  a  partkular^  tlK>uflh  short,  view 
of  theiieocssirjfNconsequeWGea  whiob  follow  Irom  Ae  sup- 

*  Digitized  by  G0Cj>QSed 
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posed  identity  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris.  .These  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts ;  such  as  our  great  author  hath 
ventured  to  own ;  and  such  as,  for  their  apparent  falsehood, 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

To  begin  with  the  latter.  Those  very  histories  on 
which  Sir  Isaac  builds  his  identity,  tell  us  that  Osiris 
and  his  wife  and  sister  Isis  were  the  professed  patron 
and  patroness  -of  nascent  arts,  the  very  instruments  of 
husbandry  being  invented  in  their  time;  that  he  first 
taught  the  culture  of  the  vine  * ;  and  abolished  the  bad 
habit,  his  savage  Subjects  had  of  eating  one  another  ^ : 
and  that  she  taught  them  to  sow  corn  J ;  and  gave  them 
their  first  system  of  laws  ||. — But  if  Osiris  were  Sesostris, 
all  these  fine  discoveries  were  made  but  two  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  full  five  hundred  years  after 
the  egression  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt :  And  then 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Bible  ?  But  the  gross  absur- 
dity of  these  things  hindered  our  Author  from  receiving 
them  into  the  consequences  of  his  new  system :  yet  these 
standing  on  the  same  authority  with  the  consequences, 
he  hath  thought  fit  to  receive,  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
them  over  in  silence.  But  though  he  be  silent,  we 
should  not.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  insist  that  he 
hath  transgressed  the  plainest  rules  of  fair  reasoning, 
which  required  him,  either  to  receive  the  consequences 
h6  b^th  rejected,  or  to  reject  those  which  he  hath  re- 
ceived ;  or  lastly,  to  shew,  that  they  stand  upon  a  dif- 
♦  ferent  authority.  But  he  will  do  notliing  of  this ;  he 
picks  and  chuses  as  he  likes  best,  and,  what  is  not  for 
his  purpose,  he  leaves  without  notice.  -  Diodorus  says, 
that  Osiris  abolished  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices ; 

•  "Ev^it  y  aMt  ytpsoBa^  fata-)  tii?  afMciXa  wip*   rif  \fvcr§Lf,  xj  tJi» 

oipiij  JcJ  rif  ffvfitofAiiiiv  avrS  >cj  Ti^»j(r»i.      Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.  lO. 

+  U^ahot  /AM  yap  tr*?a«»  T?j  »A^i|Xof»7»«?   to   rUt  up^^<^Vu»  y/iO*. 

It),  p.  9.  ^  s 

fxh  <tf?  trvxi  xala  Ti»  v«pa»  {jLilurni  »XXu?  S^ocvr^U  uypoifxivop  H  tfVorZv 

Id.  ib. 

^  iixttiop  jc;  w  »diV/A«i  0iai  x}  vC^wi  m»iff»ff^ah  ^»i  tw  «wo  rv§  r>/*»i- 
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that  he  built  the  city  of  Thebes ;  that  he  regulated  thp 
worship  of  the  Gods;  and  conquered  many  nation^. 
These  things  Sir  Isaac,  who  takes  Osiris  for  Sesostris, 
readily  admits.  The  same  historian  says,  that  this 
Osiris  first  cultivated  the  vine ;  restrained  his  Subjects 
from  eating  one  another;  and  found  out  the  arts  of  life.; 
that  his  wife  Isis  invented  agriculture,  and  gave  the  first 
law  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  all  this,  Sir  Isaac  tacitly  re- 
jects. Yet  if  one  part  of  the  Sicilian's  account  be  of 
better  authority  than  the  rest,  it  is  that,  which  says, 
Isis,  invented  agriculture :  for  he  expressly  tells  us,  that 
so  it  was  found  written  on  a  large  column,  in  hierogly- 
phic characters,  half  consumed  by  tin^e,  then  standing 
in  the  city  of  Nysa  in  Arabia^  :  and,  without  his  telling, 
we  are  well  assured,  that  her  mysteries  had  very  early 
brought  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  all  the  neighbouring 
nations. 

II.  Amongst  the  consequences  which  the  great  Au- 
thor hath  thought  fit  to  admit;  some  are  these.  That 
imtrunmits  of  war  \  horses  for  military  sercice  \  animal 
food;  the  exact  distribi^tion  of  property  j  alphabetic 
letters;  and  the  well-peopling  of  Egypt;  were  all  the 
product  of  the  Sesostrian  age. 

I.  Vulcan,  he  says,  who  lived  even  to  the  times  of 
the  Trojan  war,  invented  Armour,  and  was,  on  that 
account,  deified  by  the  Egyptians.  His  words  are  these. 
He  [Vulcan]  reigned  there  [in  Cyprus  and  Byblus]  till 
a  very  great  ag^,  living  to  the  times  of  the  Trojan  wary 
and  becoming  exceeding  rich — And  for  assisting  the 
Egyptians  with  armour,  it  is  probable^  that  he  zvas  dei- 
fied  by  his  friends  the  Egyptians,  by  the  name  of  Baal^ 
Canaan  or  Vulcan :  for  Vulcan  was  celebrated  princi- 
pally  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was  a  king,  accorkng  to 
Homer,  and  reigned  in  Lemnos\  and  Cinyras  was  an 
inventor  of  arts,  and  found  out  copper  in  Cyprus,  and 
the  smith's  hammer y  and  anvil,  and  tongs  and  kiver; 
and  employed  workmen  in  making  armour,  and  other 
things  of  brass  and  iron,  and  was  the  only  kifig  cele- 
brated in  history  for  working  in  metals,  and  was  king 

Sic.  1.  i.  p.  i6. 

'  .  Digitized  by  Google        ^ 
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of  I^mmsy  and  the  husband  of  Vemis ;  all  which  are. the 
characters  of  Vulcan:  and  the  Egyptians  about  tht 
time  of  the  death  of  Cinyras^  *viz.  in  the  reign  oftheit 
king  Amenophisy  built  a  very  sumptuous  temple  at  Meni* 
phis  to  Vulcan,  pp'.  223— 1 25:     Hefe  we  hiave  a  Herd, 
living  till  the  time  of  the  Trbjan  war,  not  only  the  in- 
ventor of  arms,  but  likewise  of  the  Very  tools  employed 
in  making  them.     That  this  was  dur  Author's  meaning, 
is  plain  from  what  he  tells  lis  of' the  Egyptians  fighting 
with  clubs  in  the  time  of  Sesostris  (p.  215) ;  which  cer- 
tainly was  for  want  of  better  weapons  :  and  still  plainer, 
from  what  be  tells  of  Vulcan's  being  made  a  God ;  which, 
certainly,  was  for   a  new  Invention.     If  I  should 
now  shew,  by  a  formal  enumeration  of  particulars,  how 
all  here  said,  contradicts  the  bible,  the  reader  would 
think  me  disposed  to  trifle  with  him.     Instead  of  this, 
I  shall  but  just  obs€?rve,  how  ill  it  agrees  with  Homer  : 
who  seems,  indeed,  to  make  Vulcan  the  Ps^tron-God  of 
the  Armourers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  makes  both  him, 
and  the  inventbn,  the  product  of  a  much  earlier  age. 
From  the  poem  of  the  Trojan  war  it  appears  that  mili- 
litary  weapons  hiad  been  then  of  tried  use ;  and  Vulcan, 
and  his  wife  Venus,-  Deities  of  long  standing.    Nor  can  it 
be  objected  that  the  poet  hath  here  given  us  the  picture 
of  his  own  titnes.     He  was  a  stricter  observer  of  deco- 
rum :  as  may  be  seen  amongst  other  instances,  from  a 
celebrated  one  taken  notice  of  by  the  critics,  that  though, 
in  his  days.  Cavalry  were  common,  yet  he  brings  none 
to  the  siege  of  Ti*oy,  because  those  times  had  not  yet 
learnt  their  use.     Nor  was  he  less  knowing  than  exact ; 
for  he  was  possessed  of  the  songs  and  poems  of  his  an- 
cestors ;  in  which  he  found  all  the  particulars  of  that 
famous  expedition  *.     Now,  if  military  weapons,  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  long  in  use  amongst 
the  Greeks,  it  is  hardly  possible  they  should  have  been 
just  invented  in  Egypt. 

2.  Our  author  makes  Sesostris's  conquest  of  Libya 
the  occasion  of  furnishing  Egypt  with  Horses.  After 
the  conquest  of  Libya  (says  he)  by  which  Egypt  was 
furnished  with  horses;  and  furnished  Solomon  and  his 
friends^  he  prepared  a  fleets  &c.  p.  215.  The  illas- 
*  See  note  [HHHH]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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trious  Writer  is  here  speaking  of  the  original  of  those 
civil  advantages,  for  which  ancient  Egypt  was  so  much 
celebrated.     He  had  before,  and  afterwards,  told  us  his  • 
thoughts  of  their  astronomy^  n(wigation,  letters^  ?iames, 
and  weapons  of  war.     We  cannot  therefore  but  under- 
stand what  he  here  says,  of  the  Libyan  horses^  to  mean^ 
that  the  conquest  of  that  country  was  the  first  occasion 
of  Egypt's  abounding  in  Horse.     But  this  directly  con- 
tradicts  holy   Scripture,    which   assures    us   that  they 
abounded  in  Horse  long  before.     Their  pursuit  of  the 
Israelites  is  tlius  described, — And  Pharaoh  made  ready 
his  chariot^  and  took  his  people  with  him.     And  he  took 
six  hundred  chosen  chariotSy  and  all  the  chariots  of' 
Egypt,   and  captains  over  every  one  of  them. — The 
Egyptians  pursued  after  them  (all  the  horses  and  cha- 
riots of  Pharaoh  arid  his  horsemen  and  his  army.) — 
\And  the  Egyptians  pursued  after  them  to  the  nddst  of 
the  sea,  even  all  Pharaoh's  horses^  his  chariots  and  his 
horsemen*.     Sir  Isaac  (p.   167.)  seems  to  have   been 
aware  of  this  evidence  against  him,  and  endeavours  to 
turn  it  on  the  side  of  his  hypothesis*     In  the  days  of 
MosES  (says  he)  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  with  which 
Pharaoh  pursued  Israel,   were  but  six  hundred. 
Exod.  xiv.  7.     This  is  a  strange  mistake.    The  sijc  /^n- 
dredi  mentioned  in  the  place  quoted,  are  expressly  said 
to  be  the  chosen  chariots,  that  is,  the  king's  guard  $  for 
over  and  above  these,  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  an  in- 
definite numl)er,    w^ere  in  the   pursuit     Besides,   the 
number  of  horses  is  not  to  be  estimated  from  the  cha- 
riots, because  there  was  an  army  of  horsemen  likewise  in 
this  expedition. 

However,  by  Sir  Isaac's  own  confession,  it  appears 
that  Egypt  abounded  with  Horse  much  earlier  than  the 
time  he  here  assigns.  For  the  vast  number  of  Philistim 
Horse  brought  into  the  field,  in  the  seirond  year  of  the 
reign  of  Saul,  in  an  army  consisting  of  thirty  thousand 
chariots  and  six  thousand  horsemen,  came  all,  in  our 
author  s  opinion,  from  Egypt.  The  Canaanites  (says 
he)  had  their  Horses  from  Egypt ;  and— from  the  great 
army  of  the  Philistims  against  Saul,  and  the  great 
number  of  their  Horses,  I  seem  to  gather  that  the 

*  Exod.  xiv.  6,  7— 9— ^3*         . 
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shepherds  had  newly  relinquished  Egypt ^  and  joined 
them:,  p.  167. — Now  if  they  had  such  plenty  of  horse 
in  the  time  uf  Saul,  how  was  it  that  they  were  first  fur- 
nished from  Libya  in  the  time  of  Sesac  ? 

But  another  circumstance  in  sacred  History  will  shew 
us,  that  Egypt,  which  supplied  Canaan,  abounded  in 
Horse  still  much  earlier.  In  tlie  law  of  Moses,  we  find 
this  prohibition,  personally  directed  to  their  future 
King :  he  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  himself y  nor  cause 
the  peopk  to  return  to  J^gypt,  to  the  end  that  he 
SHOULD  multiply  HORSES :  forasmuch  as  the  Lord 
hath  said  unto  you^  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more 
that  way*.  Now  the  reason,  here  given,  being  to  pre- 
Tcnt  all  commerce  with  Egypt,  we  must  conclude,  if  it 
appear  that  Egypt,  at  this  time,  supplied  other  nations 
with  horses,  that  the  law  extended  to  their  Judges  as 
well  as  Kings.  But  they  did  supply  other  nations.  For 
we  find  the  confederate  Canaanites  (who,  by  Sir  Isaac's 
confession,  had  tiieir  horses  from  Egypt)  warring  against 
Joshua,  they  and  all  their  hosts  with  them^  much  people, 
even  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea^  shore  in  multitude, 
with  Horses  and  chariots  very  many  f.  The  law  there- 
fore did  certainly  respect  the  Judges.  And  the  rea- 
soning is  confirmed  by  fact.  For  Joshua,  when  he  had 
defeated  these  confederate  hosts,  houghed  their  Horses 
and  burnt  their  chariots  ivith  Jire%^  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord :  observing  it  in  the  same  ri- 
gorous manner  in  which  it  was  obeyed  by  their  Kings, 
to  whom  tlie  law  was  personally  addressed :  For  thus 
Ahab  destroyed  the  horses  and  chariots  of  fienbadad  ||. 
So  that  I  now,  conclude  the  other  way  from  this  Law, 
that  a  general  traffic  with  Egypt  for  Horses  was  veiy 
common  in  the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  Conse- 
quently Egypt  was  not  furnished  with  Horses  fi*om 
Libya  in  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Sesostris. 

But  it  may  give  strength  to  this  argument,  as  well  as 
light  to  the  sacred  Text,  to  inquire  ijiore  particularly  into 
the  reasons  of  this  prohibition;  which  we  shall  find 
so  weighty  and  various  as  to  appear  worthy  of  its  Au- 
thor, aad  accommodated  only  to  a  Law  of  divine  ori- 
ginal; 

•  Deut.  xViu  16.  t  Jo8»  xi.  4. 
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:  i'.  The  first  reason  (which  was  expressly  detivered 
with  the  Law)  is,  properly,  religious.  He  [the  King], 
says  the  Law,  shall  not  multiply  Horses  to.  himself j  nor 
cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypti,  to  the  end  that  ke 
shoiM  imultipllf  MoT&is:  fora^nmch^ts  the  Lord  hath  said 
untoymi^  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  vftare  thai  way ; 
ii  e*  He  should  nbt  esftablish.a  body  of  Cavalry,  because 
this  could  not 'be  efit^sted  without?  sending,  into  Egypt, 
with  which  people 'the  Lord,  had  forbidden  any  cooiniu-* 
nication,  as,  oi  all  foreign  commerce,  that  wafi  the  most 
da©gerous  to  true  Religion* 

W\hen  Solomon  had  violated  this  Law^  and  multiplied 
Horses  to  such  excess  that,  we  ace  told,  he  had  forty, 
thousand  stalls  qf^  horses  for  his  chariots^  and  twelve 
thousand  Horsemen-f,  it  was  soon  attended  with  those 
fatal  consequences;  which  the  Law  had  foretold.  For 
this,  wisest  of  Kings  havmg  like^Kise,  in.  violati(m  of 
another  Law  of  Mo/ses,  married  Pharaoh's  daughter  :|:, 
(the  early  fruits  of  this  commerce),  and  th«a,  ty  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  crime,  but  a  traiis^ssion  of  another 
Ifiw,  had  espoused  moTe. strange  'wdmen\\.;  they,  first' of 
all,  in  defiance  of. a  fourtli  Lawy^  persud,ded  him  to.baild 
them  idol  Temples  .for  their  use;  and  afterwards,  against 
a  fifth.  Law,  still  more  fundamental,  brought,  him  to 
erects  ^ther  Temples  for  liisown^.^  Now  the  original 
of  all  this  mischief  tt^as.  the  forbidden  traffic  with  Egypt 
far  Horses:  For  thither,  ive  aretoldj^  the  agents  of  So- 
IpueMDiiwereisent  to  mount  his  Cavalry.  And  Sdaawn 
gathered  chariots  and  ^  horsemen  :\  andrfie  had  a  thousand 
a^four  htmdred  chariots j  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
mcTtj  which  he  placed  in  the  chariot-^dtiesy  and  with  the 
king  at  Jencsalem^^And  he  had  Horses  brought  out  of. 
Egypt ^  and  linen-yar^t:  the  lungs  merchants  received 
the  linen-yarn  at  a  ^ price.  And  they  fetcht  up  and 
brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  a  chariot  Jor  sis  hundred 
shekels  of  silver^  and  an  Horse  for  an  hunted  and 
Jifiy^'^.  Nay,  this^reat:  King  oven  turned  factor  for 
the  neighbouring  monarchs.  And  so  brought  they  out 
Horses  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittitts^  and  for  the* 

*  See  the  next  section.         f  i  Kings  iv.  26.         J  lb.  iii.  1. 
jl  1  Kings  xi.  1.  ■    ■     %  lb.  xi*  7^  8, , 
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kings  of  Si/rid  hy  their  means'^.  This  opprobrious 
cotnmerce  was  kept  up  by  his  Successors ;  and  attended 
Yrith  the  same  pernicious  cohsequerices.  Isaiah,  with 
his  usual  riiajeSty,  denounces  the  mischiefs  of  this  traffic ; 
and  foretels  that  one  of  the  good  effects  of  leaving  it, 
would  be  the  forsaking  their  idolatries.  JVo  to  them 
that  go  dawn  to  Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on  Horses, 
and  trust  in  chariots^  becaicse  they  are  many;  and  in 
HORSEMEN,  became  ihey  are  very  strong:  hut  they 
hok  tiof  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the 
Lotd.-^For  thus  hath  the  Lord  spoken  unto  me.  Like 
'OS  the  lion,  and  the  young  lion  roaring  on  his  prey, 
*a)hen  a  multitude  of  shepherds  is  called  forth  against 
him,  he  will  not  he  afraid  of  their  voice,  nor  abase  him- 
self  f&r  the  noise  of  them:  so  shall  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
come  dmvn  to  fight  for  nwunt  Zion,  and  for  the  hill 
fhereof—Turh  ye  unto  him  from  whom  the  children  of 
Israel  hwoe  deeply  revolted.  For  in  that  day  every  man 
shall  cast  away  his  idols  of  silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold, 
which  your  atvh  hands  have  made  unto  you  for  a  sin  f. 

2.  The  second  reason  a^inst  multiplying  Horses  I 
take  to  have  been  properly  political.  The  Israelites, 
separated  by  God  for  his  peculiar  People,  under  his  go- 
vernment as  King,  must  needs  have  been  designed  for 
the  proprietors  of  one  certain  country.  Accordingly  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  possession  of  the  seve7i  nations, 
was  marked  out  for  their  proper  inheritance.  Within  these 
limits  they  were  to  be  confined;  it  being  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  their  Institution  to  make  conquests,  or  to  ex- 
tend their  dominion.  But  the  expulsion  of  the  seven 
nations  being,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  be  effected 
by  the  extraordinary  assistance  of  their  king,  jeho- 
VAH,  their  successes  must,  of  course,  be  full  and  rapid. 
But  nothing  is  so  impatient  of  bounds  as  a  Multitudfc 
flesht  with  easy  victories  :  the  projects  of  such  a  people 
are  always  going  on  from  conque^  to  conquest;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Mahometan  Arabs,-Ainder  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, led  out  to  conquest  by  a  false  Prophet,  as 
the  Israelites  by  a  trite.  Now  to  defeat  this  so  natural 
a'  disposition,  in  a  nation  not  designed  for  Empire,  a 
Law  is  ^ven  against  multiplying  horses;  than 
♦  a  Chron,  i.  17.  t'  I^'  ^^^i*  1. 4«  6,  7. 
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which  nothing  can  be  eonceived  more  effectual.  The 
Country  that  confined  them,  was  rocky  and  mountain- 
ous, and  therefore  unfit  for  the  breed  and  sustentation 
of  horse.  Telemachus  is  commended  for  giving  this 
reason  for  refusing  the  horses  of  Menelaus : 

Hand  male  Telemaehus,  proles  patientis  Ulivei ; 
Non  est  aptus  equis  Ithaca  locus,  ut  neque  plams 
Porrectus  spatiis,  nee  multee  prodigies  herbce  *. 

Besides,  when  they  had  once  gotten  possession  of  these 
mountains,  they  had  little  need  of  horse  to  preserve  their 
conquest;  as  all  skilled  in  military  matters  very  well 
understand  f.  The  Israelites  therefore,  Imd  they  been 
either  wise  or  pious,  would  soon  have  found  that  their 
true  strength,  as  well  political  as  religious,  lay  in  In- 
fantry :  As  that  of  Egypt,  for  a  contrary  i  eason,  was  in 
their  Cavalry.  Hence  that  people,  who  well  under- 
stood their  advantages,  so  industriously  propagated  the 
breed  of  Horses,  as  the  surest  defence  of  their  territo- 
ries. There  is  a  remarkable  passage,  in  the  history  of 
these  times,  to  support  what  I  here  advance.  When 
Benhadad,  the  gentile  king  of  Syria,  whose  forces  con- 
sisted of  chariots  and  horsemen,  had  warred  with  ill 
success  against  the  king  of  Israel,  the  Ministers,  in  a 
council  of  war,  delivered  their  advice  to  him  in  these 
terms:  Their  Gods  are  Gods  of  the  hills,  therefore 
they  were  stronger  than  we :  but  let  us  Jight  against 
them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be  strotiger 
than  they. — And  he  hearkened  unto  their  voice,  and  did 
soX'  From  this  passage  I  collect,  i.  That  the  army  of 
Israel,  consisting  all  of  Infantry,  had  chosen  the  situa- 
tion of  the  hills;  and  this  with  proper  military  skill 
2.  That  their  constant  success  in  such  a  disposition  of 
ilieir  forces  occasioned  this  advice  of  the  Ministers  of 
Benhadad.  These  men,  possessed  with  the  general  no- 
tion of  local  tutelary  Deities,  finding  the  arms  of  Israel 
alvvays  successful  on  the  hills,  took  it  for  the  njore  emi- 
nent manifestation  of  the  power  of  their  Gods.  Their 
Gods^  say  they,  are  Gods  of  the  hills.  Their  supersti* 
tion  dictated  the  first  part  of  their  advice ;  and  their 

*  Hor.  t  See  note  [IIH]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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skill  in  war,  the  second, — let  m  Jgkt  against  them  in 
the  plain.  The  operations  of  the  war  had  been  hitherto 
most  absurd:  they  had  attacked  an  army  of  Intantry 
with  one  of  Cavalry,  on  hills  and  in  defiles. 

Biit  this  want  of  Horse  (which  kind  of  military  force 
neither  the  product  of  their  country  could  well  support, 
nor  the  defence  of  it  need)  would  effectually  prevent  any 
attempt  of  extending  their  dominions  either  into  the  Lesser 
Asia,  Mesopotamia,  or  Egypt.  AH  which  neighbouring 
countries  being  stretched  out  into  large  and  extended 
plains,  could  not  be  safely  invaded  without  a  numerous 
Cavalry.  In  this  view,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Law  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired. 

3.  But  the  third  reason  of  the  prohibition  was  evi- 
dently to  afford  a  lasting  manifestation  of  that 
EXTRAORDINARY  PROVIDENCE  by  which  the  Israelites 
Avere  conducted,  in  taking  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  I  have  shewn  that,  when  once  settled,  they 
nriight  very  well  defend  the  possession  without  the  help 
of  Cavalry:  But  to  conquer  it  without  Cavalry,  and 
from  a  w  arlike  people  abounding  in  Horse,  was  niore 
flian  ja  raw  unpractised  Infantry  could  ever  have  per- 
formed alone.  No  more  need  be  said  to  convince  mili- 
tary men  of  the  extreme  difference  of  the  two  cases.  To 
others  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 

I..  That  in  the  invasion  of  a  country,  the  invaded  may 
chuse  their  ground ;  and  as  it  is  their  interest  to  avoid 
coming  to  a  decisive  action,  so,  being  amidst  their  own 
native  stores  and  provisions,  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  decline  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  invader  must  attack 
his  enemies  w^herever  he  finds  them  posted.  For,  by 
reason  of  the  scantiness  and  uncertainty  of  supplies  in  an 
enemy's  country,  he  has  not,  for  the  most  part,  time  to 
draw  them,  by  military  stratagems,  from  their  advan- 
tages. We  find  this  verified  in  the  history  of  Benhadad, 
mentioned  above.  He  had  invaded  Israel;  but  this 
people  disposing  of  their  Infantry  with  soldier-like  ad- 
dress, he  wajs  forced  to  fight  thein  on  the  hillsy  where 
only  they  were  to  be  met  with.  After  many  unsuccess- 
ful engagements,  his  Ministers  proposed  a  new  plan  of 
operation;  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  plaim.  And 
truly  the  advice  was  good :  but  how  to  put  it  in  execu- 
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tion  was  the  question ;  for.  they  being  the  assailants,  the 
Israelites  were  masters  of  their  ground.  So  that,  after 
afl,  there  was  no  other*  way  of  bringing  them  into  the 
plains  but  by  beating  them  from  t;fie  hills.  And  there 
they  mufit  have  stuck,  till  famine  and  desertion  bad 
ended  the  quarrel.  In  this  exigence,  their  blasphemy 
tfgainst  the  God  of  Israel  enabled  them  to  put  their 
counsels^  against  him,  iii  execution.  They  fancied, 
according  to  the  superstition  of  that  time,  and  so  gave 
Out,  that  he  was  God  of  the  hills,  but  not  of  the  vaUeys. 
His  omnipotence  beihg  thus  disputed.  He  placed  his 
people  in  the  plains ;  and  sent  his  Prophet  to  predict  the 
coming  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  And  there  came  a 
man  of  God,  and  spake  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
said,  Thus  sdith  the  Lord,  Because  the  Syrians  hace 
said,  the  Lord  is  God  of  the  hills,  but  he  is  not  Goi  of 
the  valleys ;  therefore  will  I  deliver  all  this  great  mul- 
titude into  thine  handy  and  ye  shall  know  that  lam  the 
Lord*. 

2.  Secondly,  we  may  observe,  that  the  possessors  of 
mountainous"  regions  may  so  dispose  their  Fortresses, 
with  which  they  cover'  their  country,  as  to  make  an  in- 
vader's Cavalry  absolutely  useless  ;  and  consequently  to 
Have  no  occasion  for  any  of  their  own.  But  the  inva- 
ders of  such  a  place  Wher^  Cavalry  is  in  usei  tmd  conse- 
quently the  defences  disposed  in  a  coiitrary  maimer,  so 
as  best*  to  favour  the  operations  of  Horse,  the  invaders, 
fsay,  go  to  certain  destruction  without  a  body  of  Horse 
to  support  their  Infantry.  This  then  being  the  very  si- 
tuation of  affairs  when  the  Israelites  invaded  Canaan, 
arid  conquered  it,  (for  till  then  they  had  not  begun  to 
transgress  the  Law  against  Cavalry)  I  conclude  that  they 
itiust  have  been  miraculously  assisted.  The  Ara- 
bians, in  a  like  expedition,  thought  it  so  extraordinary 
a:  thing  to  conquer  without  Hbrse^,  that  Mahomet  made 
it  a  law,  when  this  happened,  for  the  spoils  not  to  be 
divided  according  to  the  stated  rule,  but  for  all  to  go  to 
the  Prophet  himself,  as  a  deodand  or  a  gift  from  God 
alone -j-.     Yet  Maihomet  never  pretended  to  make  his 

con- 

•  1  Kings  XX.  28.' 

t'  Et  id,  quod  concessit  in  pr(tdam  Dtuk  legato  suo  ex  iUis:  Non 
mpulistis  super  illud  ullos  equos,  ncque  camclos  [i.  e«  non  acquisistis 

-        ^      illud 
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conquests  without  Horse,  but  used  them  on  every  occa- 
Mon  of  need. 

To  return,  we  see  then  how  little  reason  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  for  saying  that  Sesostris*s  conquest  of 
Libya  was  the  occasion  of  Egypt's  being  furnished  with 
horse,  so  as  to  supply  the  nei^bouring  countries.  But 
the  instance  was  particularly  ill  chosen:  for  Sesostris, 
whom  he  makes  the  author  of  this  benefit  to  Egypt,  did, 
by  his  filling  the  country  with  canals,  defeat  the  chief  . 
use  and  service  of  Cavalry ;  with  which,  till  this  time, 
Egypt  had  abdund^;  but  which  from  henceforth  we 
hear  no  more  of*. 

3.  Again,  in  consequence  of  the  same  system,  our 
great  author  seen^s  to  think  that  animal  food  was  not 
customary  amongst  the  Egyptians  till  about  this  time. 
The  Egi/ptiam'(BSLys  he)  originally  lived  on  the  fruits  of 
the  earthy  and  fared  hardly ^  and  abstained  jrom  dm- 
malsy  ^rwrf  THBHEFOHE  abominated  shepherds:  Meties 
[the  tiiird  fi'om  Sesostris]  taught  them  to  adorn  their  beds 
and  tables  with  rich furmiu^e' and  carpets^  and  brought 
in  amongst  them  a  sumptuom,  deUciousy  andwolupttious 
way  if  life,  p:  •341 .  Now,  whoever  brought  in  the  eating 
of  fltsh;  aftda  voiupttwus  Ufe^  did  it  (as  we  are  assured 
from  Scripture)  before  the  time  of  Joseph.  I  have 
provfed,  in  »my' account  of  their  Physicians  as  delivered 
in  the  Bible,  that  they  wene  then  a  luxurioui^  people  f  • 
From  the  dream  of  Pharaoh's  baker,  compared  with 
Joseph's  interpretation  Jj   it  appears,   they-  eat  animal 

food; 

illud  ope  equorum  g^ut  camelorum] ;  sed  Deus  prctvalerefacit  legatos 
suos,  super  quern  vult :  nam  Deus  est  super  omnem  rem  potensi  Sur. 
59.  Alcor.  ver.  6. 

*  Norwc  ^1  »  2iVtffpK  U  rip  A^yvniavt  jc} — rki   h^xP^  tik  w 

/4a|iv)^  717071.     Herod.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.'  108. 

t  See  p.  95,  and  following,  of  this  volume. 

J  "  And  the  chief  baker  said  unto  Joseph,  I  also  was  in  my  dream, 
"  and  behold  I  had  three  white  baskets  on  my  head,  and  in  the  upper- 
"  most  basket  there  was  of  all  manner  ofBAK£-M£ATS  for  Pharaoh, 
*'  and  the  birds  did  eat  them  out  of  the  basket* — And  Joseph  an-* 
''  swered  and  said--Thb  three  baskets  are  three  days.  Yet  within 
"  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thy  head  from  off  thee,  and  shall 
'*  hang  thee  on  a  tree ;  and  the  birds  shall  eat  thy  flesh  fi'om  off  thee.* 
Gen.  xl.  17,  &  seq.  _    _        _  _  jgle 
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food ;  and,  from  the  story  of  Joseph's  entertainment  of 
his  brethren,  it  ap[)ears,  that  their  enmity  to  shepherds 
was  hot  occasioned  by  these  Hebrews  eating  animal  food, 
which.  Sir  Isaac  says,    the  Egyptians  abstained  from. 
And  he  said  to  the  ruler  of  his  house.  Bring  these  9nen 
home,  and  SLAY,  and  make  ready :  for  these  men  shall 
dine  with  me  at  noon.     And  the  man  did  as  Joseph  bade: 
mid  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's  hotise — and 
they  set  on  for  him  by  himself]  and  Jor  them  by  them-- 
selves,  atulfor  the  Egyptians,  which  did  eat  with  hmiy 
by  themselves,  because  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat 
bi^eadwith  the  Hebr&ws,  for  that  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians. — And  he  took  and  sent  messes  unto  them 
from  before  him  *.     Here,  we  see  the  common  provision 
for  their  entertainment  was  animal  food.     And  no  one 
can  doubt  whether  Joseph  conformed  to  the  Egyptian 
diet.     He  sat  single  out  of  state,  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptians ;  the  Egyptians  sat  apart,  with  regard  to  the 
Shepherds;  and  Both  were  supplied  from  the  Grover- 
nor's  table,    which  was   furnished  froni  the  Steward's 
slwghter-house.     The  truth  of  this  is  farther  seen  from 
the  murmuring  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  when 
they  said.  Would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh- 
pots,  and  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  jull'\.     Now 
we  can  scarce  suppose  the  Egyptians  would  permit  their 
slaves,  whom  they  kept  in  so  hard  oppression,  to  riot 
in  Jlesh'potSj  while,  as  Sir  Isaac  supposes,  they  them- 
selves fored  hardly  and  abstained  from  Anithals. 

4.  Again,  he  supposes,  that  the  exact  division  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  into  Property  was  first  made  in  tlie  time 
of  Sesostris, »  Sesostris  (says  he)  upon  his  returning 
home,  divided  Egypt  by  measure  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  this  gave  a  beginning  to  surveying  and  geo- 
metry, p.  218.  And  in  another  place,  he  brings  down 
the  original  of  geometry  still  lower;  even  as  late  as 
Maeris,  the  fifth  ifrom  Sesostris.  Maris  (says  he)— ;^r 
preserving  the  division  of  Egypt  into  eqical  shares 
amongst  the  soldiers — wrote  a  book  of  surveyings  which 
gave  a  beginning  to  geometry,  p.  248.  Let  the  reader 
now  consider,  whether  it  be  possible  to  reconcile  this 
♦  Gen.  xliii.  16,  17— 3-2-- 34.  f  Exoixvi.  3. 
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with  the  following  account  of  Joseph's  administration. 
jind  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh  ; 
for  the  Egyptians  sold  every  man  his  field,  because 
the  fanune  prevailed  over  them :  so  the  land  became  Pha- 
rooks.     And  as  for  the  people^   he  removed  them  to 
cities  from  one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt ^  even  to  the 
other  end  thereof     Only  the  land  of  the  Priests  bought 
he  not ;  for  the  Priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them  of 
Pharaohy  and  did  eat  their  portion  xvhich  Pharaoh  gave 
them ;  therefore  they  sold  not  their  lands.     Then  Jo- 
seph said  unto  the  people,  Behold  I  have  bought  you 
this  day^  and  your  land  for  Pharaoh :  lo  here  is  the  se^d 
for  you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land.    And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  in  the  increase,  that  you  shall  give  the  fifth 
part  unto  Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall  be  your  mtn, 
for  seed  of  the  field,  and  for  your  food  and  for  them  of 
your  otcn  houshjolds,  and  for  food  for  your  little  ones. 
And  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  unto 
this  day,  that  Pharaoh  slumld  hwve  the  fifth  part ;  ex- 
cept the  land  of  the  Priests  only,  whidi  became  not 
Pharaoh's*.     Here  we  have  the  description  of  a  coun- 
try very  exactly  set  out  and  settled  in  private  property. 
It  would  afford  room  for  variety  of  reflections  :  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  following.     If  private  property  had 
not  been,  at  this  time,  established  with  the  utmost  order 
and  exactness ;  what  occasion  had  Joseph  to  recur  to 
that  troublesome  expedient  of  transplanting  the  People, 
reciprocally,  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other  ?     His 
purpose  in  it  is  evident :  it  was  to  secure  f^haraoh  in  his 
new  property,  by  defeating  the  ill  effects  of  that  fond- 
ness which  people  naturally  have  to  an  old  paternal  in- 
heritance.    But  what  fondness  have  men  for  one  spot, 
rather  than  another,  of  lands  lying  in  common,  or  but 
newly  appropriated  ?     Were  the  Egyptians  at  this  time, 
as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  seems  to  suppose,  in  the  state  of 
the  unsettled  Nomades,  they  would  have  gone  from  one 
end  of  Egypt  to  the  other,  without  Joseph's  sending ;  and 
without  the  least  regret  for  any  thing  they  had  left  behind. 
But  without  weakening  the  great  man's  conjecture  by 
Scripture-history,  How  does  it  appear  from  the  simple 
feet  of  Sesostris's  dividing  the  large  champaign  country 
•  Gen.  xlvii.  j2o,  &  seq. 
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of  Egypt  into  square  fidds,  by  cro§s-ctit  canals,  that 
tl«is  was  a  dimding  Egypt  by  mmmre,  and  giving  a  be-^ 
ginning  to  surveying  end  geometry?  If  we  examine 
the  cause  and  the  eft'ectsof  that  improvement,  we  shall 
find  that  neither  one  npr  the  other  part  of  his  conclu^ 
sion  can  be  deduced  from  it.  The  (mise  of  making 
these  canjals  was  evidently  to  drain  the  swampy  maTsh^ 
of  that  vast  extended  level;  and  to  render  the  whole 
labourable*.  But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  never 
projected  till  a  people  begin  to  want  room.  And  they 
never  want  room  till  private  property  bath  been  weH 
estabUshed ;  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  civil  arts,  are  become  greatly  increased. 
As  to  the  effects;  Ground,  once  divided  by  such  boun- 
daries, was  in  no  danger  of  a  change  of  land-marks ; 
and  consequently  had  small  ocfcasion  for  futiwe  surveys. 
So  that  had  not  the  Egyptians  found  out  geometry  be- 
fore this  new  division,  'tis  probable  tbey  had  never 
found  it  out  at  all.  Tte  most  likely  cause,  therefore,  to 
be  assigned  for  this  invention,  was  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent surveys,  while  the  annual  overlBiowings  of  the  Nile 
were  always  obliterating  such  land-marks  as  were  not, 
like  those  cross-cut  canals,  wrought  deep'  into  the  soil. 
But  these  put  a  total  end  to  that  inconvenience.  In* 
deed,  Herodotus  seeuis  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
geometry  had  its  rise  from  this  improvement  of  Sesos- 
tris  f.  But  we  are  to  remember  what  hath  been  said  of 
the  incredible  Antiquity  which  the  ancient  Greek 
writers,  and  particularly  Aristotle^,  assigned  to  this 
Hero :  the  natural  consequence  of  the  Egyptian's  havin<y 
confounded  the  ages  and  actions,  though  never  the  per- 
sons, of  Osiris  and  Sesostris. 

.5.  The  next  inference  this  illustrious  Writer  makes 
from  his  system  is,  that  letters  were  unknown  in  Egypt 
till  the  time  of  David.  TVhen  the  Edomites  (says  he) 
jkd  from  David  with  their  young  king  Aadad  into 
Egypt,  it  is  probable  that  they  carried  thither  also  the 
me  of  letters :  for  letters  were  then  in  use  amongst  the 
posterity  of  Abraham— and  there  is  no  instance  of  leU 

*  See  note  [KKKK]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

nerodot.  i.  11.  c.  109.  j  See  p.  228. 
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ttrs^  for  writing  down  ^oundsy  being  in  tcsc  before  the 
days  of  David  in  any  other  nation  besides  the  posterity 
of  Abraham.  The  Egyptians  ascribed  this  invention  to 
Thoth  the  secretary  qfUsiris ;  and  therefore  letters  be- 
gan to  be  in  use  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Thoth,^  that 
isy  a  little  after  the  flight  of  the  Edomites  from  JOaipidj 
or  about  the  tir/ze  that  Cadmus  brought  them  into  Eu- 
rope, p.  209.  It  appears  from  the  two  stone-tables  of 
the  Law,  and  from  the  engravings  wi  Aaron's  breast- 
plate, that  letters  were  in  common  use  amongst  tljup 
Israelites  at  the  time  of  their  egression  from  Egypt- 
Now  supposing  alphabetic  writing  to  be  amongst  the  pq|- 
culiar  advantages  of  the  chosen  people,  wa5  it  not  mpre 
likely  that  the  Egyptians  should  learn  it  of  them  during 
their  long  abode  in  that  country,  thaji  from  the  fugi- 
tive Edomites,  if  they  had  indeed  carried  thither  (which 
however  is  a  mere  conjecture)  the.  use  of  letters?  But 
when  we  consider  };hat  alphabetic  writing  was  introducpfi 
amongst  the  chosen  people  some  tirpe  b^ween  the  age 
of  Jacob  and  that  of  Mose%  it  seems  most  probable  that 
thoy  learnt  it  of  the  Egyptians.  But,  for  a  full  confuta- 
tion of  this  fancy,  and  of  the  arguments  that  support  it, 
I  am  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  occa- 
sipnally  observed,  though  to  oth^r  purposes,  in  my  dis- 
course of  the  Egyptian  bierpglyphics  *. 

6.  Lastlj,  he  observes,  thstt  Egypt  was  so  thinly 
peopled  bgore  the  birth  of  MoseSy  that  Pharaoh  said 
of  the  Israelites^  "  BehcSld  the  people  of  the  children  of 
^  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we;"  and  that  to 
prevent  their  multiplying^  and  growing  too  strongs  he 
caused  their  male  children  to  be  drowned,  p.  186.  Yet 
thi^  country,  so  thinly  peopled  at  the  birth  of  Moses y 
was,  we  find.  from. Scripture,  so  vastly  populous,  by  the. 
time  Moses  was  sent  upon  his  mission,  that  it  could  keep 
in  slavery  six  hundred  thousand  men  besides  children  t" ; 
at  a  time,  when  they  were  most  powerfully  instigated  to 
recover  their  liberty  ;  which  yet,  after  all,  they  were  unable 
to  effect  but  by  the  frequent  desolation  of  the  hand  of  Gob 
upon  their  insolent  and  cruel  masters.  And  is  this  to 
be  reconciled  with  Sir  Isaac's  notion  of  their  preceding 
thinnqss?  But  he  likewise  supports  himself  on  Scripture. 

*  S^^e  p.  116.  &  scq.  ^  Ex(?d.  xii.  37. 
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Egypt  was  so  thinly  peopled— that  Pharaoh  said — • 
Behold  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  -more  and 
mightier  than  we.  Strange  interpretation  f  The  Scrip- 
ture relation  of  the  matter  is  in  these  words ;  And  Pha- 
raoh said  unto  his  people^  Behold  the  people  of  the  chil^ 
dren  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we.  Come 
ofiy  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them :  lest  they  7nultiply^  and 
it  come'  to  pass^  that  when  there  falleth  out  any  waty 
they  join  also  unto  our  enemies^  andjight  against  tis,  and 
so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land.  Therefore  they  did  set 
mier  them  Taskmasters,  to  afflict  them  with  their  bur" 
defis.-^But  the  more  they  ajftlcted  than,  the  inore  they 
grew  and  multiplied*.  By  the  whole  turn  of  tliis  re- 
lation it  appears,  that  the  more  and  mightier  signify  only 
more  prolific  and  healthy.  And  that  was  in  truth  tiie 
case.  1  he  Egyptians  of  this  titiie,  as  we  have  shewn  f, 
were  very  luxurious  :  While  the  manners  of  the  Israe- 
lites concurred  with  their  condition  to  render  tliem  hardy 
and  fruitful,  by  an  abstemious  and  laborious  course  of 
lite.  On  this  account  the  king  expresses  his  fear.  But 
of  what  ?  certainly  not  that  they  should  subdue  their 
masters;  but  that  they  should  escape  out  of  bondage: 
which,  even  to  the  very  moment  of  their  egression,  was 
the  sole  object  of  the  Egyptian's  fear. — Ze*^  (says  he) 
they  multiply ;  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there 
falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and 
fght  agaimt  m,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the 
XANP.  This  was  a  reasonable  apprehension :  for  Egypt 
was  in  every  age  subject  to  the  incursions  of  tliat  fierce 
and  barbarous  people  the  Arabians,  on  that  very  side 
which  the  Israelites  inhabited:  who,  possessing  their 
o\vn  District,  unmixed  with  Egyptians,  had  the  keys  of 
the  country  in  their  hands,  to  admit  or  exclude  an  in- 
vader at  their  pleasure.  A  circumstance  wiiich  would 
make  the  smallest  province  formidable  to  the  most  power- 
ful kingdom.  To  prevent  then  so  probable  a  danger, 
their  taskmasters  are  ordered  to  increase  their  oppres- 
sions ;  and  they  groan  under  them  without  power  to 
resist,  till  set  free  by  the  all-powerful  hand  of  God. 

Thus  we  see  how  Sir  Issac  Newton's  system  stands 
with  regard    to   sacred    antiquitt.     What  is  still 
•  Exod.  i.  9.  &  seq,  f  See  p.  95.  ^eq.     . 
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worse,  is  it  not  only  repugnant  to  the  Bible,  but  even  to 

I^SfeLF. 

III.  We  hn,ve  obsehred,  that,  by  the  casual  con- 
founding of  Hie  propef  actions  of  Usiris  and  Sesostris 
vntii  one  anothe/',  fekcti  came  to  be,  at  the  same  time, 
the  iNVE^^TOR,  and  the  pE^tECTER,  of  the  arts  of  life. 
This,  tvhich  might  have  led  our  Author,  the  most  pene- 
ti^tittg  of  all  wrhfers,  to  the  discbvery  of  the  ancient  error 
ih  their  history,  served  only  to  confirm  him  in  his  owil ; 
as  placing  the  invention  of  civil  arts  low  enough  for  the 
support  of  his  general  Chronology,  However,  it  is  very 
certain,  that  the  making  their  invention  and  peifection 
the  product  of  the  same  age  is  directly  contrary  tb  the 
very  NAtURE  of  things.  Which  if  any  one  doubt,  let 
him  examine  the  general  history  of  mankind  ;  M-here  he 
will  see  that  the  advances,  from  an  emerging  barbarity, 
through  civil  policy,  to  refined  arts  and  polished  manners, 
when  not  given  them,  ready  fitted  to  their  hands,  by 
neighbouring  nations  forward  to  impart  them,  have  been 
fever  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  many  and  succes- 
sive ages.  Yet  these,  our  illustrious  Author  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  identity  of  his  two  Heroes)  makes 
to  spring  up,  to  flourish,  and  to  come  to  their  perfection^ 
all  within  the  compass  of  one  single  reign.  Or  rdther, 
which  is  still  more  intolerably,  he  makes  this  extraor- 
dinary age  of  Sesostris  to  be  distinguished  from  all  others 
by  an  inseparable  mixture  of  savage  and  polished  manners. 
Which  is  so  unnatural,  so  incredible,  so  impossible  a  cir- 
cumstance, that,  were  there  only  this  to  oppose  against 
his  system,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  its 
falsehood. 

To  shew  then,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  fairly  and 
honestly  taking  in  these  consequences  of  his  system,  hath 
indeed  subjected  it  to  this  disgrace,  I  shall  give  two  in- 
stances. The  one  taken  from  his  account  of  the  state  of 
War,  the  other  of  the  state  of  Architecture^  daring  this 
period. 

1.  Our  Author  having  made  the  Egyptian  Hercules 
to  be  Sesostris,  is  forced  to  own  that  the  war  in  libya 
was  carried  on  with  clubs.  After  these  things,  he 
[Hercules  or  Sesostris]  invaded  Libya,  and  fought  the 
Africans  with  clubs,  and  thence  is  painted  with  a  club 
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in  his  hand.     Here,  the  great  Writer  bath  given  us  the 
very  picture  of  the  Iroquosian  or  Huron  Savages  warring 
with  a  neighbouring  tribe.     And  without  doubt  intended 
it  for  8uch  a  representation ;  as  appears,  first,  from  his 
immediately' adding  these  words  of  Hyg^nus:  Afri  Sg 
jEgyptii  PRiMUM  Justibus  dimoFoerunt,  postea  Belus 
Neptunifdius  gladio  belligeratus  est^  undehellum  dictum 
est.  p.  21 5.     For  we  are  to  observe  that  the  title  of  the 
chapter,  in  which  these  words  are  found,  is,  quis  quid 
invmerit  t :  and  secondly,  from  his  supposing  Vulcan 
(whom  he  makes  to  live  at  this  time)  the  inventor  of  mi- 
litary weapons.     Yet  this,  according  to  the  great  Author, 
was  after  Sesostris's  conquest  of  the  Troglodytes  and 
Ethiopians :  it  was  after  his  Father's  building  a  fleet  on 
the  Red  sea,  with  which  he  coasted  Arabia  Felix,  went 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  penetrated  even  into  India: 
[pp.  214,  215.]  and  but  a  little  before  Sesostris's  great 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  the  habitable  world.    At 
which  time  we  see  him  set  out  with  the  most  splendid 
retinue  of  a  Court,  and  the  most  dreadful  apparatus  of 
War;  we  find  him  defeat  great  armies;  subdue  mighty 
kingdoms  (amongst  the  rest  Judaea,  where  all  kind  of 
military  arms  offensive  and  defensive  had  been  in  use  for 
many  ages) ;  people  large  cities  ;  and  leaye  behind  him 
.  many  stately  monuments  of  hb  power  and  magnificence. 
2.  Thus  again,  Sir  Isaac  tells  us,  that  Tosorthrus  or 
iEsculapius,  an  Egyptian  of  the  time  of  Sesostris,  dis- 
covered the  art  of  building  m  ith  square  stones  f.     Yet 
his  contemporary,  Sesostris,  he  tells  us,  divided  Egypt 
into  36  fiomes  or  comities^  a?id  dug  a  canal  from  the 
Nile,  to  the  head  city  of  every  nome;  and  with  the  earth 
dug  out  of  it,  he  caused  the  ground  of  the  city  to  be 
raised  higher,  and  built  a  temple  in  every  city  for  the 
worship '  of  the  nome ;    Sgc.  p.  218.  ^  And  soon  after, 
Amenophis,  tlie  third  from  him,  built  Memphis;  and 
ordered  the  worship  of  the  Gods  of  Egypt  \  and  built 
a  palace  at  Abydus^  and  the  Memnonia  at  This  and 
;  Susa,  and  the  magnificent  temple  of  Vulcan  in  Memphis  %. 

•  Fab.  cclxxiv. 

f  — The  iuildmg  ti/ith  squc^fic  stones  (says  he)  being  fmmd  out  by 
Tosorthrus,  the  ^sculapius  of  Egypt.   Page  247. 
i  See  note  [LLLL]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

r-        T      Now, 
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Now,  in  this  odd  mixture  of  barbarity  and  politeness, 
strength  and  impotence,  riches  and  poverty,  there  is 
such  an  inconsistency  in  the  character  of  ages,  as  shews 
it  to  be  the  mere  invention  of  professed  fabulists,  whose 
known  talent  it  is  to 

"  Make  former  times  shake  hands  with  latter, 
"  And  that  which  was  before  come  after ;" 

though  composed  of  tales, so  ill  concerted,  and  contra.- 
dictory,  as  shews,  they  wrote  upon  no  consistent  plan, 
but  each  as  his  own  temporary  views  and  occasions  re^ 
quired. 

When  I  entered  on  a  confutation  of  Sir  Isaac  Ne wton*s 
Egyptian  Chronology  (for  with  that  only  I  have  here  to 
do),  I  was  willing  for  the  greater  ^satisfaction  of  the 
reader  to  set  his  arguments  for  the  identity  of  Osiris  and 
Sesostris^  on  whidi  that  Chronology  was  founded,  in 
the  strongest  and  clearest  light.  On  this  account  I  took 
them  as  I  found  tnem  collected,  ranged  in  order,  and 
set  together  in  one  view,  with  the  greatest  advantage  of 
representation,  by  tlie  very  worthy  and  learned  Master 
of  the  Charterhouse,  in  a  professed  apology  for  our 
great  Philosopher.  But  this  liberty  the  learned  ^mter 
hath  been  pleased  to  criticise  in  the  Latin  edition  *  of 
the  tracts  to  which  that  apology  was  prefixed — ^'  I  am 
"  not  ignorant  (says  he  -f-)  that  the  autlaor  of  Tlie  Divine 

*'  Legation 

*  De  verts  amis  D.  N.  Jesu  Chris ti  natali  8f  emortnali  Disser^ 
taiiones  duce  Chrouologicce. 

+  "  Non  nescimus  nuperrime  accidisse,  ut  Vir  ingenio  &  em- 
'*  ditione  praestans,  quum  ratus  sit  ad  divinam  legatimem  Mosis 
^*  demonstrandunuQ&qvko  modo  pertinere^  ut  probetur  Osiris  non  esse 
"  idem  cum  Sesostri,  omnia  hue  allata  in  lusum  jocumque  verterit, 
*^  instituta  comparatione  Arthuri  illius  fabulosi  cum  Wilhelmo  Nor- 
"  manno,  quos  scqud  bonis  rationibus  in  unum  hominem  conflari 
^*  posse  ait  (quamvis  nihil  fere  habeant  inter  se  commune  nut  simile) 
*<  ac  nos  Osirin  cum  Sesostri  confundimus.  £t  de  hac  re  disputa- 
<•  tionem  in  70  paginas  et  ultra  producit.  In  qua  tamen  hajc 
<'  nostra  de  Sesostri  ncque  negat,  neque  refellit,  sed  irridet.  Alia 
^  vero  quaedam  Newtoni  dicta  de  sero  inventis  ab  aliquo  rege  artibus, 
*^  armisy  instrumentis  oppugnat,  et  ea  qnidem  parte  canase  vincit. 
*'  Nam  ut  ista  longe  ante  Sesostris  aetatem  apud  -^gyptios  reperta 
'*  sint,  Scriptura  sacra  jubet  credere  ;  abuUo  unquam  regum  inventa 
<<  esse  baud  ita  certum.  Sed  ea  prius  non  attigimus,  ut  qua^  nihil 
^<  ad  propositum  nostrum  attinent*  neque  nunc  noamovent,  utpedem 
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"  Legatim  sapposins;  it,  some  bow  or  otber,  to  Goircem 
'^  Moses's  divine  mission,  to  prove  that  Osiris  w»s  not 
*'  the  same  with  SesosCris,  hath  lately  tomed  all  that  is 
'^  here  said  into  ridicule,  by  a  comparison  made  tietween 
"  the  fabulous  Arthur  and  William  the  Norm^ ; 
**  who,  he  says,  may  be  made  one  by  as  good  reasons 
^^  (though  they  have  scarce  any  thing  alike  or  in  common 
^'  with  one  another)  as  those  which  we  have  brought  to 
"  confound  Osiris  with  Sesostris  :  and  on  this  point  he 
*'  draws  oilt  d  disputation  through  seventy  pages  and 
*^  upwards;  in  which,  however,  tie  neither  denies  nor 
"  confutes,  but  only  laughs  at  what  we  have  here  said 
"  of  Sesostris.  It  is  true  indeed  that  some  other  of 
"  Newton's  assertions  he  does  oppose;  such  as  those 
"  concerning  the  late  invention  of  atts,  arms,  and  in- 
**  strumehts  by  some  certain  king;  and  in  this  part  of 
'"  the  argument  he  gets  the  better.  For  that  these  things 
**  were  round  out  by  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  age 
*'  of  Sesostris,  holy  VVrit  commands  us  to  believe  :  but 
*'  whether  found  out  by  any  of  their  kings,  is  not  so 
^'  certain.  However,  these  t\:ere'  matters  we  never 
"  touched  upon,  hs  relating  nothing  to  our  purpose  ; 
^*  nor  do  they  yet  induce  us  to  recede  from  that  con- 
"  elusion  of  the  famous  Newton,  that  Sesac  was  Se- 
*'  sostris,  Osiris,  and  Bacchus,  liui  the  cause  being 
'*  no^\brought  before  the  Public,  let  the  learned  deter- 
''  mitfe  oi  it."  Thus  far  this  candid  and  ingenuous 
writer. 

itesays,  the  author  ofTJie  Dtcirre  Legation  supposes 
that  it  sQtm  haw  or  other  conca^m  j\Iosess  divmemission 
to  prove  Osiris  not  the  same:  mth  Sesost7us;  which 
seems -to  iAiply  that  this  learned  person  doth  not  see 
HOW  it  concerns  it.  And  y6t  aftfei*\\^aTds  he  owns^  that 
Scripture  (meaning  the  writings  erf  JVIoses)  will  wt  qlfow 
Ids  to  believe  with  Sir  Isaac,  that  the  ihomtionofm'tSj 
arms,  ayid  insPnvnients,  ii^as  so  late  as  the  time  vf  Se- 
sostris, Now  it  follows  (as.  I  have  shewn)  by  certain 
consequence,  that  if  Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  one  and 
the  same,  then  tlie  invention  of  arts  was  as  late  <as  ^the 

lime 

**  retrahainus  ab  ista  CI.  Newtblii  condusione  Sesaentn,  Seso8trin|, 
*'  Otjjrin  et  Eaccbum  fuiese.    Lite  jam  cont^stetti.  judicttit  ^rliditi. 
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tinie  of  Sesostm.  But  this  contradicting  Scripture  or 
the  writings  o£  Mosfis,  as  tbe  le^ed  person  himself  con-» 
fesftGth,  the  teader  sees  pbiinly,  npw  it  concerns  Moses's 
jmsnouto  prove  Omis  nafsth^  same  Jwith  Sasostris.  ^ 

The  tearned  wjiter,  spe^kini;  of  the  comparison  I  had 
made  b^ween  Arthur  apd  William  the  Norman,  says, 
tk^  haofi  scarce  oaayAm^  oHkear  in  common  .with  one 
another.  I  had  brought  tcg^tU^  thirteen  circumstance^ 
(theJirepy  number,  which  the  Ifeamed  writer  thinks  suf* 
fideot  toiestabtiah  the  ickntity  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris) 
in 'idiich  they  perfectly  agre&  I  ani  persuaded  he  doe» 
not  soapect  me  of  feisifyiag  tbeir  history.  He  must  mean^ 
therefor^  that  thirteen  \n  my  oomparison,  prove  nothings 
wbi<£h,  Jn  his,  prov©  every  thing/ 

Hoigo^'  on,«>^8i  a  (Aviation  of  semt^  pages  and 
upwards,  the  authsarofThe  Divine  Legation  heiiherde* 
mes  nor  anjfutfSy  but  mfy  kuighs  at  what  we  kofoe  said 
ofSdsvstris.  What  is.  it  the  learned » writer  kath  said  of 
Se^si'risf  Is  at  not  this?  That  hstwcen  his  history  and 
that  of  Oamis  iberi  are  many  strokes. of  resemblance: 
Froit>  whence  he  infers  (iwith  Sir  Isaac)  ith^  tiiese  two 
Heroes  weiie  one  and^the  same.  Now  if  <he  meansi  I 
\M^feviS&Aii^  denied. Tioccwfu^  resemblance,  he 

toys  tiiia  I  had  mo  such  des^»  It  is:  too  wdl  marked 
by  Antie{uity  to  be  denied  Neither^  let  me  add,  did 
I  la^k  4U  it.  What  Ihmghedd^  (if  my  bringing  a  si- 
milar  caele  is  to  be  so  called)  was  bis  inference  from  this 
reaemblanoe,  ithat  therefore  Oskis  and  Sesostris  were 
one  and  the  same.  •  But  then  too  I  did  more  than  laugfh  c 
I  both  denied  and  omfuted  it«  First  I  ^emidityhf 
Bhe:wing  that  this' reaemblanoe  mi^  really  be^.  though 
Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  two  different  men,  as  appeared 
by  aa  equal  resemblance  in  the  actions  of  two  different 
men,  the  firitbh  Arthiur  and  William  the  Norman.  But 
as  the  general  history  of  ancient  Egypt  would  not  suffer 
m  to  brieve  all  that  tiie  Greek  writers  have  said  of  this 
resemblance,  I  then  explained  the  causes  which  occa« 
moned  their  mostak^n  accounts  of  the  two  persons,  from 
M/hence  so  perfect  a  resemblance  had  arisen.  Secondly, 
I  tmfnUd  wiMit  tthd  learned  person  had  said  of  Sesostris^ 
by  shewittgy  from  the  concurrent  testimony  (^  Anti^^mty^ 
suHi  fnKn>  several  internal  argumeqtsidedocible  fiom  that 

T  3  testimony,  gl^ 
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testimony,  that  Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  in  fact  two 
diiFerent  persons,  living  in  two  very  distant  ages. 

The  learned  writer  proceeds, — //  is  true  indeed  that 
some  other  of  Nexotons  assertions  he  does  oppose ;  such 
as  those  concerning  the  late  invention  ofartSj  arms,  and 
instruments;  and  in  this  part  of  the  argument  he  gets 
the  better.  But  if  I  have  the  better  here,  it  is  past  dis- 
pute I  overthrow  the  whole  hypothesis  o£  the  identity  of 
Osiris  and  Sesostris.  For,  as  to  the  resembiance, 
which  Antiquity  hath  given  them,  that,  considered  singly 
when  the  pretended  late  invention  of  arts  hath  been 
proved  a  mistake,  will  indeed  deserve  only  to  be  laughed 
at.  But  were  it,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  invention  of  arts  was  no  earlier  thaa  the 
time  of  Sesostris  or  Sesac,  there  is  then  indeed:  an>  end 
of  the  ancient  Osiris  of.  Egypt;  and  the  Hero,  so  much 
boasted  of  by  that  people,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Se- 
sostris of  this  author.  For  the  very  foundation  of  the 
existence  of  the  ancient  Osiris  was  his  civilking  Egypt, 
and  teaching  them  the  Arts  of  life  :  But  if  this  were  done 
by  Sesostris,  or  in  his  reign,  then  is  he  the  true  Osiris 
of  Egypt  As,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  invention  of 
arts  as  early  as  Sceipture-history  re))re8ents  it, 
then  is  Egypt  to  be  believed,  when  she  tells  us  that 
Osiris,  their  Inventor  of  arts,  was  many  ages  earlier 
than  Sesostris  their  Conqueror :  And  consequently,  all 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  identity  separates  and  falls  to  pieces. 
In  a  word,  take  it  which  way  you  will.  If  Osiris  were 
the  same  as  Sesostris,  then  must  the  invention  of  Arts 
'  (for  all  Antiquity  have  concurred  in  giving  that  invention 
to  Osiris)  be  as  late  as  the  age  of  Sesostris,  the  Sesac 
of  Newton  :  but  this,  Scripture-history  will  not 
suffer  us  to  believe.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Osiris  and 
Sesostris  were  not  the  same,  then  was  the  invention  of 
Arts  (and  for  the  same  reason)  much  earlier  than  the 
age  of  Sesostris ;  as  indeed  all  mankind  thought  before 
the  construction  of  this  new  Ghronolo^.  These  were 
the  considerations  which  induced  that  Great  man,  who 
Bo  well  understood  tlie  nature  and  force  of  evidence,  to 
employ  all  the  sagacity  of  his  wonderful  talents  in  proving 
the  invention  of  Arts  to  be  about  the  age  of  his  Sesostris 
or  Sesac    And  is  it  possible  he  should  have  a  follower 
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who  cannot  see  that  he  hath  done  this  ?  or  the  necessity 
he  had  of  doing  it?  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  "  that  Sir 
Isaac  has,  indeed,  argued  much  for  the  low  invention  of 
Arts  :  but  bad  neither  inforced  it  under  the  name  of  an 
argument,  nor  stated  it  in  the  form  here  represented.'* 
The  objection  would  ill  become  a  follower  of  Newton; 
who  knows  that  his  Master's  method,  as  well  in  these 
his  critical  as  in  his  physical  inquiries,  was  to  form  the 
principal  members  of  his  demonstration  with  an  unorna- 
mented  brevity,  and  leave  the  supplial  of  the  small  con- 
necting parts  to  his  reader's  sagacity.  Besides,  in  so 
obvious,  so  capital,  so  necessary  an  argument  for  this 
tdentityy  it  had  been  a  ridiculous  distrust  of  common 
sense,  after  he  had  spent  so  much  pains  in  endeavouring 
to  prove  the  Aw  itroention  of  Arts,  to  have  ended  his 
reasoning  in  this  formal  way :  "  And  now.  Reader,  take 
notice  that  this  is  a  conclusive,  and  perhaps  the  only 
conclusive  argument  for  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Sesos- 
tris.**  Lastly,  let  me  observe,ithat  the  very  reason  which 
induced  Sir  Isaac  to  be  so  large  in  the  establishment  of 
his  point,  the  law  irvcention  if  ArtSy  induced  me  to  be 
as  large  in  the  subversion  of  it.  And  now  some  satis- 
factory account,  I  hope,  is  given  of  the  seventy  long 
pages.  , 

What  follows  is  still  more  unaccountable — Horvever 
these  were  matters  (says  the  learned  writer,  speaking  of 
the  invention  of  Arts)  zae  never  touched  upon^  as  relating 
nothing  to  our  purpose.  Here  I  cannot  but  lament  the 
learnt  wtiter  s  ill  fortune.  There  was  but  this  very 
circumstance  in  the  book  he  would  defend,  which  is 
essential  to  his  purpose^  and  this  he  hath  ^ven  up  as 
nothing  to  his  purpose;  and  more  unlucky  still,  on  a  re- 
view of  the  argument,  he  hath  treated  it  as  an  error  in 
his  author,  who  took  so  much  pains  about  it;  but  yet 
as  an  error  that  doth  not  at  all  affect  the  point  in  ques- 
tion.    For, 

He  concludes  thus — Nor  do  they  yet  induce  me  to  re- 
cede  from  that  coticlusion  of  the  famous  Newton,  that 
Sesac  was  Sesostris,  Osiris  and  Macchus. — Sesac,  as  I 
said  before,  I  have  no  concern  with.  And  as  to  Bac- 
chus, it  is  agreed  that  this  was  only  one  of  the  names 
of  Osiris.    The  thing  I  undertook  to  prove  was,  that 
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Osiris  emd  Sesostris  were  i?ot  the  saipe  person :  but  ia 
doing  tjm,  I  did  not  mem  to  say  th^t  Osiris  wjEts  not 
one  of  the  names  of  Sesostris.  This  is  a  very  different 
thing :  and  the  rather  to  be  tq^ken  notice  of,  because  I 
Sttspect  a  quibble  in  the  worijs  of  ttya  learned  writer, 
which  would  confound  the  difference.  Nor  is  my  sus- 
picion Mpreasonabl^,  For  I  have  ^pet  with  some  of  his 
mo^t  Ipajiflpd  followers,  \\ihq  have  ventured  to  say,  that 
Sir  Isaac  mjeant  npaiore  than  that  Sesostris  wa3  an 
Osiris.  But  if  he  mean<:  no.  more,  I  would  allow  him,  to 
ipean  aay  thing ;  and  never  to  have  his  meaning  dis- 
puted. I,  for  my  part,  and.  so  I  suppose  every,  body 
else,  undersitood  him  to  mean,  "  Th^t  .th^  old  Osiris, 
famQu^x  amongst  this  Egyptians,  for  ^^glslatipn  and  the 
invention  of  the  Arts  of  life,  was  the.  veiry  same  roan 
with  Sesostris*  whom  these  Egyptians  make  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent mpn,  of  a  later  agC;,  and  fampus  for  the  Conquest 
of  the  habitable  world."  TThis  was  the  proposition  I  un- 
dertook to  confute.  Wherein  I  endeavoured,  to  shew, 
"  that  Inhere  was  a  re^l  Osiris,  $ach  as  the  Egyptians 
represented  him,  much  earlier  than  their  real  Sesostris." 
And  now  (to  use  this  write<*'s  words)  the  cause  being 
broitght  b^ore  the  Pi^bUc^  let  the  learned  detemiimy^ 
it.  As  to  the  other  point,  that  Sesostris  went  by.  the 
nanpi^  of  the  earlier  Hero,  this.  I  not,  only  ^llo?v,  but 
c5ojntend(  for,  33  i|t  l^ys  open  to.  us  one  pf  the  principal 
causes  of  that  confugiqa.  in.  theii:  ^toriesj,  \ybich  hath  pro- 
duced a  simiiitudie  of  s^ctjon^  vjhereon  pir  Isaac  New^ton 
layeth  the  foundation  of  their  identify. 

But  if  Sir  ^saac  Newton,  and  his  ^egyrn^,  Advocate 
have  pg^id  too  little  deference  to  Antiquity,  tliere  are, 
who,  in,a  cqntraary  extreflae,,  w^uld  pay  at  gpr^t  deal  too 
much,  Xhe  learned  Dr.Pococke,  in  ms  bpok  oi^  Xrar 
^elsx  intrpduceth'bis  djSjCourse  Qif?  the  mythology  (^  the 
amient  Egyptiam,  in  tnis.extraprdifli^y  mai^ner:  "  As 
"  the  mythology,  or  fabulous  religion  of  the  ancient: 
^*  HgyptiaiHf,  may  be  looked  pp,  in  a  ^eat  mea^^urct  as 
*^  the  faundAtion  of  jfhe  he^t^li^n  Reli^n  in  mc^  other 
**  parts;  §fi|  it  naay  npt  h^.j^jproper  to  give  son^e  acr 
"  count  of:  tjbe. origin  pf  it,.  a§  kjs  deliverec^  by  the  w/q^ 
'^  ancient 'authQfSj  ^'Uic|i  may-givi?  sq^ne  light  both  to. 
^^  Ibe  ite^criptian  of  Egypt,,  mi  ai*Q  ta'  t^e  hiito/xt  of 
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"  that  o^yjffiXry.  We  tmy  suppose,  that  the  Ancients 
'^  w^pe  the  be&t  j^gj^.pf  the  fliEt^e  of  their  Re^km; 
**  and  codsequently,  that  all  interpretations  of  their 
"  Mythology,  by  men  of  fruitfvl  inventions, 
^*  that  have  po  sort  of  foundaftion  in  their  writings,  are 
'^ .  :^rc0d,  and  such  a$  nli^t  never  be  intended  by  them. 
^^  O^  the  cQBitraFy,  it  n  neeessary  to  retrench  several 
'^  things  the  Ancients  themsely^s  seem  to  have  invented, 
*'  and  grafted  on  true  history ;,  and,  in  order  to  account 
^^  for  many  things^  the  Genecdog^  and  Alliances  they 
'^  mentioa  must  in  several  respects  be  £itbe  or  erro- 
'^  iieou^,  and  seem  to  ha,ve  been  invented  to  accommo- 
^'  date  the  honours  of  the  same  Deities  to  difierent 
*'  persons,  they  were  obliged  to  deify,  who  lived  at  dif^ 
'Vferent  times  ^  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  give  theoi 
^'  new  names,  invent  geneaWf^s,  and  some  difierent 
"  atttibutes,"  pp.  ^^^,  22a. 

He  says^  fVe  imy^  sMppeae  that  the  anckfits  were  the 
beatju4gfi9(^th€  nature  ^f  their  veHgum,  and  ofihdr 
'mythology.  Bjdt  the  Jncknis,  here  spoken  of,  were- 
no^  SgypHians,  but  Greeks ;  and  the  Mt/t<hoi0gy*  here 
spoken;  of  wa$  not  Gr^k,  but  Egyptian:  Tl^mforer 
these  Aiment9  might  weU  be  mistaken  aboM  tte  natmre^ 
of  a  Religion  M4iicb  they  borrowed  from  strangers;  the» 
principles  of  \frhich,  they  tell  us,  wre  always  kept  se*» 
cj^eted  from  thenu  But  this  is  not. all;  tiiey  isi  fiuzt  weie 
mt$taUn ;  and .  hy  no  means  good  judges  of  the  future 
of  their  Religion^,  if  we  mav  believe  one  «f  the  most  au- 
thentic of  tl^^  Ancients,  HsuopioTUa  himself  where 
discoursing  of  the  Greeks  he  expressly  saye,^— ^*  But  the 
"  origin  of  each  God,  ^rid  whether  they  are  all  from^ 
^^  eternity,  an<^  what  is  their  several  kinds  6r  oatinres,. 
'^  to  spieak  tiie  tvutbi  they  neitiaer  knew  at  that  time  wxt 
*^.sino**."    . 

The  learned  Traveller  gpes  on — and  coNSi}Qi7£KrLY 
thfit  all  intei^pretqiiom  of  their  Mythology  bu  men  of 
EaciTF^L  INVENTIONS,  tkut  hwo  M  sort  of  founda^ 
tion  in^' their  wintings^  aro  forced,  and  such  as  might 
mver  be  intended  by  them.  This  is  indeed  a  TauxH, 
bat  it  iai  no  conse(^^£NC£x  wd  therefore  not  toi  tbe>  pur* 
pog^t    For,  whether  the  Aneknis  wejne,  or  were  not. 
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the  best  judges  ^j  whether  the  Modems  have,  or  have  not, 
fruitful  imentions^  yet  if  their  interpretations  hwoe  no 
sort  of  foundation  in  ancient  writings^  it  is  a  great 
chance  but  they  are  forced;  and  as  great,  that  the  An- 
cients never  intended  what  the  Moderns  ascribe  to  thetn. 
However,  he  gets  nothing  by  this  hypothetical  proposi* 
tion,  unless  it  be  the  discredit  of  begging  the  question. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  is  his  making  it  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  leaving  the  Modems  and  sticking  to  the 
Ancients,  that  the  Ancients  seem  to  have  invented^  and 
grafted  on  true  history;  and,  in  order  (he  says)  to  ac- 
count  for  many  things^  the  genealogies  and  alliances  they 
mention  must  in  several  respects  be  false  or  erroneous, 
and  seem  to  have  been  invented^  ^c.  Now,  if  the  Ancients 
were  thus  mistaken,  the  Moderns  sure  may  be  excused 
in  endeavouring  to  set  them  right :    To  common  sense, 
therefore,  this  would  seem  to  shew  the  tise  of  their  inter- 
pretations.    But  this  use  is  better  understood  from  our 
Author's  own  success;  who,  in  this  chapter  concerning 
tiie  Egyptian  mythology,  has  attempted  to  give  us  some 
knowledge  of  Antiquity,  without  them.     And  here  we 
find  the  ancient  account,  to  which  he  so  closely  adheres, 
is  not  only  fabulous  by  his  own  confession,  but  contra- 
dictory by  his  own  representation ;  a  confused  collection 
of  errors  and  absurdities  s  tliat  very  condition  of  Anti- 
quity which  forced  the  Modems  to  have  recourse  to 
interpretations;   and  occasioned  that  variety  wl^reon 
our  author  grounds  his  charge  against  them.    A  charge, 
however,  in  which  his  Ancients  themselves  will  be  in- 
volved ;  for  they  likewise  had  their  interpretations ;  and 
were  (if  their  variety  would  give  it  them)  as  fruitful  at 
least,  in  their  inventions.     For  instance.  How  discor- 
dant were  they  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of 
ANIMAL  WORSHIP !     Was  our  Autfior  ignorant  that  so 
odd  a  superstition  wanted  explanation?    By  no  means. 
Yet  for  fear  of  incurring  the  censure  of  a  fruitful  inven- 
tion, instead  of  taking  the  fair  solution  of  a  modem  Cri- 
tic, i)r  even  any  rational  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
Mythologists,    whom  yet   he  professes  to  follow,    he 
contents  himself  witk  that  wretched  fable  *^  of  Typhon's 
dividing  the  body  of  Osiris  into  twenty-six  parts,  and 
distributing  them  to  his  accomplices;  which  being  after 
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wards  found  by  Isis,  and  delivered  by  her  to  distinct 
bodies  of  priests  to  be  buried  with  great  secrecy,  she 
enjoined  them  tb  pay  divine  honours  to  him^  and  to  con* 
secrate  some  particular  animal  to  his  memory."  ,  Ff^om 
this  account  (says  our  author  very  gravely)  we  may  see 
the  reason  why  so  many  sacred  animals  were  worshipped 
in  Egypt,  p.  226.  Again,  the  Greek  account,  in  Dio- 
dorus,  of  Osiris  s  expedition,  has  been  shewn  to  be  a 
heap  of  impossible  absurdities;  yet  our  author  believes 
it  ail ;  and  would  have  believed  as  much  more,  rather 
than  have  run  the  hazard  of  any  modern  invention. 

And  now,  we  presume,  the  minor  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  general  argument,  that  Osiris  and  Sesostris 
were  the  same^  is  intirely  overthrown.  For,  1.  It  hath 
been  proved,  that  the  premisses,  he  employs  in  its  sup- 
port, do  not  infer  it.  2.  That  the  consequence  of  his 
conclusion  from  it,  contradicts  sacred  Scripture;  and 
3.  That  it  disagrees  with  the  very  nature  of  things. 

So  that  our  first  proposition.  That  the  Egyptian 
learning  celebrated  in  Scripture,  and  the  Egyptian  su- 
perstition  there  condemned^  were  the  very  Learning  and 
Superstition  represented  by  the  Greek  writers,  as  the 
honour  and  opprobrium  of  that  people,  stands  clear  of 
air  objection.  What  that  Learning  and  Superstition 
were,  we  have  shewn  very  largely,  though  occasionally, 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry ;  whereby  it  appears,  that 
their  Leamifig  in  general  was  consummate  skill  in  civil 

POLICY    ANEf    THE    ARTS   OF    LEGISLATION;   and  their 

Superstition,  the  woasHiP  of  dead  men  deified. 

S  E  C  T.    VI. 

I  COME,  at  length,  to  my  sec;opd  proposition: 
which  if,  by  this  time,  the  Reader  should  have  for- 
gotten»  he  may  be  easily  excused.  It  is  this,  That  the 
Jewish  people  were  cvtremelyfond  of  Egyptian  manner Sy 
and  did  frequently  fall  into  Egyptian  superstitions:  and 
that  many  of  the  laws  given  to  them  by  the  ministry  of 
Moses,  were  instituted,  partly  in  compliance  to  their  pre- 
judices, and  partly  in  opposition  to  those  superstitions. 

The  first  part  of  this  proposition — the  people's  fond- 

^ness  T 
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fw^  Jor,  and  ffequef»t  kpse  into^  Egyptian  supersii^ 
tionsy — needs  not  many  words  to  evince.  The  thin^  as 
#e  shall  see  hereafter,  being  so  natural  in  itself;  ajod, 
as  we  shaU  liOw  see,  so  fully  recorded  in  holy  Seripture. 

The  time  W4s  now  come  for  the  dcKveranoe  of  the 
chosen  People  from  their  Egyptian  bondage :  For  now 
VICE  and  idolatry  were  arrived  at  thfeir  hei^t;  the 
former  (as  St  V&A  telb  us)  by  means  of  the  latter ;  for 
ds  they  did  not  tike  to  retain  God  in  their  JbuAvUi^y 
God  gc^t  thefn  twet  to  a  repr^bsie  m^tdy  t9  da  those 
things  which  are  not  eomenienti  being  Jilied  with  aU 
unrighteoimifiss^y  &c.  The  two  ^lost  populous  regions 
at  that  time  in  the , world  were  Canaan  and  Egypt: 
The  first  distinguished  from  all  other  by  its  violence  and 
unnatural  crimes:,  the  latter  by  it^  superstitions  and 
idolatries.  It  concerni^d  God's,  moral  government  that 
a  speedy  check  should  be  put  to  both ;  the  inhabitants 
of  these  two  places  being  now  ripe  for  divine  vengeance. 
And  a$  the  Instruments  he  employed  to  punish  their  pre- 
sent enormities  were  designed  for  a  barrier  against 
future,  the  Israelites  went  but  of  Egypt  with  a  high 
kai^df  which  desolated  their  haqghtY  tyrants ;  and  were 
led  into  the.  possession  of  the  land  of  Clanaan^  whose  in- 
habitants they;  were  utterly  to  exterminate.  The  dispen- 
sation of  this  Providence  appears  adinirable,  both*  in  the 
time  and  in  the  niodes  of.  &e  punishunent  Vice  and 
iDOLATEY  had  now  (as  I  said)  filled  up  their  manure. 
Egypt,  the  capital  of  false  Religion,  being  likewise  the 
nursery  of  arts  and  sciences,,  was  preserved  from  total 
destruction  for  the  sake  of  civil  life  and  polished  man- 
ners, which  were  to  derive  tlieir  source  from  thence: 
But  the  CANAANiTii^^were  to  be  utterly  exterminated, 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  humanity,  and  to  put  a  stop 
to  a  sfrreading  contagion  Wtkch  changed  the  reasonable 
Nature  into  brutal 

Now  it  was  that  <jrOD,  Femembering  his  €otenant 
with  Abrahatm,  wtis  pleased  to  appoint  his  People,  theti 
groaning  under  their*  bbndttge,  a  Leader  and  DeHverer. 
But  so  great  wis  Aeirdegfenertttr^,  artd  so  sensible  y as 
Moses  of  its  efiects,  in  tiieir  ignorance  of,  or  afietiati6R 
from  the  true  God,  that  he^woutd^WHlin^y  hate  ddelined 

^  Rom.  i.  ^8^. 
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the  office :  And  when  absolutely  commanded  to  wilder- 
take  it,  he  desired  however  that  God  Would  let  him 
know  by  what  name  he  would  be  called^  when  the  peo- 
ple should  ask  the  name  of  the  God  of  their  fathers. — 
And  Mmes  said  unto  God,  Behold  when  I  come  unto 
the  children  ^Israel,  and  say'  unto  them,  The  Got)  of 
^ur  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you ;  and  they  shaU  say 
unto  me,  what  is  his  Name?  mhat  shall  I  say  unto 
them*?  Here  we  see  a  people  not  only  lost  to  all 
knowledge  of  the  Unity  (for  the  afefcing  for  a  name  ne- 
cessarily Implied  their  opinion  of  a  plurality),  but  like- 
wise possessed  with  the  very  spirit  of  Egyptian  idolatry. 
The  religion  of  names,  as  we  have  shewnf,  was  a 
matter  of  great  consequent  in  Egypt.  It  was  ©ne  of 
their  essential  superstitions :  it  was  one  of  their  native 
inventions :  and  the  first  of*  them  which  they  conimuni- 
cated  to  the  Greeks.  Thus  when  Hagar,  the  handmaid 
of  Sarai,  who  was  an  Egyptian  woman,  saw  the  angel 
of  God  in  the  wilderness,  the  text  tells  us  J,  She  called 
thie  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto  her,  Elroi,  the 
God  of  vision,  or  the  msibleGod:  that  is,  •  according  to 
the  established  custom  of  Egypt,  she  gave  him  a  name 
of  honour :  not  merely  a  name  of  distinction ;  for  such, 
all  nations  had  (who  worshipped  local  tutelary  deities) 
before  their  communication  with  Egypt  (|,  But,  after 
that  (as  appears  from  the  place  of  Herodotus  quoted 
above>  concerning  the  Pelasgi),  tiiey  decorated  their 
Gods  with  distinguished  Titles,  indicative  of  their  spe- 
cific office  and  attributes.  A  name  was  so  peculiar  an 
adjunct  to  a  local  tutelary  Deity,  that  we  see  by  a  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Lanctaritius  from  the  spurious  hooks  of 
Tfismegist  (which  however  abounded  with  Egyptian  np- 
tien^'aad  superstitions)  that  the  one  supreme  God  had 
no  name  or  title  of  distinction  f*.     Zachariah  evidently 

allydinjg 

•  E:j^O(jl.  iii.  13.  t  Page  t22,  ^  «eq.  %  G*n.  xvi.  13. 

H  See  note  [MMMM]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

if  Hie  scripsit  libros — in  quibus  majeatatcm  summi  ac  singularis 
del  asserit,  iisdeoFique  nominibus  appellat,  quibus  nos,  Deum  &  Pa- 
TREM.  Ac  ne  quis  NOMEN  ejus  requireret . ANflNYMON  esse  dixit; 
to  qnod  noniinis*proprietate  non  egeat,  ob  ipsam  scilicet  unitatem. 
Ipdius  h«c  verba  sunt,  0  ^f  ^loq  iT; ;  3  M  i?(  oro/ixar^  h  m^o^Hai ;  «n 
yai^  0  u9  am9viM<i,    Dec  igitur  nomen  non  est,  quia  solus  est:  nee 
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alluding  to  these  notions,  when  he  prophesies,  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  supreme  God,  unmixed  with  idolatry,  says, 
In  that  day  shall  there  be  one  Lordy  and  his  name 
ONE*;  that  is,  only  bearing  the  simple  title  of  Lord: 
and,  as  in  the  words  of  Lanctantius  below^  ac  ne  quis 
NOMEN  gus  requirerety  ANftNTMON  esse  dixit  y  eo 
qiwd  nandms  proprietate  non  egeat^  oh  ipsam  scilicet 
UNiTATEM.  Out  of  indulgence  therefore  to  this  weak- 
ness, Gon  was  pleased  to  give  himself  a  Name.  And 
God  said  tmto  MaseSy  i  am  that  iau:  And  he  said. 
Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel^  i  am 
hath  sent  me  unto  you  f .  Where  we  may  observe  (ac- 
cording to  the  constant  method  of  divine  Wisdom,  when 
it  condescends  to  the  prejudices  of  men)  how,  in  the 
very  instance  of  indulgence  to  their  superstition,  he  gives 
a  coiTective  of  it. — ^The  Religion  if  names  arose  from  an 
idolatrous  polytheism;  and  the  name  here  given,  im- 
plying eternity  and  self^existence^  directly  opppseth  that 
superstition. 

This  compliance  with  the  Religion  of  names  was  a  new 
indulgence  to  the  prejudices  of  this  people,  as  is  evident 
from  the  following  words :  And  God  spake  unto  Moses, 
and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord:  and  I  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  ^^JName 
of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  Name  Jehovah  was 
I  not  known  to  them :};.  That  is,  as  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, I  before  condescended  to  have  a  Name  of  distinc- 
tion:  but  now,  in  compliance  to  another  prejudice,  I 
condescend  to  have  a  Name  of  honour.  This  seems  to 
be  the  true  interpretation  of  this  very  difficult  text,  about 
which  the  commentators  are  so  much  embarrassed.  For 
the  word  Jehovah,  whose  name  is  here  said  to  be  un- 
known to  the  Patriarchs,  frequently  occurring  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  had  furnished  Unbelievers  with  a  pre- 
text that  the  same  person  could  not  be  author  of  the  two 
books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  But  Ignorance  and 
Scepticism,  which  set  Infidelity  on  work,  generally  bring 
it  to  shame.    They  mistook  the  true  sense  of  the  text. 

The 

opus  est  proprio  vocabulo,  nisi  cum  discrimen  exigit  multitudo,  ut 
unamquamque  personam  fua  nota  et  appellatione  designes.  DIt. 
Inst.  1.  i.  c.  6. 


Ch.  xiv.  9,  t  Exod.  iii.  14. 
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Hie  assertion  is  not*  that  the  word  Jehovah  was  not 
used  in  the  patriarchal  language;  but  that  the  name 
Jehovah^  as  a  title  of  honour,  (whereby  a  new  idea  was 
aflixed  to  an  old  word)  was  unknown  to  them.  Thus, 
in  a  parallel  instance,  we  say  rightly,  that  the  King^s 
SUPREMACY  was  unkuown  to  the  English  Constitution 
till  the  time  of  Henry  viii.  though  the  word  was  in  use, 
and  even  applied  to  the  chief  Magistrate,  (indeed  in  a 
different  and  more  simple  sense)  long  before. 

.  The  common  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  as. ridiculous 
as  it  is  false*  You  shall  have  it  in  the  words  of  a  very 
ingenious  Writer. — **  The  word  Jehovah  signifies  the 
'^  being  unchangeable  in  his  resolutions,  and  conseqently 
'^  the  being  infinitely  faithful  in  performing  his  promises. 
*'  In  this  sense,  the  word  is  employed  in  the  passage  of 
**  Exodus  now  under  examination.  So  that  when  God 
*^  says,  by  rny  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  knoufn  to  them, 
**  this  signifies — as  onte  faithful  to  fulfil  my  promise, 
'^  was  I  not  known  to  them.  i.  e.  I  had  not  then  ful- 
''filled  the  promise  which  I  had  made  to  them,  of 
"  bringing  their  posterity  out  of  Egypt,  and  giving 
"  them  the  land  of  Canaan  *."  By  which  interpretation, 
the  Almighty  is  made  to  tell  the  Israelites  that  he  was  not 
known  to  their  forefathers  as  the  God  who  had  redeemed 
their  posterity  from  Egypt,  before  they  had  any  posterity 
to  redeem.  A  marvellous  revelation,,  and,  without 
doubt,  much  wanted.     To  return. 

MosEs,  however,  appears  still  unwilling  to  accept 
this  Commission;  and  presumes  to  tell  God,  plainly,  ~ 
Behold  they  will  not  believe  me^  nor  hearken  to  my  voice: 
for  they  will  say j  The  Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto 

thee. 

*  — il  signifie  Vein  immuabk  dans  ses^  retoluiions,  et  par  conse- 
quent I'etre  infiniment  Jidelle  dan^  ses  promessesy  et  c'est  dans  cette 
acception  que  ce  notn  est  emploi6  dans  le  passage  de  TExode,  que 
nous  examinons.  Qu'ainsi  quand  Dieu  dit,  Je  ne  leur  ai  point  este 
connu  en  tium  nam  de  Jeh&cahj  cela  signifie,  Je  ne  me  sms  point  fait 
ctmnoiire,  comme  Jidelle  d  remplir  mes  protnesses,  c'est-a-dire,  je 
m^Ai  PAS  ENCORE  REMPLi  LA  PROMESSE,  qui  je  IcuT  avoisfaite^  de 
retirer  de  TEgypte  leur  posteritif  et  delui  dormer  laterre  de  Chanaan. 
— M.  Astrac,  Conjectures  sur  le  livre  de  la  Genese,  p.  305.  He  says 
Teiy  truly«  that,  in  this  solution,  he  had  no  other  part  to  perform, 
que  suivre  ta  foule  des  Commentatcvrs  (ant  Chretitns  que  Ju^Sy 
p.  301.  n  \ 
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thee*.  But  could  tiiis  be  said  or  thought  by  a  Pleople, 
who,  groaning  in  the  bitterest  «ervkude,  had  a  mesaa^e 
from  God,  of  a  iong  pronfiisfed  deliverance,  at  the  very 
tftne  that,  according  to  the  prediction,  the  piomise  was 
to  be  fulfilled,  if  they  had  kept  him  and  his  dispensations 
in  memory  ?  When  this  objection  is  removed,  Mos^s 
hath  yet  another ;  and  that  is,  his  inability  for  *he  office 
of  an  ORATOR.  This  too  is  answered. '  And  when  he 
is  now  driven  from  all  his  subterfuges,  he  Ttith  much 
passion  declines  the  whole  employment,  and  cries  out, 
O  my  Gojy,  send  I  pray  thee  by  the  Hand  of  him  ^horn 
thou  mk  send1[.  This  justly  provokes  God's  dis- 
pleasure :  and  thereon,  he  finally  complies.  From  all 
this  backwanfciess,  (and  the  cause  of  it  could  be  no 
other  than  what  is  here  assign^  ;  for  Moses,  as  appears 
by  the  former  part  of  his  history'  J,  was  forward  and 
zealous  enough  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  brethren) 
we  must  needs  conclude,  that  he  thought  the  recovery 
of  this  Pteoplc  from  Eoy>tian  sujpekstitions  to  be 
altog^er  desperate.  And,  humanly  speaking,  he  cfid 
not  judge  amiss ;  as  may  be  seen  from  a  Succinct  account 
of  their  behaviour  during  the  whole  time  God  was 
working  this  amaring  Deliverance. 

For  now  Moses  and  Aaron  discharge  their  message ; 
and  having  confirmed  it  by  signs  and  wonders,  tlie  People 
believed :  but  it  was  such  a  belief,  as  men  have  of  a  new 
and  unexpected  matter,  well  attested. — They  botv  the 
head  too,  and  worship  \\;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  thing 
they  had  not  been  lately  accustomed  to.  And  how  Httle 
true  sense  tiiey  had  of  God's  promises  and  visitation 
is  seen  from  their  murmuring  and  desponding  ^  when 
things  did  not  immediately  succeed  to  their  wishes ; 
though  Moses,  as  from  God,  had  told  them  beforehand, 
that  Pharaoh  would  prove  cruel  and  hard-hearted;  Bind 
would  defer  their  libeity  to  the  itry  hst distress***  A<id 
at  length,  when  that  timf  came,  and  ,God  had  ordered 
them  to  purify  themselves  from  all  tl%e  idolatries  of  Egypt, 
so  prodi^usly  attached  were  they  to  these  follies,  tiiat 
they  disobeyed  his  command  evqn  at  th^e  very^e  of 

^  IlX6d.hr.  1.  t  Chap.  iv.  3, 

t  Chftp.  ii.  12.  II  Cliap.  pr.  31. 

1  Cliap.  V.  21.  **  Chttp.  iiL  19,  20,  21.  '     ^ 
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their  deliverance  *.  A  thing  altogether  incredible,  but 
that  we  have  God's  own  word  for  it,  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel:  In  the  day  (says  he)  that  I  lifted  up  mine  hand 
unto  them  to  bring  them  forth  of  the  land  of  Egypt ^ 
into  a  land  that  I  had  spied  for  them  flawing  with  milk 
and  honey y  which  is  the  glory  of  all  lands :  Then  'said  I 
unto  themy  Cast  ye  away  every  ina^i  the  abominations  of 
his  eyes  J  and  defle  not  yourselves  with  the  idols  of  Egypt: 
I  am  the  Lord  your  Gob.  But  they  rebelled  against 
m€y  and  would  not  hearken  unto  mc :  they  did  not  every 
man  cast  azvay  the  abominations  of  their  eyeSy  neither 
did  they  forsake  the  idols  of  Egypt :  Then  I  said,  I  will 
pour  out  my  fury  upon  them,  to  accomplish  my  anger 
against  them  in  the  jnid^  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  I 
wrought  for  my  names  sakCy  that  it  should  not  bepoU 
luted  before  the  heatheny  amongst  whom  they  werCy  in 
whose  sight  I  made  myself  knmim  unto  them^  in  bringing 
them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  Wherefore  I 
caused  them  to  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ^  and 
brought  them  into  the  xvilderness  f.  / 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  their  Cry,  by  reason  of 
their  bondage^  which  came  up  unto  God,  was  not  for 
such  a  deliverance  as  was  promised  to  their  forefathers, 
to  be  brought  up  out  of  Egypt :  but  for  such  a  one  as 
might  enable  them  to  live  at  ease,  amongst  their  fesh-potSy 
in  It. 

But  n6\v  they  are  delivered:  and,  by  a.  series  of  mi- 
racles performed  in  their  behalf,  got  quite  clear  of  the 
power  of  Pharaoh.  Yet  oq  every  little  distress.  Let  us 
return  to  Egypty  was  still  the  cry,  Thus^  immediately 
after  their  deliverance  at  the  Red-Sea,  on  so  common 
an  accident,  as  meeting  with  bitter  waters  \x\  their  route, 
they  were  presently  at  ^eir  What  shall  we  drink  %  ? 
And  no  sooner  had  a  miracle  removed  this  distress,  and 
they  gotten  into  the  barren  wilderness,  hut  they  were, 
again,  at  their  What  shall  we  eat  \\  ?  Not  that  indeed 
they  feared  to  die  either  of  hunger  or  of  thirst ;  for  they 
found  the  hand  of  God  was  still  ready  to  supply  their 
wants ;  all  but  their  capital  want,  to  return  again  into 

•  Sec  Hote  [NNNN]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

t  Eaek,  XX.  6.  &  leq.         X  Exod,  xv.  24.        ||  Ch.  xvi.  2. 
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Egypt  ;  and  these  pretences  were  only  a  less  indecenl 
cover  to  their  designs:  which  yet,  on  occasion,  they 
wfere  not  ashamed  to  throw  off,  as  where  they  say  to 
•Moses,  when  frightened  by  the  pursuit  of  the  EgyptitUis 
at  the  Red-Sea,  Is  riot  this  the  woYd  that  ice  did  ieii 
ihee  in  Egypt^  Let  us  alone  thai  we  may  serve  the 
Egifptians  *.  And  again,  J^ould  to  Gop,  we  hdd  £:ed 
h)j  the  hand  of  the  Ldrd  in  the  land  of  Bgypi^  when  tee 
sat  by  the  flesh-pots  and  4id  eat  bread  to  thefutt  f .  Thdt 
is,  in  plaiti  teriiis,  **  WouM  we  h&d  died  with  out- 
*^  brethren  the  Egyptians."  For  they  here  alludb  td  the 
destruction  of  the  Jirst -born,  when  tfaie  destroyiiig  angel 
(which  was  more  than  they  deserved)  passied  over  the 
habitatiohs  of  Israel. 

But  they  have  how  both  flesh  and  br^ad,  when  they 
cry  oat  the  second  time  for  water :  and  even  while,  again, 
at  their  fVhy  hast  thou  brought  us  tip  dut  of  Egypt  Xy 
a  rock,  less  impenetrable  thah  dieir  hearts,  is  made  to 
pour  out  a  stream  so  large  that  the  ivdter  run  down  Uke 
rivers  \\ :  yet  all  the  effect  it  seemed  to  hlave  lipoh  them 
was  only  to  put  them  more  in  mind  of  the  way  of  Egypt, 
and  the  waters  of  Sihor  \. 

Nay  even  after  their  receiving  th'6  lAw,  "on  their  free 
and  solemn  acceptance  of  Jevhovah  for  tbteir  God  and 
King,  ahd  their  being  consecrated  anew,  ai  it  were, 
for  his  peculiar  People,  Moses,  only  happening  to  stUay 
a  little  longer  in  the  Mount  than  they  expected,  They 
fairly  took  the  occasloti  of  projecliAg  a  sch'eni6,  and,  to 
say  thie  truth,  no  bad  one,  6f  returning  back  intb  Egypt. 
They  went  t6  Aaron,  and  pretending  they  never  hoped 
to  see  JMoses  a^ain,  desired  ahbdier  Leader.  But  they 
would  have  one  in  the  mode  oi  Egypt ;  an  Image,  or 
visible  representative  of  God,  to  go  before  tliem  ** 
Aaron  complies,  and  makes  thefti  a.  golden  Cal!f,  in 
conformity  to  the  superstition  of  Egypt ;  wh6se  gi^eat 
God  Osiris  was  worshipped  under  thit  i*epre^ent^tion  f  f ; 
and,  for  greater  holiness  too,  out  of  the  jewels  of  thte 
Egyptians.     In  this  so  hor'rid  ah  impiety  to  the  God  of 

*  ExocJ.  xiv.  12.  t  Chap.  xvi.  3. 

\   Chap.  xvii.  3.  ||  Ps.  Ijcxviii.  16. 

f  Jer.  ii.  i8,  .  **  Exod.  xxxiu  1. 

It  'o  MOSKbs  Sto?,  ;  Ami  xoxw^ire-.    Herodou  1. 11I.  as. 

_^ joogle  their 
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their  fathers,  their  secret  drift  *,  if  we  may  believe 
St.  Stephen,  was  this;  they  wanted  to  get  back  into 
Egypt;  and  while  the  C alp,  so  much  adored  in  that 
country,  went  before  them,  they  could  return  with  an 
atonement  atid  reconciliation  in  their'  hands.  And 
doubtless  their  worthy  Mediator,  being  made  all  of  sa- 
tred,  Egyptian  metal,  would  have  been  consecrated  in 
one  of  their  temples,  under  the  title  of  osiris  redvctor. 
But  Moses's  isudden  appearance  broke  all  their  measures : 
and  the  ringleaders  of  the  design  were  punished  as  they 
deserved. 

At  length,  after  numberless  follies  and  perversities, 
they  are  brought,  through  God's  patience  and  long- 
suffering,  to  the  end  of  all  their  travels,  to  the  proniisSi 
place  of  rest,  which  is  just  opening  to  receive  them; 
When,  On  the  report  of  the  cowardly  explorers  of  the 
Land,  they  relapse  again  into  their  old  delirium,  IVkere- 
fore  hath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto  this  land,  to  foil  hf 
the  swordj  that  our  wives  and  our  children  should  be  a 
prey  ?  were  it  not  better  for  us  to  return  into  Egypt  ? 
Afui  they  said  one  to  another.  Let  us  make  a  captain,  and 
let  us  return  into  Egypt  f.  This  so  provoked  the  Al- 
mighty, that  he  condemned  that  Generation  to  be  worn 
away  in  the  wilderness.  How  they  spent  their  time  there, 
the  prophet  Amos  will  inform  us.  Have  ye  offered  U7ito 
me  (says  God)  any  sacrifices  and  offerings  in  the  Wil-^ 
demess  forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel^  ? 

In  a  worcl,  this  unwillingness  to  leave  Egypt,  and  this 
impatience  to  return  thither,  are  convincing  proofs  of 
their  fondness  for  its  customs  and  superstitions.  When 
1  consider  this,  I  seem  more  inclined  than  the  generality 
even  of  sober  Critics  to  excuse  the  false  accounts  of  the 
Pagan  writers  concerning  the  Exodus ;  who  concur  in 
representing  the  Jews  as  expelled  or  forcibly  driven  out 
of  Egypt;  For  so  indeed  they  were.  The  mistake  was 
only  about  their  driver.  The  Pagans  supposed  him  to 
be  the  King  of  Egypt;  when  indeed  it  was  the  God  of 
Israel  himself,  by  the  ministry  of  Moses. 

*  — "  To  whom  our  fathers  woald  not  obey,  but  thmst  him  from 
^  them,  and  in  their  hearts  turned  back  again  into  Egypt,  saying 
^  mito  Aaron,  Make  us  Gods  to  go  before  us/'  &c.  A<  ts  vii.  Z9>  40* 

t  Numb.  xiv.  3>  4-  t  Am.  v.  25-  ^  . 
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Let  us  view  them  next,  in  possession  of  the  promised 
LAND.  A  land  flawing  with  milk  and  honeys  the  glory 
of  all  lands.  One  would  expect  now  their  longing  after 
Egypt  should  have  entirely  ceased.  And  so  without 
doubt  it  would,  had  it  arose  only  from  the  flesh-pots  ; 
but  it  had  a  deeper  root;  it  was  the  spiritual  luxury  of 
Egypt,  their  superstitions,  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  so  debauched.  And  therefore  no  wonder  they 
should  still  continue  slaves  to  their  appetite.  Thus  tlie 
prophet  Ezekiel,  Neither  left  she  her  whoredoms 
brought  from  Egypt  *.  So  that  after  all  God's  mercies 
conferred  upon  them  in  putting  them  in  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  Joshua  is,  at  last,  forced  to  leave  them 
with  this  fruitless  admonition :  Now  therefore  fear  the 
Lordy  and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth ;  and  put 
A^vAY  the  Gods  which  your  fathers  served  on  the  other 
side  of  the  flood  and  in  Egypt 'f.  It  is  true,  we  are  told 
that  the  people  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua^ 
and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua^  who 
had  seen  all  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  did  for 
Isj^aelp  But,  out  of  sight  out  of  mind.  It  is  then 
added — Jnd  tha^e  arose  another  generation  after  them^ 
which  knew  not  the  Lord^  nor  yet  the  xvorks  which  he 
had  done  for  Israel — And  they  forsook  the  Lord  God 
of  their  fathers^  which  brought  them  out  of  the  landoj 
ICgyptj  and  followed  other  Gods,  of  the  Gods  of  the 
people  that  were  round  about  them  ||.  And  in  this  state 
they  continued  throughout  the  whole  administration  of 
their  Judges  ;  except,  when,  fiom  time  to  time,  they 
were  awakened  into  repentance  by  the  severity  of  God's 
judgments;  which  yet  were  no  sooner  passed,  than  they 
fell  back  again  into  their  old  lethargy,  a  forgetfulness  of 
his  mercies. 

Nor  did  their  fondness  for  Egypt  at  all  abate  when 
they  came  under  the  iron  rod  of  their  kings;  the  Ma- 
gistrate they  had  so  rebellioiisly  demanded ;  and  who^  as 
they  pretended,  was  to  set  all  things  right.  On  the 
contrary,  this  folly  grew  still  more  inflamed;  ^uA  in- 
stead of  one  Calf  they  would  have  two.  Which 
Exekiel  hints  at,  where  be  says,  Yet  she  MULTrPLiED 

•  Ezek.  xxiii.  8.  f  Josh.  xxiv.  14. 

t  Judges  ii.  7,  ||  lb.  ii.  10—12. 
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her  whoredoms  in  calling  to  remembrance  the  days  of 
her  youth  wherein  she  had  played  the  harlot  in  Egypt*. 
And  so  favourite  a  superstition  were  the  Calves  of 
Dan  and  Beth-el,  that  they  still  kept  their  ground  against 
all  those  general  Reformations  which  divers  of  their 
better  sort  of  Kings  had  made,  to  purge  the  land  of  Is- 
rael frbni  idolatries.  It  is  true^  iheir  extreme  fondness  for 
Egyptian  superstition  was  not  the  only  cause  of  this  inve- 
terate adherence  to  their  C  a  l v es.  There  were  two  others  -/ 

They  flattered  themselves  that  this  specific  idolatry 
was  not  altogether  so  gross  an  affront  to  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  as  many  of  the  rest.  Other  of  their 
idolatries  consisted  in  worshipping  Strange  Gods  in 
conjunction  with  the  God  of  Israel;  this  of  the 
CALVES,  only  in  worshipping  the  God  of  Israel  in  an 
idolatrous  manner :  as  appears  from  the  history  of  their 
erection.  And  Jeroboam  f  said  in  his  hearty  "Now  shall 
the  kingdom  return  to  the  house  of  Da^id:  if  this  people 
go  up  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jeru- 
salem^ then  shall  the  heart  of  this  people  turn  again  unto 
their  lord,  even  unto  Rehoboam  King  ofJudah,  and  they 
shall  kill  me  J  and  go  again  to  Rehoboam  king  qfJudah, 
Whereupon  the  King  took  counsel,  and  made  two  calves^ 
of  gold,  and  said  unto  them,  It  is  too  much  for  you  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem,  Behold  thy  Gods,  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  lafid  of  Egypt.  And  he  set 
the  one  in  Beth-el,  and  the  other  put  lie  in  Dan  J. — It 
is  too  much  for  you  (says  he)  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem. 
Who  were  the  men  disposed  to  go  up  ?  None  surely 
but  the  worshippers  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Consequently 
the  CALVES,  here  offered  to  save  them  a  journey,  must 
needs  be  given  as  tlie  representatives  of  that  God.^  And 
if  these  were  so,  then  certainly  the  calf  in  Horeb  : 
since,  at  their  several  consecrations,  the  very  same  pro-, 
clamation  was  made  of  all  three :  Behold  thy  Gods, 
Q  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

The  other  cause  of  the  perpetual  adherence  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  to  their  Golden  Calves  was  their 

*  £zek.  xxiii.  19. 

+  It  is  to  be  observed  of  this  Jeroboam,  that  he  had  sojourned  in 
Egypt,  as  a  refugee,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
1  Kings  xi.  40.  t  l  Kings  xii.  a6.  ic  seq. 
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hoing  erected  for  a  prev^tion  of  reupk»i  with  the  Ki^g*- 
dorn  of  Judah.  Ifthk  people  (says  the  politic  contrive) 
go  up  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  home  of  the  Lord  at  Jerur 
mkm^  then  shall  the  heart  of  t/us  people  turn  again 
unto  their  lord,  even  unto  nehoboam  king  of  Judah. 
The  succeeding  kings,  therefore,  we  naay  he  sure,  wem 
as  careful  in  preserving  them,  as  He  was  in  putting  them 
up.  So  tjiat,  good  or  bad,  the  character  common  to 
theni  all  was,  tlmt  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebaty  mJio  made  Israel  to  sin  j  namely, 
in  worshipping  the  Calves  in  Dan  s^nd  Betb-el.  And 
those  of  them  who.  appeared  most  zealous  for  the  Law  of 
God,  and  utterly  exterminated  the  idolatry  of  Baal, 
yet  connived  at  least,  at  this  political  worship  of  the 
CALVES. — Thus  Jehu  destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel 
Hawbeitfrom  the  sim  of  Jeroboam  the  sonofNebat  who 
made  Israel  to  sin,  Jehu  departed  noty  to  wit,  the  golden 
CALVES  that  were  in  Beth-ely  and  that  were  in  Dan*. 

But  the  Israelites  had  now  contracted  all  the  fashion* 
able  habits  of  Egypt.  We  are  assured  that  it  bad 
been  long  peculiar  to  the  Egyptian  superstition  for 
every  city  of  that  empire  to  have  its  own  tutelary  God, 
besides  tiiose  which  were  worshipped  in  common :  But 
now  Jeremiah  tells  us  the  people  of  Judah  bore  a  part 
with  them  in  this  extravagance :  Where  are  thy  Gods 
that  thou  hast  made  thee?  Let  them  arise,  if  they  can 
save  thee  in  the  time  of  thy  trouble :  for  accorjbing 
to  the  number*  of  thy  cith^s,  ar5;  thy  goi>8,  o 
Judah  ^. 

And  by  tlie  time  that  the  sins  of  this  wretched  People 
were  ripe  for  the  punishment  of  their  approaching  Cap^ 
tivity,  they  had  polluted  themselves  with  all  kind  of 
Egyptian  abominations:  as  appears  from  the  fisuyious 
VISIONS  of  EzEKiEL,  whcrc  their  three  capital  idola* 
tries  are  so  graphically  described.  The  prophet  repre* 
sents  himself  as  brought,  in  a  vision,  to  Jerusalem :  and, 
at  the  door  of  the  inner  gate  that  looked  towards  the 
north,  he  saw  the  seat  ^  the  ima&£  of  j jealousy 
which  provoketh  to  jealousy  %.  Here,  by  the  noblest 
stretch  of  an  inspired  imagination,  he  calls  this  seat  of 
their  idolatries,  the  seat  of  the  Image  of  Jeahusy,  whom 

•  1  KiDgs  X.  28,  &  scq.  t  Ch,  ii.  <il.  1  E«ek.  viii.  3. 
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hp  pejcsonifies,  and  the  more  to  catch  the  attention  qf 
thfs  corrupt  people,  copyerts  ipto  an  Idpl,  the  i  jiage 
or  ji^^LQVSY  which  provoUetk  tojealousyi^  as  if  he  had 
§aid,  God,  in  his.  wrath,  hath  given  ypu  ope  idpl  morie, 
to  avpnge  .himself  of  aU  the  rest.  After  thip  spbi^nie 
pf  elude,  tlie  prophet  proceeds  to  the  various  scenery  (tf 
tl^e  inppifed  Vi^iop. 

I.  The  first  of  time  capifel  idolatries  is  de^cril^  in 
this  manner :  jind  he  brought  mc^  to  the  dpor  of  the 
court ;  and  when  I  looked,  bdiold,  <i  hple  jn  the  afaj^l. 
Then  said  he  unto  me.  Son  of  many  dig  nmv  in  the  xvall; 
and  when  I  Jmd  digged  in  the  wally  behaldy  a  boqh.  And 
Af  said  zmto  me,  Go  in,  and  behold  the  wicked  abprninu- 
tions  thfit  they  do  here.    So  I  went  ?«,  and  saw ;  and 

beholdy  EVERY  form  of  creeping  TJIINpS,    AND  ^SP- 

MiNABLE  BEASTS,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  qf 
Isradj  pourtrated  upon  the  wall  jiounp  about. 
And  there  stood  before  them  seventy  men  of  the  an- 
cients &fthe  hmse  (f  Israel^  and  in  the  mdst  of  them 
stood  Jaazamah  the  son  ^Shaphan,  with  e^ery  mfn  his 
censer  ip  his  hand;  and  a  thick  cloud  of  incense  %pent  up. 
Then  scud  he  unto  me,  ^on,  ofma^j  hast  thou  seen  !what 
the  ancieffts  of  tl^e  home  of  Israel  do  in  tj«J2  daUk, 
emry  man  in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery*.^ 

1.  The  first  inference  I  draw  from  theae  wprds  is» 
That  the  Superstition  here  described  ^as  IBqyptian 
This  appears  frpm  its  object's  being  the  Gods  pecnilia 
to  Egypt,  every  form  of  cr&epng  things  arid  abmnimblc 
bcoMs ;  .which,  in  another  place,  the  same  prophet  calls, 
twitii  great  propriety  and  elegance,  the  abominatioifs  of 
Jhe  eyes-  o£  the  Israelites  f* 

2.  The  second  infenence  is,  That  they  contain  a.veiy 
livdy  a^(^  circumstantial  description  of  the  so  celebrated 
mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  For,  1.  The  rites  are 
represented  as  performed  in  a  secret  subterraneous  place. 
Andwhcfi  flopkedy  behold^  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Thep 
said  he  unto  me^  Sonofnmn^  dig  note  in  the  wall;  and 
^'f/m  I  had  digged  in  the  waU^  behold^  a  boor.    A^d 

*  ^^B^k.  yiii.  7,  jk  seq. 

.,t  Cbaj)-,xx.  7j  .=S.  This  ^hej^s  brnte-worship  in  figjfpf  .to  b^ye 
been.iw^Uy.fJXtwWY^fttibe^^^A^;  tfee  tiijie  tfee  pr^pbpt  is  .here 
speakmgof. 
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he  said  unto  me.  Go  in — Hast  thou  seen  n^hat  the  Jn^ 
dents  of  the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark?    This 
secret  place  was,  as  the  Prophet  tells  us,  in  the  Temple. 
And  such  kind  of  places,  for  this  use,  the  Egyptians  had 
in  their  Temples,  as  we  learn  from  a  similitude  of  Plu- 
tarch's.    Like  the  disposition  (says  he)  and  ordonance  of 
their  Temples ,  whichy  in  one  place,  enlarge  and  extend 
themselves  into  long  wings,  andfair  and  open  aisles;  in  an- 
other,  sifikifito  dark  and  secret  subterranean  VestrieSy  like 
the  Adyta  of  the  Thebans  * :  which  Tacitus  describes  in 
these  words — **  atque  alibi  angustiae,  et  profunda  altitude, 
nullis  inquirentium   spaciis   penetrabilis -f /'     2.  These 
rites  are  celebrated  by  the  Sanhedrim,  or  the  elders 
of  Israel :   And  there  stvcd  before  them  seventy  men  of 
the  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel.     Now  it  hath  been 
shewn  in  the  Account  of  the  Mysteries,  that  none  but 
princes,  rulers,  and  the  wisest  of  the  people,  were  adr' 
mitted  to  their  more  seci-et  celebrations.     3.  The  paiht^ 
ings  and  imagery,  on   the  walls  of  this  subterraneous 
apartment,  answer  exactly  to  the  descriptions  the  ancients 
have  given  us  of  the  mystic  cells  of  the  Egyptians  J, 
Behold  every  form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable 
beasts^  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  pourtrayed 
upon  the  wall  roujid  about.     So  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
— "  Sunt  et  syringes  subterranei  quidam  et  flexuosi  se- 
"  cessus,  quos,  ut  fertur,  periti,  rituum  vetustorum — 
"  penitus  operosis  digestos   fodinis,   per  loca   diyersa 
"  struxerunt :  et  excisis  parietibus  volucrumferarumque 
"  genera  multa  sculpserunt,  quas  hieroglyphicas  literas 
"  appellarunt\\.''   There  is  a  tamous  antique  riionument, 
once  a  consecrated  utensil  in  the  rites  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
tmd.  now  w^ell  known  to  the  curious  by  the  name  of  the 
IsiAC  or  Bembine  Table;  on  which  (as  appears  by 

©uCaioK  io»xoTflfr  n)  OTiXoTf, — Uipi  la:  xj  Oa*  p.  632.  Steph.  ed. 

t  Ann.  xi.  c.  6-2. 

J  Thus  described  by  a  learned*  Antiquary,  Adyta  iEgyptiorum,  in 
quibus  sacerdotes  sacra  operari,  ritusqueet  caercmonias suas  excrcerc 
aolebant,  svbterranea  loca  erant,  singulari  quod^lm  artificio  ita  con- 
<tnicta,  ut  nihil  non  mysteriosi -in  iis  occurreret.  Muri  eg  Omni 
parte  pleni  turn  hitroglfphiais  fief  wis  ^  4um  scii!ptuH»^Kirchtr.     ' 

I)  Ub.  xxii.  c.  15.  r^^^^T^ 
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the  order  of  the  several  compartments)  is  pourtrayed  all 
the  imageiy  that  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Mystic  Cell. 
Now  if  one  were  to  describe  the  engra:vings  on  that 
table,  one  could  not  find  juster  or  more  emphatic  terms 
than  those  which  the  Prophet  here  employs, 

3.  The  third  inference  I  would  draw  from  this  vision' 
is,  that  the  Egyptian  superstition  was  that  to  which  the 
Israelites  were  more  particularly  addicted.  And  thus 
much  I  gather  from  the  following  words.  Behold^  every 
form  of  creeping  things,  and  abominable  beasts^  and  all 

THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  Is^lAEL,  pOUTtrajfed  UpOfl 

the  mill  r^und  about,  I  have  shewn  this  to  be  a  de- 
scription of  an  Egyptian  mystic  cell:  which  certainly 
was  adorned  only  with  Egyptian  Gods:  and  yet  those 
Gods  are  here  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  all  the  idols 
of  the  house  of  Israel:  which  seems  plainly  to  infer 
this  People's  more  particukr  addiction  to  them.  But 
the- words,  house  of  Israel^  being  used  in  a  vision 
describing  the  idolatries  of  the  lumse  of  Judah^  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that-  in  this  indefinite  number  of  All  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  were  eminently  included 
tiiose  two  prime  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  the  calves 
of  Dan  and  Beth-el.  '  And  the  rather,  for  that  I  find 
the  original  Calves  held  a  distinguished  station  in  the 
paintings  of  the  Mystic  Cell ;  as  the  reader  may  see  by 
casting  his  eye  upon  the  Bembine  Table.  And  this,  by 
the  way,  will  lead  us  to  the  reason  of  Jeroboam's,  erect- 
ing two  Calves.  For  they  were,  we  see,  worshipped  in 
pairs  by  the  Egyptians,  as  representing  Isis  and  Osiris. 
And  what  is  remarkable,  the  Calves  were  TTiflf/e  and  j^- 
fAalcj  as  appears  from  2  Kings,  ch.  x.  ver.  29%  compared 
with  Hosea,  ch.  x.  ver.  5.  where  in  one  place  the  masr 
culine,  and  in  the  otlier  the  feminine  term  is  employed. 
But  though  the  Egyptian  Gods  are  thus,  by  way  of 
eminence,  called  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  yet 
other  idols  they  had  besides  Egyptian ;  artd  of  those  good 
store,  as  we  shall  now  see. 

For  this  prophetic  vision  is  employed  in  describing 
the  three  master-superstitions  of  this  unhappy  people, 
the  Egyptiav,  the  Phenici4n>  and  the  Persian.   . 

II.  The  Egyptian  we : have  seen.  The  Phenician 
follows  in  these  words:  He  said  also  unto  me.  Turn 

thee 
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ibee  3fet  agm^,  atud  tk^  sjkali  see  grwter  abomnatiom 
thai  they  do.  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  gate  ^  the 
Lard's  house^  which  W4ia  towards  the  north,  and  behold, 
there  sat  YTOu^y  weeping  for  Tammuz* 

III.  The  Persian  sup^&tition  19  next  deacribed  m 
this  manoer:  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Hast  thm  seen 
thisy  O  son  of  man  ?  Turn  thee  get  again,  and  thgu 
skalt  see  greater  abominations  than  th^se.  And  be 
kroughf  me  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Lords  house, 
and  behold,  at  the  door  (yf  the  tempk  of  the  Lord,  ketmeim 
the  porch  and  the  altar,  %oere  about  Jive  and  twenty  mm, 
with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 

THEIR  FACES  TQVARD5  THE  EAST  ;  AND  THEY  WQRr 
SHIPPED   THE  SUN  TOWARDS  THE  EASTtf*. 

1.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  the  Prophet  is  bid 
to  turn  from  the  Egyptian  to  the  Phenician  rites,  he  is 
then  said  to  look  towards  the  north ;  which  was  the  si- 
tuation of  Phenicia  with  regard  to  Jerusaleim;  conser 
quently»  he  befo^  stood  southward,  the  situation  of 
Egypt,  with  regard  to  the  same  place.  Aod  when, 
from  tbenqe,  he  is  bid  to  turn  in^  the  inner  <^urt  of 
the  Lord's  house,  to  see  the  Persian  rites,  th^s  was  east, 
the  situaiimi  of  Persia.  With  such  exactness  is  the  nsr 
presentation  of  tlie  whole  Vision  conducted. 

2.  Again,  as  the  mysterious  rites  of  Egypt  are  said; 
^^eably  t6  their;  usage,  to  be  held  in  secret,  by  .their 
£xj>jSRS  AND  Rulers  only:  so  the  Phenici9n  rites, 
lor  the  same  reason,  aie  shewn  as  they  were  celebrated 
by  tiie  People,  in  open  xiay.  And  the  Persian  worr 
w^p  of  the  sun,  which  was  performed  by  the  Magi,  is 
here  6aid  to  be  observed  by  ithe  Priests  alpi^,  jl^t^  ahd 
twenty  men  with  their  faces  tabards  the  east. 

These  three  capital  Superstitions,  the  Prophet,  ^ab, 
distj[nctly  ob^cts  to  them,  in  a  following  chapter.  Thou 
hast  also  co^mkted  Jbrnication  with  the  EoYPTiANis 
thy  ndgkhours,  great  (f  Jie^h%i  and  hast  increased 
thy  whoredoms  to  provoke  me  to  anger.  .  Thou  ^hast 
played  the  whore  alsQ^mth  the.  AsBYiBiik^B,  because  thou 
.zvofit  t^nsatiflble :  yea  thou  hast  played  the  hm^Iot  with 
them,  and  yet  couldst  not  be  satisfied.     Thou  hast  morcr 

*  Ezek.  Tin.  13,  &  seq.  f  lb.  15,  &  jseq. 

i  St^  Mte  [XX)00]  At  the  end  of  tUs  Book. 
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wer  nmltipHed  thy  fomicatim  m  the  land  of  Camaa-s^ 
u^t0  ChaldeUy  mdyct  thau  wast  not  satined  herewith  f. 

And  when  that  miserable  Remnant,  who>  on  the 
teJoDg  of  Jeru^em  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  escaped 
the  fate  of  their  enslaved  countrymen,  were  promised 
safety  wd  security,  if  they  would  stay  in  Judea ;  they 
wid,  iVb,  but  we  will  go  into  the  land 'ofEoYFTy  where 
we  shall  see  no  war,  nor  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet^ 
nor  have  htmger  of  bread,  and  there  will  we  dweU^. 

Thi^  we  iiee  what  a  surprising  fondness  this  infatuated 
people  had  for  Egypt,  and  how  entirely  they  were  seized 
and  possessed  with  its  superstiticms.  Which  the  more  I 
consider,  the  more  I  am  confirmed  m  tlie  truth  of  Scrips 
ture-bistory  (so  opposite  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Egyptian 
Chronology),  that  Egypt  was,  at  the  egressicm  of  tlie 
Israelites,  a  great  and  poweiful  empire.  For  noUiing 
$0  much  attaches  a  people  to  any  particular  Constitution^ 
or  mode  of  Government,  as  the  high  opinion  of  its 
power,  wealth,  and  felidty;  thes^  being  ev^r  supposed 
the  joint  product  of  its  Reii^oion  and  civil  Polioy. 

II.  Having  thus  proved  the  first  part  of  the  Proposi- 
tion, That  the  Jewish  people  were  extremely  fond  of 
Egyptian  manners,  and  did  frequently  fall  into  Egyptian 
superstitions,  I  come  now  to  the  second ;  That  niany  of 
the  Laws  given  to  them  by  the  ministry  o/*  Moses  were 
instituted  partly  in  compUance  to  their  prejudices,  and 
partly  in  opposition  to  those  and  to  the  like  superstitions. 
But  to  set  what  I  have  to  say  in  support  of  this  second 
part  of  the  Proposition  in  a  lair  light,  it  may  be  proper 
just  to  state  and  explain  the  eujds  of  the  Ritual  Law, 
ts  first  and  principal,  was  to  guard  the  chosen  people 
from  the  contagion  of  idolatry  :  a  second,  and  very 
important  end,  was  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of 
the  Messiah.  The  first  required  that  the  Ritual  Law 
should  be  objective  to  the  Pagan  superstitions;  ^nd 
the  second,  that  it  should  be  typical  of  their  great 
Deliverer.  Now  the  coincidencies  of  these  two  ends, 
not  being  sufficiently  adverted  tp,  hath  been  the  principal 
wcasion  of  that  obstinate  avear*ion  to  the  truth  h^re 
advanced.  That  much  of  the  Ritual  was  groen,  partly 

*  Ezek.  xvi.  26,  &  seq.  t  Jerem.  xlii.  14. 
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in  compliance  to  the  People  s  prejudices,  and  vartly  in 
opposition  to  Egyptian  superstitions :  These  men  think- 
ing the  falsehood  of  the  Proposition  sufficiently  proved 
in  shewing  the  Ritual  to  be, typical-,  as  if  the  one  end 
fexcluded  the  other :  whereas  we  see  tliey  were  very  con- 
sistent ;  and  hereafter  shall  see,  that  their  concurrency 
affords  one  of  the  noblest  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  its 
original. 

And  now,  to  go  on  with  our  subject :  The  intelligent 
reader  cannot  but  perceive,  that  the  giving  a  ritual  in 
opposition  to  Egyptian  superstition,  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  People's  propensity  towards  it.  For 
H  people  so  prejudiced,  and  who  were  to  be  dealt  with 
as  free  'and  accountable  Agents,  could  not  possibly  be 
kept  separate  from  other  nations,  and  pure  from  foreign 
idolatries,  any  otherwise  than  by  giving  them  laws  in 
OPPOSITION  to'  those  superstitions.  But  such  being  the 
corrupt  state  of  man  s  Will  as  ever  to  revolt  against  what 
directly  opposeth  its  prejudices,  wise  Governors,  when 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  such  Laws,  have,  in  order 
to  break  and  evade  the  force  of  human  perversity,  al- 
ways intermixed  them  with  others  which  eluded  the  per- 
versity, by  flattering  the  prejudice;  where  the  indulgence 
could  not  be  so  abused  as  to  occasion  the  evil  which  the 
laws  of  opposition  were  designed  to  prevent*.  And  in 
this  manner  it  was  that  our  inspired  lawgiver  acted  with 
his  people,  if  we  will  believe  Jesus  himself,  where, 
speaking  of  a  certain  positive  institution,  he  says,  Moses 
for  the  HARDNESS  OF  YOUE  HEAETS  wrotc  jfou  this  pre- 
cept-^.  Plainly  intimating  their  manners  to  be  such, 
that,  had  not  Moses  indulged  them  in  some  things,  they 
would  have  revolted  against  all  J.  It  follows  therefore, 
that  Moses's  giving  Laws  to  the  Israelites,  in  compliance 
to  these  their  prejudices,  was  a  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  Laws  given  in  opposition  to  them.  Thus 
far  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

*  See  this  reasoning  inforced,  and  explained  more  at  large  in  the 
proof  of  the  next  proposition. 

+  Mark  x.  5.  and  Matt.  xix.  8. 

t  This  u  still  farther  seen  from  God's  being  pleased  to  be  con- 
sidered by  them  as  a  hctU  tutelary  Deity :  which,  when  we  come  to 
that  point;  we  shall  she w^  was  the  prevailing  superstition  of  those 
times. 
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Matter  of  faxrt  confirms  this  reasoning.  We  find  in 
the  Law  a  surprising  relation  and  reseniblance  between 
Jewish  and  Egyptian  rites,  in  circumstances  both  oppo^ 
site  and  similar.  But  the  learned  Spencer  hath  fully 
exhausted  this  subject,  in  his  excellent  work,  De  legibm 
Hebrczorum  ritmlibus  Sf  earum  ratiombm ;  and  tliereby 
done  great  service  to  divine  revelation:  For  the  ritual 
LAW,  when  thus  explained,  is  seen  to  be  an  Institution 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  contrivance.  Whichi, 
without  its  CAUSES  (no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the 
road  of  this  theory)  must  lie  for  ever  open  to  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  Libertines  and  Unbelievers.  This 
noble  work  is  no  other  than  a  paraphrase  and  comment 
on  the  third  part  of  a  famous  treatise  called  More  Ne- 
'vochiniy  of  the  Rabbi  Moses  Maimonidxs:  of  whom 
only  to  say  (as  is  his  common  Encomium)  that  he  wa^ 
the  Jirst  of  the  Rabbins  who  left  off  triflings  is  a  poor 
and  invidious  commendation.  Thither  I  refer  the  impai> 
tial  reader ;  relying  on  his  justice  to  believe  that  I  mean 
to  charge  myself  with  no  mote  of  Spencer  s  opinions  than 
w^hat  directly  tend  to  the  proof  of  this  part  of  my  Pro*- 
position,  by  shewing.  That  there  is  a  great  and  surprising 
relation  and  resemblance  between  the  Jewish  and  Egyp- 
tian rites,  in  circumstances  both  opposite  and  similar. 

I  ask  nothing  unreasonable  of  the  reader,  when  I  de- 
sire him  to  admit  of  this  as  proved  y  since  the  learned 
Herman  Witsius,  in  a  book  professedly  written  to  con- 
fute the  hypothesis  of  Maimonides  and  Spencer,  confesses 
the  fact  in  the  fullest  and  amplest  manner  *. 

*  Ita  autem  commodissime  me  processurimt  existimo,  si  primo  longa 
exemplofnim  .inductione  ex  doctissiinorum  virorum  mentCy  et  eorutn  pie- 
rwnque  verSisy  demonsiraveroy^ia  AG'S  AM  atque  mirandam   plane 

COXVENIENTIAM  IN    UELIGIONIS    NEGOTIO  VETERES    INTER  ^GYPTIOS 

ATQUE  HEBRiEOs  ESSE.  Qwflp  cwn  fortuita  esse  nonpossit,  necesse  est 
at  vel  iEgyptii  sua  ab  Hebraeis,  vel  ex  adverso  Hebraei  sua  a> 
Mgy puis  abeant.  And  again,  Porroy  «,  levato  antiquitatis  obscurioris 
vehj  gentium  omnium  ritus  oculis  vigilantibus  intueamur,  iEgj'ptios  4* 
Hebraeos,  TUm  omnibus  aliis  moribus  simillimos  fuisse  Compe* 
fiemus,  Neque  hoc  Kirchemm  fefellit^  cujus  hcec  sunt  verba :  Hebra^i 
tantam.  habent  ad  ritus,  sacrificia,  caerimonias,  eacras  disciplinas 
vEgyptiorum  affiniutem,  ut  vel  JEg^ptios  hebraizanies,  vel  Hebrceos 
agyptizantes  fuisse,  plane  mihi  persuadeam.— 5erf  quid  verbis  opus 
est  f  in  rem  pfcesentem  veniamusy  [iEgyptiaca,  p.  4.]  And  so  he  goes 
on  to  transeribe^  from  Spencer  and  Marsbam",  all  the  eminent :  pam- 
xulars  of  that  resemblance. 
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What  is  it  theii  (a  strahger  to  Contro^rsy  ^ould  be 
kipt  to  lAquire)  which  thii  iefeiriTed  man  addresses  himself, 
in  a  large  qliaf  to  volume,  tb  confute  ?  It  is  the  plain  and 
natural  consfeqtieiicc  of  this  resemblance,  tiamely,  That 
the  Jewish  Ritual  was  gwen  partly  in  tdtnpHance  to  the 
People^s  p^ejudices^  and  partly  in  opposition  to  Egyptian 
superstitiift^ ;  the  Proposition  we  undertake  to  prove. 
Witsius  thteks,  or  is  i^thtr  willing  to  think,  that  the 
Egyptian  Ritual  was  invented  in  imitiation  of  ttie  Jewish. 
For  the  reader  sees,  that  both  ^ides  are  agrfeeld  In  thi^, 
That  either  the  Jews  borrowed  from  the  Egypthans^  or 
the  Egyptians  from  the  Jews ;  so  strong  is  the  resem- 
faliance  which  forces  this  confession  from  them. 

Now  the  only  plausible  support  of  Witsiiis's  party 
being  a  thing  taken  for  granted,  viz.  that  the  rites  and 
customs  of  the  Egyptians,  as  delivfered  by  the  Greeks, 
were  of  much  later  original  than  these  writferis  assign  to 
them;  and  my' discourse  on  the  antiquitiIes  o!f 
Egy!pt,  in  the  preceding  section,  proving  it  to  be  en- 
tirely groundless ;  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition,  vifs. 
That  many  of  the  laws  given  to  the  Jezcs,  by  the  ministry 
of  Mosesy  wertinstituted  piirtly  in  compliance  to  their 
prgudiceSy  and  partly  in  t>pposition  to  Egyptian  super- 
stitiofiSj  is  sufficiently  proved. 

Btit  to  let  nothing  that  hath  the  appearance  of  an  ar- 
gument remain  unanswered,  I  shall,  in  as  few  Wohls  as 
may  be,  examine  this  opinion,  That  the  Egyptians  bor- 
rowed from  the  Israelites;  regarding  both  Natrons  in 
that  very  light  in  which  holy  Scripture  hath  placed  them. 
The  periods  then  in  which  this,  must  needs  be  suf^osed 
to  have  happened,  are  one  or  other  of  these:  i.  The 
time  of  Abraham's  residence  in  Egypt;  2.  of  Joseph's 
government;  3.  of  the  slavery  of  Ws,  and  his  bre- 
thren's descendants;  or,  .4.  Any  indefinite  time  after 
their  egression  from  Egypt. 

Now  not  to  insist  on  the  utter  improbability  of  a  potent 
nations  b(H*rowing  its  religious  Rites  from  a  private 
Family,  or  from  a  People  they  held  in  slavery ;  I  atewar, 
that  of  these  four  periods,  the  three  first  are  ^beside  the 
question.  For  the  characteristic  resemblance  insisted 
on,  is  that  which  we  fimd  between  the  Egyptian  ritual, 
and  what  is  properly  called  mosai{:al.     Atid  let  it  ndt 
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be  i^aid,  that  we  are  unable  to  distinguyi  the  Rites  Which 
were  purely  legal  from  such  as  were  PATitiAftCH Al  * : 
for  Moses,  to  add  the  greater  force  and  efB^dcy  to  the 
whole  of  bis  Institution,  hath  been  careful  to  Ttto)tA  eslich 
specific  Rite  which  waft  properly  Patriarc^L 

Thus,  though  Mdses  enjoined  ciRCukc;rsto^,  he  hath 
be^n  careful  to  record  thie  patriarchal  institution  of  it 
with  all  its  cirdum^tances — Moses  gme  untoy&u  ciroM^ 
dsim  (not  because  it  &  4yf  Moses^  but  of  tht  fdihers) 
days  Jesus  f.  So  again,  where  he  instituted  the  Jfeuish 
sabbath  of  r^dt,  he  rec(M*ds  the  patriarchal  observance  of  i^ 
in  these  words:— /n  si.v  days  the  Lord  made  kea^n  btfd 
earthy  Sgc.  and  rested  the  sfedenth  day:  mhefefort  the 
Lord  blessed  the  seAbath  ^,  and  haUowed  itX. 

The  last  period  then  only  reit^ains  to  be  considered,  ' 
namely,  from  the  Egression.  Now  at  that  time  ahd 
from  thenceforward)  we  say,  the  Egyptians  would  not 
borrow  of  the  Israelites,  for  these  two  plain  and  iccto- 
vincitig  reasons,  i.  They  held  the  Israelites  in  the 
greatest  contempt,  and  abhorrence,  as  s^epherdIs, 
SLAVES,  and  enemies,  men  who  had  brought  a  total 
devastation  on  their  Country :  and  had  embraced  a  Re- 
ligioil  whose  Ritual  daily  treated  the  Gods  of  iEgypt  with 
the  utmost  ignominy  and  despite  ||.  But  people  never 
borrow  their  religious  Rites  from  those  towards  whom 
they  stand  in  such  inveterate  distance.  2.  It  was  part 
of  the  ReUgion  of  the  old  Egyptians  to  borrow  from 
none^:  most  certainly,  not  from  the  Jews.  This  is 
the  account  we  havcj  of  their  natural  disposition,  from 
those  Ancients  who  have  treated  of  their  manners.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  assured  from  infallible  au^ 
thorilty  that  the  IsraeliteSj^  of  the  time  of  iKioses,  were  in 
the  very  extreme  of  a  contrary  humour,  and  were  for 

BORROWING 

•  5ee  note  [PPPP]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 
f  1  John  vii.  22.    See  note  [QQQQ]  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
X  Exod.  XX.'  1 1.    And  see  note  [RRRR]  at  the  end  of  this  Book.  . 
>||  See  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Heb.  Rit.  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
IT  Mgyptii  detestari  videntur  quicquid  q»  yopu^  «  «m^i^i(»ir,  parentis 
non  eommonstrarunty  Witsii  jEgyptiaca^  p.  6. — nafl^W*^*  h  ;^^ifl5f*iio» 

9QjA0icrt,  &>Xo9  tf^iya  im)iliUplM»  Herodot.  1.  ii^  C.  7S. — *'E>i>iiiUKoTct  It 
nfiaioiO'i  ^t^ytm  vpa0^«»*  rl  !^  c^iivav  t»«ri7V>  iav^  AAAHN  MMdAMA 
MHAAMSIN  ui^^up  WjutAwWi.  ^1  f«w  nfp  iKKoi  AtyCifliti  tr^to  i*5if« 
ft/X«^<rifcr*.  c.  91.  _, jOOgle 
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BOHHOwiNG  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  This  is 
«o  nbtolious,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  learned 
Witsius  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
greatly  inclined  to  borrowitig  * :  but  much  more  sur- 
prised with  Im  arguments  ;  which  are  these,  i.  Clemens 
Alex.  says,,  that  it  was  (he  custom  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
particularly  the  Egyptians,  to  honour  their  legislators 
and  benefactors  as  Gods.  2.  Diodorus  Siculus  confirms 
this  account,  where  he  says,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
the  most  si'ateful  of  all  mankind  to  their  benefactors. 
And  3.  The  same  historian  tells  us,  diat  when  Egypt 
was  become  a  province  to  Persia,  the  Egyptians  deified 
Darius,  while  yet  alive ;  which  honour  they  never  had 
done  to  any  other  king-f. — This  is  the  whole  of  his  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  Egyptian  genius  so  greatly  inclined 
to  foreign  Rites.  Nor  should  I  have  exposed  the  naked- 
ness of  this  learned  and  honest  man,  either  in  this  place 
or  in  any  other,  but  for  the  use  which  liath  been  made 
of  his  authority ;  of  which  more  hereafter,  fiut  Witsius, 
and  those  in  his  way  of  thinking,  when  they  talk  of  the 
{Egyptians'  borrowing  Hebrew  rites,  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained a  ♦vrong  idea  of  that  highly  policied  People.  It 
was  not  in  ancient  Egypt,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  where 

every 

*  His  words  are  these :  Magna  'quidem  latenm  contentione  reclO" 
mat  Doctissimus  Spencerus,  prorsmque  increMile  esse  contcndit^  ton' 
sidkraio  gentis  utritisque  genio,  tt^  a6\  Hebr$eis  Mgypiiiin  suam  tarn 
mult  a  religionem  adsciverint.  At  quodipsiincredibile  vidctur,  id  mihiy 
post  alios  eruditione  atque  judicio  clarissimos,  pcrquam  prohabile  est : 
IPSO  iEoYPTiORUM  ID  suADENTE  GENIO.  In  CO  quippc  prctstantissitni 
Auctores  consentiunt,  solitosfuisse  Mgyptlos  maximd  eos  existimatione 
prosequi,  quos  sapientia  atque  virtute  excellefitiores  cenierenty  4*.  a 
quibiis  se  ingentibus  beneficiis  qffectos  esse  meminerant :  adeo  quidem 
nt  ejusmoii  mortales,  non  defunctos  solum,  sed  Sf  superstites,  pro 
Diis  haberent.     Lib.  iii.  c.  12.  p.  •26-2. 

•t  Clemens  AlexandriLus  clarum  esse  dicit,  Barbaros  eximie  semper 
honorasse  suos  kgumlatores  Sf  praceptores  Deosipsos  appellantes. ^Inter 
Barbaros  autem  maxime  id  prasstiterunt  iEgyptii*  Qum  etiarh  gems 
JEgyptium  diligentissime  illos  in  Deos  retulit,  .  Assentitur  Diodorus ; 
JEgyptios  denique  supra  cceteros  Mortales  quicquid  bene  de  ipsis  meretur 
grata  mente  prosequi  o^nwanf .— Neque  popularibus  modo-  suis  atque 
indigenis— sed  Peregriuis — Facit  hue  Darii  Persarum  regis  exemplum, 
quod  Diodori  iterum  vwbis  exponam.  Tandem  Darius  legibus  ^g^ 
tiorum  animum  appulisse  diciiur — Nam  cum  Sacerdi>tibus  Mgypti  fa- 
miliaritatem  iniit,  &c. — Propterea  tant%m  honoris  consecutus  est,  ut 
Muperstes  adhuc  Dim  appellationem  quod  n»Ui  rfi^m  aUorum  contigjiif. 
^romeruerit.    Lib.  iii.  c.  12.  p.  263. 
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every  private  man,  whohad  travelled  for, it,  found  him- 
self at  liberty  rto  :set  bp  what  lying  liianiiy  he  pleased. 
For  in  that  wary  Monarchy,  iReligion  M-asini  the  hand  of 
the  ma^strale,  and.nnder.  the  inspection  of  the  Public : 
so  that  no  private .  novelties  conld  be  irati-odiicedi  had 
'the* people  been  as  «juch  di^osed,  as. they  wore. indeed 
averse,  io  innovations ;  and  that .  any i^w^fc  ones  wodd 
be  nnade,  by  rites  bon'ow€*d  from  .the  Hebrews,  is,  as 
•wefeave  shown  above,  highly.  imprxDbable. 

Hitiierto  I. have  endeavoured  to  discredit  this. propo- 
sition, (that  tke  Egyptiam  .borrowed  of  the  Israelites) 
from  the  nature  of:  the  thing.     I .  shall  -  aow  shew  the 
falsehood  of  it,  from  the  infallible  testimony  of  G,od  him- 
self :  'who,  upbraiding  the  Israelites  with  their  torrowing 
idolatrous  Rites  of  all  their  neighbours,  expresses  himself 
in  tiris  manner,  by  the  prophet  i  Ezekiel :  iThe  contrary 
is  in  thee  'from  other  fFomen,  whekeas  ^nojste  fol- 
LowETH  T«EE  TO  COMMIT  Whjokedoms  :  Mndiu  that 
thou  gpvest  a  rewardy  and  no  reward  is.giioen  to,  thee^ 
therefore  thou  art  contrainf^.    jThe.  intelligent  reader 
perceives  that  the  plain  meaning  of  the  metaphor  is  this, 
Ye  Jews  are  contrary  to  all  other  nations :  you  are  fond    ^ 
^  borrowing  their  Rites^  while  none  of  them  care  to 
borrow  yours.    But  this  remarkablefact,  .h^d  it  not  been 
50  expressly  delivered,  might  .easily,  h^ve^been  cpllecti?d 
firom  the  whole  course  of  adored  hii^tory.     The  reaspn 
I  will  bo  accounted  for .heresrfter.    4V  present  I  shall  ppjy 
need  to  observe,  that  by  the  words.  Whereas  mnefdU 
laweth  thee  ^to  commit  whondomSf  is  not  meant,  thpt  no 
particular:  Gentile  *  ever  embraG0d  the  Jewish-  religion ; 
bnt.  {that  no  Gentile  people  took,  in  any  of  its  .Rites,,  iijjo 
their  own  national  Worship.    That  thi§  is.  the  true  sei^e 
of  the  passage  .  appears  from  ihence,  1 .  The  idolatry  pf 
the  COMMUNITY  of  Jsracl  is^here spoken.pf :  ai^d.  Jl^is, 
as  .will,  be  shewn  in  the  next  hook,  did  not  consist;  jin  je- 
nonnci43g  the  ReUgion. of. Moses, , but  in  polluting  it  wijh 
idolatrous  mixtures.   .  2.  .The  .e>»bracing  the^Jey^ijhre- 
'  ligion,  and  renouncing :  idolatry,  could  not,  iq./iguratiyc 
propriety,:  be  called  committing  whoredom^  though  .pol- 
luting the  Jewish :Rites,. by. taking  thejUi  into  their  own 
>sup^titions,' gives  ele^mce  to  thQ  figure  thvi^appiied., 
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The  Reader,  perhaps,  may  wonder  how  men  can  stand 
out  against  such  kind  of  evidence.  It  is  not,  I  will  assure 
him,  from  the  abundance  of  argument  on  the  other  side;  or 
from  their  not  seeing  the  force  on  this ;  but  froni  a  pious, 
and  therefore  very  excusable,  apprehension  of  danger  to 
the  Divinity  of  the  Law,  if  it  should  be  once  granted  that 
any  of  the  Ceremonial  part  was  given  in  cmnpliance  to 
the,  people's  pryudkes.  Of  which  imaginary  danger 
lord  Bolingbrokc  hath  availed  himself,  to  calumniate 
tlie  I^w,  for  a  COMPLIANCE  too  evident  to  be  denied. 

The  apprehension  therefore  of  this  consequence  being 
that  which  makes  Believers  so  unwilling  to  own,  and 
Deists,  against  the  very  genius  of  their  infidelity,  so 
ready  to  embrace  an  evident  tmth ;  I  seem  to  conie  in 
opportunely  to  set  both  parties  right :  while  I  shew,  in 
support  of  my  third  proposition,  that  tlie ^conse- 
quence is  groundless ;  and  that  the  fears  and  hopes, 
built  upon  this  supposed  compliance^  are  vain  and  fan- 
tastic :  which,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  ever  be  the 
issue  of  such  fears  and  hopes  as  arise  only  from  the  Reli- 
gionist's honest  adherence  to  common  sense  and  to  the 
word  of  God. 

IL  . 

Our  THIRD  PROPOSITION  is.  That  Moses's  Egyptian 
learnings  and  th&  Laws  he  instituted  in  compliance  to  the 
People's  prejudices,  and  in  oppositimi  to  Egyptian  su- 
perstitions, are  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  divinity  of 
his  mission. 

The  first  part  of  the  Proposition  concerns  ^foses's 
Egyptian  wisdom.  Let  us  previously  consider  what 
that  was.     Mosks  (says  the  holy  martyr  Stephen)  was 

XEARNED   IN    ALL    THE  WISDOM  O^   THE    EGYPTIANS, 

and  mighty  in  words  and  deeds*.  Now  where  the 
WISDOM  of  a  Nation  is  spoken  of,  that  which  is  charac* 
teristic  of  the  Nation  must  needs  be  meant :  where  the 
wisdom  of  a  particular  man,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  his 
quality  and  profession.  St.  Stephen,  in  this  place, 
speaks  of  both.  In  both,  therefore,  he  must  needs  mean 
CIVIL  or  POLITICAL  wisdom ;  because,  for  that  (as  we 
have  shewn)  the  Egyptian  nation  was  principally  dis- 
tinguished :  aqd  in  that  consisted  the  eminence  of  cha* 
•  Acts  vii.  22. 

.Google  racter 
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racter  of  one  who  had  a  royal  adoption,  was  bred  up  at 
court,  and  became  at  leno:th  the  Leader  and  Lawgiver 
of  a  numerous  People.  More  than  this, — St.  Stephen 
is  here  speaking  of  him  under  this  public  character,  and 
therefore  he  must  be  necessarily  understood  to  mean, 
That  Moses  teas  comummate  in  the  science  of  Legislation. 
The  wprds  indeed  are,  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. But  ever}'  good  logician  knows,  that  where  the 
thing  spoken  of  refers  to  some  particular  use  (as  here, 
Moses's  LEARyrNG,  to  his  conducting  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt)  the  particle  all  does  not.  mean  a// o/* 
every  kind,  but  all  ,the  parts  of  one  kind.  In  this  re- 
strained sense,  it,  is  frequently  used  in  the  sacred 
Writings.  Thus  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  Jesus  says, 
JVhen  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come  he  will  guide  you 
into  ALL  truth*.  But  further,  the  concluding  part  of 
the  character, — and  mghty  in  words  and  dkeds,  will 
not  easily  suffer  the  foregomg  part  to  admit  of  any  other 
interpretation;  h  i\  tvmrog^  h  AOroiS  jcJ  iv  EProiS. 
Tins  was  the  precise  character  of  the  ancient  Chief  : 
who,  leading  a  free  and  willing  People,  needed  the  arts 
of  peace,  such  as  persuasion  and  law-making,  the 
AOrOI ;  and  the  arts  of  war,  such  as  conduct  and 
COURAGE,  the  EPFA  in  the  text  Hence  it  is,  that 
Jesus,  who  was  The  Prophet  like  unto  Moses^  the  Le- 
gislator of  the  wety  covenant  as  the  other  was  of  the  old^ 
and  the  Conductor  of  our  spiritual  warfare,  is  charac- 
terized in  the  same  words,  hyarU  iv  EPrfti  t^  AOrHi 
ivapltov  Ta  ,eEOT  7^  w«v1af  tS  Xa3  f. — A  prophet,  mighty 
in  DEED  andwoviX>i  before  God  and  all  the  people. 
This  wisdom,  therefore,  in  which  Moses  was  said  to  be 
versed,  we  conclude,  was  the  ro  vpatiAanKov  tSc  fiXoco^U^, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  to  ^euf^lixiv.  .  Hence  may  be 
seen  the  impertinence  of  those  long  inquiries,  which,  on 
occasion  of  tliese  words,  men  have  run  into,  concerning 
the  state  of  the  spequlative  and  mechanic  arts  of  Egypt, 
at  this  period. 

This  being  the  wisdom,  for  which  Moses  is  here  ce- 
lebrated,   the  Deist  hastily  concluded,  that  therefore 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  Policy  was  the  sole  con-- 
trivance  of  Moses  himself;  He  did  not  reflect,  that  a 
*  John  xvi.  13.  t  Luke  xxiv.  19. 

X  2  fundamental 
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fundamental  truth  (which  he  will  not  venture  to  dispute 
any  more  than  the  BeUever)  stands  very  much  in  the  way 
of  his  conclijision ;  namely,  That  God,  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  ivorld^  never  does  that  in  an  eMra- 
ordinary  way^  zvhich  can  be  equally  well  effected  in  an 
ordinary. 

In  the  separation  of  the  Israelites,  a  civil  "Policy  and 
a  national  Religion  were  to  be^  established,  and  incor- 
porated with  one  another,  by  God  hiniself  For  that 
end.  he  appointed  an  under-agent,  or  instrupient :  who, 
in  tins  work  of  Legislation,  was  either  to  understand  the 
ggyerhment  of  a  People,  and  po,  be;  capable  of  com- 
.prehending  tlie  general  plan  delivered  to  him  by  God, 
for  the  predion  of  ttiis  extraordinary  Policy  \  or  else  he 
.  was  hot  to  understand  the  government  of  a  People,,  and 
so,  God  himself,  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  was,  at 
eve^-y,  step,  to  interfere,  and  direct  the  ignorance  and 
inability  of  his  Agent. .  Npw,  as  this  perpetual  inter- 
position might  be  spared  by  the  choice  of  an  able  Leader, 
we  concjude,  on  the  maxim  laid  dqwn,  that  God 
would  certainly  employ  such  an  one  in  the  execution,  of 
iiis  purpose. 

There  was  yet  another,  apd  that  no  slight  expediency, 
j'n  such  a  Leader.  I'he  Israelites  were  a  stubborn 
People,  now  ifirst  forming  into  Civil  government ;  greatly 
licentious;  and  .the  more  so,  fpr  their  just  coming  out 
of  a  st^te  of  slavery.  Had  Moses  .therefore  been  so 
unequal  to  his  designation,  as  to  need  Gop's  direction 
at  every  turn  to  set  him  right,  he  wobld  soon  have  lost 
the  autnority  requisite  for  keeping  an  unruly  multitade 
.in  awe;  and  have  sunk  into , such  contempt  amongst 
thepi,  as  must  have  retarded  tlieir  designed  establish- 
ment. 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  If  tliere  wanted  so  able  a  Chief 
at  the  first  setting  up  of  a  theocracy,  there  would 
still  be  tlie  same  want,  thougli  not  in  an  equal  degree,, 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  that  divine  fprm  of 
government."  It  is  likely  there  would,  because  I  find, 
God  did  make  a  proper  provision  for  it;  first  in  the 
erection  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  :  and  after- 
^yar^s,  in  the  establishment  of  the  great  Sanhedrim, 
whic'^  succeeded  them.     But  sacred  history  mentioning 
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th^^e  Schpof^^  of  the  prophetSy  and  the  assembly  of  the 
Sehentjf  elders^  onlj  occasionally,  the  accounts  we  have 
of  botli  are.  very' short  and  imperfect  '  Which  is  the 
reason  why  interpreters,  who  have  not  well  weighed  the 
cau3Qs  of  thg-t  occasional  inention,  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  greatly  misled  by  the  Rabbins. 

L  Th^  most  particular  account  we  have  of  the  Schools 
qf  the  pfvphets  is  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  and  on  this 
occasion :  David,  in  his,  escape  from  t^e  rage  qf  Saiil, 
fled  to  his  protector,  Samuel,  who  then  presided  over  a 
School  of  the  prophets,  at  Nmoth  in  Raraah*.  When 
this  >vas  told  to  S^ul,  he  sent  messengers  in  pursuit. of 
hfim  ^.  And,  on  the  ill  success  of  their  errand,  went 
aftprwarc|3  himself ;{;.  But  as  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
historian,  in  thjs  mention  of  tlie  Schools  of  t/ie  Prophets, 
only  to  fjcquaint  us  with  the  effect  they  had  oh  Saul 
aud  hjs  ipessengers,  when  the  spirit  of  Goi;)  came  upoh 
them,  we  have  only  a  partjal  view  of  th^se  CpUegiate 
bodies,  that  is,  a  view  of  them  while  at  their  devotions 
only,'  and  not  at  their  studies.  For  Saul  and  his  mes- 
sep^rs  cpming  when  the  Society  was  propjiesi/ipg  |1,  or 
at  diyjne  worship,  the  spirit;  of  God  fell  upbh  them,  and 
thpy  prophesied  also.  And  thus  the  ChaL  Pat.  under- 
stands proph^G^ing,  as  did  the  apostolic  writers^  who  use 
the  \Y<>f  d  m  the  same  sense,  of  adoring  (rod,  ah(|  singing 
praises  unto  hirn.  For  we  may  well  suppose  these  So- 
cieties began  and  ended  all  their  daily  studies  with  this 
hply  exercise. 

But  from  hence,  writers  of  contrary  p^lti«es  have  fallep 
into  the  same  stjrange  and  absurd  opinibh';  while  they 
imagiped  that,  because  tliese  Schools  were  indeed  nur- 
serips  of  the  Prophets,  that  therefpre  they  were  places 
of  instruction  for  I  dop't  know  what  kind  of  akt  of 
PROPHESY,  Spinoza  borrowed  this  sepseless  fancy  from 
ijie  Rjabbins,  and  hath  delivered  it  down  to  his  fol- 
iowfers.^;  from  whence  they  conclude  that  PROHHEsy- 
was  amongst  the  mechanic  arts  of  the  Hebrews.  But 
an  inq^uirer  of  either  common  sense  of  common  honesty 
wpplji  have  seen  it  <vas  a  College  for  the  study  of  the 

*  1  Sam.  xix.  18.  -  f  Ven  21. 
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Jewish  Law  only  ^  and,  as  such,  naturally  and  properly, 
a  seminary  of  Prophets.  For  those  who  were  most 
knowing  as  well  as  zealous  in  the  Law,  were  surely  the 
most  fit  to  convey  God's  commands  to  his  People. 

This  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Schools  of  the  pro- 
phets .  helps  to  shew  us  how  it  became  a  proverb  in 
Israel,  Is  Saul  also  amongst  the  Prophets*? 
which,  I  apprehend,  has  been  commonly  mistaken.  The 
proverb  was  used  to  express  a  thing  unlocked  for  and 
unlikely.  But  surely  the  spirit  of  God  falling  occasionally 
on  their  supreme  Magistrate,  at  a  time  when  it  was  so 
plentifully  bestowed  on  private  nien,  could  be  no  such 
unexpected  matter  to  the  people ;  who  knew  too,  that 
even  Idolaters  and  Gentiles  had  partaken  of  it,  while 
concerned  in  matters  which  related  to  their  Economy. 
But  more  than  this.  They  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  spirit  of  God  had  usually  made  its  abode  with  Saul ; 
as  appears  from  the  following  words  of  the  sacred  histo- 
rian, But  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  departed'from  Saul,  and 
an  ceil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him\.  From  all 
this  I  conclude  that  the  people's  surprise,  which  occa- 
sioned this  proverb,  was  not  because  they  heard  the 
spirit  of  God  had  fallen  upon  him  :  but  a  very  different 
reason,  which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

Saul,  with  many  great  qualities,  both  of  a  public 
man  and  a  private,  and  in  no  respect  an  unable  Chief, 
was  yet  so  poorly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  human 
Policies  of  the  neghbouring  Nations,  as  to  become 
impiously  cold  and  negligent  in  the  support  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  Law  of  God;  though  raised  to 
regal  power  from  a  low  and  obscure  condition,  for  this 
very  purpose.  He  was,  in  a  word,  a  mere  Politician, 
without  the  least  zeal  or  love  for  the  divine  Constitution 
'of  his  Country.  This  was  his  great,  and  no  wonder  it 
should  prove  his  unpardonable  crime.  For  his  folly  had 
reduced  things  to  that  extremity,  that  either  He  must 
fall,  or  the  Law.  Now,  this  Pagan  turn  of  mind  was 
no  secret  to  the  People.  When,  therefore,  they  w^ere 
told  that  he  had  sent  frequent  messengers  to  the  supreme 
School  of  the  prophets,  where  zeal  for  the  Law  was  so 

*    1  Sam.  xix,  24. 
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eimnently  professed ;  and  had  afterwards  gone  himself  . 
thither,  and  entered  with  divine  raptures  and  ecstasy 
into  their  devotions;  they  received  this  extraordinary 
news  with  all  the  wonder  and  amazement  it  deserved. 
And,  in  the  height  of  their  surprise,  they  cried  out,  Is 
Saul  also  amongst  the  prophets  ?  i.  e.  Is  Saul,  who 
throughout  his  whole  reign,  hath  so  much  slighted  and 
contemned  the  Law,  and  would  conduct  all  bis  actions 
by  the  mere  rules  of  humsm  PolicyJ  is  he  at  length  be- 
come studious  of  and  zealous  for  the  Laxo  of  God?  And 
the  miracle^  of  such  a  change  in  a  Politician,  brought  it 
into  a  proverb  before  the  mistake  was  found  out. 

This  matter  will  receive  farther  light  from  what  we 
are  told,  in  the  same  story,  concerning  David;  a  man 
of  so  opposite  a  character,  with  regard  to  his  saitiments- 
of  the  Law,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  for  this  difference 
only  that  he  was  decreed  by  God  to  succeed  the  other, 
in  his  kingdom.  Now  David,  the  story  tells  us,  sojourned 
for  some  time  in  this  School. — So  David Jied  and  escaped^ 
and  came  to  Samuel  at  Ramah^  and  told  him  all  that 
Saul  had  done  to  him^  and  he  and  Samuel  went  and 
DWELT  IN  Naioth*.  And  here  it  was,  as  we  may 
reasonably  conclude,  that  he  so  greatly  cultivated  and 
improved  his  natural  disposition  of  love  and  zeal  for  the 
Law,  as  to  merit  that  most  glorious  of  all  titles,  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart;  for,  till  now,  lus  way 
of  life  had  been  very  distant  from  accomplishments  of. 
this  nature;  bis  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  in 
the  country ;  and  his  early  manhood  in  camps  and 
courts  -f .  But  it  is  of  importance  to  the  cause  of  truth 
to  know,  that  this  character  was  not  given  him  for  bis 
PRIVATE  morals,  but  hi»  public  ;  his  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  glory  of  the  Theocracy.  This  is  seen 
from  the  first  mention  of  him  under  this  appellation,  by 
Samuel,  who  tells  Saul — But  now  thy  kingdom  shall 
not  continue. — The  Lord  hath  sought  him  a  man  after 
His  OWN  heart,  and  the  Lord  hath  commanded  him  to 
be  Gaptain  over  his  People  J.  And  again,  God  himself 
says,  /  have  chosen  Jerusalem  that  my  name  might  be 

*  1  Sam.  xix,  18. 
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therey  ahd  have  chosen  David  to  be  over  m'§y  people 
Israel  *.  HeFe  David  s  vic^gereiicyi  ^ve  sce^  is  repre- 
sented to  bd  as  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  Eco^ 
nomy,  as  God's  peculiar  residence  in  Jerusalem,  Con- 
fortnably.to  these  ideas  it  was,  that  Hosea,..pr6ph€feying 
of  the  rd^xM-ation  of  the  JeWs,  makes  the  God  of  Israel- 
ahd  his  Vicegerent  inseparable  part^  of  the  Eeortonay. 
'^^Aftermard^  shxtU  the  chUdreti'  of  Isrtel  ref^m^  and 
seek  the  Lord  their  Goi)  andDAvn>  their  KiN^ef ; 
i.e.  th^y  shall  have  the  sdme  zeal  for  the  dispensation 
^vliith  king  David  had;  and  on  account  of  which 
they  shall  honour  his  meiAory.  Now  if  we  would  but 
seek  foir  the  reason  of  thii5  pre-eminishcey  in  David's 
public,'  not  in  his'  private  character;  we  should  see  k 
affi)rded  no  occasion  of  scandal  J.  .  His  zed^l  for  the 
Law  was  constantly  the  same :  as  is  manifest  by  this 
distinguishing  circumstance,  that  he:  never  fell  into  Ido- 
latry. But  the  phrasre  itself,  of  a  man  after  God's  ow» 
h>etift,  is  best  explained  in  the  case  of  Samuel.  Eli  the 
prophet  was  rejected*  and  Samuel  put  in  his  place  just 
in' the  i?ame  nmnner  that  David  superseded  Saul*  On 
this  occasion,  when  God's  purpose  was  denounced  to 
E)i,  we  ftnd  it  e^tpressed  in  the  same  manner — And  I 
will  raise  me  itp  a  faithful  priest ,  that    shall  bo 

ACCORDING    TO    that   WHICH    IS     IN    MINE    HEART  ((. 

What  was  then  in  God's  htbrt  (to  speak  in  the  language 
of  humanity)  the  context  tells  us,  Th^  establiskment 
of  his  Dispensation.  Thus,  ive  see,  the  ifktn  after  God's 
own  heart  is  thei  man  who  seconds  God's  views  in  the 
supp6rt  of  the  Theocracy.  No  other  virtue  was  here  in 
queiStion.  TJiough  in  an  indefinite  way  of  speakings 
where  the  subject  is  only  the  general  Irelation  of  man  to 
God,  no  bne  ean^  indeed,  be  called  a  man  after  God's 
own  heart i  but  he  who  uses  his  best  ei^avours  to  imi- 
tate God's  purity  as  far  as  taiserable  hmtjanity  will  allow^ 
in  the  uniform  practice  of  every  virtile. 

%  this  time,  thenefore,  I  presume,  the  serious  Reader 
trill  be  disponed  to  take  for  just  wh^t  it  is  worth,  that  re- 
fined observation  of  the  nbble  author  of  the  Character- 
istics, where  he  says,  "  It  is  not  possible,  by  the  Muses 

*  2  Chron.  vi.  6.  f  Hos.  iii;  5. 
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*'  tfrf,  ta  make  that  royal*  Hero  appear  axniablQ  in  human. ' 
"  eyesi,  who  found  such  favour 'ia*  the  eye  of  Heaven. 
"  Such  are  mere  human  hearts,  that  they  can  hardly 
"  find  the  least  sympathy  vvittt  that  oxxr  one  which. 
*'  had  the  character  of  being  after  the  pattern  of  the 
^\  Almighty*." — His  lordship  seems  wiUiug  to. make  aqy 
thing  the  test  of  trietk,  but  that  only  which,  has  a  claim, 
tait,  BIGHT  reason:.  Sometimes  this  testis  ridicule;. 
here,  it  is  the  art  of  voETKY-r-it  is  not  possible  (says 
he)  jftr  the  Muse's  art  to  make  that  royal  Hero  appear 
ammbk  m  hmnmi  ey£s.  Therefore,  because  Davip  was 
not  a  character  t€v  be  managed  by  the  Poet,  for  the  Hera 
of  at  fictiioBv  he  was  not  a  fit  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
G«d,  to.  support  a  Theocracy :  and.  having  nothing 
amiabiie  in  the  eyes  of  our  noble  Critic,  there  could  be 
nothiiftg  in  him  to  make  him  acceptable  to  his  Maker. 
But  wiien  classical  criticism  goes  hejond  its  bounds,  it 
is  liable  to  be  bewildered  :  as  here.  The  uoble  Author 
assures  u&tbat  David  was  theoniy  m^n.  characterized,  to 
be  AFTER  Goi>'s  OWN  HEAET,,  whcreas  we  see  the  very 
same  character  is  given  of  Samuel ;  and  both  hoopured 
with  this  glorious  appellatioa  for  the  same  reason. 

II.  As  for  the  gekat  Sanhedrim,  it  seems  to  have 
been  established  after  the  failure  of  Prophecy.  And 
concermng  the  nKJiBbers  of  this  body„  the  Rabbins  tell 
us,  there  was  a  tradition,  that  they  were  bound  to  be 
skUkd  in  all  sciences  f*  So  far  is  certain,  that  they  ex- 
tended their  jurisdiction  to  the  judging  of  doctrines  and 
opinions,  as  appears  by  their  deputation  to  Jesus>  to 
know  by  what  authority  he  did  his  great  works.  And 
as  the  address  of  our  blessed  Saviour  on  this  occasion, 
deserves  well  to  be  illustrated,  I  shall  set  down  the  oc- 
currence as  it  is  recorded  by  St.  Matthew: — "  When 
'^  he  was  come  mto  the  temple,  the  chief  prie$ts  and 
**  the  elders  of  the  people  came  unto  him  as  he  wa3 
**  tcactuog,  and  said.  By  what  authority  dost  thou  these 
^  things  ?.  And  who  gave  thee  this  authority  ?  And  Jesus 
^^  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  also  will  ask  you  one 
**  thing,  which  if  you  tell  roe,  I  in  like  wise  will  tell  you 
**  by  what  autliority  I  do  these  things.     The  baptism  of 

*  Advice  to  an  Author,  Sect.  3.  vol.  I. 
t  See  Smith's  Select  Discourses,  p.  ^58, 
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"  John  J  whence  was  it?  from  heaven,  or  of  men?  And 
"  they  reasoned  with  themselves,  saying,  If  we  shall  say, 
*^  From  heaven,  he  will  say  unto  us.  Why  did  ye  not 
•'  then  believe  him  r  But  if  we  shall  say.  Of  men;  we  fear 
*'  the  people:  for  all  hold  John  as  a  prophet  And 
"  they  answered  Jesus,  and  said,  We  cannot  tell.  And 
*'  he  said  unto  them,  Neither  tell  I  you  by  what  au- 
•*  thority  1  do  these  things*/'  We  are  not  to  suppose 
this  to  be  a  captious  evasion  of  a  question  made  by  those 
whose  authority  he  did  not  acknowledge.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  a  dii'ect  reply  to  an  acknowledged  juris- 
diction, (as  Jesus  was  obedient  to  all  the  institutions  of 
his  country)  convincing  them  that  the  question  needed 
not,  even  on  the  principles  of  that  jurisdiction,  any  pre- 
cise answer.  They  sent  to  him  to  know  the  authority  on 
which  he  acted.  He  asks  them  whether  they  had  yet 
determined  of  Johns :  tliey  say^  they  had  not.  Then 
replies  Jesus,  '*  I  need  not  tell  you  my  authority; 
since  the  Sanhedrim's  not  having  yet  determined  of  Johns, 
shews  such  a  determination  unnecessary;  or  at  least,  since 
(both  by  John's  account  and  mine)  he  is  represented  as 
the  forerunner  of  my  mission,  it  is  fit  to  begin  with  his  pre- 
tensions first."  The  address  and  reasoning  of  this  reply 
are  truly  divine. 

The  foregoing  observations  concerning  this  method  of 
divine  wisdom,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
cracy, will  be  much  supported,  if  we  contrast  it  with 
that  which  Providence  was  pleased  to  take  in  tihe  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity. 

The  blessed  Jesus  came  down  to  teach  mankind  a 
spiritual  Religion,  the  object  of  each  individual  as  such  ; 
and  offered  to  their  acceptance  on  the  sole  force  of  its 
own  evidence.  The  Propagators  of  this  religion  had  no 
need  to  be  endowed  with  worldly  authority  or  learning; 
for  here  was  no  Body  of  men  to  be  conducted  :  nor  no 
civil  Policy  or  government  to  be  erected  or  administered. 
Had  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  made  choice  of  the  Great 
and  Learned  for  this  employment,  they  had  discredited 
their  own  success.  It  might  have  been  then  objected, 
that  the  Gospel  had  made  its  way  by  the  aid  of  human 
power  or  sophistry.    To  preserve,  therefore,  the  splen- 

♦  €bap.  xxi.  23,  &  seq. 
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dour  of  its  evidence  unsullied,  the  meanest  and  most 
illiterate  of  a  barbarous  people  were  made  choice  of,  for 
the  instruments  of  God's  last  great  Revelation  to  man- 
kind :  armed  with  no  other  power  but  of  Miracles,  and 
that  only  for  the  credence  of  their  mission ;  and  with 
no  other  wisdom  but  of  Truth,  and  that  only  to  be 
proposed  freely  to  the  understandings  of  Particulars.  St. 
Paul,  who  had  fathomed  the  mysterious  depths  of  divin« 
wisdom  under  each  Economy,  was  so  penetrated  with 
the  view  of  this  last  Dispensation,  that  he  breaks  out 
into  this  rapturous  and  triumphant  exclamation,  TVhere 
is  the  Wise  ?  JVhei^e  is  the  Scribe  ?  fVhere  is  the  Dis^ 
puter  of  this  world?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the 
msdom  of  this  world  *  ? 

But  fijrther,  Divine  wisdom  so  wonderfully  contrived, 
that  the  inability  and  ignorance  of  the  Propagators  of 
Christianity  were  as  useful  to  the  advancement  of  this 
Religion,  as  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Jews  w^ere  for  the  establishment  of  theirs. 

I  shall  only  give  one  instance  out  of  many  which  will 
occur  to  an  attentive  reader  of  the  Evangelic  history. 

When  Jesus  had  chosen  these  mean  and  weak  instru- 
ments of  his  power,  he  suffered  them  to  continue  in  their 
national  prejudices  concerning  his  Character  ;  the  nature 
of  his  kingdom  j  and  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction ;  as 
the  sole  human  means  of  keeping  them  attached  to  his 
service,  not  only  during  the  course  of  their  attendance 
on  his  ministry,  but  for  some  time  after  his  resurrection, 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them ;  that 
Power  which  was  to  lead  them  into  all  truth ;  but  by  just 
and  equal  steps.     I^t  us  see  the  use  of  this,  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance :  From  the  order  of  the  whole  of 
God's  Dispensation  to  mankind,  as  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
ture, we  learn,  that  the  offer  of  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
first  fairly  made  to  the  Jews ;  and  then  afterwards  to  the 
Gentiles.     Now  when,  soon  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord,  tlie  Church  was  forced,  by   the   persecution  of 
the  Synagogue,  to  leave  Judea,  and  to  disperse  itself 
through  all  the  regions  round  about ;  had  the  Apostles, 
on  this  dispersion,  been  fully  instructed  in  the  design  of 
God  to  call  the  Gentiles  into  his  church,  resentment  for 
♦  1  Cor.  i.  20. 
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their  ill  us^ge  withiq  J^udea,  and  the  small  pipsgpct  of 
better  success  anipngst  those  who  were  without,  whijch 
they  of  Jerusalem  hpd  pi;ejudiced  agayist  thp.({jOfpel, 
would  naturally  hq,ve.  disposed  them  t,o,turn  immedi^ely 
to.  the  Gentiles.  By  which  means  Gqd's  purpose^  with- 
out a  supernatural  force  upon  their  miads>  h^Hbfea  de- 
fi^a^ted  ;  as  50  gr^at  a  p^rt  of  th^  Jews  would  not  have 
had  the  Gospel  Jirst  p]reaf;hed  unto.  thpn.  B^t  now 
pushed  op  by  this  commodious,  prejudice,  tha^  ^e  benefits 
^)eionged  properly  to  the  race  o^  Abra^pa,  thi^y  ^ij^ctly 
addr^s^ed  themselves  to  their  b^rethren  of  the  dispe^sipi}: 
wl^ere  meeting  with  the  same  ill  suqcet^s^  their  sense  of 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  house  of  Israel  would  now 
begin  to  abate  that  prejudice  in  their  favour.  And  tben 
came  the  tima.to  enli^ht^q  them  in  this  matter, ,  v^ithout 
putting  too  great  a  force  upon  their  minds ;  which  is^  not 
Go.d's  way  of  acting  widi  fre^  agents.  Accordingly,  hi$ 
purpose  of  calling  the  Gentilea  mto  the  Ciuirch  was  no^ 
clearly  revealed  to  Pjctee  at  Joppa ;  and  a  pf oj^ier  sub; 
j^ct,  wherewith  to  begin  this  gr^at  work,  was  re^dy  pro- 
vided for  him. 

But  though  ignorance  iu  the  Propagator  of  a  divine 
truth  amongst  particulars,  may  sprve  to  these  imppirtant 
ends,  yet  to  shew  still  plainer  bo^  pernicious  thjs  inabi- 
lity would  be  wherever  a  iSociety  is  concerned,  ^s  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  JReligion,  I  shall  produce  an 
occasional  example  even  ip  the  Christian. 

For  when  now  so  great  numbers  of  the  Gentiles  wer^ 
converted  to  Christ,  t)iat  it  became  nfjcessary  to  form 
them  info  a  Church ;  that  is,  a  religious  Spciety ;  which 
pf  course  hath  its  Policy  as  well  as  tne  Civil  i  so  hurtful 
w  as  ignorance  in  its  gpvejrning  ipembiers,  that  divers  of 
them,  though  graced  with  many  ^ifts  of  the  holy  Spirit, 
caused  such  disorders  in  their  ^^seniblies  as  required  all 
tl)e  abilities  of  the  lbaened  A?ostle.  to  reform  and 
regulate.  And  then  it  w^s,  ai)d  for  this  purpose,,  that 
Paul,  the  proper  Apostje  of  the  Gefitiles*,  wa3,  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  called  in,  to  conduct,  by  hi3 
learning  and  ^bilitiies,  wd  wjth  the  assistaxice  of  his  con^- 
panion  Luke,  a  learned  man  aJsip,  this  part  of  Gop'p 

*  The  fospel  of  the  uncircujficisiQ^  woi  conmitUd  uuto  mc,  as  tie 
gospel  of  the  circumcision  was  unto  P<eter.    Gal.  ii.  7, 
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purplose  to  its  completion.  The  rest  were  properly 
Apostles  of  the  Jews ;  which  people  having  a  religious 
Society  already  formed,  the  converts  from  thence  had  a 
kind  of  rule  to  go  by,  which  served  them  Tor  their  pre- 
sent occasions;  arid  therefore  these  needed  no  great 
talents  of  parts  qr  learning;  nor  had  they  any.  But  a 
new  Sociqty  was  to  be  formed  amongst  the' Gentile  con- 
verts; arid  this  recjuirecl  an  able  conductor;  and  such 
an  one  thi^y  had  in  Paul.  'But  willany  one  say  that  his 
learning  aporded  an  objection  against  the  (livinity  of  his 
mission  ?  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  none  can  arise 
from  the  abilities,  naturar  and  acquired,  of  tlie:  great 
Jewish ,  Lawgiver.    The  point  to  be  proved. 

II.  We  coine  ripw  to  the  seconcl  part  of  the  Propo- 
sition,   That  the  Lmxvs  instituted  in  compliance  to  the 
Peoples pi'tjudices J  and  in  opposition  to- Egyptian  super- 
stitions^ dj^e  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  divinity  of 
the  Jexcish  Religion.     That  most  of  these  Laws  were 
given  in  opposition  to  E^ptian  superstitions,  believers 
seem  not  unwilling  to  allow;  as  apprehending  no  conse- 
quence from  such  a  concession  that  will  give  them  trou- 
ble.    The  tiring  which  startles  them  is  the  supposition 
that  some  of  these  Laws  were  given  in  compliance  to  the 
Jewish  prejudices;  because  infidels  have  inforced  this 
circumstance  to  the  ^discredit   of  Moses's  pretensions. 
To  satisfy  believers,  therefore,  I  shall  shew,  '*  that  the 
Laws  in  compliance  were  a  consequence  of  the  Laws  in 
opposition^    And  to  reconcile  them  to  both  sorts,  T  ^hall  * 
attempt  to  prove,    from   the   double   consideration  of 
their  necessity  and  fitness,  that  the  institution  of 
such  Laws  is  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  divinity  of 
their  original. 

I.  If  God  did  indeed  interfere  in  the  concerns  t)f  this 
People,  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  easily  granted,  that'Ws 
purpose  was  to  separate  them  from  the  contagion  of  that 
universal  idolatry,  which  had  now  overspread' the  whcJe 
earth ;  and  to  which,  especially  to  the  Egyptian,  they 
were  most  inveterately  prone. 

There  were  two  ways,  in  the  hand  of  Goz>,  for  effect- 
ing this  separation:  either  to  overrule  the  Will;  and 
this  required  only  the  exercise  of  his  power:  or,  by 

leaving 
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leaving  the  Will  at  liberty,  to  counterwork  the  passions ; 
and  this  required  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom. 

Now,  as  all  the  declared  purposes  of  this  separation 
shew,,  that  God  acted  with  the  Israelites  as  moral 
AGENTS,  we  must  needs  conclude,  notwithstanding  the 
peculiar  favour  by  which  they  were  elected,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary providence  by  which  they  were  conducted, 
that  yet,  amidst  all  this  display  and  blaze  of  almighty 
Power,  the  will  ever  remained  free  and  uncontrolled. 
This  not  only  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but 
from  the  whole  history  of  their  reduction  out  of  Egypt. 
To  give  only  one  instance:  Moses  tells  us,  that  God 
led  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  not  by  the 
direct  way  of  the  Philistines,  lest  the  sight  of  danger,  in 
an  expedition  against  a  strong  and  warlike  People, 
should  make  them  chuse  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  seek 
for  refuge  in  their  slavery :  But  he  led  them  about,  by 
the  way  of  the  Wilderness,  to  inure  them  by  degrees  to 
fatigue  and  hardships ;  the  best  foundation  of  military 
prowess*.  And  when  God,  to  punish  them  for  their 
cowardice,  on  the  report  of  the  faithless  explorers  of  the 
landj  had  decreed  that  that  generation  should  be  worn 
aM'ay  in  the  Wilderness  -f-,  the  wise  policy  of  this  sen- 
tence was  as  conspicuous  as  the  justice  of  it. 

If  then  the  Wills  of  this  people  were  to  be  left  free, 
and  their  minds  influenced  only  by  w  orking  on  their  pas- 
sions, it  is  evident,  that  God,  when  he  became  their 
Lawgiver,  would  act  by  the  same  policy  in  use  amongst 
human  Lawgivers  for  restraining  the  vicious  inclinations 
of  the  People.  The  same,  I  say,  in  kind,  though  dif- 
fering infinitely  in  degree.  For  all  People,  whether 
conducted  on  divine  or  human  measures,  having  the 
same  nature,  the  same  liberty  of  Will,  and  the  same 
terrestrial  situation,  must  needs  require  the  satoe  mode 
of  guidance.  And,  in  fact,  we  find  the  Jewish  to  be  in- 
deed constituted  like  other  Civil  governments,  with  re- 
gard to  the  integral  parts  of  a  Political  society. 

According  to  all  human  conception,  therefore,  we  see 
no  way  left  to  keep  such  a  People,  thus  separated,  freq 
from  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  but, 

*  £xod.  xiii.  17.  t  Numb.  xiii.  and  xiv. 

First, 
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First,  by  severe  penal  Laws  against  idolaters ; 

And,  Secondly,  by  framing  a  multifarious  Ritual, 
whose  whole  direction,  looking  contraiy  to  the  forbidden 
superstitions,  would,  by  degrees,  wear  out  the  present 
fondness  for  them;  and  at  length  bring  on  an  habitual 
aversion  to  them.  This  is  the  way  of  wise  Lawgivers ; 
who,  in  order  to  keep  the  Will  from  revolting,  forbear 
to  do  every  thing  by  direct  force  and  fear  of  punish- 
ment ;  but  employ,  where  they  can,  the  gentler  methods 
of  restraint. 

Thirdly,  but-  as  even  in  the  practice  of  this  gentler 
.method,,  when  the  passions  and  prejudices  run  high^  a 
direct  and  professed  opposition  will  be  apt  to  irritate  and 
inflame  them ;  therefore  it  will  be  further  necessaiy,  in 
order  to  break  and  elude  their  violence,  to  turn  men*s 
fondness  for  the  forbidden  practice  into  a  harmless  chan- 
nel ;  and  by  indulging  them  in  those  customs,  which 
they  could  not  well  abuse  to  superstition,  enable  the 
niore  severe  and  opposite  institotions  to  perform  their 
work.  Such,  for  instance,  might  be  the  lighting  up  of 
lamps  in  religious  Worship :  which  practice,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  assures  us,  came  first  from  the  Egyptians*: 
nor  would  Witsius  himself  venture  to  deny  it  f*  But, 
for  the  same  reason,  we  conclude  that  the  brazen  ser^ 
pent  was  no  imitation  of  an  Egyptian  practice,  as  Sir 
J.  Marsham  would  persuade  us ;  because  we  see  how 
easily  it  might,  and  did  suffer  abuse.  Which  conclusion, 
not  only  our  principle  leada  us  to  make,  but  matter  of 
fact  enables  us  to  prove;}:. 

Such  a  conduct  therefore  as  this,  where  the  Will  is 
left  free,  appears  to  be  necessary. 

IL  Let  us  see  next  whether  it  were  fit,  that  is, 
Whether  it  agi^eed  with  the  wisdom,  dignity,  and  purity 
of  God. 

1.  His  WISDOM  indeed  is  the  Attribute  peculiarly 
manifested  in  this  method  of  government ;  and  certainly 
with  as  great  lustre  as  we  should  have  seen  his  power, 

*  A»y&flrIio»    Ai;;^y«f('  Kotinf  m^ShoT  KM7i$u(at¥.      Strom.  1,  1.  p.  506. 
Edit.  Colon.  1688.  fol. 

t  Earum  [lucernarum]  prima  ad  religionem  accensio,  utrum  He- 
.jbraeis  debeatur,  ani^gyptiis,  baud  facile  dixero.    iEgypt-p.  190. 
J  See  above.  •    ^ 
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had  it  *b6en  'his  good  'pleasure  to  have  overruled  the 
Will.  To,  give  an  instance  only  in  one  particular,  most 
liable  to  the  'ridicute  of  unbelievers;  1  mean,  in  that 
part  oi  the  Je\tish  Institute  vt^hich  conccnis  clean. and 
unclean  tneuts'y  land  descends  'to  iso  low  and  minute  a 
detail,  that' men,  ignorant  oT'the  nature  and  end  of* this 
tegiilation,  have,  on  its  apparent  «/7?i^Vwe^,y  to  engage 'the 
coticern  of  God,  concluded  against  the -divine  original 
of  the  Law.  But  vrotild  they  reflect,  that  the  purpose 
of  separating  one  People  from  the  contagion  of  universal 
idolatry,  and  this,  in  order  to  facilitate -a  still 'greater 
good,  was  a  design  not  unworthy  the  Governor  of  the 
'Universe,  they  would  see  this  part  of  the 'Jewish  Insti- 
tution in  a* different  light:  They  -N^ould  sec  the  brightest 
marks:  of  divine  wisdtrm  in  an  injunction  which'  took  away 
the  Very  grourids  of  all  commerce  vvlth  foreign  Natioiis. 
For  those  who  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  together,  are 
trever  likely' to  becomre  intimate.     This  will  open  to  us 

*  the  adittirable  mtthod  tf  divine  -  Providence  in '  Peter's 
'^vision.     The  time  was  now  come  that  the  Apostle  shorfd 

be  instructed  in^GtDD's  purpose  of  calling  the^  Gentiles 
into  the-  Ghtrrbh :  At  the  *  'hour  Of  repafet,  therefore,  he 
hafd  a  sCenical  represeiitation  of  all  fcirid  of  meats,  clean 
titid' unclean;  of  vVhich  he  was  bid  to' take  and  eatnndif- 
ferefitly  arid  Withotit  distinttion  *.  'The  primary  design 
of  this  vision,  as  appears '  by  the  context,  was  to  inform 
him  that  the  •j^i^r^iff(>w-73f>«//^as  now' broken  down,  and 

*  that  the'  Gdhtiles*  were  to  be  received  into  the^  Church  of 
Christ.  But  besides  its  figurative  meaning,  nt  -  had  a 
literal; 'and  signified,  that  the  distinction  of 'j\4 eats,  as 
well  as  of  MEN,  was  nowto' be  abbKsh^d.     And  how 

*  hefcessary 'such  an  informabtion  wasi  whe;i  he-wasiabout 
'  to  go  upon'his-niissiorito  the  Gentiles,'  aud  was^to  con- 
ciliate their  benevolence  and  good-will,  I  hiave  observed 
above.     But  ^hhough  this ^ was- the  principal  cause  of 

'  the  distinction  bf  ftiekts  into  ctean  anditinelean,  .yet  an- 
"bther  -was  certainly  for  the  preservation  lof -health.  !This 
institution  was  of  necessity  to  be  observed  in  the  first 
c^e,  to  sectife  the  great  object  ''Of  eij^aration:  hnd  in 
the  second  case  (which  is  no  trivial  mark  of  the  wisdom 
of 'the  Ittstitutor)  it  njight  be  safely  arid  coramodioiisjiy 

*  Acts  X.  10,  ct  seq. 
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oliserved  by  a  People  thus  sep/jirat^ed^  wko  ^ere  con^e- 

<juerv4ly  to  b^  for  ,ev,tT  qanfiqe^  .vyitlun  ttie  iiraits  of  pqe 

country.     And  hei:e  the  ^^bsurdity  of  this  p^rt  of  Al^^9- 

.me^ni&m  ,evideatly   bQtrays   itself      Jylahpipet  .^ould 

peed$  iipit^te  tiie  I^oyv  of  Mpses,  a?  in  other  tilings,  fjo 

.}j^  i^s  the  distimtimi/yfv^^^tSy  clmn  andiaicl^n\  wiijijt- 

Qut  considering  ,tl^t  in  a  Hel^gion  forn:ied  for  (jonquest, 

_5yJbift3e  fpllowcrs  \v.ene  to  inl^abit  Re^ons  of  the  i»Q^t 

^i^e^^t  and  contrary  qualities,  ttie  food  which  in  br^ 

cliniajte  ^,W6is  hurtful  or  nutritive,  iii  another  changed  ijs 

prQ|)^;:ti£js  jto  ^their  contraries.     But  to  shew  stiU  n^ore 

'cle^ifly  .the  difibrqnce  between   Ins;;itutions  foj;aied  at 

h^;^^rd,  ^od  thoae  by  divine  appointment^  Y^e  may  oli- 

.  serve,  );hat  jvhep  jud^ain  arrived  at  its  cq«ipl(?tion  jn    ' 

Christianity,  the  followers  of  which  were  the  inhabitants 

of  ftU.Climes,  the  distincticMi  between  meats  cl^n  and 

unclean  >^as  abolished;  whicb,  at  the  same  tiipe,  sery 

ipg  other  great  ends  explaineei  Above,  shew  t^e  Dispeij- 

salion  (in  the  course  cf  which. tljcse  several  changes. 9f 

the  Ecpnooxy  toojk  place)  to  1^  really  Divine. 

2.  As  tp  the  DiGNixY  and  Majesty  of  God,  that, 
surely,  does  not  suffer,  in  his  not  interfering  \vitb  h^s 
power,  to  force  the  Will,  but  Bermitting  it  tp  be  drawn 
and|pcUned  by  those  .cor£/,s  ojq  maih  bis  natural  mQ- 

.  tives.  The  dignity  of  any  Being  consists  in  observing , a 
cppfprnaity. between  his  actions,  and  his  quality,  or  sta- 
tion. Now  it,  pleaded  tlae  God  of  heaven  to  taj^e  upon 
hinjpelf  the  office  of  supreme  Magistrate  of  the  jjewjah 
^ippyblic.  But  it  is  (as  we  have  shewn)  the  part  of -a 
>vi^e.  Magistrate  to  re;strain  a  People,  devoted  to  finy 
p^ticqlar  superstition,  by  a  Ritual  directly  GppQsitc  in 
the  general  to  that  superstition;  and  yet  swiilar  in  suqh 
pa,rt^nl^r  practices  as  could  not  be  abused  or  perverted : 
because  compliance  with  the  popular  prejudices  in  tliinjgs 
ipcjifferent,  n^aturally  eludes  the  force  of  their  propensi^ 
to  tiimgs.evil.  In  this  wise  Policy,  therefore,  the  dig- 
nity  o/tbeGoD  of  heaven  was  not  impaired. 

3.  Npr  is  bis  pueity  any  more  affected  by  thk  5up- 
.ppsied  pon^juct.     The  Rites,  in  question,  are  owned  to 

be,  in  themselves,  indifferent;  and  good  or  eyil  only j^ 
1)11^  are  directed  to  a  true  or  false  o^ect 

U  it  ,be  said  ^^  that  their  carnal  nature,  or  wei^isono^ 
yoL.iv.  y  '^  ^     '     '\ZJ^9^ 
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»«et3,nism   evident     ?^^  *^'"^%<-^ftbis  pprtolxLhf 
>«^  t)jis  Me  ciisimcti:^J^  f  ^^'^''  ^  «  o^er  thine  %<> 

thp.  T^  ^*      '°®  course  of  which  t)^  ™^"^  ™t  Disf «. 

wves.  The  digo Uy  of  any  tLI  ^  **  "Wtoal  niu- 
^opfpriruty  between  his^&'^^r^  i"  obseniiS^ 
^jm.  iSTpw  it  pleaded  the  cSnn^*'^'  o^- 
^^^f  the  office  of  aupreoTM^^^ ''  ^  '^^poa 
J?P.yWu...      But  it  is  (as  ^  w?^^  «f  the  Jcukh 

gj^ticular  superstition,  byal|i;ft  "^^^i  ^  *»'V 
tte.a;e^^r^l-  to  that  superioT^',  ^ly  y^>«V^  « 
R^rt^uW  practices  as  could  .o."  .^  >"  ««uto- in  f-uch 
l>jc^e  compliance  with  the  J!'^'^  ^  ?ervu-tod  ^ 
Wi^iffevent,  n^atur^Hy  eluda,^' Prejudices  in  tiunjK 
™  things  evil.  Inthbwi8.t*"'"^<'ftheiriffopcnsitv 
ivity,  of.  the  .God  df  heaven  »/^^'.  ^iierefare,  the  dig^ 

3»   Npr  is  his  pueity  ag.  ,*-%aired. 
P9^   POn4HiCt.     The  fij^.-  *^aflected  by  this  s*>r 
9e,  in  themselves,  indifia- "  *«S'on,  are  owneW  f 
Mi^  are  directed  to  a  trut  t.  *  mni  at  evil     ' 

If  it  ,be  said  "  that  thb:  '^'^ct 

"VoL.  IV.  .'**'ftaUtte,  or  vf> 
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tnaltiplicity,  or  scrupulous  observance,  render  them  un- 
worthy of  the  purity  and  spiritual  nature  of  God  ;"  To 
Believers,  I  reply,  that  this  objection  holds  equally 
against  these  Rites  in  whatever  view  they  themselves  are 
wont  to  regard  them :— To  Unbelievers ;  that  they  for- 
get, or  do  not  understand  God's  primary  end,  in  the 
institution  of  the.  Jewish  Ritual;  which  was,  to  preserve 
the  people  from  the  contagion  of  these  idolatrous  prac- 
tiqes  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  But  nothing 
could  be  so  effectual  to  this  purpose,  as  such  a  Ritual. 
And  since  the  continual  proneness  of  that  People  to 
idolatry  hath  been  shewn  to  arise  from  the  inveterate 
prejudice  of  intercommunity  of  worships  nothing  could 
be  so  effectual  as  the  extreme  minuteness  of  their 
Ritual. 

If  it  be  said,  "  that  the  former  abuse  of  these  f/i- 
duiged  Rites  to  an  abominable  superstition  had  made 
them  unfit  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  God  of 
purity :"  I  reply,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  make  them  un/it.  That  a  material  substance, 
materially  soiled,  stained,  and  infected,  is  linfit  to  ap- 
proach and  be  joined  to  one  of  great  cleanness  and  pu- 
rity, is  not  to  be  denied.  But  let  us  not  mistake  words 
for  things ;  and  draw  a  metaphysical  conclusion  from  a 
metaphorical  expression.  The  soil  and  stain,  in  the 
case  before  us,  is  altogether  figurative,  that  is,  unreal. 
And  in  truth,  the  very  objection  is  taken  from  the  com- 
mand of  this  very  Law,  to  abstain  from  things  polluted 
by  idolatry:  But  we  now  understand,  that  the  reason  of 
its  so  severely  forbidding  the  use  of  some  things  that 
had  been  abused  to  superstition,  was  the  very  same  with 
its  indulging  the  use  of  others  which  had  been  equally 
abused ;  namely,  to  compass,  by  the  best,  though  dif- 
ferent yet  concord ing  means,  that  one  great  end,  the 
EXTIRPATION  OF  IDOLATRY.  .Notwithstanding  this, 
the  Law  concerning  things  polluted,  like  many  other  of 
the  Jewish  observances,  hath  occasionally  been  adopted 
by  different  Sects  in  the  Christian  church.  Thus  our 
Puritans,  who  seem  to  have  had  their  name  from  the 
subject  in  debatti,  quarrelled  with  the  established  use  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  the  surplice,  and  the  posture  of 
communicating,  because  they  ^had  been  abused  to 'the 
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support  of  popish  superstition*.  I  chuse  this  instance, 
that  the  Men  whom  I  am  arguing  against  may  see  the 
issue  of  tiieir  objectifi^n ;  and  that  They,  from  whom  the 
instance  is  taken,  may  be  shevrn  the  unreasonableness 
of  their  separation ;  as  far  at  least  as  it  was  occasioned 
on  account  of  ceremonies.      . 

If,  lastly,  it  beisaid^  '^  that  these  Rites,  which  once 
had  been,  might  be  a^in,  abused  to  superstition ;  and 
were  there&re  unfit  to  be  employed  in  this  new  service ;" 
I  reply,  that  this  is  a  mistake.  •  For, .  i.  We  go  on .  the 
supposition^  that  the  Jews  were  indulged  in  no  practices 
capable  of  being  so  abused.  2.  That  though  they  might 
in  themselves  be  subject  to  abuse,  yet  they  carried  their 
corrective  with  them:  which  was,  first,  their  being  in- 
termixed with  .a  vast  number  of  other  Rites  directly  op* 
posite.to  all . idolatrous  practice;  and,  secondly,  thekr 
making  part  of  a  burdensome  multifarious  Worship, 
which  would  keep  the  people  so  constantly  employed,  as 
to  afford  them  neither  time  nor  occasion,  from  the  cause 
in  question,  of  felling  into  foreign  idolatries. 

But  how  can  I  hope  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  this 
conduct  of  the  Goj>  of  Israel,  when  even  the  believing 
part  of  those  whom  I  oppose  seem  to  pay  so  little  atten- 
tion to  the  reasoning  of  J£sus  himself;  who  has  admi- 
rably illustrated  and  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  this 
conduct,  in  the  familiar  parable  oiiiew  cloth  in  old  gar- 
mentSy  and  neia  wine  in  old  bottles  f :  which,  though 
given  in  answer  to  a  particular  question,  was  intended  to 
instruct  us  in  this  general  truth.  That  it  is  the  way  uf 
God  to  accommodate  his  Institutions  to  the  state,  the 
condition,  and  contracted  habits,  of  his  creatures. 

But  as  this  notion  hadi  been  condemned  ex  cathedra ;{:; 
and  the  Mgyptiaca  of  Herman  Witsius  recommended 
to  the  clergy,  as  a  distinct  and  solid  confutation  of 
Spencer^ s  book,  de  kgibus  Hebrc^orum  ritualibus ;  I  shall 

*  See  nol^  [Y YY Y]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 

t  And  lie  spake  also  a  parable  unto  them,  No  man  pvtteth  a  piece  of 
a  ^lew  garment  upon  an  old:  ifothermsCf  then  both  the  new  maketh  a 
rent,  and  the  piece  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new^  agreeth  not  with  the 
old.  And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  else  the  new  wine 
will  burst  the  bottles,  and  be  spilled,  and  the  bottles  shall  perish. 
Luke  V.  36. 

X  Wateriand's  Charge  to  the  Clergjc  of  Middlesex. 
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examine  what  drat  learned  IPbrngBier  toUi^o  9iiy  t^gpti^ 
it.  All  Witsius's  reasoning  on  tbU  ipoiiot  ig  io  bi^  fofmi^ 
in  the  fourteenth  diapter  of  .bis  ttikdbook;  n))ich  I 
shall    endeavour    to  pick  oul,  and  se^t  19  itbe  Ifiimst 

1 .  His  first  argument  is,  *^  that  it  is  a  ^iBhanoiHrii^ 
ef  God,  t^tho  has  tlie  ti^arts  of -mofi  in  has  paveir^  and 
can  turn  tfaenp  as  'he  pleases,  to  QOiAceiue  of  idin  m 
stamding  in  need  tfi  the  triofas  of  oiafiy  Potitbians ;  met 
tot,  l»e  tonf^sefi,  that  Gob  deals  wiib  ineii  as  scar 
sott^e  citeaturd^,  and  t^ttams  iiis^nd  by  rfib  andodfis^^nBle 
itieans ;  ^a\i4»  'in'the  kiioi^e  of  the^e  meaDBB,  cbamfesls  a 
>visddm  pi^rfectiyatUnivaiblei''  Yet^  *fer jdl'this, he  says, 
^^  we  ^cannot,  without  the  highest  looriluniely,  presune 
to  cotHpate  the  sacred  Boticyvof.Beayen  loiiti^nthe  arts 
and  shifts  i0f  ^e  beggarly  ipolitics  of^this  worid*.'- — ^All 
I  £nd  here  is  ofilly  tiiYknepredentatidn.  Spencer  nemr 
coralpared  the  Wi^dmi  't»i  fOop,  in  'thie  institution  of  the 
Jewish  reqp^ubtio;  to  the  ^^^^^aiid  ^Ai^i^  ofpolitioiaiis; 
but  to  their  kgithmte  trnts  ^  G!S!xmYm^ 
^n  the  rul^s  of  fitribt  inoralily.  .And  i^  as  thiiS'i^fiter 
owns,  Got>  d$uk  mi^hthe  hwetiies  myrmsonatik  ora- 
tur^s,  and  uttained  his  end  by  j^iandiadequate  fnesm, 
he  'must  need«  use  a  wisdom  'the  same  in  kind,  though 
^ai&tly  different  in  degree,  with  misat  we  call  hufaoan 
poUcy.  'Ml  indeed,  he  seems  neisoamted  tto  ithie  thing: 
it  is  the  f^me  only  ^which  he  dislikes,  if  rhis  foUoweis 
£^ay  otiiei^wise,  Ldesire  they  would  axptlain,  in  some  ib^ 
:teit%ibte  in^nK^er,  their  idea  of  rthat  \msdmny  in  iQ(0a)'6 
ei^il  got^rnment  of  a  peopte^  whrichris  not  founded  inthe 

*  Veiiim  enimvero  quatitamcun^tHe  Iwbc  civilts  prudently  speciem 
^habeant,  pcraster  Dei  ^vetbtitn  cuiicta  dicai^tur,  ^  Imoioiii  eoo^ntoata 
.8untii:\geBU,  divini  Jsl^fviiiis  s^aji^&tate  hau(J  s^cis  digna.  Nimiri^m 
cauti  cati.q^ae  in  seculo  raortates  Deum  ex  siia  metiuntur  indole : 
arcanascfue  imperandi  artes,  &  vaframeiata  politicornm,  qoae  vix 
terra  pro  bet,  coelo  locant.  Quasi  vero  in  populo  sibi  formando  fir- 
'  mandoque  iis  astutiaram  amba'gibus  rndijgeat  is,  qui,  moftdtidni  corda 
in-mahu  sua'habens,  ea,  quoTsam -Vuit,  itectit.  'Non  b^o  equidem 
Deum  cviin  hominibus,  uti  "cwtn  cfeaturis  '  ratioiitaRfetts,  agen^m, 
ttiediaadbibrere  iis pereuadendis iddnea, Tnque  ebrum  Hi«diorHtn^el«ftctu 
$apientiam  ostendere  prorsus  tidmrrabilem.  A ttataen '  Dei  sanetissinta 
i^ta  sapientia  ciktn  poUticDram  astibus  ac  vafritie  comparari  ^se 
insigni  illius  contiimelia  non  potest,  p.  282. 

Cc^r  exercise 
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©xeirdse  of  alhilghty  power,  and  k  yet  did^reif^t  in  kind 
froin  what  ^^  e^  Polieyf. 

^l  Mill  j^^ond  iai^i^eQl  is,  ^^  That»  as  God  erected 
^  tvl^  Be]i«^lic>  it  wad  iiU  will  tJitat  it  should  appear  new 
tty  the  I6rkelif66.  Ite  fetructure  was  not  to  be  patched  up 
oM  of  the  robbish  of  the  Canaanitish  or  Egyptian  Rites, 
biit  wtt  formed  aceordih^  to  the  model  brought  down 
firCim  Kea1^(Bn,  and  shewn  to  Moses^  in  the  Mounti,  Noi^ 
ws^  it  left  to  the  people  to  da  the  leaait  tjiing  in  religious 
matteis^  Oil  thdr  own  kead.  AH  wa&  determinately  or* 
dered)  eves^  to  t&e  most  minute  ckcumstance;  which 
i^a»  so  bound  upon  them,  that  tbey  could  not  do^  01^ 
omit^  toy  i^  leasfl  Idling  contrary  to  the  Law,  without 
fa^oimng  liable  to  immediate  punishment  *."—rIfj  by 
this  NEWNESS  of  the  Jewish  Republic,  be  meant,  that 
it  ^vas  difibrent  in  matty  fundamental  circumstances  froo) 
A\  other  civil  pc^kii^s,  so  as  to  vindicate  itself  to  its  divine 
Author ;  I  not  ohty  agree  with  bim,  but,  which  is  more 
ftian  be  and  hife  redomtifiender  could  do,  have  preved  it, 
But  tbi^  signse  niak^s  nothing  to  the  point  in  quesUon.  If 
by  NBWilirEss  be  meant,  that  it  had  nothing  in  common 
t*ilh  atij  of  the  nei^hbourmg^  Institutions ;  To  make  thiB 
^SilKlibte,  ^  shbuid  iiave  proved  that  Gos  ^leve  them  new 
hearts'^  ne#  nacres,  and  a  new  worlds  along  ^ith  their 
rtew  Goi>emment.  There  is  the  same  ambiguity  in  what 
H&  s€^  of  the  apptarnnc^  of  nevmess  to  ti)e  Israelites. 
For  it  may  signify  either  that  the  Institution  appeared  sq 
rt&w  as  to  be  sieen  to*  come  from  God  ;  or  that  it  ap- 
peared so  new  €ts  not  to  resemble,  in  any  of  its  paits^ 
flie  Institutions  of  men.  The  6rst  is  true,,  but  not  to 
thfe  pui^pose  :  the  liatter  is  to  tlie  |>urpo8iB,  but  not  true; 
^~Fro!i!i  ttie  faiSt,  oK  the  Law's  coming  down  entire  from 
ke(rd^y  he  concludes  that  the  ^nius  and  prejudices  of 
the  I^ralelitt^s  were  not  at  all  consulted :  From  the  same 

*  Uti  revera  novam  mobebalur  retnpublicam,  ita  et  novam>  qualis 
er^t,  videri  torn  IsraelUis  voluit,  Quippe  cujvs  forma  sive  sfiecus, 
von  ex  rituum  ruderibas  CpuiafiQiticarum  aut  iEgypitiacorujip  efQeta> 
sed  coelitus  delapsa,  Mosi  primum  in  saero  moDStrata  monte  erat,  ut 
ad^llud  instar  cuncta  in  Israele  componerentur.  Neque  permissumi 
esse  fioptdo  vohdt,  nt  in  religionis  negotio  vel  tantillum  suo  ageret 
arbitratti.  Omnia  determinavit  ipse,  ad  minutissimas  usque  circum- 
stabtias;  quibtra  iia  eos  alHgavit,  ut  non  sine  praesentaneo  vitae 
dfecrimihe  quicquam  vtl  omittere,  vd  aliter  agere  potuerint 
p.  282, 283.  -  .  . 
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fact,  I  conclude,  that  tliey  were  consulted  :  which  of  us 
has  concluded  right  is  left  to  the  judgpoent  of.  the 
public.  Let  me  only  observe,  That  ignorant  men  jmay 
compose,  and  have  composed  Laws  in  all  tilings  opposite 
to  the  bent  and  genius  of  a  people ;  and  they  have  been 
obeyed  accordingly. ,  But,  when  divine  wisdom  frames 
an  Institution,  we  may  be  sure  that  no.  such  solecism  ais 
th^t.  ofptitthig  new  wine  into  old  bottles  will  ever  be  com- 
mitted.-r-Bw^  the  people  u^ere.  not  consulted  even  in  the 
least  thing  that  concerned  religmis  matters.  >  How  is 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  their  free  choice  of  Gqp  for 
their  King;  and  with  bis  indulgence  of  their  impious 
clamours  afterwards  for  a  Vicegerent  or  another  king? 
Thi$  surely,  concerned  religious  matters^  tuid  very  ca- 
pitally too,  in  a  Policy,  where  both  the  Societies  were 
perfectly  incorporated. — But  every  thing  was  determined 
eve72  to  the  most  miuuie  circurnstances:^  and  to  be,  ob^roed 
under  the  severest  penalties.  What  this  makes  for  his 
point,  I  see  not.  But  this  I  see, ,  that,  if  indeed  there 
wero.that  indulgence  in  the  Law  which  I  conteild  for, 
these  two  circumstances  of  minute  prescriptimi^  and 
severe  penalties^  must  needs  attend  it :  and  fojr  thi^  plairt 
reason ;  Men,  when  indulged  in  their  prejudices,  are 
very  apt  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  that  indulgence  ;  it 
is  therefore  necessary  that  tho$e  bounds  should  be  mi- 
nutely  marked  out,  and  the  transgression  of  them  severely 
punished. 

3. .  His  third  argument  is — "  That  no  religious  Rites, 
formerly  used  by  llie  Israelites,  on  their  own  head,  were, 
after  the  giving  of  the  law,  p  ermittep,  out  of  regard 
to  habitude  ^  but  all  things  prescrib^p  and  coii- 
MAJfDED:  and  this  so  precisely,,  that,  it  was  unlawful 
to  deviate  a  finger's  breadth,  eitlier  to  the  r^ht  hand  or 
to  the  left*." — This  indeed  is  an  observation  which  I 
cannot  reconcile  to  the  learned  writer's  usual  candour 
aod  ingenuity.  He  is  writing  against  Spencer's  system : 
and  here  he  brings  an  argument  against  it,^  which  he  saw 

*  NjCCjulli  in  religioiue  ritus  fuerunt,  ab  Jsraelitis  olim  sine  numinc 

usurpa,tis.)quibns propter  asstietudinem utin posterum  qucx^ue  uterentur 

lege  lata  pt/wm^ :  sed  praescriptaj  1/5505^^6  sunt  omnia.     Et  quideiQ 

^it^  disiincte^  lit  nee  transvexsum  mgitum  dextrorsum  aut  sinistrorsuu^ 

^dinai:e  fas  iiiftm.    Peut*  v.  p.  283. 
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in  Sfpencer's  book  ha(|  been  brought  against  Grotius  (who 
was  in  that  system),  and  wliich  Spencer  answers  in  de-  , 
fence  .of  Grotius.  Therefore,  as  this  answer  will  serve 
in  defence  of  Spencer  liimself  against  Witsius,  I  shall 
give  it  at  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  *.  For  the  rest,  I 
apprehend  all  the  force  of  thi.s  third  argument  to  lie  only 
in  a  quibble  on  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  permission, 
which  signifies  either  a  tacit  connivance,  or  legal  allow* 
ance.  Now  Spencer  used  the  word  in  this  latter  sense  f  • 
But  permission,  in  this  sense,  is  very  consistent  with 
every  thing's  being  expressly  prescribed  and  commanded 
in  the  laxv. 

4.  His  fourth  argument  proceeds  thus,-*-'*  But  farther, 
God  neither  permitted  nor  commanded^  that  the  Israelites 
should  worship  him  after  the  Pagan  mode  of  M'orship. 
For  it  had  been  the  same  thing  to  God  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped at  all,  as  to  be  worshipped  by  Rites  used  in  the 
service  of  Demons.  And  Moses  teaches  us  that  the 
Laws  of  God  were  very  different  from  what  Spencer 
imagined;  as  appears  irom  Deut.  xii.  30,  31,  32.  and 
from  Lev.  xviii.  2,  3,  4.  Here  the  reason  given  of  for- 
bidding the  vanities   of  Egypt,  is,  that  Jehovah,  who 

*  Testium  meorum  agmen  claudit  Cirotius — Authoris  verba  sunt 
hsec  :  **  Hicut  fines  sacrt/iciorum  diversi  sunt, — ita  et  ritus,  qui  aut 
"  ah  Hebrcns  ad  alias  gentes  vencre,  aut,  quod  credibiiius  est,  a  Si/ris 
*^  4*  -^gyptiis  usurpati,  correcti  sunt  ab  Hebrceis,  Sf  ab  aliis  gentibus 
^'  sine  ea  emendatiorie  vrsurpati*  Hie  in  Grdtium  paulo  aQimosius^ 
''  insurgit  auctor  nuptrus :  nam  hoc,  ait  ille,  cum  impietate  et  ab* 
"  sarditate  conjunctum  est*  Quid  ita  ?  Num  enim,  respondet  ille, 
*^  Deum  sanctissima  sua  instituta,  qua  ipse  prolixe  sancivit,  ct  conscribi 
''  in  religiosam  observationem,  per  inspirationem  numinissui,  vobdt 
**  credemus  ab  idolatria  Syrorum  Sf  Mgyptiorum  mutuo  sumpsissef 
'*  Neque  ea  pro  libitu  Ebroei  assumpserunt,  aut  assvmpta  emendarunt, 
**  sed  omnia  if  singula  divinitus  in  lege  prcescripta  sunt,  et  juxtaejtut 
*'  normam  exactissime  ohservari  debuerunt."  At  opinio  Grotii  multo 
solidior  est,  quam  ut  mucrone  tarn  obtuso  confodi  possit.  Non  enim 
asserit  ille,  vel  sanus  quispiam,  Hebraeos  ritum  uflum  a  gentibus, 
pro  libitu  suo,  sumpsisse,  vel  sumptum  pro  ingenio  suo  correxisse.  ^ 
Id  unum  sub  locutione  figurata,  contendit  Grotius,  Deuni  nempe 
ritus  aliquos,  usu  veteri  confirmatos  (emendatos  tamen,  et  igneni 
^uasi  purgatorium  passos)  a  gentibus  accepisse,  et  Hebraeis  usur- 
pandos  tradidisse  ;  ne  populus  ille,  rituum  ethnicorum  amore  praeceps, 
ad  cultum  et  superstitionem  Gentilium  rueret,  ni  more  plurimum 
veteri  cultum  praedtare  concederetur.  De  Leg.  .Heb,  rit. .  vol,  ii. 
p.  748,  749. 

t  See  note  [ZZZZ]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 

Y  4  brought 
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brought  tKefti  out  from  amftn^t  iltai  pfeopte,  will,  from 
henceforth,  allovv  nb  farther  comtntnication  with'  Egj»pt 
SriiaSl  appearance  of  ahy  fndulgenc^.     And  hett6e  intld^d 
k  is,  that  most  of  £he  ritual  La\*s  are  dirfectly  levdl^d 
ifeain^t  thfe  E^ptian.  Zabian,   and  Cdnaicnitisti  gup6r- 
^titonjf,  ds  MaimoMdSes  coi[Tfesseth  */* — As  to  Whstt  this 
fea¥A*d  nrtin  s^s,  tfett  we  m^  as  w'fefl  not  worship  Gop 
fit  aH  ^s  worship  Hhn  by  Ritfes  which  hfave  befett  emptoyed 
rn  Pagaiiilsm,  ^t  hite  already  overtdtned  the  foond^tioti 
iX  (hat  fatiatkal  assertion.     It  is  true,  the   argument 
hibouriS  St  little  iiif  the  hands  of  St^nceu  and  MAiifd- 
NiDES;  while  they  suppose  the  Devil  himself  to  be  thei 
principal  Architect  off  Pagan  Superstition:  for  fo  believe 
lh?it  God  would  employ  any  Rites  introduced  by  £h)s 
^H  Spirit  is  indeed  of  Somewhat  Imrd  digestion.     But 
fhait  wrher,  whfo  conceives  them  to  be  ttie  itiventio'As  of 
5upet^trtiou5  and  designing  men  only,  hath  none  of  thig 
^imctrlW   to  encotinter.     As  fof  tht  observation,    that 
^si  €f  tJit  ritual  Latvs  were  levelled  against  iddldtfims 
hiperstitiof^y  ^e  are  so  far  from  seeing  any  inconsistency 
bfetwteri  thi$  truth  and  that  other,  "  that  som'6  of  those 
ntuai  Lmts  did  indulge  tlie  people  in  such  habituglted 
practices,  as  could  not  be  abused  to  superstition,"  that, 
oh  the  contrary,  we  sefe  a  necessary  connexion  between 
them.     For  if  severe  Laws  were  given  to  a  people  against 
iWfperstitions,  to  which  they  were  violently  bent,  it  woold 
be  v^ry  proper  to  indulge  them  in  some  of  their  fdvourite 
Habits,  so  fdr  forth  as  safely  they  could  be  indulged,  in 
order  to  break  the  violence  of  the  rest,  and  to  give  the 

**  Porro  ilftc  pcrmisii,  nee  jumU  Dtiis,  ut  eo  se  iriodo  Israelitae 
cdlerent,  qub  mndo  Diob  stios  colebar.t  Gentiles ;  veritus  scilicet  lie 
ptt  vetercs  istas  vanitates  Daemoiii  cultum  deferrent,  si  minus  Deo 
ffcuisset  Nam  et  inanis  ilie  metus  erat :  qiium  T)eo  propemodiim 
perinde  sit,  sive  quis  Dajirioiii  cultum  deferat,  sive  per  vanitates 
dliquas  veteres  Deo  culfum  deleri  e  praesumat.  Et  longe  aliter  Deuib 
iiistituisse  looses  docet,  Deut.  xiii.  30-,  31,  32.  adde  Levit.  xviii. 
2,  3,  4.  Audin*,  Spencere,  qua  ratione  ab  iEgyptiacis  vanitatibus 
ad  subrum  observantiiiin  pirceceptorum  Israclitas  Deus  avocet  ?.  Eo  id 
fclcitnomiAfe,  quod  ipse  Jehova  et  Peus  ipsorum  sit,  qui  ex  ^gypto 
eM  eripiens  nihil  postHac  cuin  i^gyptioium  vanitatibus  cOQimiide 
fidhfcre  :&olUit.  ribc  profecto  noh  est,  id  quod  tu  dicis,  allicere  eos 
^er  umbratiles  vf  terum  JE^ypti  ritulam  reliqpias.  Atque  hihc  factum 
«st  ut  plUrimii  D*us  legibus  suis  rilualibus  ihseiuerit,  i^gyptibnim, 
Zabiurum,  Caniianseorum  institutis  ik^  ira^ftMig^^  Qppositd — ^Cujiis  rd 
iraria  a;>obi« ^exen^pl^ dfifo  allata sliril  p.  283,  2?4. 
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h6^<f  iX  opposed  Laws  a  fbfef  liberty  of  workiiig  their 
dfect.  Atid  if  fhey  had  Laws  likewise  given  them  iii 
Jntl'tfig^tlc^,  it  would  be  necessary  to  accompany  such 
LaM  With  the  most  severe  prohibifidns  of  idolatrous 
prtidtrce,  and  of  the  leafst  deviation  from  a  tittle' of  the 
In^titbt^.  In  a  \\dfd,  LavTs  ah  dirfect  opposition^  aiid 
Larp^fe  in  C6?iformty  or  compliance,  had  equally,  as  we 
s^y,  the  same  tendfericy,  and  jointly  coricufred  to  prbrnote 
th6  Sa'thfe  eiid;  riaiiiely,  the  preservation  of*  the  Israelites 

frbtftrdolatfy*. 

5.  iiiS  Mth  argument  runs  thus •■—''*  Indulgence  was 
sd  far  from  being  the  end  of  the  Law,  that  the  Ritual 
Wte  ^i^6n  as  k  most  heavy  yoke,  to  Subdue  and  tohquer 
tti^  Mtitky  of  that  stift"-hecked  people,  Gfal.  iv.  i,  2,  3, 
Col.  ii.  2 1  f ?'— %  thi^  bn^  would  imagine,  his  acfversaries 
had  (iOtitfended  for  siich  a  kind  of  ih(iulgence  as  arose 
titii  of  G6d's  fbndfness  for  a  chosen  People;  wtien  indeed^ 
iir^y  suppose  it  to  be  only  such  ah  indulgence  as  fended 
th#  ih5f^  dftfectually  arid  eiSpeclitiousty  to  subdue  and  coh- 
l^tffe^  th^  fef dfcify  of  theif  savage  terapeis  : 

-  Qiios  optimum 

trailer  ^  effugere  est  trimnphus. 

If,  therefor^  that  were  the  end  erf  the  iMt  \»Iiidli 
Witsios  hirtiself  coriteride  ft*r,  ^t  may  be  asfiWr^  lh« 
this  itrdttlgence  was  61^  €)f  ^  mteans.  But  tte  pAn^ 
c>pal  and  ihore  generai  mrs9»$  b^itij;  LawsHlff  df)?ec€  op 
positidoy  this  JHstiifi^d  the  charatt^  the  Ajtostl^  ^ei 
of  the  Jewish  Hil!ual,  in  the  two  plates  orrge^  flgali^t  oSi 

6.  His  sixth  argument  ifej— **  Tfc^l  the  k«ett  irftfeft 
I^w  was  to  separate  th^  Isra^Heedj  by  d  p&rti^fi'^trsd)^ 
as  it  ^eiTe,  from  ail  othet  ^eopte,  which;  by  itar  dJs^ersiiyj 
uMght  set  th^ni'  at  a  distanfee  from  idoldter.%>  and  tt^^M 
aw  aversion  to  idolatry  J."-^As^  to  the  first  effect  erf  tfeft 

*  See  ilote  [A  A  AAA}  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

f  Id  ^i'bi  primiliii' ifi  rituiim  jus^ione  prdpositiim  tabiiit  t)eu8.  ul 
litwVidsis  istid  eitfercitife/erdcibi^pdpUll  iridbmitaMii  veliiti  (ff^dfffeWb 
jugo^  subigeret,  Gal;  iv.  I,  a*  3!.  Col.  ii.  ^l*  p.  286. 
.  I  Deiiirde  baec  c[.uoque  Dei  in  rituuni  jussione  inlentk)  ftiit,  ut*  eorm^i 
oBservantia,  veluti  pqride  intergerino,  eos  st  gentiiitii  communione 
IcJhg^' setttdverfet  Eph.  ii.  14, 15.— Quiim  alft'^lli  %em  pi*aBce^fdruih 
in  nm^WiMfhidttt^  ApohMhi  vdci^-  bbe  iAfdi*  t^kkrd'  ihttilit,-  ftik^ 
earn  symbolum  atque  instrumentum  divi^kmiff  atqub^  o6ii  itiVSr 
Israclexn  &  gentes.  p.  287^  288. 
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diversity  of  the  Jewish  Law,  the  keeping  the  people 
distinct;  if  the  learned  writer  would  thereby  insinuate 
(which  is  indeed  to  his  point)  that  this  distinction  could 
be  kept  up  only  while  the  Jews  and  other  nations  had 
ho  similar  Rites ;  it  could  never,  even  by  the  means  he 
himself  prescribes,  be  long  kept  up  at  all.  For  if  the 
Jews  were  not  indulged  in  the  imiiation  of  any  Pagan 
iRites,  the  Pagans  might  indulge  tliemselves  in  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Jewish :  as  indeed  they  are  supposed  to  have 
done  in  the  practice  of  ciRCUMCiisiojf :  and  so  this  par^f 
tition-wall,  if  only  built  of.  this  untempered  mortar  of 
Witsius'^s  providing,  would  soon  tumble  of  itself. .  But 
the  very  case  here  given  shews  no  necessity  for  all  the 
laws  to  be  in  opposition,  in  order  to  secure  a  separation ; 
the  Jews  being  as  effectually  separated  from  all  their 
neighbours  when  most  of  them  used  the  rite  of  circum^ 
cisio7ij  as  when  these  Jews  practised  it  without  a  rival. 
And  the  reasbn  is  this,  Circumcision  was  not  given 
to  Abraham  and  to  his  race  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and 
separation  from  all  other  people,  but,  what  its  constant 
use  made  it  only  fit  for,  a  standing  memorial  of  the  co- 
venant between  God  and  Abraham.  And  ye,^hall  cir^ 
cumcise  (says  God)  the  flesh  of  your  forcsldn^  and  it 
sAall  be  a 'roKKN  of  the  covenant  between  me  and 
you.  Gen.  xvii.  1 1.  But  though  it  w^as  not  ^ven  as  a 
mark  of  separation,  yet  iteffectu^ly  answered  that  pur- 
pose :  for  it  prcsei'ved  the  memory,  or  was  the  tokeuy  of 
a  covenant,  which  necessarily  kept  theni  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  As  to  the  other  effect 
of  this  diversity  of  the  Jewish  Law,  namely  the  creating 
an.  aversion  to  the  Rites  of  all  other  nations ;  in  this,  the 
learned  writer  hath  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  human 
nature.  For  we  always  find  a  more  inveterate  hatred 
and  aversion,  between  people  of  differing  Religions  where 
several  things  are  alike,  than  where  every  thing  is  dia- 
metrically opposite:  of  which  a  plain  cause  might  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  man,  whose  heart  is  so  much  cor- 
rupted by  his  passions.  So  that  the  retaining  some 
innocent  Egyptian  practices,  all  accompanied  with  their 
provisional  opposites,  would  naturally  make  the  Jews 
more  averse  to  Egypt,  than  if  they  had  differed  in  every 
injdividual  circumstance, 

^        >  His 
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7.  His  last  argument  concludes  thus, — *'  The  cere- 
monies of  the  Jewish  Ritual  were  types  and  shadow's  of 
heavenly  things :  It  is  therefore  highly  improbable  that 
God  should  chuse  the  impious  and  diabolic' Sacra  of 
Egypt,  and  the  mummery  of  Magic  practices,  for  the 
shadows  of  such  holy  and  spiritual  matters  */'  Thus  he 
ends,  as  he  began,  wtth  bard  words  and  soft  arguments. 
No  one  ever  pretended  to  say  that  such  kinds  of  practices 
were  suffered  or  imitated  jn  the  Jewisji  Ritual  All  the 
indulgence  supposed,  is  of  some  harmless  Rite  or  innocent 
Ornament,  such  as  the  lighting  upof  Lamps^  or  wearing 
a  Linen  garment.  And  let  me  ask,  whether  these  things, 
though  done,  as  we  suppose^  in  conformity  to  ah  Egyptian 
practice,  were  more  unfit  to  be  made  a  type  or  shadow 
of  heavenly  things,  than  the  erection  o/(7w  altar  without 
steps ;  done,  as  they  will  allow,  in  direct  opposition  to 
Pagan  practice.  But  it  will  be  shewn  under  the  next 
head,  that  the  supposition  that  the  Jewish  Ritual  was 
framed,  partly  in  compliance  to  the  people's  prejudices, 
and  partly  in  opposition  to  idolatrous  superstitions,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  typical  of  a  fiiture  Dispensation,  tends 
greatly  to  raise  and  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  divine 
Wisdom. 

But  it  is  strange,  that  such  a  wTiter  as  WiTsius 
(whatever  wc  may  think  of  the  admirers  of  his  argument) 
sh9uld  not  see,  that  the  character  given  of  the  rituaj. 
LAW  by  God  himself  did  not  imply  that  it  had  a  mixture 
at  least  of  no  better  stuff' than  Egyptian  and  other*  Pagaq 
practices. 

God,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  upbraiding  the  Is- 
raelites with  their  perversity  and  disobedience,  from  the 
time  of  their  going  out  of  Egypt  to  their  entrance  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  speaks  to  them  in  this  manner. — 

Ver.  1.  **  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seventli  year, 
"  in  the  fifth  month,  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  that 
"  certain  of  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  inquire  of  the 
"  Lord,  and  sat  before  me. 

*.  Denique  &  faic  casrimoniarum  scopts  fuit,  ut  rtrum  spiritudiwn 
Jigurct  atque  umbra:  essent,  &  exstaret  in  iis  artificiosa  pictura  Christie 
ac  gratise.  per  ipsum  impetrandse — Non  est  autem  probabile,  Deum 
ex  impiis  jElgyptionim  ac  diabolic  is  sac  ris^  ex  veteribus  vanitatibus, 
ex  magicie  artis  imitamentis,  picturas  fecisse  renim  spiritualium 
atc|ue  coelesliuxn*  p,  i^. 
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i.  ^^  'then  cime  the  iVdrd  of  the  Lord  tintb  mfe,  saying, 

j.  '^  Sdtt  bf  man^  ^petik  uHto  the  eHfers  of  tsraei,  and 

'*  sray  utittt  thfeoi^  Thu^saith  the  Lord  God;  Are  ye 

"  cotnt  to  Ihqlilre  of  ifafe  ?  As  I  live,  salth  the  Lotd  God, 

*^  I  tvill  not  be  itiqtrired  of  by  pu. 

4.  "'Wilt  thou  jtfdbe  them,  son  of  man,  wilt  tHbu 
^'  judge  theiti  ?  cdtisfe  tnefal  to  khdw  the  abominations  of 
**  theirfotfaef^; 

5.  '•  And  say  xinib  tiieih,  ThtiSf  sdith  the  Ldrd  God ; 
*^  Iri  the  ddy  v^heti  1  cho^e  Israel,  rfnd  lifted  up  mine 
^*  hjitid  unto  the  seed  of  the  house  of  Jkcob,  dnd  made 
••  tiiyself  fehoWrt  unto  thfem  ih  tke  land  of  Egypt,  ^hen 
'*  i  lifted  u^  minfe  hand  into  tliem,  saying;  I  am  the 
«  lordybtli^GH 

6.  '^  Iti  thediy  that  t  lifted  up  mine  hanrd  unto  them, 
*^  t6  bf  ihg  them  forth  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  into  a  land 
^'  that  I  h^d  espied  for  them,  flowing  v^itifi  milk  and 
^^  hoitej^,  which  is  the  gloiry  of  aft  lands : 

7.  *^  Then  said  1  unto  them,  Cast  yfe  a^Vriy  evefyman 
**  the  abirfhinatfotis  of  hii  eyes',  tcad  defilte  nbt  your- 
^^  Seives  whh  the  idofe  of  Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord  your 
•^  God. 

8.  "  But  they  rebelled  against  me,  and  wOuJd  faot 
^\  he^rkfen'  ilnto  tifie :  they  did  not  evky  man  cast  d^ay 
*^  the  abomfhdtion^  of  thefr  eyes,  neither  did  they  for- 
^'  sake  the  idols  6i  tj^pt:  ihtti  l  satd^  I  will  potit^  out 
**  my  f\ify  u^oh  them,  to  aitcomplikh  my  anger  ^gdinst 
«^  th^i;  in  thfe  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

9.  "  But  I  wrought  for  my  name's  sake,  that  it  shoiild 
**  not  be  ^bllut^d  before  the  heathe^;  aniens  \<^ht)mt^ey 
•'  Mfere,  in  \ihos^  sight  I  made  liiyself  known  unto 
**  them.    Hi  bringing  tlb^m  fbrth  out  of  th^  land  of 

•*'  Egyiit. 

10.  **  Wfeefbre  r  Ca^ised  llh6rti  to  go  foilii  out  of 
*^  Ai^  Ikhtf  of  Egypt)  and  brought  them  into  the  %vil- 
*'  dferrieis. 

11."  And  I  gave  them  my  statutJes,  dnd  shewed  fliem 
^r  my  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shfeU  ev€n  live 
**  in  thfem.  ^ 

j2y  "  Moreover  also,  I  gave  tHem  my  sabbath^  to 
*^  be  a  aaign  betw^n  me  and  them,  that  they  mi^t  know 
**  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  thefe' 
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13.  "  But  !tl^  hiQujse  of  Isriid  rebeljj^  ^?iiii3t  W  ^ 
"  the  wilderness  j  they  walked  ^at  ^a  my  st^tiu^qs,  jgind 
"  they  despised  my  judgments,  which  if  a  npiaD  do,  he 
"  sb^l  even  live  in  them;  and  my  sabbaths  they  gr^efttly 
**  polluted:  then  1  said,  I  wpuld  ppur  out  my.fpfyi^on 
" -them  inthewijderne^  to  cop^umetherp. 

14.  "But  I  wrpugh|j:  tor  i^ay  wme^s  ^^  t^^^j  .it 
'^  shpuld.iipt  be  pqllut^d  b^foye  tl^e  heathen,  w  whose 
**  sight  i  b^o^ght  theim  ou^t. 

l^\  "  Yet  abp  I  lifted  up  my  band  ui^to  tjiep^.  ip»the 
"  wilderness,  .that  I  would  npi  bri^g  tbem  inlto  the  lai^d 
''  which  I  ha4  give^  th?m,  flowiiig  with  milk, and  hpp§y„ 
"  which  i^t;he. glpry. of  all  lands.; 

46.  "Because  t^iey  despigied  my  judgin^jljs,  ^fld 
"  walked  not  in  my  aitalwl^js,  but  polluted  my  8i^bb^J;h§: 
**  for  their  heart  went  after  thpi^  idoL?. 

ay."  Nevertheless,  mine  ^ye  spared  ,thea;i  fropj.  dft- 
**  i^troying  ttjeip,  neither  did  I  make  an  .^pd  of  t^gm  in 
"  the  wilderness. 

13.  "  But  I  said  unto  their,  chijdjren  in  tlie  wildfiropss, 
"  Walk  ye  aot  in  the  statutes  of  yoqr  father^,  neithfp:* 
"  Qbserve  their  judgments,  nor  defile  yaursclvQs  \yitb 
**  their  idols. 

19.  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God ;  walk  in.  my  ^^fijte^, 
"  and  keep  my  judgments,  and  do  th^m ; 

zo.  "  And  hallow  my  sabb?iths  ;  and  they  shall  I^e  ji 
**  sjgn  between  me  and  you,  that  ye  may  knowitljfif  J 
'*  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

flti.  *'  Notwithstanding  the  children  reheVed  ^g^injt 
*^  me  :  they  walked  not  m.ip)r  stetutes^  withjer  J^^^t^y 
^*  judgments  to  do  them,  which  if  a  man  do,  be  ^b^U 
"  even  Ijve  in  them;  tliey  pollptf^d  my  ^bb^th^:  .^hen 
/*  I  said,  I  would  pour  out  my  fury  uppn  th^jp,  .tp/#g- 
"  ,coi;qpUsh  my  aqger  ag^nst  them  in. the  wildern^s^. 

32.  .Npverthelpss,  I  withdrew  mmei^jid,  ^i;! 'WGo.yg{jt 
"  for  lay  name's  sake,  that  it  sboMid  npt. he  .polluted  ;}p 
"the  sjgHt.of  the  heatbep,  in  wbqse.§jgl)t,I  fcrp^t 
**  them  forth. 

J23.  'M  lifted  ijp  mine  hand  unto  them  .^^o  ip  .^ 
"  wildepiea?,  that  I  would  scatter  th^ni  .^i^Qg.  t^ 
**  Jbeathcn,  and  disperse  lh?m  through  tt^e.  coi<iptri^j 

24.  **  Because  ttiey.bac|  apt  ei^ejcuted.  my  judgments, 
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*^  but  had  despised  my  statutes,  and  had  polluted  my 
*^  sabbaths,  and  their  eyes  were  after  their  fathers  idols. 

25.  "  Wherefore  I  gave  them  also  statutes^ 

**    THAT  WERE  NOT   GOOD,    AND   JUDGMENTS    WHERE- 
"    BY  THEY  SHOULD  NOT  LIVE  ; 

26.  "  And  I  polluted  them  in  their  own  gifts,  in  that 
**  they  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire  all  that  openeth 

""  the  womb,  that  I  might  make  them  desolate,  to  the 
*^  end  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  *." 

Could  the  Prophet  have  possibly  given  a  ptainer  or 
more  graphical  description  .of  the  character  and  genius 
of  the  RITUAL  LAW,  than  in  those  last  words?  Yet  to 
suit  it  to  thjBologic  purposes,  System-makers  have  en- 
deavoured, in  their  usual  manner,  to  interpret  it  azcaj/^ 
as  iFit  only  signified  God's  suffering  the  Israelites  to  faft 
into  idolatry.  Now  if  it  were  not  indulged  to  these  men 
to'  make  use  of  any  arms  they  can  catch  hold  of,  one 
should  be  a  little  scandalized  to  find  that  they  had  bor- 
rowed this  forced  interpretation  from  the  Rabbins;  who 
holding  their  I^w  to  be  perfect,  and  of  eternal  obliga- 
tion, were  indeed  much  concerned  to  remove  this  op- 
probrium from  it.  Kimchi  is  recorded  for  his  dexterity 
in  giving  it  this  meaning :  though  done  >yith  much  more 
caution  than  the  Christian  writers  who  txlok  it  from  him. 
He  supposed  that  the  stattites  ?7ot  good  were  the  Tri- 
butes imposed  on  the  Israelites  while  in  subjection  to 
their  Pagan  neighbours.  And  this  lakes  off  something 
fi-om  the  unnatural  violence  of  the  expression,  of 
GIVING  STATUTES,  whcu  uudcrstood  only  to  signify 
the  permission  of  abusing  their  firee-will,  uhen  tliey  fell 
into  idolatry. 

Now,  because  the  right  explanation  and  proper  in-, 
fwcement  of  this  famous  passage  will,  besides  its  use  in 
the  present  argument,  serve  for  many  considerable  pur- 
t)oses,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  it  may  not  be  lime 
mispent  to  expose  this  spurious  pilfered  interpretation. 
And,  as  the  last  inforcer  of  it,  and  the  most  satisfied 
with  his  exploit,,  the  late  Author,  of  the  Connections  be-- 
tween  Sacred  and  Frofmxe  History ^  takes  the  honour  of 
it  \6  himself,  I  shall  examine  his  reasoning  at  large. 

Dr.  Spencer,  and  (I  suppose)  every  capable  judge 
*  Chap.  XX.  ver.  1 — a6,  inclusive. 

.Googl^fore 
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before  him,  understood  th6  statutes  and  jtcd^ments  in 
the  eleventh  verse,  to  signify  the  moral  law;  and  th^ 
statutes  and  judgments  in  the  twenty-fifth  verse,  to  sig- 
nify the  RITUAL.  But  Dr.  Shuckford,  who  always 
takes  a  singular  pleasure' in  carping  aif  that  faithful  Ser- 
vant of  Common-sense,  directs  the  defence  of  his  bor- 
rowed novelty,,  against  the  great  Author  of  the  'Reasons 
of  the  Ritual  Law,  in  the  following  manner— *^*  The 
persons  spoken  of,  who  had  ih^  statutes  given  to  them, 
which  were  not  goody  were  not  that  generation  .of  mm 
to  whom  the  whole  Law  was  given,  but  their  childreh 
or  posterity.  To  this  posterity,  God  made  no  additions 
to  his  laws ;  the  whole  being  completed  in  th6  time  df 
their  forefathers.  Therefore  all  he  gave  to  them  of 
statutes  not  good  v;dis  the  per:mission  of  falling  into  the 
Pagan  idolatries  round  about  *."  This,  I  believe,  his 
followers  will  confess  to  be  his  argument,  though  repre- 
sented in  fewer  words,  yet  With  greater  forcfe :  for  a  per- 
plexed combination  of  needless  repetitions,  which  fill 
two  or  three  large  pages,  hav6  much  weakened  and  ob- 
scured his  reasoning. 

However,  it  concludes  in  these  very  terms  :  "  And 
*^  thus  it  must  be  undeniably  plain,  that  the  Prophet 
"  could  not,  by  the  statutes  not  goody  mean  any  part 
"  of  the  Ritual  law:  for  the  whole  Law  was  giventfo' 
'*  the  fathers  of  those  whom  the  Prophet  now  speaks 
"  of;  but  these  statutes  were  not  given  to  the  fathers, 
"  but  to  the  descendants.  If  we  go  on,  and  compare 
"  the  narrative  of  the  Prophet  with  the  history  of 
"  the  Israelites,  we  shall  see  further,  that  the  std- 
"  tutes  and  Judgments  not  good  are  so  far  froni  being 
**  any  part  of  Moses's  law,  that  they  were  not  given 
**  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  Judges  f;"  i-e.  the  Is-  ^ 
raefites  then  fell  into  the  idolatries,  here  called  (as  this 
learned  interpreter  will  have  it)  statutes  and  Judgments 

GIVEN.  • 

*  And  now,  to  canvass  a  little  this  decisive  argument — 
Thus  (says  he)  it  must  be  undeniably  plain — T%us!  thit 
is.  Grant  him  his  premisses,  and  the  conclusion  follows. 
Without  doubt.  But  the  whole  context  shews  that  his 
premisses  are  false.  '       •  . 

*  Con.  v.  p.  159— i6t.  '  t  I^i<^*  P*  1^1-   ^    '  •  ' 
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First  then  let  it  |ie  obaeiryeti,  ^l^^t  the  occ^n  (rf  tbe 
Pifojptecy,  w  tl)e  x^h  qhapter  pf  ^2;eki4,  m'^  tji^^f— 
The  Je^s,  by  ceatwn  Pf  their  .el^rs,  h?,(^  #3  w^s  usu^I 
10  thieir  di6t^es9e^,  r^cojirse  |o  the  GcxJ  of  ^jsa^el  ^r  4i- 
^ectio^  W  .assisjteace  [vj^'r.  i^]  .Qi>  thi$  w^e  ^re  'yor 
fqrjiped  [vpn  3-]  th^vt  tlje  iiKQjrd  pf  d;iJ?  Lord  earn?  tp 
.^i^kjd^hifldinghhn^tdl  th^^eEW^^^  tha,t  Gpjp  w^ 
^i)0j;  be  inawqd.of  hy  thps^  ?  i^r  that  Jljeir  QQi:rtimNf4  ^^' 
b^li99?,  frpw  their  cp^ing  oiijt.p^  Egyjpit,  ^p  Jlj^.tipw, 
^d  ippdp  ,-thep?  up^'.QCthy  pi  hi?  .P^rpi^  .^4.  RWt^p- 
,tjiQn.  Thejr  ifipjat^ie^  are  then  ^req^pitul^lj^d,  fti^cj.  di- 
yvjed  into  thr^ie  ;ixerV5d5.  The  fw^t*  frppa  Qpi)> 
fliesaagp  to  theiri.  while  in.  E^jjpt,  tp,  thjeir.eiitran9t;rn)tp 
the  pKpaMsed.land— T'^ifty  sffkktfif  Lqj;fl  God,  lu  thp 
Jay  mhefi  I  chose  I^rq^ly  Q^^d  lifhd  if>p  vjjxie  hand  ^ttio 
fhe  sped  of  Jficoh^  and  made  myself  knqmn  ujitQ  tff^i^ 
the  IcjLnd  of  Egypt,  &c.  and  so  pn,  frpfla  the  fifth  to  tbp 
tw,enty-sixth  verse  ipx;lpsjyely..  Thp  sj&gonj?  pprjiod 
cpnJiains  .all  the  time  from  their  Ij^iijg  po^^?3iQn  qf  ^ 
lai?4,  pf  CwsLftn,,  tp  th^ir  presgj^it  condition  n^hefl  this 
prophecy  w  as  deUvered — Therefore^  spn  of'  man^  fpeok 
y/rtto  4he  hQU^e  of  hmi^lj  a\id  iay.Mnto.thim,  Tl^^^th 
,the  JjordQod^  Y^t  m  this  yqiir  f Athens  hOsVe  blaspl^efned 
me,  ifi  thQf  th^y  have  committed  a,  trespfssagam^t  me. 
Fqr  w;h|:n  I  had  bp.qupht  the^i  .into  the  .land, 
far  the  which  I  lifted  up  mine,  fignd  ta^iv^  it  tOrif^em, 

th^,th(jf^(fw  e^eny  k^sh^^^i^f^^' ^^  ^">  froip.the 
tWi^Rty^sevSPth  .to  the  tbirty-si^cp^d  y^se  11191  u$i>«ely. 
Th?  .TjEf^D  ppripd  .cop^c^rns  the  iniqHitie§i  apd,tlie,  <?oo- 
sequfiijt  pqiushipjsnt  pf  the  pr^ent  g^per^jtipq,  ,\vbiGh 
h?4;^cxw,appjifid  tohi^n  in  thieir  distres§^ — 4s  I  Urn, 
safth  tth^  XQVdGod,  £^rely  with  a  mgfi^ty  hflnd,  and 
yjijith.fi  ^frjetdhfd-oiif,  prrn^  md  wfh.fwy  pfmrefi  Qut^ 
WjiLL  li^^i^  oy^R  You^  &c.  Apd-^Ws  ^9  the  sifbJ9(;t 
prwlwf  we  jfjpd  hetyv^een  the  thk^yrthird  apd  the  fprty- 
fourth  verse,  inclusively. 

This  short,  h.ut  eji^i  ^aly^p  pf  tfee  P^c^ph/ffij,  is 
JW9revthpP  sufficient' to  overturn  l}r..Shupl^fojrd*s,sy^ip, 
Jfe\i0^d,.Qn .PL  distinction  bfit>Viq€©  the  fa^h^rs ^^j(\^  tfee 
,Qhil^J3(ipn)n  the  ..gghtpepth  ver^?,:  (which  Jis  ?^'jjl,h*a.t^e 
first  period)  as  if  the  fathers  related,J^\vYbat;.h!3tgppft^ 
in  the  w,ilderngS3,  fuid  the  cfnldvf^r  t^.i^^a^t  happened 

^        T  under 
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hfkler  the  judges ;  whereas  commGh  sense  is  safficient  to 
jiOfiviBce  US;  thiat  ftie  wlwle  is  confined  to  the  two'  giene- 
tattoas,  between  the  exodus  from  Egypt  aAd  the  entrance 
iiita  CaAaan. 

Biit  tht  coriftitatioh  of  a  fboFrsh  system,  dishonourable 
indeed  tb'  Seriptur^,  is  tjite  least  of  my  concern.  Such' 
thinj^s  ^Vill  rfie  of  themselves.  My  point,  in  delivering 
the  <rutiis'  of  Go i?  as  they  lie  in  his  Word.,  i&  to  iHus- 
.  trate  thie  amaan<»  wisdom  of  that  Dispensation  to  which 
l!hey  belong.  Let  me  observe  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
much  greater  morpent,,  that  this  jlistihction,  which  the 
text  hath  made  between  the  fatiters  and  the  chpl- 
DitfiNf,  in  the  first.  f>criod,  during  tlieir  abode  in  the 
Wilderness,  affords  us  a  very  rabble  .instance  of  Ihatdt- 
yitte  mercy  which  extends  to  thfnxsands^. 

The  Rpophet  thus  represehtsr  the  fat:;t.  ,,Wbeii  God 
brought  his  chosen  p6ople  Qut  of  Egypt,  M  g{tc6  fhen^ 
h^is  statutes,  and  shewed' them  his  jndgm(^nUj  which  y^d^ 
man  do,^  he  sftqlt  Hve  in  fhern.  MQreotet  aho,  he  gax^ 
tkent  his  saibath^y  to  be  a  sign  belideefi  him  and  ihem*\ 
That  is,  he  gave  them  the  tndrcd^  \m  of  the  Decalogue^ 
in  which*  thei^  was  one  pbsitit/e  institution  f,  and  n(i  > 
more ;  but  this  one,  absolutely  n<5cessary  as  the  token  of 
a  c&ctnant^  to  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  it,  and,  by 
tliat  means,  fb,preSerVe  them  a  select  people,  unmixed 
^tii  tiie  nations.  .What  follow^ed  so  graciousi  andge- 
nerdus  a  di^peRsation  to  the  house  of  Israel.?  .Why; 
they  febelM  against  him  in  the  wilderness;  they  xvalkcd 
nofinhisrstatuteSy  and  thi£!y  despised  his  judgments,  and 
his  Sabbaths  they  grmtly  poHutedX^  On  which,  he 
threatened  to  pour  out  his  fury  upon  them  in  the  wilder^ 
itcs%  and  consume  them\\.  But,  in  regard  to  his  owrl 
glory,  lest  the  Heathen,  before  whom  he  brought  them 
out  of  Egypt,  should  blaspheme,  he  thought  fit  to^pare 
tticm'^.  Yet  so  far  punished  that  generation,  as  never 
to  suffer  tHem  to  come  into  tiie  land  of  Canaan**.  Their 
children  he  sjiarcd,  that  the  race  might  not  be  consumed 
as  he  had  ffrsl  threatened  ft-  And  hopihg  better  things 
of  tiiem  tiian  of  their  Fathers;  he  said  to  them  in  the 
midimes9y  IVcdk  ye  not  in  the  statutes  of  your  fathe)% 


*  Ekek;  x'x.  1 1,  i«i. 

+  Th«  Sabbath. 

X  Ver.  13.      jl  Ver.  16. 

f  Ver.  14. 
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jfieither  observe  their  judgments^  nor  de/iie  yourselves 
mth  their  idols.     JValk  in  my  statutes^  and  keep  mg 
j^udgmcnts^  and  do  them ;  and  hallow  my  Sabbaths ;  and 
they  shall  be  a  sign  between  me  and  you*.     Here  we 
gee,  the  Children,   or  iminediate  progeny,  were  again 
pflfered,  .  as  their  sole  rule  of  government,  what  had 
been  given  to,  and  had  been  violated  by  their  Fathers ; 
namely,  the  moral  law  of  the  Decalogue,  and  the  posi- 
tive institution   of  the   Sabbath.     Well,   and  bow  did 
they  behave  themselves  on  this  occasion?    Just  as  their 
fathers  had  done  before  them— Notwithstanding   [the 
repetition  of  this  otFcred   grace]  the  Children}  rebelled 
ggainst  me,  they  walked  not  in  my  statutes^  they  pol^ 
luted  my  Sabbaths^.  —  What  followed?    The  same 
denunciation  which   had  hung  over  the  Fathers,  utter 
^GsXmciion  in  the  wilderness  %,     However,  mercy  again 
prevails  over  judgment;  and  the  same  reason  for  which 
he  spared  their  Fathers,  inclines  him  to  spare  them ;  lest 
his  name  should  be  polluted  in  the  sight  of  the  h^a* 
then  Ij.     However  due  punishment  attended  their  trans- 
gressions, as  it  had  done  their  Fathers'.     Their  Fatliers 
left  their  bones  in  the  wilderness :  but  this  perverse  race 
•being  pardoned,  as  a  People,  and  still  possessed  of  the 
privilege  of  a  select  and  chosen  Nation,  were  neither  to 
be  scattered  amongst  the  Heathen,  nor  to  be  confined 
for  ever  in  tlie  wilderness :    Almighty  Wisdom  tlierefore 
ordained  that  their  punislimeut  should  b^  such,  as  should 
continue  them,   even  against  their  Wills,  a  separated 
race,  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,     What  this 
punishment  was,    the   following  words   declare; — Be- 
cause they  had  fiot  executed  my  judgmentSy  bat  had 
^espised  my  statutes^  and  had  polluted  my  Sabbat  hs,  and 
fheir  eyes  wtre  after  their  jathers  idpls.      Wherefore 

I  GAVE  Til  EM  ALSO  STATUTES  THAT  WERE  NOT  GOOD| 
>VND  JUDGMENTS  WHEttEBr  THEY  SUOULD  NOT  LIVE^, 

.That  is,  because  they  had  violated  my  fxust  system  of 
laws,  the  Decalogue,  I  added  to  them  [I  gave  thkm 
ALSO,  words  which  imply  tbe  giving  as  a  supplement] 
my  3ECOND  system,  the  ritual  law;  very  aptly  cha- 
racterized (when  set  in  opposition  to  the  moral  law) 

•  Ver.  18,  19,  20.  t  Ver.  ai.  J  Ver.  ai, 

H  Ver.  1%.  f  Ver.  24,  i5» 
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•by  statute  that  ^^ert  riot  good,  and  bj/ judgments  where^ 
i>^  they  should  not  live. 

:  Wimt  is' here'  observed,;  opens  to  us  the  admirable 
reason$.  0f  both  pupishments,:  and  why  there  was  a  for^- 
Jbearajace,  or  a  second  trial,  before  the  yoke  of  Ordinances 
Avas  imposed.  For  we  must  iiever  forget,  that  the  God 
of  Israel  transacted  with  hib  people  according  to  tlie  mode 
of  hunjan. Governors.  Let  this  be  kept  in  mind,  and  we 
$hall  see  the  admirable  progress  of,  the  Dispensation^ 
God  bro'nght  the  Fathers  put  of  Egypt,  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  lie  gave  them  the 
iiORAL  LAW  to  distinguiih  them  for  the  worshippers  of 
the  true  God :  And  he  gave  them  the  positive  Law 
c(  tlie  Sabbath  to  distinguish  them  for  God's  peculiar 
.people.  These  Fathci^s  proving  perverse  and  rebellious, 
ihcir  punishment  was  death  in  the  \\  ilderness,  and  ex- 
clusion from  that  gQod  iand  which  was  reserved  for  their 
Children.  But  then  these  Children,  in  that  very  Wilder- 
ness, the  sceoie  of  tlieir  Fathers'  crime  and  calauiity,  fell 
into  the  same  transgresvsiohs.  Wliat  was  now  to  be  done? 
Jt  wa$  plain,  so  inveterate  an  evil  could  be  only  checked 
or  subdued  by  the  curb  of  some  severe  Institution.  A 
severe .  Institution  was  prepared  ;  and  tlie  ritual  Law 
-was  established.  For  the  first  offence,  the  punishment 
,waj5  persmml :  but  when  a  repetition  shawed  it  to  be  in^* 
bred,  and,  like  the  Leprosy,  sticking  to  the  whole  race, 
the  punishment  was  properly  changed  to  nationaL 

How  clear,  how  cc/herent,  is  every  thing,  as  here  ex- 
plained !  IIow  consonant  to  reason  !  How  full  of  divine 
-wisdom!  Yet,  in  defiance  of  Scripture  and  Common 
^ense  (which, have  a  closer  connexion  than  the  Enemies 
of  religion  suspect,  or  than  the  common  advocates  of  it 
-dare  venture  to  maintain)  comes  a  Doctor,  and  tells  us, 
th^t  these  Children  in  the  IVilderncss  oi  the  time  of 
Moses,  were  Children  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges ;  and  that  the  statutes  given  w  hich  were  not 
'good,  were  Pagan  idolatries,  not  give^i,  but  suffered  \ 
indeed  not  suffered  \  because  severely,  andahnost  always 
immediatiely  punished. 

What  mMe4  our  Doctor  (whose  Conne.^ions^  by  wliat 
3wre.  have  seen,  appear  to  be  little  better  than  a  chain  of 
tryors^  seem*  to  have  been,  this.  The  lliiual  law  was 
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given  during  the  Hfe  of  tbe  Fatfiersi  and  soon  after 
their  transgression  mentioned  in  the  i.tth  Vwi<*  of  this 
Prophiecy.  So  He '  could  not  conceive  how  tli€  P«>phet 
should  mean  that  this  Law  was  given  to  the  CkHdr^m 
But  he  did  not  consider,  that  the  pt'oper  piinishiFient  ctf 
the  Fathers  was  extinction  in  the  witdemess :  the  propef 
puni^nent  of  the  Ckitdrenj  who  were  reserved  to 
possess  t4ie  holy  land,  was  the  infliction  of  the  Rit'uAJt 

'  The  Doctor,  how^ever,  notwithstanding  all '  hia  com- 
jDlacencyin  this  his  adopted  system,- yet  appears  conscious 
of  its  want  of  streits^h;  for  he  owns  that  an  objectioa 
may  be  made  to  it  from  the  followiug  w^oikfeof  the  Pro* 
phecy — Brut  I  said  unto  their  children  ik  the  w^il- 
f)ERN£ss,  JValk  ye  not  in  the  statutes  qfifour  Fatkers^^ 
ivalk'in  my  statutes — a)td  hallixw  my  Sktddath'*.  Arid 
aji^ain,  of  these  Children— then  I  said  I  would  pour  otU 
'my  fury  upon  them  to  acemnplish  mine  migef*  against 
them  IN  THii  WILDERNESS  -f*  And  again,^— /  l^d 
up  my  hand  unto  them  also  in  the  wiLDERisyEss  J.. 
*'  Here  (says  the  learned  Doctor)  tlie  prophet  may 
^^  SE«M  TO  HINT,  that  God's  anger  against  the  Chil- 
**  dren  was  while  they  were  in  thexvitdemessy  p.  169. 
May  seem  to  hint!  The  Doctor  must  be  imoiode*- 
rately  fond  of  preciise  expression,  when  he  esteems  tiii*^ 
to  be  no  more  than  ^ihint  or  doubtful  intimation. 

But  Moses  having  omitted  to  tell  us,  that  tbesfei 
Children  did  indeed  play  these  pranks  in  the  Wilder- 
fiess^  he  will  not  take  a  later  Prophet's  word  for  k.  jh 
Moses  (says  the  Doctor)  wrote  before  Ezekiel  prophe- 
sjed;  his  prophecy  could  not  alter  Jacts.  It  will  ht 
more  than   the  Doctor    deserves,   if  the   Freethinker 

.  neglects  to  reply,  that  both  the  Prophet  and  tlie  Doctor 
here  seem  to  kiiit ;  the  former,  that  God's  ang^r  ifgahi^ 
the  Children  was  while  they  were  in  thewilderne^ss;  tlie 
latter,  that  Moses  and  Ezekiel  contradict  one  ^niG>fher. 
Biit  to  let  this  pass. — Prophecy^  he  saysj  could  not^ltet 

facts ;  by  whicih  he  means  that  Prophecy,  any  mote  than 
the  author  of  Propliecy,  could  not  make  that  to  be  un- 

*  tione  which  was  already  done.     Who  ever  IbougM:  it 
could?     But  might  not   Ezekkrs   PiK>|]fhecy  ^plaia 
*  Ver.  18, 19,  20L  f  Ver.  at.  rV«r.  ^^v      -■ 
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incts,  jRod  rdftte  ihena  too,  hiJiWH  a  ferancr  Propliet  had 
pmktodi  HowQWTy  Eaekiel  ig  not  the  o»)y  oi)e  who.inr 
ibrxps  u^  of  this  fax^t.  •  Amqs  upbmuk  tho^e  s<ijourn^r3 
M  Me  ml4(fmess  with  a  9tiU  more  geoeral  a|josUdy>. 
*■  Have  ye  ofiered  ^unto  me  sacrifices  and*  oflferlngs  ly 
**  TR£  wiLptuNKss  forty  years,  O  hoasfi  of  I&r$#l? 
'^  Biit  ye  ha^e  born  the  tab^nade  of  your  Moloch  anci 
*'  Cbkin,yo*ir  imager,  the  Star  of  yo.or  God,  which  y<? 
"  r»ade  to  yourselv^V-  Nowifth^  Israelite  co«V- 
mitted  idoktry  all  the.  tiMie  theys^j^ijifQed  in  the  Wildest 
B€^$,  the  crime  oecesac^ly  indud^  the  €HiLi>aBN  ^it^ 
lite  Fath^. 

The  Doctor's  second  expedient  to  eirade  thedeterv 
imuiate  evidence  4>f  the  text  is  a$  ridiculous  Mthe  iirst  1$ 
«?travagant.  The  t&iit  eays^ — IwUlpwr  osMmyfurjf 
^pon  thdfn  to  ^tficompUsk  mm  mfger- against  them  tH 
THE  wjtLDijuy.Ks«.r— **  These  worda,  in  the  wUdQ^esa, 
'*'■  (says  the  acute  Expositor)  do  not  hint  the  place  ^vhere 
"**  the  4mg€r  was  to  he  accompliekedj  but  raiher  refer  to 
"  mgtryi  aiid  suggest  the  anger  to  be>»  as-if  we  migl< 
'^  alaaost  \say  iii  Jfegli^i,  the.  wiLi>Efi.NESSrAjJOf:R»r 
^.  171.— ^If  the  Doctor's  Rhetoric  is  to  be  enriched  with 
ithi^  new  phrase,  I  think  his  Lc^c  should  not  be  denied  « 
iihe  benetit  of  a  like  acquisition,  o^  whic^h  it  will  have 
4Ve(|umt  use,  and  that  is,  wx'LDl:»^£sa^*H£u^$ONiNC^. 
A^i.  SO  much  for  Uiis  learned  solution. 

ii^iAt  ike  abaiftrdil;y  of  supposing  with  these  .  nien,  thtit 
the;  words,  I^gatve  tkePi  aiso  statuits  that  were  tiot  gmd^ 
and  judgments,  wjiepeb^  they  should  not  ^ivey  mig^it  »ig^ 
mfyj  tlaeir  t^dting  (without  giving)  Baal  and  Jshteroth 
J^op  their  Gods^  (p.  1 63.)  b  best  esjposed  by  tjie  Prophet 
"^himf^f^  a^  his  words  lie  in  the  te?4L  Consider  then  tl^ 
case  of  those  ftebels.  God's  first  iotc^tlQu  (jas  in  tluB 
other  case  of  their  Fathers*  rebellion)  is  represented  tp 
b^  tl)0 :  reoouncing  theen  for  his  peof^le,  and  scattoiiirg 
tb^m  aa)oogst  tl)e  nations.  Tkun  I  $aid  I  would  pour 
Mt  twfjury  upon  them  to  accrnnpli^h  my  anger  agaitUt 
th^m  in,  th^  zvild^v^ss  ^. .  But  his  mercy  prevails-^ 
Nevertheless  J  withdrew  mine  hand^  and  wrought  for 
my^  names sake^  th(ft  it  shmUd not  bepoilnfed  in  the  sighf 
^/the  Hmthmi  in  mkme  ^igkt  I  brought  them  forth  ^. 
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In  these  two  verses,  we  see,  that  the  puriishriwsnt  in* 
terlded,  and  the  mercy  shewn,  are  delivered  in  general ; 
without  the  circumstances  of  the  punishment,  or  the  con* 
ditions  of  the  mercy.  The  tliree  following  verses,  in  the 
mode  of  the  eastern  composition,  M-bich  deliii;hts  in  re- 
petition, infonnj;  us  more  particularly  of  these  eirciim- 
stances,  which  were  dtspersion,  &;c.  and  of  these  coti" 
ditions,  which  were  the  imposition  of  a  Ritval  Law — 
/  lifted  up  rm)  hand  unto  them  also  in  the  mldemess, 
that  I  would  SCATTER  THEM  omongst  the  heathen^  and 
XJispiERSE  THEM  tkrough  the  countries;  because  they 
had  not  e.vecuted  my  judgments^  but  had  despised  my 
statutes,  and  had  polluted  my  Sabbaths]  and  their  eyes 
tvere  after  their  Fathers  idols  *.  Here,  tlie  intendled 
punishment  is  expletined  specifically,  that  is,  with  it« 
circumstances. — Ihe  mercy  follows;  and  the  terms,  on 
which  it  was  bestowed,  are  likewise  explained — Where- 
fore I  gave  thern  also  Statutes  that  were  not  good,  and 
Judgments  'ri>hereby  they  should  not  live  f.  And  now 
the  beji[garly  shifts  of  the  new  interpretation  appear  in 
all  their  nakedness.  Whatever  is  meant  by  statutes  not 
goody  the  end  of  giving  them,  we  see,  uas  to  preserve 
them  a  peculiar  people  to  the  Lord  ;  for  the  punishment 
of  dispersion  was  remitted  to  them.  But  if  by  statutes 
not  good  be  meant  the  permitting  them  to  fall  into  Ido" 
latries,  God  is  absurdly  represented  as  decreeing  an  end 
(the  keeping  his  people  separate) ;  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  means  to  defeat  it :  For  every  lapse  into  ido- 
latry was  a  step  to  tlicir  dispersion  and  utter  consumptiony 
by  absorbing  them  into  the  Nations.  We  must  needs 
conclude  therefore,  that,  by  statutes,  not  good  is 
meant  the  ritual  law,  the  only  means  of  attaining 
that  end  of  mercy,  The  preserving  them  a  separate 
people. 

Who  now  can  chuse  but  smile  to  hear  our  learned  Ex- 
positor quoting  these  words  of  the  book  of  Judges, — 
The  Children  of  Isratl  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lordy  and  followed  other  God^^  of  the  Gods  of  the  people 
that  were  round  about  them^  and  provoked  the  Lord  to 
angeVy  and  served  Baal  and  Ashteroth ;}; ;  and  then 
gravely  adding,rr-'*  So  that  here  the  scene  opem  whigh 

♦  Ver.  53,  24.        t  V4>r«  25.        J  Cap;  ii.  vtt.  1 1^  id,  1 3. 
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'**  Ezekiel  alludes  to ;  and  accordingly,  what  Ezeklj^l 
*'  nientions  as  the  punishment  of  these  wickednesses  began 
'*  now  to  come  upon  them."  p.  163. 

However,  it  must  be  owned,  that  if  words  alone  coulli  . 
shake  the  solidity  of  the  interpretation  1  have  here  givert, 
these  which  immediately  follow  the  contested  passage  6f 
statutes  not  goody  would  be  enough  to  alarm  m-^Arid 
'I polluted  them  (says  the  text)  ///  their  own  gifts,  in  thdt 
they  earned  to  Jfoss  through  the  fire  all  that  openeth  the 
womb,  that  I  might  make  them  desolate^  to  the  end  thdt 
they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  *.  The  commoh 
interpretation  of  wbich  is  this :  "  I  permitted  them  to  fall 
'*  into  that  wicked  inhumanity,  whereby  they  were  pol- 
*'  luted  and  contaminated,  in  making  their  Children  to 
**  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  in  order  to  root  thenfi 
*'  out  and  utterly  to  destroy  them.'* 

Dr.  Spencer  (who  follows  the  general  sense  of  the  pro- 
phesy which  I  have  here  explained  and  supported)  ap- 
peared but  too  sensible  liow  much  this  text  stood  in  his 
Avay.  He  endeavours  therefore  to  shew,  that  **itrelatek 
***  to  God's  rejecting  the  first-born  of  the  Israelites  fi-om 
"  the  priesthood,  and  appointing  the  tribe  of  Levi  t6 
^'  the  sacred  office  in  their  stead:"  and  that,  thereforcf, 
the  verse  should  be  rendered  thus,  /  pronounced  them 
polluted  in  their  gifts  [i.  e.  unfit  to  offer  me  any  oblation], 
in  that  I  passed  by  all  that  openeth  the  womb  [i.  e.  the 
first-bom]  in  order  to  humble  them,  that  they  might  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  And  this  rendering  may  be  thfe 
right,  for  any  thing  Dr.  Shuckford  has  to  oppose  to  thfe 
contrary  (pp.  168,  169);  the  main  of  which  is,  what 
has  been  already  confuted,  (or  rather,  what  the  very 
terms,  in  which  the  assertion  is  advanced,  do  themselveli 
confute)  namely,  that  the  Children  in  the  zvildcrness  were 
not  the  immediate  issue  of  those  who  died  in  the  xvilder'" 
nesSy  but  a  remote  posterity.  As  for  his  Hebrew  criti- 
cism, that  the  word  maas,  and  not  iiaboTy  would 
probably  have  been  used  by  the  Prophet,  if  rejecting 
from  the  priesthood  had  been  the  sense  intended  by  hiai, 
(p.  160)  this  is  the  slenderest  of  all  reasoning,  even 
though  it  had  been  applied  to  a  Rhetorician  by  profession, 
and  in  a  language  very  copious*  and  perfectly  well  under- 

'■  .  '  •  "     •  Ver.  2^;      -   ■   ■•    •  •       * 
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stood :  How  evanid  is  it  therefore  wheo  apjpUed  to  a 
'  t'ropbet  under  the  impulse  of  inspiration,  /gind  speaking 
in  the  most  scanty  of  all  languajjes  ;  the  small  knowledge 
pf  which  is  to  be  got  from  one  siogfc  volume  of  no  Urg^ 
])\)\k,  ^nd  convejejd  in  a  mode  of  ^ritihg  subject  io  per- 
petual equivocations  ajad  ambiguities  1  From  the  mischief 
of  which,  -  God  in  his  good  providence  preserved  us '  by 
the  Septuagfut  Translation,  made  while  the  Hebrew  was 
^  living  laiDguage^  and  afterw^ards  authenticated  by 
the  recognition  of  the  inspired  writers  of  Ibp  N|gw  Tes.- 
tanieqt 

However,  the  truth  is,  that  this  expl^maubn  of  thp 
learned  Spencer  must  appear  forced,  even  though  we 
had  no  better  to  oppose  to  it :  But  when  there  is  £t  belter 
at  hand,,  wliich  not  only  takes  off  all  tjie  comitenanee 
which  this  26th  verse  aflEbrds  to  Dr.  Shuckford's  interpre- 
tatipn  of  statutes  not  good,  but  so  exactly  quadrates  with 
the  sense  here  given,  that  it  complete^  and  perfects  the 
B^rrative,  we  shall  be  no  longjer  frighted  with  its  formi- 
dable look. 

To  understand  then  what  it  ainis  at,  we  must  coqsider 
the  context/ as  it  has  been  explained  above.  The  21st 
imd  22d  verses  (it  hath  been  shewn)  contain  God's  pur- 
poses oi  judgment  and  of  merctf  in  general.  The  igd, 
124th,  and  25th,  explain  in  what  the  intended  jW^we?^^ 
WQuld  h^ve  consisted,  and  how  the  prevailing  merctf 
was  qualified.  The  Israelites  were  to  be  pardoned ;  but 
to  be  kept  under,  by  the  yoke  of  a  ritual  Law,  deigciibed 
only  in  general  by  the  iille  of  stat^tes  not  good.  The 
a6th  verse  opens  the  matter  still  further,  and  explain^ 
the  nature  and  genius  of  that  yoke,  together  with  its 
effects,  botb  Salutary  and  baleful.  The  sah(tary/a$  ^ 
was  a  barrier  to  idolatry,  the  most^eno^mo^s  species  of 
M'hich  was  that  of  causing  their  children  iQ  pa&s  tht^ough 
thejirc  to  Moloch  i  the  baleful^  as  it  brought  on  their 
desolation  when  they  became  deprived  of  the  Temple- 
worship^  But  to  b^  more  particular— /  )&o//wjrec/ Me/^r 
in  their  own  gifts.  By  gift^  I  urtdei'stund  that  .ho*nage 
(universally  expressed,  in  the  ancient  world,  by  Kites 
ofsacritice)  which  a^  People  owed  to  their  God.  And 
bow  were  these  gifts  polluted  ?  J^y  ^  multifai^i^ 
Ritual,  which,  b^ing  opposed  to  'the  idulfiltri^  of  the 
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Nations,  was  prescr&eid  ki  refereoce  jto  thoee  i^^tries; 
and,  consequently,  was  incumbei:ed  uith  a  tbous^nd  Ce^ 
renionk$9  respecting  the  choite  of  the  anitnal ;  tUt 
qualities  and  puriiicatipns  of  the  Sacriiicers ;  and  the 
xlirectjon  and  efficacy  of  eacb  sipecifip  Offem^.  Tbt$ 
aocount  of  thek  pallutiqnt  by  .such  a  Ritual,;  e«:«iCtly/ 
answers  to  the  character  give^^  of  tl^at;  Bitual,  [^hiut^ 
jiot  ^cod,  Sgc.^  Jn  the  text  iri  question..  T^ejx^fettows 
the  reason  of  God's  thus  j9o//itfw^ Mem  in  phdrowngiJU 
.--^in  that  [or,  because  that],  ihey  caiis^  to  pa$^  thfwgk 
the  fire  all  that  ppemf/i  the  ziHrnb-r^.e.  the  poikfting 
llkual  was  ioiposed  as  ^  puni^um^nt  ^q%^  as  weli  89 
BARRIER  TO  their  idolatries;  character]^  uoder  tbift. 
most  enormous  and  horrid  of  Aem  a)l»  the  causing  jof 
their  children  to  pa^^  through  thsjire  to  MQii>ck.  Theii 
follows  the  hunniiiating  circunist^nce  pf  thk  ritufil  yokq, 
—-that  I  might  make  themdewlate^  i.^.  tb^tthey  ^ou)d» 
«ven  from  the  nature  of  that  Ritual,  , be  deprived,  when 
tliey  most  wanted  it,  of  tiie^r  ne^^rest  intenoourse  witii 
their  God  and  Kiiig.  A  r^  $tate  of  ^^^{ttlda»J  To 
underhand  which,  we. are  to  comider^  jtti^i  .ait  the  tiiml^, 
this  Prophesy  was  delivered,  the  J^m,.hj  tlifeir  acGiK^ 
inulated  iniquities,  \y^r^  accQleraMng,  what  donbtless  thie  . 
Prophet  had  th^n  in  bis  ey^  tMr  punishment  of  tbt 
seventy  year^  Ca/ptivity.  N^w,  by  the  p^uJiarCoi*^ 
stituUon.of  liae  ritual  Law^.. their  ReiigM)ii  became^  as  it 
were,  .local;  it  b^qg  upl9,vi^ful  to  .offer  s^crtfiq^  .but  in 
the  tefa'iple  of  Jerusalem  only.  So  "that  when  they,  ^re 
ied  captive  intx)  a  fpr^gn  Janjd,.  the.Qiost  s<4emn  aadies- 
jsentialiritercourge  between  G  tk^tnCihe  tmnfutg: 

andet)emngAi^cflfic^),  w^s  entirely,  cut  off :  .^rtd  thjus^  by  , 
ineaqs  of  the  ritual  i4w,  thpy  virere  e*»pi>a1acplly.r^^ 
to  be  nuule  4^solate. ..  The  verse  concludes, in .  telling  us,  ^ 
fyv  what  erid  this  punishrnenjt^v^s  inflictctd— Mflff  fhi^y 
mglit  hum  that,  I  am .  th^  Ii0r4*     How  wpv^ld .  ;th|s^^pr 
pe^^r  from  the  preibisses?  yerye.videiitly,.    Forjf,  while 
they  were  in  Capiivity,  th^y.  were,  under  .^n  interdict, 
and  their  Reli^^on  in  a  9;tate/of  Suspension,  and  yet  thai: 
|hej  were  to  continue  Qod's  §felect  people  (for  tbe..soppa 
of  the  whole  Prophecy  jjs  to  shew,,  tliat,  notwithstanding 
^il  ^bair  provocations,  G^  stiJl.  wwk^ifor  histuiifies 
sakcQj.  i^^ih  Ul  Qi:der  tfi,kQ  isstfii&d.  to  !thdrt^Beligig% 
,  .[  *  _J_      theyjgle 
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ahey  were  to  he  reinstated' in  their  own  Land:  which 
-work;  Prophecy  al^^ays  describes  as  the  utmost  manifes- 
tation of  God's  poxver.  Their  redemption  from  the 
^^.s;^W/<w  captivity  particiilferiy,  being  frequently  com- 
pared, by  the  Prophets,  toVnditbf  the  Egi/ptian.  Frorfi 
hence  therefore  all  meti  might  knoza  and  collect,  that  the 
God  of  Israel  was  the  Lord. 

This  famous  text  theti,  Ue  see,  may  be  thus  aptly  pa* 
taphrased-~-^wrf  /  polluted  them  in  their  awn  gifts^  in 
that  they  cmi^'ed  to  pass  through  thejire  all  that  optneth 
ihev)omb,  that  I  might  ^^  make  them  desolate^  to  the  end 
thai  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord',  i.e.  ''I 
loaded  the  rdigious  Worstiip  due  to  mc,  as  their  Go^ 
land  Kins,  with  a  number  of  operose  Ceremonies^  to 
ipumsh  their  past,  and  to  oppose  to  their  future,  idokr 
tiies ;  the  most  abominaible  of  m  bich  was  their  making, 
4heir  children  to  pass  through  the  iSre  t6  Moloch  :  And. 
;itirther,  that  I  might  have  the  Ceremonial  I^w  always 
at  hand  as  an  instrument  for  still  more  severe  punish-. 
Kieiits,  when  the  full  measure  of  their  iniquities  should 
bring  them  intd  Captivity  in  a  strange  land,  I  so  con- 
trivi^,  by  the  very  (Constitution  of  their  Religion,  that 
it  should  then  remain  under  an  interdict,  and  all  stated 
lutercourse  be  cut  off  between  me  and  them;  Frona 
which  evil,  would  necessarily  arise  this  'advantage,  an 
X)ccasion  to*  manifest  my  power  to  the  Gentiles,  in 
•bringing  my  People  again,  after  a  due  time  of  penance, 
'into  their  own  land  " 

Here  we  see,  the  text,  thus  expounded,  connects  and 
completes  the  x^  hole  narrative,  concerning  tlie  imposi- 
tion of  the  ritual  Law,  and  its  nature  and  eomequenees, 
from  the  2Jst  to  the  26th  verse  inclusively:  and  opens 
.the  history  of  it  by  due  degrees,  which  tlie  most  just  and 
elegant  compositions  require.  We  are  first  informed  of 
the  threatened  judgment,  and  of  the  prevailing  mercy  in 
-general : — we  are  then  told  the  specific  nature  of  that 
judgment,  and  the  circumstance  attending  the  accorded 
merely; — and  lastly,  the  Prophet  explains  the  nature  and 
genius  of  that  attendant  circumstance }  together  with  its 
•adverse  as  well  as  benignant  effects, 

I  have  now  deprived  the  Connecter  of  all  his  argu^ 
,nients  but  one^  4br  tliis  strange  interpiotatioo  of  ^statutes 
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fjot  good  I  and  that  one  is,  "  That  the  wor»hippprs  of 
Baal  and  Ai^hteroth,  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  the 
slaves  to  Uatutes  not  gcod  in  the  prophet.  Fjsekiel,  havi^ 
iiig .thecoiarnoa name  of  CHiLD&£Ny  mustneeds^  be  tlie 
same  individuals:"  But  this  I  make  a  conscience  of 
taking  from  himl/ 

Yet  such  confidence  has.  the  learned  person  in  hi» 
goodly  exposidon,^ti)at  he  concludes  bis;7easoQing  against  ' 
•the  obvious  sense  of  the  Proph.ecy,  in  this  extraordinaiy 
tnanner-r-**  Dr.  Spenctt'  imagined,  this  text  alone  u^s 
"  sufficient  to  support  bis  hypothesis:  but  1  cannot  bill 
"  think,  if  what  has  been  offered  be  fairly  considere(]^ 
^'  KO  HONEST  wRitER  can  evcT  cite  it  agaip  for  *that 
•*  purpose."  p.- 167.      .  '  > 

What  is  Dr.  Spencer's. hypothesis?  Just  thfe  and  no 
Other,  that  Mos^  ^gave  the  ritual  JLaxi)  to  theJenwibe^ 
muse  ej  th^  hardness  of  their  hearts*;  ike  very  Hypo- 
thesis of  Jesus  Christ  himself .  « 

But  the  GoNNEGTEa  thinks,  that,  if*  what  he  ^hcfs 
offered  be  fairly  consideredy  no  honest  wniTEii  can 
ever,  cite  it  again  for  tjiat  purpose.  This  smells  strong 
of  the  Bigot.  Oiie  can  hardly  think  one's  self  in  thfe 
closetfof  a  iearndd  and  sober  Divine;  but  rather  in  some 
wild  Conventicle  ^f  Methodists  w .  Hulchinsonians ; 
whose  criticistns  are  all  Revelatidns  ;  which,  though  yoti 
cannot  embrace  but  at  the  expence  of  common  'sexshi, 
you  art?  not  allowed  to  question   without  renouncii^ 

COMMON   HOVESTY. 

I  hsye  fairly  considered  (as  the  Omnecter  expects  bis 
Reader  should  do)  xi^hat  he  has  offered  agmnst  Dr.  Spen- 
cer's hypothesis  \  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  con- 
clusions of  human  reason,  I  think  a  writer  may  go  on 
very  advantageously,  as  well  as  with  a  good  conscience, 
to  defend  that  Hypothesis.  How  such  a  writer  shall  *b^ 
qualified  by  Bigots,  is  another  point.  Many  an  hone^^ 
.  MA:Ny  I  am  persuaded,  will  still  adhere  to  Dr.  Shuck* 
founds  hypothesis  y  and  with  the  same  good  faith,  with 
which  be  himself  supported  it:  for  though  his  charity 
Mill  not  allow  that  title  to  tho§e  who  dissent  from  him, 
yet  God  forbid,  that  I  should  not  give  it  to  Him. 

3ut  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  third  period  of 

♦  M»tt#  TtlT^  Si 
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flHiis  Prophecy.  For  the  principal  design  of  this  Wbrk 
48  to  vindicate  and  illusrtrate  saurtd  Scidpture,  though  ii^ 
-tm  progress  I  be  stUi  obi^ed>  from  time  to  tiaie^  to  stop 
«  little^  wliile  I  remove  rthe  oadsC  material  obstructions^ 
fHhicb  lie  in  Riy  way.      .  . 

This  Prophecy  hitheito  contains  a  declaration  tif  Chu 
various  pimymieats  iinfiicted  ohthe'rcbeUioasflsrae&tes, 
4rom  the  tioae  of  .Moses  s  missioti  to  the  :preachiaag  of 
£2ekiQU  We  have  shei»:n  that  their  punishment  in  tfai& 
;fi£St  period,  h«s  deatM  m  the  wiidemus  :  their  puniahh 
ffneot  'm  die  second  peiiod,  ym9  the  Jastening  ob  iheir 
fttedu  the  j/d^  of  the  ritual  Lam^,     . 

Tbeir  punoshment  im  the  tbittd  period  is  now  ta  bfe 
considered :  and  we  shall  see  that  it  consisted  -  in  ven- 
eering tl)e  yoke  of  tlie  ritual  Law  stiU  more  gaUing,  by 
withdrawing  from  tiiom  that  £xT&ikpaDtNAltr.  P4tovF- 
4)£XG£y  wbioii  onoB  re\t\arded  the  stodbos  obeervem 
of  it,  with  many  temporal  blessings*.  The  puiusfaiaietit 
wtis  dreadful :  and  tech,  indeed,  the  Prophet  describes 
it  to:  have  been.  But  we  may  be  assoi^  their  loraniei 
'd^^er^ed  it*  as  liaving  lisen  in  proportion  t\mh  it;'  and 
iJlis  UkewisQy  h^i  tells,  as],  wasitlie  easeL  Their  iddatriec 
were  at  iirat^  9od  so,  for  some-  tini0,.>&i^  ^onttnMid  to 
]be»  the  mixing  Pagan  wocsiiip  with.>the  wovsbip  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  But  though.they  had  so  oiien  smtsotted 
,fer  this/oliy,  they  wei^  yet  so^bestlfted  wkh  the  Gods 
ofti^e^mtiomy  tie  ^oob  qf?d  st0ne8qf'it/teJkighpl0eei, 
that  their  last  progress  in  impiety  Mias  the  prefect  of 
, casting  oS'the.God  <»f  l»ael  entiody,  at. least  as  tiieir 
\^uir£;iAji*GQd^  and  of  mixing  themselves  amount  the 
K^ions.  They,  had  .experienced,  that  :the  God  vf  />• 
ra^l  was  a  jealous  Go:d,  wIk)  ^^ould  not  siiare 'kis 
j(l0i7  with  anotiier;  and  they  hoped  to  avoid  his  wMfeh 
jby.  rienot»€iciug  tlieir  Covenant  wii^b,  him,  and  leeuvingjim 
<at  Uli^rty  to  cbuse  anotiier  people.  .  To.  -such  a  >de^r0e. 
of  impiety  and.  madness  was  thi^  devoted  Nation  arrived, 
uheu  E^^kiei  prophesied  at  tHie  eve  ot  their  approaching 
Captivity.     All  this  will  be  made  piaiii>  by  wbatfc^lowfi. 

We  have  seen  their  behaviour  in  t)he  two  &iwer  pe« 
nods;  in  EGTWy  and  io,1ih©WiLW;&N.ES8.  The  thirti 
h^i'is  with  ^  jd^criptioa^  tbeip  Maimers  m^faen.  tbeyibad 
taken  possession  of  tb^  kid. of  Canaan. 
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Ver.  ^7.  '^'  Sfoft  of'  man;  sj)feaktnito  tii6  house  of  Is-t 
^  tact,  Md  say  unto'tliem,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God; 
^*  Yet  in  this  your  fa^liers  have  blaspherhed  me,  itv  ttiat 
^  they  bave  comtmiUA  a  tre^p^ss  agafinst  me. 

28.  "  For  when  I  had  brouglit  Ihera  irtto  the  latiJ^ 
^  for  the  whteb  I  lifted  up  my  hand  to  give  it  to  them^ 
^  Ihoii  they  sa^  ^v^y  high  billj  and  all  the  thick  trees, 
**  and  they  offered  there  their  nacrifices,  and  there  they 
**  presented  the  provocations  of  their  oftmnji;.^' 

'fhh  wa^  their  continual  practice,  i^ven  to  the  delivery 
of  this  Prophecy ;  at  which  time,  their  enerraities  \ver6 
cotiie  tJfi)^  the  h^i<^t>  y^re  just  nventioned ;  to  cotttaive  in 
their  hearts  to'  renounce^  tiie  God  of  Israd,  altc^ether. 
But  beii^g  sni^roiinc^  w'^tiai  calaniiiti^s,  and  a  pOAi^eifat 
tti^tiiy  at  their  doop,  thej  were  grilling  tb  procure  a  pte* 
ieat  r^ief  from  hhto,  whoui  Hhcy  had  so  -much  offended ; 
though  at  thfis  v^py  itislant,  the^K  were  projecting  &)  oflend 
itiilf  mom.  The  simgokr*  impudence  of  this  conduct  was^ 
ftp^m^ily,  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  fempus  Pro« 
pllecy;  4fcs  Keshan  now  see** 

•y«it  3i».'  "  Wliauefote-say  tjntd  tliie  house  of  Ikraat^ 
^  Thus:  sfiith'  the  Lord-God> ;  A««  ye'  polluted  after  the 
•^mattiier  of  yow  fetliers?  and  commit  ye  whoredom 
^*  altet  their  abomin&t!iDn»? 

-  31.  '^  For  when  ye  efffer  your  giftis,  when  ye  thake 
^  yonrdons  tO'  pa^i 'through  the  fire;  ye  pollute  ydiir- 
^  sel^m  vAtb  'all'y4mr  idols  even-to  *f his  day  :  iattd 
t«.  sbairi  be  en^dir^  of  by  yoa>  O  house  of  Isr»el^ 
f^  As  I  live,  saitfo  tte'Lord  Gad,  1  will  not  be  enquired 
*  of  by  you/'  ^ 

-  That  this  recourse  to  the  Ood  of  theii'  Fathers  was* 
M}y  a  nrtomentm^y  impulde>  arising  from  their  pressing 
ddicesstties,  b  eftdlsnt;  from  what  immediateiy  follows  jt 
ttte  ntontion  oj  that  speei^e  crime^  which  brought  upon 
thdm  the  puni^hm^t?annexed  to  the  third  perbd.-^ 

Ver.  32.  *'  And  that  which  co^ieth  into  Youti 

^  iriKD,  *«>AIxL  UfpT  BE  A^T  AXL,  TPHAT  YE  SAY,  W^l 
^  WIL't  BB  AS  TUB  HKATKtN,  AS  TH£  PAMlLtES  O* 
♦'   THE  COUNTfttBS,    TO  SfiaVE  WOOD  AND  STOI!fE. 

3.3.  **•  ife  i  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  Surely  with  a 
^mighty  haiid>  and  wilii  a  stretched-eut  &rm,  ani* 
^  ly^mu  i?uft>y  p0ua£i>  out,  Vind.L  Ihule  over  Ydu; 
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.    34,  "  And  I  WILL  BRING  you  out  from  the  peg- 

^■^  PJLE,  AND  WILL  GATHER  YOU  OUT  OF  tHE  COUN- 
Y    TRIKS  WHEREIN  YE  ARE  SCATTERED,   wilh  a  mighty 

"  hand,  and  with  a  stretchcd-out  arm,  and  with 
^  fUry  poured  out. 

3^;.  '*  And  I  will  bring  you  into  the  wiIdernes^  of 
**  THE  PEOPLE,  and  there  will  I  plead  with  you  fece 
**  to  face. 

36.  "  Like  as  I  pleaded  with  your  fetbers  in  the  ml-' 
*•  derness  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  so  will  I  plead  with  you 
"  face  to  face." 

By  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  Jews  of  this  time  were 
little  anxious  to  avoid  their  approaching  Captivity,  de- 
nounced and  threatened  by  all  their  Prophets.  What 
they  wanted  was  a  light  and  easy  servitude,'  which  might 
enable  them  to  mingle  with, .  and  at  last  to  be  lost 
fimpngst  the  Nations ;  like  the  Ten  Tribes  which  had 
gone  before  them*  Against  the  vileness.  of  these  hopes 
is  this  part  of  the  Prophecy  directed.  Cod  assures 
them,  he  will  bring  them  out  of  the  Assyrian  Captivity, 
us  he  hiid  done  out  of  the  Egyptian ;  but  not  in  mercy, 
as  that  deliverance  was  procured,  but  in  judgment,  and 
fiith  fury  poured  out.  And  as  he  had  brougkt,  their 
Fathers  into  the  xvilderness  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  so 
would  he  bring  them  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
PEOPLE,  that  is,  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  they  would 
find,  on  tlieir  return  to  it,  was  become  desert  and  unin- 
habited: and  tlierefore  elegantly  called,  the  wildeme-ss 
qf  the  pedple.  But  what  now  was  to  be  their  reception, 
on  their  second  possession  of  the  promised  Land?  a  very 
.diflferent  welcome  from  the  first-  God  indeed  leads 
them  here  again  with  a  mighty  hand  and  a  stretched^out 
arm;  and  it  was  to  take  possession ;  but  not,  as  at  first, 
of  a  land  fimoing  with  milk  aiul  honey ^  but  of  a  prison, 
a  house  of  correction  where  they  were  to  pass  under  tl^e 
jod,  and  to  remain  ift  bonds. 

Ver.  37,  *'  And  1  will  cause  you  (says  .God)  to 

^'  PASS  UND£K  THE  rod,  AND  I  WILL  BRING  YOU 
'^    INTO  THE  BOND    OF  THE  COVENANT." 

.  Words  which  strongly  and  elegantly  express  subjectiott 
to  a  ritual;  Law,  after  the  icxtraordin^iy  Providence, 
which  so  much  alleviated  the  yoke  of  il^  wu3  withdiuwn: 
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And  we  find  it  withdrawn  sqon  after  their  return  ffom 
the  Captivity ► — Bgt,  the  4  Prophecy,  carrying  oa  the 
fX>tnparison  to  the  Egyptian  deliverance,,  add^-- 

Ver.  38.  "  And  .fwill  purge  out  from  amoqgst  yoH 
^*  the  Rebels,  and  thetn  that  transgress  against  me :  t 
•*  will  bring  them  forth  out  of  the  pountry  where  they 
f  ^  sojourn,  and  tliey  shall  not  enter  into  tl>e  land  of 
^*  Israel," 

These  jRek/y,  like  their  Fathers  in  the  wilderness^ 
were  indeed  to  be  brought  out  of  Captivity,  but  wer^ 
never  to  enjoy  the  promised  Land ;  and  the  rest,  like  th^ 
cmLDRjEN  in  the  wilderness,  were  to  have  the  yoke  of 
tlie  ritual  Law  still  made  more  galling.  And  thus  tha 
COMPARISON  is  completed. 

•  These  were  the  three  different  punishments  inflicted  in 
these  tliree  different  periods.  The  first  pehsokal;  the 
igiecondand  the  tliird,  nationai^j  only  the  third  mad<i 
heavier  than  the  secOnd^  in  proportion  to  their  accumu- 
lated offences. 

.  But  as,  in  the  he;iglit  of  God's  vengeance  on  the  sins  of 
this  wretched  people,  U)e  distant  prospect  always  termi- 
nated in  a  mercy  i  So,  with  a  mercy,  and  a  promise  of 
better  times,  the  whole  of  this  prophetic  Scene  is  closed ; 
in  order  that  tlie  Nation  to  which  it  is  addressed,  should, 
however  criminal  they  were,-  not  be  left  in  an  utter  state 
pf  desperation,  but  be  afforded  some  slmdow  of  repose, 
in  the  prospect  of  future  peace  and  tranquillity,  I'or 
Tjow,  turning  again  to  tliese  temporary  Inquirer^  after 
Ciod,  the  Prophecy  addresses  them,  in  this  manner: 

Ver.  39.  "  As  for  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  thus  saitlj 
**  tlie  Lord  God;  Go  ye,  serve  ye  every  one  his  idoU, 
"  and  hereafter  also,  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  m^ : 
*^  But  pollute  you  my  holy  name  no  more  witji  your. 
;*'  gifts,  and  with  your  idols." 

As  much  as  to  say,  Go  on  no  longer  in  tliis  divided, 
worship;  halt  no  more  between  two  opinions;  if  Baal 
be  your  God,  serve  him;  if  the  God  of  Israel,  then 
>erve  him  only.     The  reason  follows  :  ^ 

,  Ver.  .407—43.  "  For  in  viine  holy  mountain— ther^ 
**  shall  all  the  house  of  Israel— serve  me.  There  will 
"  I  accept  them^  and  there  will  I  require  your  offer* 
"  ings—with  alf  your  holy  things — andther^  shall'  ye 
.      •  '  "  remember   . 
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^^  rtnkmher  ymir  teoffs^  and^  dU  yt^ur  dmtgi  wH^fein  ye 
•*  A/wr  Jeen  *)/?/«<£  ai^d  y'£  shall  toTu«  you*h 
,^  SELVES  ijc  Y^UR  c«rN  sjGH'p.'* — I.e.  "  Fof  then^ 
k  new  order  ef  things  shall  commence.  My  pei^ple;  after 
Aeir  return  from  the  Captivity,  shjJl*  be  as  averse  to 
idolatry,  as  till  then  they  were  prone  and  disposed  to  it ; 
and  the  memory  of  their  former  follies  shall-  mnhe  tkem 
lothe  thansehes  in  their  own  sight"  And  this,  indeed^ 
was  the  feck,  as  we  learn  by  their  whole  history,  from 
Mieh*  restoration  to  their  own  Land,  quite  down  to  the 
present  hour. 

The  idea  of  mercy  is  natumlly  attached  to  that  of 
repentdiice  and  reforaiation  ;  and  with  mercy  the  Pro* 
phjBcy  concludes. 

'  Ver.  44.  "  And  ye  shall  know  that  lam  the  Lord, 
'*  'wh^n  I  have  wi^ought  with  ymifof  my  name^s  sakcj 
•*  mt  according  to  your  wicked  'ways^  nor  according  tn 
*•  yoztr  co?ntpt  deiiigs,  O  ye  heuse  of  Israeh  aaith  the 
_"  LordGodr 

The  Reader  liath  now  a  full  explanation  of  the  whole 
.Prophecy :  whereby  he  may  understand  how  justly  it 
hath  acquired-its  eminent  celebrity.  Its  general  subject 
being  no  less  than  the  Fate  and  Fortunes  of  the  Jewish 
Republic ;  of  which  the  several  pai  ts  are  so  important^ 
so  judiciously  chosen,  so  elegantly  diisposed,  and  so 
nobly  enounced,  ths^t  we  see  the  divinity  of  the  original 
in  every  st^p  we  take; 

But  to  return  to  the  peculiar  purpose  of  this  Gomnaent*. 
\yhich  is  given  to  sl^ew,  that  God  himself  has  delivered 
the  ritual  Law  of  the  Jews,  under  the  character  of 
Statutes  that  were  not  gwdy  and  Judgments  wkereby 
they  should  mt  live*. 

The  use  I  nniuld  make  of  it  igigJEiinst  Witstus;  with 
whom  I  have  .been  concerned,  is  to  shew,  that-  if  such 
be  the  genius  of  the  ritual  Law,  it  is  no  wonder  it  should 
liave,  iuMts  compo^tion,  an  alloy  of  no  better  materials, 
than  Egyptian  and  other  Pagan  Geremonies ;  cleansed 
indped  &nd  refined  from  their  immoralities  and  supers- 
petitions  :  And  conversely,  tliat  a  composition  of  such  an 
alloy  was  very  aptly  characterized  by  Statutes  not  good, 
mt^  Judgments  whereby  theycouldnof  live. 

•  See  note {BBBBB]  at'lhfe  endofthi* Book. 
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Thus  buying  ^)€for,e  seep,  what  little  fi^rpe  th^re  ^'?s  ip 
"VVit^s's  argmnj3ia|s,  and  now  un<ier§t»^di^  bw  Uttte 
rea^qn  fea  had  to  be  $d  liefl^ciows  of  hk  Qpmon  5  tte 
jfsadef  may  think  he  swrce  merited  the  ^i^tioctioa  cif 
l>eiqg  recomtiierui^d  to  a  learned  I^dy  9^  thi^  v^ry  bsiV 
warjk  frf*  the  f^^h,  in  tibis  Qi^tter.  But  1|^  ^'hat  wiU 
beccune  of  his  .^.rgi^pients^  be  d^aerve^  hpnQur  ft>r  ^  inuch 
l^t^r  thif^g  than  orthodox  disputatAQn  :  I  raean»  for  a$i 
jbowat'^uni  of  nrind,  merse  to  imputing  odiows  designs 
to  his  adverijariefe  flr  dang^rgu$  oon3eqviencQ$  to  ti^ir 
opinions*. 

On  the  whple  the^,  we  conclude,  both  against  Deijkt 
and  B£Li£V£R,  th^t  the  Ritual  Law'9  being  naadeiio 
reference  to  Egyptian  superstition  is  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  the  divinity  of  its  original. 

But  the  Deist  may  objpct,  '^  That  though  indeed^ 
when  the  Israelites  were  once  deeply  infected  with  thja^ 
superstition,  such  a  ritual  might  be  necessary  to  stop  an4 
cure  a  growing  evil ;  yet  as  the  remedy  was  30  multiplex, 
burdensome,  aiul  slavish,  and  therefore  not  in  itself 
eligible,  Iaow  happened  it,  that  Gop,  who  had  thi^ 
femily  under  his  immediate  and  peculiar  care,  shoMl^ 
suffer  them  to  contract  an  infection  which  required  s^ 
inconvenient  and  impure  a  remedy  ? 

I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  find  the  strongest  ob- 
jections of  infidelity  end  in  the  stronger  reconjnii^ndatiw 
of  revealed  Religion,  that  I  have  never  been  baqkwjEird, 
either  to  produce,  what  they  have  said,  when  they  writ? 
their  best,  or  to  imagine  what  they  would  say,  if  they 
knew  how  to  write  better.  To  this  therefore  I  reply. 
That  the  promise  God  had  made  to  Abraham,  to  give 
his  posterity  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  be  performed 
till  that  Family  was  grown  strong  ^pough  to  tal^e  and 
Jkeep  possj^ssion  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  ther^for^, 
ibey  were  necessitated  to  reside  amongst  idolaters.  An^ 
we  bav^  ^een,  aithougb  they  resided  unmixed,  Uqw 
violent  a  prppensity  they  ever  had  to  join  thenw^elve^  ifi 
the  Gentile  Nations,  and  to  practise  their  Manners. 
Gop,  therefore,  in  bis  infinite  wisdom  Ijrought  tjiem 
into  Egjpt,  and  kept  th^m  there  during  this  pegod ;  tj^ 
*  See  not^  [CCCCCl  ftt  th^.  ^d  pf  thii  Book. 
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only  place  where  they  could  remain,  for  so  long  a  time, 
safe  and  unconfounded  with  tlie  natives ;  tlie  ancient 
•Egyptians  being,  by  numerous  institutions,  forbidden  all 
fellowship  with  sti*angerB ;  and  bearing,  besides,  a  par- 
ticular aversion  to  the  profession*  of  this  Family.  Thus 
we  see,  that  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Israelites, 
which,  in  Egypt,  occasioned  their  superstitions  ;  and,  in 
eonsequencCy  the  necessity  of  a  burthensome  Ritual, 
would,  in  any  other  Country,  have  absorbed  them  in 
lientilism,  and  confounded  them  with  Idolaters.  From 
this  objection,  therefore,  nothing  comes  but  a  new 
occasion  to  adore  tlie  footsteps  of  eternal  Wisdom  in  his 
Dispensations  to  his  chosen  People. 

III. 

The  last  proposition  is,  That  the  very  circumstances 
of  Moses's  Egyptian  learnings  and  the  Laws  instituted 
in  compliance  to  the  peoples  prejudices^  and  in  opposition 
to  Egyptian  superstitions,  are  a  strong  conjirmation  of 
the  divinity  of  his  mission, 

Egypt  was  the  grreat  School  of  legislation  for  the  rest 
of  Mankind.  And  so  revered  were  her  oracular  dictates, 
that  foreigh  Lawgivers,  who  went  thither  for  instruction, 
never  ventured  to  deviate  from  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Government  which  she  prescribed.  In  Re- 
ligion, particularly,  which  always  made  a  part  of 
civil  Policy,  they  so  closely  adhered  to  Egyptian  maxims, 
that  Posterity,  as  we  have  seen,  were  deceived  into  an 
opinion  that  the  Greek  Lawyvers  had  received  their  very 
Gods  from  thence. 

What  therefore  must  we  think  had  been  the  case  of  a 
Native  of  Egypt;  bred  up  from  his  infancy  in  Egyptian 
wisdom,  and,  at  length,  become  a  member  of  their 
•Legislative  body?  would  such  a  man,  when  going  to 
frame  a  civil  Policy  and  Religion  (though  we  suppose 
nothing  of  that  natural  affection,  which  the  best  and 
wisest  men  have  ever  borne  for  their  own  country  in- 
stitutions), be  at  all  indmed  to  deviate  fjrom  its  funda- 
mental principles  of  Goveniment  ? 

Yet  here  we  have  in  Moses,  according  to  our  Adver- 
iorij^'  account  of  him,  a  mere  human  Lawgiver,  comt 
*-  The  profeMiQn  of  Shepherds. 
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fresh  out  of  the  Schools  (i  Egypt,  to  reduce  a  turbulent 
People  into  Society,  acting  on  fundamental  Principles 
of  Helicon  and  Policy  directly  opposite  to  all  tlie  max- 
ims of  Egyptian  Wisdom. 

One  of  the  chief  of  which,  in  the  religious  policy 
of  Egypt,  was,  That  the  government  of  the  World  had, 
by  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  been  committed 
into  the  hands  of  subordinate,  local,  tutelary  Deities; 
amongst  whom  the  several  Regions  of  the  earth  were 
shared  out  and  divided :  that  these  were  the  true  and 
proper  objects  of  all  public  and  popular  religion  ;  and 
that  tlie  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Creator 
of  all  things,'  was  highly  dangerous  to  be  communicated 
to  the  People  ;  but  was  to  be  secreted,  and  shut  up  in 
their  mysteries  ;  and  in  them^  to  be  revealed  only 
occasionally,  and  to  a  few ;  and  those  few,  the  wise, 
the  learned,  and  ruling  part  of  mankind  *.  Now,  in 
pliiin  defiance  and  contempt  of  this  most  venerable 
Pl^inciple,  our  Egyptian  Lawgiver  rejetts  these  doctrini^s 
of  inferior  Deities,  as  impostures,  and  lying  vanities ; 
and  boldly  and  openly  preaches  up  to  the  People,  the 
belief  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Creator,  as  the  sole  ' 
object  of  the  Religion  of  all  mankind  ^. 

Another  fundamental  maxim^  the  religious  policy 
of  Egypt,  was  to  propagate,  by  every  kind  of  method, 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments;  as  the  necessary  support  of  all  Religion 
and  Government.  Here  agam,  our  Lawgiver  (no  Deist 
can  tell  why  J)  forsakes  all  his  own  principles ;  inten- 
tionally rejects  a  support,  which  was  as  really  beneficial 
to  ma:nkind,  in  all  bis  interests,  as  the  other  notion,  of 
inferior  Deities,  was  but  thought  to  be ;  intirely  omits  to 
.  mention  it  in  his  Institutes  of  Law  and  Religion  ;  and  is 
studiously  silent  in  all  those  particulars  which  lead  to  the 
propagation  of  it||.  But  of  this,  more  at  large,  in  a 
future  volume* 

Again,  it  was  of  the  civil  policy  of  Egypt  to  pre- 

•  See  an  account  of  these  Mybteries  in  the  Second  Volume. 
t  See  note  [DDDDD]  at  the  end  of  this  Book, 
t  See  View  of  Lord  BoHngbroke^s  Philosophy,  Vol.  xii.  Letter  IV; 
H  See  note  [EEEEE]  %t  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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.  fer  an  tefeditaiy  dedpciic  MonaFchy  to  iiU  o^r  .forms  of 
Govemmeiyt:  Moses,  oo  tbe  conbwy,  jerect&ia  T«^q- 
*€RA'C:r  on  the  free  cboiee  of  tbe.people ;  .tabeajdaiiilistemd 
Aristocratically. 

Add  to  atl  tius,  thdt  liis  deviation  from  ibe  Boiicy  of 
^£gypt  mas  encounterii^  the  strongest  pcejudic^  of  bis 
p€lop)e ;  ^ho  were  violently  carried  away  to  all  the  .cue- 
,;toms>andf$uperstit^sof'tluitPol]cy«  . 

And  i^ow  let  an  iogetiiaatis'Beist^weigh  ithcse  instancai, 
Mitih  many  fnone  /that  Hill  easily  oecur  to  imn,  and^en 
^£aurly  <I6U  us  J^is  aentiments.  liet  him  try,  if  he  oap 
ifhinkkwas  at  all  IHcely,  that  Moses,  a  oiere  hittuin 
J^wgiver,  a  Native  of  ;^!^pt,  and  IwniQd  in  all  lis 
i  political  Wiadopi,  ahouldy  in  tiie  formaticai  of  a  Ciadl 
\poUcy,  for  sudii  a  (People  as  he  undertook  to^i>!ern,adt 
.directly  contrary  to  isdl  the  fuadamented  principles  in 
'^hichhe  had  been  instructed? 

'  I.  To  this  perhaps  it  may  be  said,—**  That  Moses 
'^1  uriderdtped  4he  folly  and  »fols«hood -of  ittferiorjG<^©s : 
.---that  he  didnot  beKeve  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
.'of  towards  and  'punishments ; — -that  he  was  too  hoaedt 
-to  employ  fraud  : — tkstt  his 'love  to  his  People  made  him 
indisposed  to  an  hereditary  despotic  Monarchy  ;^:-^raod 
that  the  theologic  principles  of  Egypt  led  -him  to  the 
anveiition  of  a  Tif^ocnAoy *"    To  all  tftis,  I  ottsnsw^f 

i .  'As  to  his  seeing  thefaheh4)od  (^infenor  Gods. — 
^  did  many  other  of  the  old 'Lawgivers,  instructed  in 
^E^ptian  policy;  yet  heing  taught  to  thiilk  Peiytheisin 
•i&seful  •  to  Society,  t?hey  did  not,  for  all  that,  thiB  less 
•cultivate  theip  abominable  idolatry. 
'^  ^.  As  to  'kh  net  beiieving  a  futitrestate^  and  his  Ao- 
"^esty  ih,  not  teaehing  what  he  did  not  beiieve.—S^di 
^>bjectbrs  forget  1*iat  they  have  already  made  'bisi  a 
^fi*audalent  impoistor,  in  •  hia  pretension  to  4i  (Hvine  em- 
-ploynwit.  'Now  if  Aeend  of  ^ivil  Govemmeat  made 
him  fraudulent  in  that  instance,  it  would  hardly  su^ 
Mm  to  be  ^rupiilous  in  ^his ;  even  allowing  l^^sOra- 
vaganco  of  this  fancy,  that  he  did  npt  believe  a  futpre 
state;  because,  as  hath  beeiiprov.ed  at  large*,  ^hp.pro- 
^p&gation  of  tids^doelrine  is,  aod  mas  always  tteli^ved  to 

•  •  See  the  first  three  volume*. 
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be,  the  finnest  support  of  dffiL government:  But  of  this? 
more*  at  large;  hereafter. 

J.  WitJi  pegaifd  to-  /ns  c&ncemjor  the  happine^  9f. 
Ids  people '~l  will  readily  aHoMr  this  to  be  vci^y  cdnsist** 
ent  witii  Hiemic  or  Legislative  fraud.  £ut  thi&  happi-» 
nese^  tba  ancient  Lawgiveirs  thought  best  procured  by  the 
Eg^tian^ode  of  Government  And  iodeled  thay  hadi 
EXPEJRiSTNGB,  the  best  giuide  in  puibtic  ttiastters.  For 
^  exceUent  ddacartion  which  the  Egyptians^  gave  their 
Kil)gs,  in  training  them  up  to  tbs  love  of  the  P^bltCy 
icnd  high  v^ieratiocr  for  die  Laws,  jWevented  the  usCial 
abiiise  of  poiit^er;  and  gaye  to  XbaJi  people  the  longest 
ttbA  most  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity  that  any 
Nation  ever  enjoyed*.  It  is  no  tn/onder,  therefore, 
that  tihds  sfaomld  make  mon^aechy  (as  it  did)  the  fii^t 
£ivourite  ibrm  of  Government)  in  all  places  civilized  by 
the  add  of  Egypt 

4.  But,  the  the&legic  principles  of  Egypt  kd  Moses 
fo'  the  invention  of  a  Theocbact.— VVitbout  doubt 
thsMse  principles,  as  iro  shall  see  hereafter,  occasioned 
its  easy  reception  amongst  the  Hebrews.  Buit  the^e  is 
onae  dFCumstance  in  the  case  that  sliews  its  in«ventioa 
BuaBt  b^ve  been  of  Odd,  and  not  <if  Mosesl  For  the 
ground  of  its  eai^  reeeptili^ci  u^as  tli«  notion  of  loeadr  tt!b- 
tdary  Deities.  But  this;  notion,  Moses,  in  preai^hlng 
up  the  doctrine  of  the  one  true  God,  entirely  took  awayi 
Thisy  iiidfc«d,  on  a  supposition  erf  a  DivinE'  LuaATioifs 
haaf  all  the  markd  oS  admirabie  \f  iadom ;  but  supposing 
It  to  be  Moses's  ovin^  contrivance,  uie  see  nothing  but 
kicoiisistency  and  absurdity.  He  fiaims  a  de&ign,  aiid 
then  defeats  it;  he  gives  with  one  hand,  and  betakefe 
a/way  with  the  otbc^.  ' 

IL  But  it  ti^  be  farttoe*  ofbjectisd,--**  Thai*  a^  ft 
wa^  tb^'  itttentio^i'  of  Moses  to  ^^ifm^iM  these  people  ftorti 
«11  othei^s,^  hie  th^efore  gave  them  those  cross  and  op- 
posite inslitutiotid,  £(»  a  barrier  lo  uU  totiimudieatt^x" 
To  tlws  I  aiis\^er, 

i.  Tfterti  itere  it  indeed-  God,  attd  mit  Mosesj  m*o 
projected  this  SEPARATION,  the  reaison  wo«ldbegood. 
Beeau^e^  the  imn^idte  6nd  of  Goi3^s  kpAvAtim  i»a3 

--   '     •  *  Se€  tidte  {MtW\  at  the  ttiioi  flii«  Bbofk. 

A  A3  twofold, 
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twofold,  to  keep  them  unmixed;  and  to  secure  them 
from  idolatry :  and  such  end  could  not  be  effected  but 
hf  opposing  those  fundamental  principles  of  Egypt, 
with  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  and  the  institution  of  a 
Theocracy.  But  then  this,  which  would  be  a  good 
reason,  will  become  a  very  bad  objection.  Our  Debt 
]{§  to  be  held  to  the  question.  He  regards  Moses  as  a 
mere  human  Lawgiver.  But  the  sole  end  which  such  a 
one  could  propose  by  a  separation^  was  to  preserve  his 
people  pure  and  unmixed.  Now  this  could  be  eflFected 
only  by  laws  which  kept  them  at  home,  and  discouraged 
and  prevented  all  foreign  commerce :  and  these,  by  the 
same  means,  bringing  on  general  poverty,  there  would 
be  small  danger  of  their  being  much  frequented,  while 
they  laboured  under  that  contagious  malady.  This  we 
know  was  the  case  of  Sparta.  It  was  their  Lawgiver's 
chief  aim  to  keep  them  distinct  and  unmixed.  But  did 
he  do  this  by  institutions  which  crossed  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Religion  and  Policy  of  Greece?  By 
no  means.  They  were  all  of  them  the  same.  The  me- 
thod he  employed  was  only  to  frame  such  Laws  as  dis- 
couraged commerce  and  foreign  intercourse.  And  these 
proved  effectual.  I  the  rather  instance  in  the  Spartan, 
than  in  any  other  Government,  because  the  end,  which 
Moses  and  Lycurgus  pursued  in  common,  (though  for 
different  purposes)  of  keeping  their  people  separate^ 
occasioned  such  a  likeness  in  several  parts  of  the  two 
Institutions,  as  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  real  ori^  of 
that  tradition  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees, 
That  there  was  a  Family-relation  between  the  two 
People. 

2.  But,  secondly,  as  it  is  very  true,  that  the  mere 
intention  of  keeping  a  people  separate  and  unmixed 
(which  is  all  a  human  Lawgiver  could  have  in  view) 
would  occasion  Laws  in  opposition  to  the  customs  of 
those  people  with  whom,  from  their  vicinity  to,  or  fond- 
ness for,  they  were  in  most  danger  of  being  confounded ; 
60,  when  I  insisted  on  those  Anti-Egyptian  institutions, 
which  I  gave  as  a  certain  proof  of  Moses's  Divine  Xe- 
gaiiony  1  did  not  reckon,  in  my  account,  any  of  that 
vast  number  of  ritual  and  municipal  laws,  which,  Ma« 

netho 
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netho  confesses,  were  gwen  principally  in  opposition  to 
Egyptian  customs*.  This  a  mere  separation  would 
require:  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  op- 
positk)n  to  FUN^DAMENTAis,  here  insisted  On;  which  a 
mere  separation  did  not  in  the  least  require.  > 

III.  But  it  may  be  still  further  urged,  "  That  resent-, 
ment  for  ill  usage  might  dispose  Moses  to  obliterate  the  . 
memory  of  the  place  they  came  from,  by  a  Policy  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  Institutions  of  Egypt."  Here 
again  our  objecting  Deist  will  forget  himself,  i.  He 
hath  lirgfed  a  conformity  in  the  law  to  Egytian 
Rites;  and  this,. in  order  to  discredit  Moses's  Ibivine 
Legation :  and  we  huve  allowed  him  his  fact.  What- 
ever it  was  therefore  that  engaged  Moses  to  his  general 
OPPOSITION,  it  could  not  be  resentment:  for  that  had 
^  certainly  prevented  all  kind  of  conformity  or  similitude. 

2.  But,  secondly,  such  effects  of  civil  resentment,  tlie 
natural  manners  of  men  will  never  suffer  us  to  suppose.' 
We  have  in  ancient  history  many  accounts  of  the  settle- 
ment of  new  Colonies,  forced  injuriously  from  home  by' 
their  fellow-citizens.  But  ^^  e  never  find  that  this  imbit- 
tered  them  against  their  Country-institutions.  On  the 
contrary,  their  close  adherence  to  their  native  customs, 
notwithstanding  all  personal  wrongs,  has  in  every  age' 
enabled  learned  men  to  find  out  their  original,  by  strong 
characteristic  marks  of  relation  to  the  mother  city.  And 
the  reason  is  evident :  innate  love  of  one's  coun- 
TRV,  whose  attractive  power,  contrary  to  that  of  natural: 
bodies,  is  strongest  at  a  distance;  and  Inveterate 
MANNERS  which  stick  closest  in  distress  (the  usual  state 
of  all  new  Colonies)  are  qualities  infinitely  too  strong  to 
give  way  to  resentment  against  particular  men  for  per- 
sonalinjuries. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  but  that  some  certain  specific 
Jmw  or  custom,  which  did,  or  was  imagined  to  contri- 
bute to  their  disgrace  and  expulsion,  might,  out  of  re- 
sentment, be  reprobated  by  the  new  Colony.     And  this' 

*  *0  St  mfSrov  /xiv  mvroTi  vo/mv  cOf%»  /m^ti  v^ocxufiTv  Sitff.  f4.iri  rSw 
Apud  Joseph,  cont.  Apk  1.  i.p.  46o»46i.  Havereb.  Ed.  *      ^ 
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19  the  Qtmost  that  tb6  history  of  mcinkind  will  suffer  Us 
tp  suppoae. 

On  the  whole,  tJierefofe^  I  conclude  that  MosesV 

EortTlAN    LtARNING    IS    A   STKOlffO  COSfFIBkJkfXeOT 
OF    THE   DIVINITY    OF    HIS    MISSION. 

.  The  second  part  of  the  proposition  is  na  lesd  evicteiit, 
T/mt  thelazvs  instituted  in  compliance  to  the  pe^pk^s  pre-^ 
jlidices^  and  in  opposition  to  EgjfptiSm  mpersMwnSy 
supfm^t  the  same  truth  with  equal  strength.  Had 
Mosess  Mission  been  only  pretended,  liis  conduct,  as- 
a  wise  Lawgiver,  had  doubtless  been  very  different  His 
business  bad  been  then  only  to  support  a  fds^  pretence 
to  inspiration.  Let  us  see  ho^v  lie  itiana^.  He  pire^ 
tended  to  receive  the  whole  frame  of  a  national  Institution, 
from  God;  and  to  have  had  the  pattern  of  all  its  parts 
broaght  him  down  from  Heaiven,  to  the  Mount.  Ikit 
when  this  came  to  be  ppomulgi^^d,  it  t^as  seen  that,  the 
C£B£MONiAL  LAW  being  politically  instituted,  partly 
incompliance  to  the  peoples  prejudices,  and  partly  iii 
^ipposition  to  Egyptian  saperstitions,  ^v6ml  of  its  Rites 
bad  ^  reference  to  the  Pagan  ^uperstiti^)^  in:  Vogoe. 
This,  as  we  see,  from  the  objectidn  of  tbq- ignorant  m 
these  times,  might  have  been  an  objection  ill  those.  And 
is  an  Impostor  could  not  have  foreseen  the  objection^ 
his  fears  of  a  discovery  would  have  made  him  dediae 
4o  hazardous  a  system,  and  cautiously  avoid  every  thing 
that  looked  like  an  imitation.  It  is  true,  that,  on  en«' 
4|Miry,  this  unfolds  a  scene  of  admirable  and  superior 
wisdom  :  but  it  is  such  as  an  Impostor  could  neVer  have 
prngected ;  or  at  least  would  never  have  vehtwcdtoleav« 
t9  the  mercy  of  popular  judgment.  We  etMiclude^ 
therefore,  l^iat  this  conduct  is  a  clear  proof  that  Moses 
actually  received  the  Institution  from  God.  Nor  does 
this  in  anywise  contradict  what  we  have  so  much  insisted 
on  above^  That  a  mefre  bumlan  Lawgiver,  or  even  ad 
umpired  one,  acting  with  free  agent*s,  is  necessitated  td 
comply  with  the  passions  of  the  People ;  a  compliaBce 
which  would  necessarily  induce  such  a  relation  to  Egypt 
9swe^6nd  in  the  ritual  Law  :  for  we  fhust  ren^ennibca'  too 
what  hath  been  likewise  shewn,  that  the  ends  eif  a  divifte 
Aft*  htfrbaxi  Laivgi\^er,  both  Ksing  the  common  means  of 
A 'sfPAjaATiON^  are.  vastly  diment;  the  Jlktter  only 
u  Cc^r   aioiing 
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Amti/g  to  ke^p  the  people  tiiffnked  ;^  tb^  fet^ita^f,  96fkeep 
t^M  pijM  fiMtii  idblati^«  Noiv,  iu  botH  elEtse^,  where- 
the  People  are  cleall  With  ds  fri^eilgliitt^  fidiwe  dottipHateer- 
to  flieh-  pttjMdke^  wilt  W  flecessar^.  8bf  6b^  in  the 
IiWtkutions  of  a  biifean  LsWvgivet  pfeKei«iJdkig  only  td 
inspiratton,  Mcb  cfoto^itoiefe  ki  Ih^  HrrtAL  ivoiAd 
fee  i^ubjieGt  Ik)  the  dteinger  fe^rfe  spiofteft  6f ;  anlrf  as-  com-' 
plidn^e  in  the  FtfN^DAMENtALs,  sOch  as  the  object  of 
Worship,  a  futdYe  State,  diid  niode  of  civil  GbTermnerrt, 
y»oM^  fiot  be  so  subject;  and,  at  the  ds^mie  lime,  ^ouid 
win  itto«C  fordbly  on  et  prdJ«id5<?ed  people,  fb  the  pro- 
moting tlie  L^isklof'i^  end;  ^e  must  Aeeds  coftckrde^ 
Afat  ^ito  Would  be  thet^ngs  he  would  eMnf^y  with 
and  espouse.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  divine  La^vgive^ 
6o6id  nfot  coiiiply  ki  tti&^  ^ng& ;  and  ai^  d/  RituAi, 
Bke  the  Mosaic,  ^as  the  only  fneaifs  left  of  gaining  his 
tfhd }  we  niuit  conclude  th«t  a  divine  Lawgiver  would' 
midte  hk^  (5ocD^)i^t*e  on  fh^t  side. 

1.  Let  me  mily  add  6i^  copoHary  i^  6uf  sfELi^trN^k 
ADVERSARifis,  ds  a  larther  siirppoil  of  this  part  of  the? 
p^opositm  ;  "  That  alldwing  the  Rhud-law  to  he  ge-^ 
nerally  institfirted  irt  reference  to  Egypfiaw  afiid  orfier 
Aeighbocfring  Sdperstitions,  the  divliie  wisdom  of  the 
eontrivaiice  will  be  sedn  ift  redoubled  lusdre^  One  reason, 
m  we  biive  se^n  above,  of  the  oppo^feiraf  to  the  notion  of 
^uoh  a  reference  is,  that  the  MfUAL  law  wAd  Tr^icfAL, 
ttot  only  of  things  relatfeg  to^  that  Dispe*isAtion,  but  ta 
ft©  Ev£ffigdicftl-  This  then  tiiey  taike  for  granted ;  awd, 
ds  win  be  shewn  heredler,  with  good  feason.  Now^fr 
Institution  of  a  body  of  Rites,  psrticfuktty  and  minutely 
tevfelled  against,  -and  i^eferring  to^  the  idolatrous  pmc-^ 
tiees*  of  those  ages ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  minutely 
typical,  not  only  of  all  the  remarkable  transactions  under 
that  Dispensation,  but  likewise  of  all  the  great  and  con-] 
stituent  paints  of  a  future  one,  to  arise  in  a  distant  age^ 
and  of  a  genius  directly  opposite^  BMist  iieeds*  gjive  all 
attmtive  considerer  the  most  amazing  ideift  of  divkd 
wisdom  *.     And  this  I  beg  leare  to  offer  to  the  tortsir 

deration 

*  Hear  tfliait  the  learned  Spes^er  says  on  XYiXA  ocf^amft:  ^  AAS\\S€ 
**  faac  im  re  DoM6«pkntiae  siM«6p««3iiiflU:«giN!gidn^  0i  Mi  kon 

^  absimile   quod  in  mundo  frequenter  observamu^-:'  in!  lid    etlktil^ 
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deration  of  the  unprejudiced  Reader>  as  another  strong 

INTERXAL  ARGUMENT   THAT  THE  RiTUAL   LAW    WAS 
NOT  OF  MERE  HUMAN  CONTRIVANCE. 

2.  Let  me  add  another  corollary  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  We  have  seen  at  large  how  expedient  it  was  for 
the  Jews  of  the  first  ages,  that  the  Ritual  or  ceremonial 
Law  should  be  directed  against  the  several  idolatries  of 
those  ages.  It  was  as  expedient  for  tlie  Jews  of  the 
later  ages  that  this  Law  should  be  typical  likewise* 
For  had  it  not  been  typicaly  God  would  have  given  a 
Law  whose  reason  would  hav^  ceased  many  ages  before 
the  Thcocriacy  was  abolished :  and  so  have  afforded  a 
plausible  occasion  to  the  Jews  for  changing  or  abrogating 
them,  on  their  own  head. 

3.  Let  me  add  a  third  corollary  to  the  unbelieving 
Gentiles.  The  Law's  being  typical  oh\vdXes  their 
foolish  argument  against  Revelation,  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Mosaic  religion  and  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tidn  in  its  stead,  impeaches  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  im- 
plying change  and  inconstancy  in  his  acting ;  for  by  his 
making  the  Law  typical^  the  two  religions  are  seen  to 
be  the  two  parts  of  one  and  the  same  design. 

The  great  Maimonides,  who  first  *  explained  the 
CAUSES  of  ihQ  Jewish  Ritual  in  any  reasonable  manner 
(and  who,  to  observe  it  by  the  way,  saw  nothing  in  the 
laaV  but  temporal  sanctions),  was  so  struck  with  the 
splendour  of  divinity,  which  this  light  reflected  back 
upon  the  law,  that  in  the  entry  on  his  subject  he  breaks 
out  into  this  triumphant  boast,  ea  t^bi  explicabo  ut 

PLANE  NON  AMPLIUS  DUBITARE  QUEAS  ET  DIFFEREN- 

TiAM  Habeas  qua  discern  ere  possis  inter  ordi^ 

nation  £8 

'^  nam  frondibus  quas  natura,  ronsuetudinem  suam  retinens,  parit, 
*'  utitur  providentia  ad  coeli  injurias  a  fructu  tenello  propulsandas. 
**'  Pari  modOy  cum  Hebraeonini  natio,  consuetudinem  suam  exuere 
**  nescia,  ritus  antiques  impense  desideraret.  Deus  eorom  desiderio 
*^,  86  morigerum  praebebat ;  sed  eorum  ruditate  &  impotentia  puerili 
<<  ad  fines  egregios  &  sapientia  sua  dignos  utebatur.  ^  Sic  enim  ritus 
"  antiques  populo  indultos,  circumstantiis  quibusdam  deniptis  aut 
*'  additis,  immutavit,  ut  rerum  ccelestium  schema  repra;sentarent, 
ji^oculifl  purgatioribus  facile  perciptendum ;  adeu  ut  Deus  puenlibu& 
''  Israelitarum  studiis  obseqaens,  divina  promoveret."  De  Leg« 
JHeb.Rit.  p*2i8< 

,  ♦  In  hia  More  Nevoch,  Par.  IIK— And  see .  note  [GGGGG] :  at 
tbe  .«iKd  of  this  Bor  ,  _  ^  _        _     _  ^  _ 
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NATIONES    LEGUM     CONDITARUM   AB   HOMINIBUS    ET 
INTER  ORDINATIONES  LEGIS  DIVINJE. 

*  Thus  the  Reader*  sees  what  may  be  gained  by  fairly 
and  boldly  submitting  to  the  force  of  evidence.  Such  a 
manifestation  of  the  divinity  of  the  Law,  arising  out  of 
the  •  Deist's  own  prirtciples,  as  is  sufficient  to  cover  him 
with  confusion  ! 

And  what  is  it,  we  lose?  Nothing  sure  very  great  or 
excellent.  The  imaginary  honour  of  being  original  in 
certain  Rites  (considered  in  themselves)  indifferent ;  and 
becoming  good  or  bad  by  confparisonj  or  by  the  authority 
which  enjoins  them,  and  by  the  object  to  which  they  are 
directed. 

The  Deist  indeed  pretends  that,  in  the  things  borrowed 
from  Ef^pt,  the  first  principles  of  Law  and  Morality^ 
and  the  very  tritest  customs  of  civil  Ufe,  are  to  be  in- 
cluded. The  extravagance  of  this  fancy  hath  been 
exposed  elsewhere  *.  But  as  it  is  a  species  of  folly  all 
parties  are  apt  to  give  into,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
sider this  matter  of  TRADUCTlvE  cIjstoms  a  little  more 
particularly. 

There  is  nothing  obstructs  our  discoveries  in  Antiquity 
(as  far  as  concerns  the  noblest  end  of  this  study,  trfk 
knowledge  of  mankind)  so  much  as  that  false,  thou^ 
undisputed  Principle,  that  the  general  customs  of  men, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  (in  which  a  common  likeness 
connects,  as  in  a  chain,  tlie  Manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
throughout  the  whole  globe)  are  traductive  from  one 
another.  When,  in  truth,  the  origin  of  this  general 
similitude  is  from  the  sameness  of  one  common  Nature, 
improved  by  reason,  or  debased  by  superstition.  But 
when  a  custon),  whose  meaning  lies  not  upon  the  surface, 
but  requires  a  profounddr  search,  is  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry, it  is  much  easier  to  tell  us  that  the  users  borrowed 
it  from  such  or  such  a  people,  than  rightly  to  inform  us, 
what  common  principle  of  reason  or  superstition 
gave  birth  to  it  in  botii. 

How  many  able  writers  have  employed  their  time  and 
ieaming  to  prove  that  Christian  Rome  borrowed  their 
superstitions  from  the  Pagan  city !  They  have  indeed 

*  See  book  ii, 
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8))ewn  an^exaet  aadsurpriaing  likeness  in  a  graat  variety 
of  instances.  But  tfaecpjFiciwio&  frofl)/tbence,jthals,  t^e-t 
fek^,  th6  Calllkolic  boFrowed  from^  the  Heathen^  a&  plmi- 
sible  as*  it  ma^^  seem^  is>  1  tbink^  a  very  great  nustake^;; 
which  the  followers  of  this  hypoti^^is  n^ght  have*  mider- 
sW6d  without  th^  assistance  of  tba  principle  here  laid 
down :  since  the  rise  of  the  superstitious^  custooig  i«^ 
qisestion^  were  mar^  ^geB.  l&t^  than  the  conversion  of 
Ibat  im^ial  cfitjr  to  the  Ghristiafl  Faith :  CDnsequently^ 
$t  the  ti<ne'  #  their  introdiictioiiy.  tJkm^  were  no  pag^m 
pf^adiees  w^ieh  required  s>iich  a  coiopliBUiGe  fcosD  t^ 
rtilii^  Clergy.  For  tbia^  b«t  pnnd^iy  for  the  ge^ 
neral  reason  here  advanced,  I  am  rather  induced  to 
believe,  that  tihe  ter^  same  ^rU  ef  Mperstiiim,  ope- 
tatii^  hf  equal  cireuiBstaneeai  mam  both  Papisfe  aod 
t^^gans  truly  ori^^dJs. 

But  does  this  take  ^S  horn  the  j«ist  reproaeh  which  the 
Refofb^ed  have  cast  uj^ti  the  Church  of  lUxne,  &>f  the 
practice  of  sueb  Rite^^  and  encduragemeat  of  sueb  Su* 
perstitioQd?  Surel/  not;  but  rather  strpngky  fixed  it.  ta 
the  former  case,  the  rulers  of  that  Church  hAd  beea 
ggjilt^  of  a  b£^  €Ofn{)ilFiaA€e  with  the  infirn^ies  of  their 
jnew  eonrert^ :  itt  the  latter,  the  poisoiv  of  superatitioii 
lis  sem  to  have  infected  the  very  vitals  of  its  Hie- 
jrarchy*.' 

Bui  then^  truth  will  fare  almost  as  Al  when  a  right,  as 
whetf  ft  ^foag  pFincif>le»  k  pushed  to  an  extravagance. 
Thus,  a^  it  v^ould  be  ndicidk^a  to  de^y^  that  the  R((H»aa 
kwa  of  the  Twelve  Tabled  were  derived  from  the  Greeks^ 
becwsie  webftve  a  ciftunAstaatial  history  of  tiieir  traduc^- 
tion:  so  It  would  be^  Equally  foolish  not  to  own>  tbat>a 
,great  p&st  cS  the  Jewish  ritOral  was  composed  in  reference 
t0  the  supevstkions  of  Egypt;  because  their  long  abode 
in  the  country  had  made  thelsraelkeseKtray^a^tlytbnd 
of  Eg^ian  otistetifi»;  but  to  think  (as  soiiio  Deists  seein 
to  have  done)  that  they  bprrov^ed  from  th^ipkce  tin^  co^ 
mon  principles  of  morality,  and  the  legai  promon^  £sMr 
the  support  of  sudi  priaciplest,  is,  wheth^  we  ton- 
iidsr  the  Israielites  under  a  divine  or  hMmajh  <^eGUe%  a 

♦  See  tfdte  [riHBMH}  attic  4114.      .::      v.;,*.,,    .    t 
f  See  JVlareham.  ....." 
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thing  equally  absuf*d ;  and  such  an  absurdity  as  betrays 
the  grossest  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  the  history 
of  mankind. 

And  thusipiich.Qonppnni^g^h^  AiNjrT^criTY  of  Egypt, 
and  its  effects  on  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 
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NOTES  ON   BOOK  IV. 

P.  74.    [A] 

T\R.  Prideaux,  in  his  learned  Connexions^  has  indeed 
-*^  told  us  a  very  entertainmg  story  of  Zor0astr£S  : 
whom,  of  an  early  Lawgiver  of  the  Bactrians,  Dr.  Hyde 
had  made  a  late  false  prophet  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
preacher-up  of  one  God  in  the  public  religion ;  which 
doctrine,  however,  this  learned  man  supposes  to  be 
stolen  from  the  Jews.  But  the  truth  is,  the  whole  is  a 
pure  fable;  contradicts  all  learned  antiquity;  and  is 
supported  only  by  the  ignorant  and  romantic  relations 
of  late  Persian  writers  under  the  Califes;  who  make 
Zoroastres  contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  ser- 
vant to  one  of  the  Jewish  prophets ;  yet,  in  another  fit 
of  lying,  they  place  him  as  early  as  Moses :  they  even 
say  he  was  Abraham  j  nay,  they  stick  not  to  make  him 
one  of  the  builders  of  Babel.  It  may  be  thought  strange 
how  such  crude  imaginations,  however  cooked  up,  could 
be  deemed  serviceable  to  Revelation,  when  they  may 
be  so  easily  turned  against  it ;  for  all  falsehood  is  natu- 
rally on  the  side  of  unbelief.  I  have  long  indeed  looked 
when  some  minute  philosopher  would  settle  upon  this 
corrupted  place,  and  give  it  the  infidel  taint.  And  just 
as  1  thought,  it  happened.  One  of  them  having 
grounded  upon  this  absurd  whimsy  the  impious  slander 
of  the  Jews  having  ixceived  from  the  folbwers  of 
Zoroastres  J  during  the  captivity^  ju^ter  7iot'wns  of  God 
and  his  providence  than  they  had  before. — See  J'he  Mo- 
ral Philosopher^  vol.  i.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  144.  Another 
of  these  Philosophers  makes  as  good  an  use  of  his  Indian 
Bracmanes,  and  their  Vedam  and  Ezourvedam ;  for  this 
Vedam  is  their  Bible,  as  the  Zend  or  Zendavesta  is  the 
Bible  of  the  fire  worshippers  in  Persia,  and  both  of  them 
apparent  forgeries  since  the  time  of  Mahomet  to  oppose 
to  the  Alcoran.  Yet  M.  Voltaire  says,  of  his  KsifA^iWy 
the  Ezourvedam,  that  it  is  apparently  older  than  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,   because  the  rivers,  towns,   and 
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countries,  are  called  by  their  old  names,  before  they 
were  new  christened  by  the  Greeks. — ^Cet  ancien  Coni- 
mentaire  du  Vedam  meparait  ecrit  avant  lear  coriqn6tes 
dWlexandre,  car  on  n'y  trouve  aucun  des  noms  que  le 
vainqueurs  Grecs  iniposerent  aux  fleuves,  aux  viMes, 
aux  contrees.  Additions  k  THist.  Generale,  p.  23,  24. 
Which  is  just  as  wisie,  as  it  would  be  to  obse^^re,  tliat 
the  Sarazin  and  Turkish  annals  M^ere  written  before  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  because  we  find  in  them  none 
of  the  names  which  the  Greeks  iitiposed  on  the  tiveri, 
the  cities,  and  the  countries,  which  they  conquered  in 
the  Lesser  Asia,  but  their  ancient  names, '  by  which  they 
were  known  from  the  eariiest  times.  It  never  tatrie  into 
the  Poet's  head  that  the  Indians  and  Arabians  might  be 
exactly  of  the  same  humour,  to  restore  the  native  names 
to  the  places  from  which  the  Greeks  had  driven  them. 

P.  75.  [BJ  lAivtf  i\  rSv  'ESpxluv  yini  rijy  EnonTEIAN 
«y«1i9fr<r0«»  T^if  eEXl?IAS  t5  rZv  okw  vmli  ^  AHMIOTP- 
TOT  0fS,  ^  T?f  tU  eivroy  flfAnftSf^  euVfCfia?.  PrlBBp.  Evang. 
1,  i.  c.  ix.  p.  20.  As  the  imaginary  interest  of  religion 
engaged  Dr.  Prideaux  to  espouse  the  Persian  tale  of 
Zoroastres ;  so  the  same  motive  induced  those  excellent 
persons,  Stillingfleet,  Cudworth,  and  Newton,  ,to  take 
the  affirmative  in  the  general  question,  whether  the  one 
true  God  had  ever  been  publicly  worshipped  out  of 
Judea,  between  the  introduction  of  general  idolatry,  and 
the  birth  of  Christ.  As  this  determination  of  the  gene- 
ral question  is  no  less  injurious  to  Revelation  than  the 
particular  of  Zoroastres,  we  may  be  assured  no  less 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  it.  Lord  Bolingbroke  saw  . 
'to  what  use  it  might  be  applied,  and  has  therefore  in- 
forced  it  to  the  discredit  of  Judaism:  indeed,  with  his 
usual  address,  by  entangling  it  in  a  contradiction.  But  . 
tliose  other  venerable  names  will  make  it  necessary 
hereafter  to  examine  both  the  one  and  the  other  question  v 
at  large.'     '  * 

P.  82.  [C]:  See  Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  His^- 
tory  of  the  World  connected,  vol.  ii.  edit.  2  p.  31 7-^^ 7* 
Our  counti'yman  Gale,  in  the  like  manner,  is  for  de- 
riving  all  arts  and  sciences,    without  exception,    from 
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tbjR.  Ji^w?-^*'  Arithmetic^  he  ^y^,  it  is  jevident,  faa4  it? 
"  feiVi?ctotiQn  from  God  himseif;  for  tbe  &"$t  jconoput^ 
/'  tiop  of  ti^ie  is  wa<ie  by  C^od,  Gen.i.  $,  &c.  Aini  545 
*^  ^r  navigation,  tboMgh  sp^x^e  asc^be  it  to  the  Pbenit- 
'^  O^s;  yet  4t  i$  np^qifest  the  fii^t  ide^  tbejrepf  wb^ 
/^  taken  irom  NoaJ^^^  ark.  It  is  as  plain  th^tg^qgrapkjf 
*^  tradyoed  its  fi^  lines  froiQ  the  Mosaic  desi[:ripticHii  ^ 
"  tb^  6^er^  pl^ntatipn^  of  Noah's  posterity/'-^Coiwt 
^f  ,the  Gentilep,  pj^rt  i*  p.  iS^  Who  would  not  tt^M^ 
but  the  le^TQod  aiiemi,  fmd  lenrned  be  repdly  w9js  in  jgo^d 
tr^tb,  h;9s  4ispc^^d  to  banter  u$»  bad  he  not  g^iren  s^ 
sad  ^  propf  pf  his  biein^  in  earnest  as  the  wdtipg  ithri^ 
(bulky  volu^^i^  to  support  tbes^  wonderful  discoveries. 

P.  83.  [P]  See  CAnon  Chron.  Seciil,  v.tit  G^wwr 
ciw.  I  decline  entering  into  this  controversy  for  itwQ 
reasons :  1 .  Because,  which  way  soever  the  question  be 
^is^^id^l^  jtk^  triith  of  tbp  Mosa.rqjac3co«Qt  will  be  nothing 
ii^gfe^ejd  by  it;,  &>r  thp  gcrij>;tuf^  ep  jiJu^re  ^#^,.liw,t 
AlWPtbanji  w^s  the  ^^  loan,  jorcun^ciacd ;  noj:  is  tbe 
,prior  ijs?  of  this  rite  ^^mongst  men^  my  arguipen^  against 
Ood'i^  enjoiniHg  hm  to  observe  it  The  jmous  bishop 
^Ciifnbi^land  lUUe  thought  he  was  disserving  rdigion, 
Vfh^n  ^e  6^|iowed  an  interpretation  of  the  fra^ent  of 
Swichoniallfo,  )\'bich  led  him  to  conclude  [Remarks  on 
Sancbons  PhoBn.  Hist.  p.  159*]  that  whole  n^tio^s  ba4 
ipr^ct^s^d  circumcisiion  before  Abraham:  but  I  quote 
Jtbjs  ^mt  maiji,  not  for  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in  a 
, /filfitt^r  iSQ  unconcerning,  but  j^s  an  exaoiiplje  of  that  can- 
jdQpr  of  mind  and  integrity  ;0f  beart,  withpnt  which  tbe 
pjiTsuH  Qf  truth  is  a  vainer  emp^pym^int  thain  the  pur^^it 
jpf  bu^i^ies.  A  less  able  and  a  less  ingenious  man, 
with  aot  a  It^nth  part  pf  this  noble  writer's  invention, 
•Wiould  have  l^  ia  thousand  tiicks  mi  fetches  *to  i^oo^ 
jcil^  the  fii^st  Jpst^ution  pf  tb:is  rijte  in  ^'Vbratjiar^  tp  the 
,bi^  aptiqiji^  biB.  h^d  ^ven  tp  Cronus.  Anotb^  ex- 
ample of  a  contrary  conduct,  in  a  writer  of  e^uai  W- 
count,  will  shew  us  how  much  this  ingenuity  is  to  be 
ip$^e^^  m^i^n  pf  teaming.  The  excellent' Dr,  Ham- 
.ipippd,  'fljiisled  by  the  party-prejudices  pf  his  tifne,  had 
p^su$id^d  himself  to  beUeve,  that  the  prophecies  of  tbi^ 
iAl¥?<^l}lW  f^i^  Qnly  to  the  first  nge^s  of  Ihp  Christian 
•.  ^     Church; 
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Church ;  and  that  the  book  was  written,  not,  a?  Irenaeus 
supposed,  al)out  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  but,  as 
Epiphanius  affirmed,  in  Claudius  Caesar's.  To  this, 
there  were  two  objections;  First,  that  then  the  prophecy, 
which,  on  Hammonds  system,  related  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  would  be  of  ^n  event  past :  while  the 
prophecy  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  future.  To  this  he 
replies,  That  it  was  customary  with  the  Prophets  to 
speak  of  things  past  as  of  things  to  come.  So  far  was 
Well.  But  tlien  the  second  objection  is,  That  if  this 
were  the  time  of  writing  the  Revelations,  Antipas^  who 
is  said,  c.  ii.  ver.  13.  to  have  been  martyred,  was  yet 
alive.  No  matter  for  that,  it  was  customary  with  the 
Prophets^  as  he  tells  us  on  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of 
things  to  come  as  of  things  past.  And  all  this  within 
the  compass  of  two  paees.  2.  The  other  reason  for  my 
not  entering  into  this  matter  is,  because  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  examine  (except  occasionally)  any  particular 
question  of  this  kind.  This  hath  been  done  already. 
What  I  propose  is  to  prove  in  general,  that  many  of  the 
positive  institutions  of  the  Hebrews  were  enjoined  in  op- 
position to  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  Ejryptians )  and 
that  some  bearing  a  conformity  to  those  customs,  and 
not  liable  to  be  abused  to  superstition,  were  indulged  to 
them,  in  wise  compliance  with  the  pi-ejudices  which  long 
use  and  habit  are  accustomed  to  induce. 

P.  87.  [E]  The  recovery  of  exhausted  fertility  by 
compost,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  very  early  invention. 
For  though  Homer  describes  Laertes  in  his  rural  occupa- 
tions as  busied  in  this  part  of  agriculture;  yet  Hesiod,  in 
a  professed  and  detailed  poem  on  the  subject,  never  once 
mentions  the  fnethod  of  dunging  land. — ^Not  that  I  regard 
this  circumstance  as  any  sure  proof  to  determine  the 
question  of  Hesiod's  priority  in  point  of  time.  It  may 
be  well  accounted  for,  by  supposing,  that  they  described 
particular  places  in  the  state  they  were  then  found,  some 
more  and  some  less  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

p.  89.  [F]  Here  let  me  observe,  that  this  represen- 
tation of  tlie  high  and  flourishing  state  of  Egypt,  in  these 
early  times,  greatly  recommends  the  truth  of  the  Samari- 
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^^n  .)chrot^)logy^  ,^nd  shpws  )iqw  >rauch.  it  is  tp  be  pre- 
leriied  \o  th^  .Hebijew.  •  See  ,  the  learned  and  judicipus 
j^I,.  .l^EOij^ARi:}  ii^  IjiSj  Observathns  su^  tayitiquiU  des 
liieroglyphcs  mentijiqueii^  P-  339>  2d  vol, 

r  ,  P,  99?  [G]  ThjeiV^ijious  dWst^r&to  w^^ 
,4ispiitant^  are  pbnoxiou§  fiotn  ♦^heir  own  propor  tern- 
rP§rs>:  wo^ld  make  .np.  lunentert^ining  part  ^of  .literary 
^rhistqify.  ^M  leftrn^c^  writer  undqrtatjiig  ^td  contutq  the 
<]^gypti^O  pfete^sipns  to  their  j/igh  antiquity,.^ thijiks  it 
tprope?,  first  ^tq  .§hj?w,  thjit  they  3|d  i^de^d  pretend  X()  it. 
..A^nd  tl\^,  }i^  njw^t  be  o^ned,  he,  does. ej^e^tuafly  enough 
-His  wor^W arj^  these  ;.,"-Et  pfofecto,  Ab  ANTiQi^issj^Mis 
. ",  'jPEMPOi^iBV^  l\ac  vanfla);^  itifcctj^^ere^ht^:  clic^()at  lenjiii, 
•  ",  ip$o Jsajqsj  ^empqi^^,^  purpuratqrum.  guisque,  t&arHo^^ 

',(intJQ'\,'J^gyp.i'  r&i(i\jfiM(>^T  Gil).  Jameson.^  '  Now^,^^f.buId 
,'^ny  thing  be,  mgreuplucfky?  The  authpr,  only  ineabl^ 
^iqtrpdufie  bis  .-system  by  this  flourish ;  .^ai^d^.^n  intp^u^^ 
Jty  he  confutes  it.  For  can  there  be .^ .better  Vyidpnce. of 
j.theh^gh antiquity  of  iauy.  people,  th/in  tiiatthcy  qiaimecpt 
iJri;imi\\(>/?nost,a}i^^^^  tivifs?  from  tii^es  fjong  pjrece^cling 
K^ik^i.  gctPGral  .vanity  of.  a  IJgh  antiquity,^  Avhich  ip.d jh- 
.;fi?pt^4i.U<^r9^^i9'^?a' ^p4  P^'W^R^P^;tben}  to  support  their 
claims  against  one?. another,  ^by  .forged  eyijjence  and  uh- 
philosophic  reasoning?  Not  to  say,  that  this  liigh'an- 
vfiqwjy  is^acki^q>yledged,by  the  P/op)iet  also  : .  the.[orce 
,jQ|wbf>se  ei^jujlatiqn  .depepds  on  the  truth  of  it  Vpv 
.  ]i^:hati  reason  was  .th^f^  tP. insist  so  much  on  the  power  apd 
r.jw.isdpQi,  pC  ,God  m  destroying  the  founsel  of  Egypt.  ^^  if 
^i  FM^K^oh  qn4  his  Cqmsel^rSy  only  pretended,  to  be,  but 
were  not,  wise:  nor  yet,  the  soiis  of  ancient  kings? 

-    'P>i  93»  tS].»Qhigrepipn,    A^hp,.  as   we  afP.told  py 

Jo^ephpsy  wrote  tjie; history  of^  £gypt,  galls  Moses  aad 

,  Joseph  3cribes;  .and  Joseph  a  s^icred^^cjribe/'iiyiifffia*  ^ 

^^T^^-  yf^'J^I/''^^^   Mff^^^^ . ''^^   ^f^}    IXIDHIION.    xjti  ,T2£To> 

lEPOrPAMMAlr'EA,  cont/Ap.'  lib.  i.      It 'is  true^'^e 

..histprjan  hgis  .c^pjifpypde^i,  tijifleSj  jn  makipg  Joseph  con- 

.    t^ippora,i:y  with;  Moses :  J)ji3t  (his  w^  a  comqipn  ptist^e 

-aiBPn^t  th^..  PaK9fls.    .^u§tin}be  epitomizer  of  iTrgg^us 

f  ompeius  calls  Moses  the  son  of  Josepl>— J?%^y  gus 
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:  [Joseph]  Moses  Jult,  qife^m  pr^c^ter  J)(ite7^na  sckntice 
kcEj^editatem^  Sgc.  lib.  xx^viricap,  2t  .Those  learned 
men  therefore  are  mistaken,  who,  for  this  reason,  would 
,  h^ye.  it  .that,,C|)8fe?rempn,  by  Joseph,  m en nt  Joshua. 
^*,JSe§id|es,  '.^fie  superior,  title  h^iemvent6  Joseph  ^hews 
.  j)lainj'y  we  .are  ^^^^  patnarch;  tUid  not  t)ie 

,^(j(][n[ij)anioiV'pf  ,M^^         'fpv  though  it  an  pears  from  Scrip-   . 
.,  tjifeihgit  Joseph _.aji(3,'^Jp^      were  related  to,  and  e'du- 
.  fiat^d ,by  tf e Xgyj^^^  yet  we  have  not. the 

Jeasf  rea§on^  to  think,  that  Joshuii  liad  ever  aiiy  concern 
'  ,with  them  i,  being  held  with'thc  rc^t  of  "his  brethren  in  a 
,^X^  o]f  seryitqple,.  rpniote  from  the  beiiefit  ot  that  educa- 
tion,.,. which'/ a  singular  accident  had   bestowed    upon 

P,  93.  j[I],  Hence  we.  may  collect,  how  ill-grounded 
tlmt  ppiruon  is  of  Eupolemiis  apd  other  authors,  aricient 
and^fnpd^rn,  who  ir^iagihe,'  that  Abraham  first  taught  the 
j£gyptians  astrology.  And  indeed  the  contending  Yor 
.this  origjnal  of  the  sciences  seems  to  contradict  another 
,  ai'gument  npuch  in  use  e^niongst  Divines,  and  deservedly 
so;  which 'answers  the  objection  of  infid3l3  against  !the 
authority  of  the  I:5il)le,  from'  several  inaccuracies'  in 
science  to.  be  rpet  \yith  ,in  sacred  history,  by,  observing  it 
was;  not  God's  purpose,  in  revealing  himself  to  mankind, 
to  instruct  theni  in, the  sciences. 

SoXw^a,  il^  lit)(^f\^  toli'TS''  nt0ArOPAN  (Tf/  Olyi^iu^ 
HXlorhOAiTbr.;Plutf.  de  Is.  ScOsir.  p.  632.  Steph.'ed. 
Here^we  see,  each  sa^e  went  for  that^/sciehire  he  Was 
.disposed!  to  cultivate,  to  its  proper  'msirt :  lor  hot'dnly 
P^'thagbras;'  studied  a'stronbhiy  at  Heliopdlis,'  whierfe  it 
.was  j^rofesseiV with  tlie~ greatest celelJ^^  'buf'Eddoxus 
,  learnt  hfe  .geometry  at  ^Merii phis,  v^hose  priests  weiy  the 
most  profouiid  maffheiiiatidiaris ;  and  Solon  was  ifi^tmcted 
in  civil  wisdom  at 'S^'is,  whose  patrbii  deity  being  Mi- 
nerva (as  we  areltold  by  Herodottis  and  Strabo)  shews 
that  politicks  was  there  m  most  request :  aritf'fhis  doubt- 
less was  the  reason  why- Pythagoras,  who?,  during  hia 
long  abode  ia  Egypt,   went  through  all  their  schools, 
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chose  Minerva  for  the  patroness  of  his  legislation.     See 
Div.  Leg.  Vol.  I.  book  ii.  sect.  2,  3. 

P.  96.  [L]  I  cannot  forbear  on  this  occasion  to  com- 
mend the  ingenuous  temper  of  another  learned  writer, 
far  gone  in  the  same  system :  who,  having  said  all  he 
could  think  of  to  discredit  the  antiquity  and  viisdom  of 
Egypt,  concludes  in  this  manner : — "  Tandem  quaeres, 
**  in  qua  doctrina  iEgyptiorum  propter  quam  lanto- 
^'  pere  celebrati  erant  in  ipsis  Scripturis^  viz.  1  Reg. 
"  ch.  iv.  com.  30.  et  vii.  actorumy  com.  22.  Respondeo, 
"  non  nego  magnos  PhilosophoSy  GeometraSj  &  Medi- 
"  cos,  et  aliarum  artium  peritos  fuisse  in  Egypto,  tem- 
"  pore  Mosis,  et  postea  quoque.  Scd  sensim  et  gradatim 
^^  ilia  doctrina  exolevit,  ut  omnino  nihil  aut  parum  ejus 
*'  pcrmanserit." — G.  Jameson,  Spicilegia  Antiq.  -^gypt 
p.  400,  I. — You  will  ask  now,  What  is  become  of  his 
system "  No  matter.  He  is  true  to  a  better  thing,  the 
sacred  Text :  for  the  sake  of  which  he  lookup  the  system ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  which,  upon  better  information,  be 
lays  it  down  again :  and,  like  an  honest  man,  sticks  to 
his  Bible  at  all  hazards. 

P.  105.  [M]  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  1.  says,  that 
Af elampus  m  as  in  the  number  of  those  civilizers  of 
Greece,  who  went,  to  fit  themselves  for  that  employ- 
ment, '  into  Egypt :  and,  as  Orpheus  proceeded  thence  a 
legislator  and  philosopher ;  so  Melampus,  whose  bent 
lay  another  way,  commenced  physician  and  diviner; 
those  two  arts  being,  as  we  have  said,  professed  together 
in  Egypt.  ApoUodorus  says-,  he  was  the  first  who  cured 
diseases  by  medicinal  potions,  rriv  iii  foL^i$,oLTMy  xai  itafiap- 
fAuy  ^ifKvilav  'wpwTOf  lipnxd^ — meaning  tlie  first  among 
the  Greeks.  As  this  Greek  went  to  Egpyt  to  be  in- 
structed in  his  craft,  so  we  meet  with  an  Egyptian  wht 
went  to  practise  tlie  very  same  trade  in  Greece ; 
"Amt  yip  i>Am  ex  i^ipotq  'Sact^irAHltUiy 
IATP0MANTI2  HAIX  AnOAAaNOZ,  ;t8»V 

-^ch.  ,Ix«T.  p.  316.  Stftnl.  ed. 

-  Ai 
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As  to  what  is  said  of  his  being  the  son  of  Apollo,  we  must 
understand  it  in  the  sense  of  Homer,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  Egyptian  physicians  in  general : 

IHTP02  ii  f)car0*  tir*r«f*£i'^  wipi  iffiilmv 
'Avflf «7r«y  ?  yof  nAJHONOl  EIDI  rENE0AHS. 

P.  1 1 5.  [N]  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  or  absurd 
than  the  accusation  of  Josephs  making  the  free  monarchy 
of  Egypt  despotic :  for  allowing  it  did  indeed  at  this  time 
suffer  such  a  revolution,  who  is  to  be  esteemed  the  author 
of  it  but  Pharaoh  himself?  Joseph  indeed  was  prime 
minister ;  but  it  do^s  not  appear  that  his  master  was  of 
that  tribe  of  lazy  monarchs,  who  intrust  their  sceptre  to 
the  hands  of  their  servants.  Moses  describes  him  as 
active,  vigilant,  jealous  of  his  authority,  anxious  for  his 
country,  and  little  indulgent  to  his  officers  of  state.  But 
the  terms  in  which  he  invests  Joseph  in  his  office,  shew 
that  office  to  be  purely  ministerial ;  Thou  shalt  be  mtr 
my  home,  and  accordhig  to  thy  word  shall  all  my  people 
be  ruled,  oxlv  ix  the  throne  will  I  be  gueater 
THAN  THOU.  [Gen.  xli.  40.]  i.  e.  thou  shalt  administer 
justice^  but  I  will  reserve  to  myself  the  prerogative  of 
giving  laiv.  It  is  highly  reasonable  therefore,  when  we 
find,  in  so  concise  a  history  as  the  Mosaic,  Joseph  bid- 
ding the  people  give  their  money,  their  cattle,  and  their 
lands  for  bread,  to  suppose  that  he  only  delivered  to 
them  the  words  of  Pharaoh,  who  would  supply  their 
wants  on  no  otlier  conditions. 

P.  116.  [O]  This  is  the  general  sentiment  of  Anti- 
quity :  and  as  generally  embraced  by  modern  writers. 
Kircher  makes  it  the  foundation  of  his  Theatrum  Hiero- 
glyphicum,  and  so  consequently  hath  written  a  large 
volume  full  of  the  most  visionary  interpretations.  The 
great  principle,  he  goes  upon,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  is. 
this :— Hieroglyphica  JEgyptiorum  doctrina  nihil  aliud 
est,  quam  Arcana  de  Deo,  divinisque  Ideis,  Angelis, 
Daemonibus,  caeterisque  mundanarum  potestatum  classi- 
bus  ordinibusque  scientia,  Saxis  potissimiim  insculpta. 
(Edipus  JEgyptiacmy  tom.  iii.  p.  4.  Dr.  Wilkins  follow  s 
the  received  opinion  in  the  general  division  of  his  subject, 
in  bis  Essay  towards  a  real  Character :  For  speaking  of 
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no,tes 

—it  seerns  to  me,  ^u^stiomSle.wh'et^er  the  E^ihitttins  dcH^ 
not  at  first  uJe  their  kTerooflyphfcs  d/a  mire^  shiff  for 
want  of  letters,  as  was  done  bifthe  M£.TidmisV\i.  1^2. — 
And  tl^s  was  all  his  subject  led  him  to  say  of  the  Egyp- 
tian[  nkrd^tijpfiic^^.  !  $efvius  hac]'  ^^orie  furtheri  ,  and 
asserted^he  priortty.  of  hieroglyfihics  w^tlibut  a  doubt 
Annn's  ehjiTi, secundum  .-/Egyptios'  iiidicabatiir,  ante  ih^ 
ventas  literas,  picto  (Jracone  cdlid^m'  suaiii  mordelite: 
ApudVi'rgi^h.  i.  v.  ver.  85. 

'P.  126.  [P]  T*he  sTiip  dnd  piloi,  bearing  this  signi- 
fication, would,  of  course,  be  much  used  iti  tTie  d^crij^- 
tiona  of  their  mysteries,  in  which,^  a's  we  have  sh8w'6, 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Gbvernor  of  the  universe  was  part 
of  the  aTT&pprjIa :  and .  so ,  w^e  find  it  more  than  once  deli- 
neated in  the  Bembine  Table.  Kircher,  according  to 
custom,  mates  it  full  of  sublime  knowledge ;  hiii  tKe 
plain  truth  is  no  more  than  ,this  above. — Tacitus,  speak- 
ino;  of  the  religion  of  the  S'uevians,  says  they,  worshipped 
Isis;  he  could  not  conceive  how  this  came  about, 
only.the  figure  of  a  galley,  under .  which  image  she  wa^ 
represented,  shewed  tiiat  the  worship  vAas  impdrteH  frotn 
abroad.  ''  Paps  Sueyorum  &  Isidi  sacrificat:  unde 
caus^  &  origo  peregrin')  sacto,  parum  cbmperi;  iiisi  quod 
,  signum  ipsum,  in  uiocJuni  LiBukN.*:  figurattim,  dbcfei 
advectam  religionem."  De  Morib.  Herin.  c.  ix.  The 
latter  part^ of  which  period  Mr.  (iordon  has, thus  trans- 
lated, imless  tltejigure  of  her  image  Jdrmtd  like  k  galley 
sheued,  ^c.  But  7mi  quod  does  not  signify  unless,  ai 
impl^^'ing  any  doubt,  but  saving  only.,  So  the.  same 
author,  l)'e  Mor.  Gcr.  c.  xxv,  *'  Occidere  solent  non 
^*  disciplina.et  sevcrltUte,  sed  impetu  et  Jra,  utiniiiiicurri, 
^\_nisi  quod  i'mpune."  Tacitus  C(K]ld  tell  no  more  of  tKe 
orfginalthah  this,  th^t  the  worship  of  Isis  was  impdrtfedy 
because  her  image  was  m^de  in  tne  figure  of  a  galley',  in 
thib  lie  was  positive:  biit  for  all  this;  hot  the  less  Vnis- 
take.n.  It  was ^  indeed  imported  ;  but  'the  'galley  wa^  tib 
mark  of  that  original.  Strabo  tells  lis,  ?n.bis  toiirth'bbok, 
that,  in  ah  island  riear  Prit-jin.  tfieV  ^perfbi^liied  ffie  ¥am^ 
j(njJ5teribii3  Vifcs  to  Ceres  aiid  'Jtt^fpiife  t6  ^fere  t^ed  in 
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Sainothrace.  ^  Ceres  and  Isis  were  the  same^  The  Plie- 
mffW%(e2M[ien/>i%tofit^^  brought' th^m  thittfer,  a« 

liteWifee  to  ffie  Sueviaiis'inlfabitinf^  the^(^D^t^>of  the^GerK: 
mSn  o'ceah.  ^  Thc'Goverriof  cif  *tlte  untve/Tse  wds  taught  m  - 
tfie^e.'myfeteries.      Isis   wafe  -fepfesem^d  -By  tHfe  ftiteri 
E^yptiarts  to  Be  the  Governor  of  thfe  iThiverse,  as  we  hav^'. 
se(3p  'before,  in  a  discdiirs'fe  Oh  tJife  Metamorphosis  o?- 
Apiileius^   But' the  ^overtiC)r  of  the  universe  was  deli> 
ileated,    in   their  hieroglyphics^'^ by ' a"  skip  '^?id  pilot.' 
rifence^   amongst  the'  Sueviafts,    Isis  'was  *^' worshipped. 
iiriJ^rlthe^orrhof  a'^Me^^^^  and  hot  becafiisfe  ber  reliijiori  ■ 
li^a^  of  Tori^igft  growth  t'Atid^  sd  am6ttg{5tthfe^R6irlalisi' 
wHich  Tafcii?us  did  not  advert  to.  '  Fof  in  ttife  bdtlefiddriuhi 
rw^/cw;fe^'amohgst  the  inscfrfptions  of  Gruter/ in   Uier 
month'  of  Mirch,  'an  Egy^tiaw  holydajr  is  marked  tfndei* 
the  title  of  Isidis  NAvi6iUM.    Th6*  eerembhics^  on  tiiis 
Holiday  are  descrilied  ui  Apuleiufe  Met.  l:  ii;^— It  was'a' 
festival  of  very  high  antiquity  a'rftoHgfet  th^*  Egyptians  i 
and  seems  to  be  alluded  to' iA'thel5ev^^r(is  of  the  Pro^fihct 
Isaiah :  fVo   to  the  land  shadowing  with  wings — that 
Seiideth  ambassadors  by  the  sed  eben  %i  vessels '(Xf-  bul- 
rushes uponihe  waters,  sdyingy  Go  yc' s^nft  me^^en- 
gers]  (^x.  chap.;  xviiil  vef*  i, -2.' =     "  ^  '     '     ' 

.  P..  122.  [C^]  The  original  is,,  xal  t«v  XqhtSv  i^iluTrariv- 
rig  Upig  Twv  rotWwk  p^ajailflfpaf.  '  *  There  IS  a  s^mfall  fdult 
iri  .thfs  reading ;' it  should  be'  t«?  TE  Upii,  with  *ttoe  bon^ 
|u|ictibn  rTlib  corrujitipn  hfelpdd  to  bii^fead  GiibberhYiM,' 
who  l\'eins\^tes,-^dndf()rmidfhe  iacr6d^ckdtacUr^oftht 


Having  (ak  hfe  supposed)  beeA  mentioned' before,  as  de- 
lineated  or  eni?raved^bv  TaautliV:  but  STOIXEIXIN 


lineatfed  or  engraved*  by  Taautlife':  but  STOIXEIXIN  sig- 


wise,  dniy  Dagon  is  left,'  for  these  WoVdii,  Wf  XiWtiti 
J^tofi  to  be  applied  to.--- Sanchoniathb  had  said'that 
Taautus  repfesiented  fte  gods  in  fa.  hew  Jnvenfed  ■  hiero- 
glyphic ,(;haracter ;  and  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  he  jn- 
%ented  ptfier  hieroglyphic  characters,  whether  by  figures 


B  B  4  '     or 
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or  marks ;  for  I  apprehepd  that  hfif  rZw  ro*;^i/«k  ;^«p«x7?^«f 
principally  desi^s  that  part  of  hierofdyphic  writing 
which  was  by  marks,  not  figures :  for  without  doubt,  at 
first*  the  Egyptians  used  tlie  same  method  as  the. 
Mexicans,  who,  we  are  told,  expressed  in  their  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  those  things  which  had  form^  by  figures; 
others  by  arbitrary  marks.  See  p.  118,  note  (-f ).  But 
tve  shall  see,  that  when  the  Egyptians  employed  this 
writing  for  the  vehicle  of  their  secrets,  they  then  invented 
the  forms  of  things  to  express  abstract  ideas.  However, 
that  this  is  the  meaning  of  r«*x'"^  ^^  further  evident  from 
this  place  of  Eusebius,  w  here  he  speaks  of  a  quotation 
of  Philos,  from  a  work  of  Sanchoniatho,  concerning  the 
Phenician  elements, ,  *oi>/x«i^  ro*x^/«i^ ;  which  work,  as 
appears  by  his  account  of  the  quotation,,  treated  of  the 
nature  of  several  animals.  But  we  have  shewn  how 
much  the  study  of  natur^  history  contributed  to  the  com- 
position of  hieroglyphic  cliaracters. 

P*  123.  [R]  At  the  time  this  account  was  6rst  given 
to  the  public,  the  learned  Dr.  Richard  Pococke  coming 
fresh  from  Egypt,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  con- 
tradict that  Egyptian  learning  which  was  only  conceived 
at  liome.  But  a§,  by  a  common  practice  of  prudent  men, 
he  had  not  mentioned  me  by  name,  it  was  thought  I  had 
HO  right  toreply^  Let  thq  reader  judge  of  one,  by  the 
other.  This  learned  and  indeed  candid  writer,  in  his 
book  of  travels,  has  a  chapter,  On  the  ancient  hierogly- 
phics of  Egypt;  in  which  he  expresseth  himself  as 
follows  : — *'  If  hieroglyphical  figures  stood  for  words  or 
^*  sounds  that  signified  certain  things,  the  power  of  hie- 
**  roglyphics  seems  to  be  the  same  as  of  a  number  bf 
"  letters  composing  such  a  sound,  that  by  agreement 
"  was  made  to  signify  such  a  thin:^.  For  hieroglyphics, 
*'  as  words,  seem  to  have  stood  for  sounds,  and  sounds 
**  signify  tbin^;  as  for  instance,  it  might  have  been 
^*  agreed  that  tlie  figure  of  a  crocodile  might  stand  for 
**  the  sound  that  meant  what  we  call  malice :  the  chil- 
^  dren  of  the  priests  were  early  taught  that  the  figure  of 

*  This  Eastathius  intimates  in  these  words,  sneaking  of  the  most 
ancient  Egyptian  hierogjyphics, — ^^««  lit*  Xt^y\utpH9^y  j^  Aoiiraff  jl 
X^^i^^n^^s  »k  ^/*«^ta»    if»   ^yuM  iftti^ioyla.^n  Iliad,  vi.  ver.  168. 

-. —  _  ^'^  cro- 
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^^  a  crocodile  stood  for  such  a  sound,  and,  if  they  did 

'*  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  sound,  it  would  certainly 

"  stand  with  them  for  a  sound;  though,  as  the  sounds 

**  it  signified  also  a  quality  or  thing ;  and  they  might 

**  afterwards^  be  tairght  the  meaning  of   this   sound; 

**  as  words  are  only  sounds,  which  sounds  we  agree 

**  shall  signify  such  and  such   things;  so  that,  tochil- 

^*  dren,  words  only   stand  for  sounds,  wjiich  relate  to 

"  such   things   as  they  know  nothing  of;  and,  in  this 

**  sense,  we  say  children  learn  many  things  like   par- 

"  rots,  what  they  do  not   understand,  and   their  me- 

'^  modes  ane    exercised  only   about   sounds,  till   they 

**  are  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  the  words.     This  1 

**  thought  it  might  be  proper  to  observe,  as  some  say* 

'*    HIEROGLYPHICS   STOOD  FOR  THINGS    ANP  NOT    FOR 

"  WORDS, — if  sounds  articulated  in  a  certain  manner 
"  are  words.  And  though  it  may  be  said,  that  in  this 
*'  case,  %ihen  different  nations  of  different  languages 
"  agree  on  common  characters,  that  stand  for  certain 
^*  things  they  agree  on,  that  then  such  figures  stand  for 
^*  things:  this  will  be  allowed;  but  then  they  stand  for 
"  sounds  too,,  that  is,  the  sounds  in  each  language  that 
**  signify  such  things :  and,  as  observed  before,  to  chil* 
*'*.  dren,  who  know  nothing  of  the  several  things  they 
'*  stand  for,  to  them  they  are  only  marks  that  express 
*^  such  and  such  sounds :  so  that  these  figures  stand  not 
•*  for  things  alone,  but  as  words,  for  sounds  and  things  •." 
The  design  of  this  passage,  the  reader  sees,  is  to 
oppose  the  principle  1  went  upon,  in  explaining  the 
nature  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  that  they  sto^  for 
things^  and  not  for  rvords.  But  that  is  all  one  sees; 
for  the  learned  writer's  expression  conforming  to  his  ideas,, 
will  not  sufler  us  to  do  more  than  guess"  at  the  proof 
which  he  advances :  it  looks,  however,  like  this, — That 
hieroglyphics  cannot  be  said  to  stand  for  things  only ; 
because  things  being  denoted  by  words  or  sounds  ;  and 
hieroglyphics  exciting  the  idea  of  sounds  (which  are  the 
notes  of  things)  as  well  as  the  idea  of  the  things  them* 
selves,  hieroglyphics  stand  both  for  sounds  and  things. — 
This  seems  to  be  the  argument  put  iQto  common  English. 

♦  Pp.   2«3,  a29.  of  a    book  intitled,  "  A  Destription  of  the 
East,"  &c.       .  1 
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■s9Mff(i^iMh4gf4/^^  ^h^Sf^  th^ypoxvfr.ofhiero', 

gl^id^^f^W  ^9  ^'^' V^.^^'^f:^'S'?^^  n^?^bcv^o/ letters^. 
ceifiifiQfii^ s^fill^  a,sQUXi4}ihaf  by  agm^ieht^wa^^,piade  tq^ 
si^^lfyjiuek  a  thing.     Withpi.iti  dqubt,  if  h j^i:qg)yp^[c^. 
sft^od:  for;Squpd$,  t^  >Y^re,  pf  thi?  natur^.oOyprds,  wlijcl\. 
sifti^  forsQuiutej     But  tljia  i^.  paly,  ^i'  Ij^ppt^fpfjcajpro: 
pQsWtisn.:  letj  up  aejs  tieTejorp.hoHr.H(5^a^a^^^        hirnself, 
to  pr<%vi^)  it-rrj^i^r  kkvoglypfficSy  as^  y^W^>  sdem^tohav^, 
^^M)  som^^  ^M  m4s!siQ?i}fy  things}^  asjhr  in-,, 
syt^lfi^i  «^  ¥:iftJ?VT'  hfi've  becn^  agr^eca,  thaf  th^^jimr^e  oj^  a, 
CfQ(W^k M^^.^'^MW^lf^i  ^M  sam^  saur\4,  tfat,  meapt 
xifjifi  m^oUmlif^'     Th^  prPiJTJlEity  c^  the.  expression. 
i*9JflJs4  tp  the  fpfce.  of  the  r^^so'niijig,     \y  Iri^t.qad  of 
WkWg^:  imp.  hi^r^gUjipl^^,  ihp.  Ij^nf (J,' wnt^?  ^ayfifpK, 
h^r^4jfShio§:i  vKhich  i^ot  c^pr^ssing  m  ijlajjop,  but'  ij^r 
pljiil^  acQaapft  olfscvres  th^  .2trg\in[ipp^t  U^' v^o!^ld  illus- 
tf^tQ..    2,,  ijft  s^s,  Hjer4jgl^fi/iicsy  (j^  ti;or^^  A<^\rif  ig^  Aar^. 

^6^Jif^'  ^QP.dfi.  o^H  foui^Sf.  Here  tlbejf  ^tre  ^s  ^o;;^^  or. 
lik&  W^ds^  8p4  ^yf^^/  tq  sfc^id  fqu.  ^a^^^.  Wljat  ?^^e*  we. 
te  t^I^  ^hfrn  fp^  ?  are  word$  SpUJ^^;''  %  ^9^  W'y.  ^^?^ 
fer  fipwpcj  ?  Ha,  haft  giveti  us  our  c^o^ce.  '  ]^ut  we  g^  on, 
8  F^«  hP  e^Wbowi^  thi^  peetnjpg  ifrutfi  by  an  in3tftpipe, 
in  whi^  Ihe  po^sibilitx  ^f  it9  ?t^piiir)g  for  Vjpund  i3  ^*]i^de. 
^  pippi  (rf  i^  §p  deling,  /f  MiGH^f  (§pys  jie)  Apr(? 
hm   ^gref4.  th4ff  tfie  Jig\ir^  of  cf  ffl^fprf^/^   ^l^}^ 

J3§t  t^  is  Jgs^  dMj5dpr4  ia  what  fqJlps^-  ^^P  chjWen 
qf  tkt  pms(s  ^re  ^arly  tqfigJft'^lfqt  fh^Jifu^^  of  a 
ero^ofiUs^  ^tf^4  for  §uch  a  ^pun^,  f\n4  if  tlf^  (fifj  not 
kmw  ihe  ny^qning  of  the  soi^nd,  it  rcoiild  ce/^ff^iijlj/  ^t(md 
%oith  tJiim  fof:  a  ^ound.  'fjl^is  ind^d  ^5  an  imecdote  : 
but.  ^vb^^ie  did  )ie  l^e^i?  tl^t  the  cliildren/i^^;^ ')thgy 
eo.iiW  ^Gcjpl^er  U^e  ^uqci^  9^  the^r  p.wn  langu^e,  ,\\'er|^ 
tM^  hi^ro^jyt^hic^g  ?  T^\^  no,w,  taeWyp^yi^s^  * -;^^^ 
got  i«^M)  * \<^.«4ve  ^n^,  .y^ere  jUi\c^ergtg|p^to  ^l^e  ^es^ved 
fQr:thpse  JK^tfitt^^^  «W  ^#  ?^  iny^tqr^Qys  scienc^  '  JSqt 
lot  v.$  5typy?f.>S^  tha,t  they  ,^  ece  taught  .to  children  amongst 
tiieir  first  elements  :  yet  even  then,  as  we  shall  ^  from 
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theriaturfe'of^the  rfnrtg;-  th^V  oould*  rieVer  stejnd  aB^trtatka:- 
for  wdrds(  of  sditiidsV  When  a  child  16^  taught  ^tlie  power 
of  letters,  h<#  li^^i^ha'tfsat  the  liette^s,^  whioh^  compose  one 
v/dtd,  inalide]  fot-  irn^tkticc,  expi^ss  the  ^Ottwrf ;.  which, 
n^turaHy  arising 'frbin  a  conibirtatidn'of  the  several  pouers 
of  eabh' letter,  shews  hif/i  tf^atthe  letters  stand  for  such,  a 
sound  Or'  word.  But  \Vliet)  he  is  taught*  thait  thefii^ure  or 
picture  of  a  crocodile  signifies  jfiaike,  hris' naturally  and 
necessarily  conceives  (tliOUgh  he  bn^t^/s  rtot  the  meaning 
of  the  Word)  that'  it  stahds*  ft)r  somfe-  thifigy  s,\^mfied  hy 
tliat'v^Ofd,  arid  riot  ioV  a  ^ufid:  becfdu^  there  is  no 
nittui*al'  d6tfnte)ii6ri  betw^b  jffg7^9%  a*i(t  a'  $onnJi,  as  there 
\d^iv}imjigur^  ah* a'  Mwg,  vVrid-th^eoriy  reason  why 
the  <v6M  77ft///ce  hiterVSrife^,'  ih  this  e^nnfexioii,  ^- because 
of  tJh^  rifectifeitj^  of  tli#  us6  of  wcfrds  to  difetirtguiah.  thhiga; 
arid'  raftk  thertr^  irito  ^offe.  Bat  the  v^i^st  cthild  could' 
nevfei*  bfe  so  simple  a^  to  coWeive  that,  wheft  he  wad.  tdd 
thfe  fi^ui^e*  df  k  bteasf  #ith  fmi  ^\mi  \&g^  aw*  ^  teng  tail 
srgnified  malice,  that  it  sigriified  1^  sound  oi  malice:  any 
more  than  if  hte  wel^i^  tokl  it  sighified  a  efocodile,  that  it 
siftnified  thy  s&uM  of  the  Wo^d  cfo&^MU.  The  truth  ig, 
tlie  igridraWt  oftt^n  mistake'  w6rds  for  things,  but  nerer,^ 
things  for  Uords :  thttt  isj  they  ff dquently  iftifetake  the 
name  of  a  thirig  for  its  mXMte  \  afkl  refit  ciontent^  m 
the  Snovi'leid^  ivnifch  that  giv^es  thetii  i  \jkt  hitft  who,  Ott 
the  sight  df  ec  pictured  elephant,  iriquirin^  what  the 
creatai-fe  was,  on  hia  beirig  anstnet^d,  tiiat  it  was  the 
great  Vzar,  asked  ncJ  furthet,  hilt  w^nt  al way  well  sfttis>-. 
fled  in  Bis  acqualritancfe  A^^ith  that  illudtridttd  Stran^n. 
Yet  I  apprehend  He  did  not  uhderstarid  hiig  informer  to 
nieah  thai  it  signified  only  the  sound  of  ti)at  word.. 
Perhaf^s  the  learned  writer  will  object,  th^t  the  cases 
are  different ;  that  the  ekpkdnt  was  a  mere  pidture,  fedd 
the  crocodile  k  sigh  or  itmrk.  But  t  have  sliewn  at  large 
that  x\ie  anderit  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  at  filtst  ti«ne 
pictiriiei;  ahd  that  all  th^  i^lteratioti  they  refceived,  in  4)©- 
comirig  marfcs,  "vv^ds  only  the  having  tlieir  i^fefiemi  use  mi 
convisying  l^riowlddge  Vendei^  'tPKy^  -extensive  and  ^xpte- 
ditiorfs,  ^ore  Vnyfetertotis  tod  f>rdf(jluftd ;  while  lliey  ^jtifl 
<*dht5riued  to  he  the  martcs  of  things, 

T6  proceed;  our  author  coBsidei^s  next  ^hslt-he  up- 
|)ifefaehds  thay  be  fedilglii;  Sa  <>bfefctidli  to  hb^pinioti. 
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And  though  (says  he)  it  may  be  said  thai,  in  this  case, 
where  different  nations  of  different  languages  agree  on 
common  characters,  that  stand  for  certain  things  they 
agree  on,  that  then  stich  figures  stand  for  things.  To 
wliich  he  answers,  This  will  be  allowed ;  but  thai  they 
stand  for  sounds  too,  that  is,  the  sounds  in  each  language 
that  signify  such  things.  He  who  can  grant  so  much, 
and  without  injury  to  his  system,  need  be  under  no  fear 
of  ev^r  giving  his  adversary  advantages.  He  may,  if  he 
pleases,  say  next,  when  disputing  about  the  colour  of 
an  object, — that  it  is  black,  will  be  allowed',  but  then  it 
is  white  too.  For  a  mark  for  things  can  no  more  be  a 
mark  ior  sounds,  than  black  can  be  white.  The  reason 
is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  one  quality  or  property  ex- 
cludes the  other:  thus,  if  hieroglyphic  marks  stand  for 
thingSy  and  are  used  as  common  characters  by  various 
nations  differing  in  speech  and  language,  they  cannot 
stB.nd  for  sounds ;  because  these  men  express  the  same 
thing  by  different  sounds  j  unless,  to  remove  this  diffi- 
culty, be  will  go  farther,  and  say,  not,  as  he  did  before, 
that  one  hieroglyphic  word  (to  use  his  own  language) 
stood  for  one  sound,  but  that  it  stands  for  an  hundred. 
Again,  if  hieroglyphic  marks  stand  for  sounds,  they  cannot 
stand  ifor  things :  not  those  tilings  which  are  not  signified 
by  such  sounds ;  this  he  himself  will  allow  :  nor  yet,  1 
affirm,  for  those  which  are  thus  signified ;  because  it  is 
the  sound  which  stands  for  the  tiling  signified  by  the 
sound,  and  not  the  hieroglyphic  mark.  But  all  this 
mistake  proceeded  from  another,  namely,  that  words 
stand  both  for  sounds  and  things,  which  we  now  come 
to.  For  he  concludes  thus.  So  that  these  fgures  {viz. 
hieroglyphics)  stand  not  for  things  alone,  but,  as 
WORDS,  for  somids  and  thifigs.  An  unhappy  illustration ! 
which  has  all  the  defects,  both  in  point  of  meaning  and 
expression,  that  a  proposition  can  well  have.  For,  if 
by  wordsj  be  meant  articulated  sounds,  then  the  expres- 
sion labours  in  the  sense*  as  affinning,  that  sounds  stand 
for  sounds.  And  that  he  meant  so  is  possible,  because 
in  the  beginning  of  the  passage  quoted,  he  uses  words 
for  articulate  sounds. — Hieroglyphics^  says  he,  stood  for 
words  PR  sounds.  But  if,  by  words,  he  meant  letters, 
(and  tliat  he  might  mean  so  is  possible  likewise,  for  he 
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presently  afterwards  uses  words  in  that  sense  too — Hiero- 
glyphicSf  as  words,  says  he,  seem  to  stand  for  sounds) 
then  the  proposition  is  only  false :  the  plain  truth  being 
this,  letters  stand  for  sounds  only ;  which  sounds  they 
naturally  produce ;  as  sounds  arbitrarily  denote  things. 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular ;  as  in  this  dis- 
tinction lies  the  judgment  which  is  to  be  made,  if  ever 
it  be  rightly  made,  of  the  controversy  between  us.  -  All 
this  confusion  of  counter- reasoning  proceeds,  as  we  ob- 
served before,  First,  from  not  reflecting  that  letters, 
which  stand  for  words,  havt.mt,  and  hieroglyphics, 
which  stand  for  tilings,  once  hM  noty  an  arbitrary,  but 
a  natural  designation  For,  as  the  powers  of  letters  natu- 
rally produce  words  or  sounds,  so  the  figures  of  hierogly- 
phics naturally  signify  things;  either  more  simply,  by 
representation,  or  more  artificially  by  analogy :  Secondly, 
from  his  not  considering,  that  as  we  cannot  think  nor 
converse  about  things  either  accurately  or  intelligibly 
without  words,  so  tlieir  intervention  becomes  necessary 
in  explaining  the  marks  of  things.  But  therefore,  to  make 
hieroglyphics  the  marks  of  sounds,  because  sounds  ac- 
company thinigs,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  make  letters 
the  marks  of  things,  because  things  accompany  sounds. 
And  who,  before  our  author,  would  say  i\mi  letters  sig- 
nified things  as  xvell  as  sounds?  unless  he  had  a  mind  to 
confound  all  meaning.  If  he  chose  to  instruct,  or  even 
to  be  understood,  he  would  say,  that  letters  naturally 
produced  sounds  or  words ;  and  that  words ;  arbitrarily 
denoted  things :  and  had  our  author  spoken  the  same 
intelligible  language,  and  told  us  that  iiieroglyphics  na- 
turally expressed  things,  and  that  things  were  arbitrarily 
denoted  by  words,  he  would  indeed  have  spared  both  of 
us  the  present  trouble ;  but  then  he  had  said  nothing 
new.  As  it  is,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  learrjed 
writer,  though  he  had  been  in  Egypt,  yet  found  bis  hie- 
roglyphics  at  home,  and  mistook  these  for  the  Egyptian.  » 
No  other  agreeing  with  his  description  of  picture  cha- 
racters standing  for  sounds^  but  that  foolish  kind  oi  rebus- 
writing  called  by  the  polite  vulgar,  hieroglyphics,  the' 
childish  amusement  of  the  illiterate;  in  which,  indeed, 
the  figures  stand  only  for  sounds ;  sounds,  djvestecj  of 

sense 
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Mnse.-e^')v^lAS-.tMiigs.  iNor  as  Dr.  Pococke  the  only 
^ polite  vfnier Mho  has  fftllen.iBtothis.ndlculous mistake. 
.See  a  paper  called  The. World,  iN^XrXlV. 

:P.  131.  [S]  It  may  iBot  .beanapropfir,  Jiu  this  ^plaice, 
just  to  take^'DOtice  of.  one  toi  tbejstranj^st  i  tanci^Sw  that 
reeer:  got  possession  .of  tlie  <periorajiiuim  of  ani^ViKbiquary. 
'  It  is.this,  i  thatuthe  Chmese^barroMved  tbeifv  neifl  charac- 
'  ttrs  ov i.hierogfypl^iclmarks'i  from  j^the  r  Egyptiws;  ;Tbe 
.  author  >o£  it.  expresses  ^^his  ioonc&it  in  this  ijnaaQer?^ 
'^  Liitguain  autem  <  pnaiiti^irarn  &,-  *  barbareuUi  yel  ipuram^ 
Mnel.  ,salte<ii  ^^pairum  itnmutatamy  et^  poUtain .  JE^ptiprum 
':^consoetadine,'  retinere.pQter|int[Siaen8e3»}.:et  iaolunx  hoc 

-  Sibi'   ab    ipsis,  DERIVAUE,  .£T    ^DOPTAHEi  ^CRfBBNPI 

^^GENusy  Tatione  liabita  noaad  Jingu^ih:  i^gypti«d^am,.  sed 
.r'linice.  Ad  ideas  his  Characteribus  expresses,  quo&et.ser- 
^.monis  Bui^nativi,  iimmo  etiam^t  lingue&KSuas  syllabi^  aepa- 
'  ratim  siimpti&  eodem^tempore  applicarerunt."  -De  .In§cr. 
rM^itic^  Epist.  pi  53.'  AuthorejTurberyilv  rN^cdbam. 

From  what. hath  been  observed  ofcthenature  and  origin 
•of  a  :REAL  CHARACTER  in  general^,  supported  by .  \vhat 
'.the'Gbiaese  tell  :U8  of  the  very,  high  antiquity  i. of  .theirs^ 

itis  impossible  to  fix  upon  anyipgriod  of.time  when  the 
:  Egyptians  ^(whether  invited,  or  simply  eaabjed*  by, their 

improvements  in  nav^gationandcotnicerce  .to^^pweitjc^tt^ 
>^  into  China)  :oQiuld  find.  this,  highly  poUcied  people,  without 

a  reahcharacter. 
The  question  then  will  be,  What/pofesible  inducem/gpts 

the  Chineseqould  have  to  jexehange, their. ;:e?a/ clwruciers 
^  f of  theEgyptiah?.:  Benefits  by  this,  change. .tbey  coiild 

receive- none^  « because  one.  real  character  \d^ '^ht  a&^<?od 
.  >  as^ another  ;•:  AndiUien.  at*tlieir  case, ^ are. xs^rely.di^pQ^ed 

to  change  «ftaliveifor  foreign,,  but.  jvith:Jthe..pio&pect,  of 

•  some  advantage.  To  this  it  -may/  be.cSaid,  "  tbat.pne 
(Upkabetic 'Character  likewise  is  .just,  as  ^ood  as,aiK)ther : 
and  yet  nothing  Jias  been  more  j^mmon  cthan  for  pne 

*  nation  to  ohange  its  own  alphabet  for  the  alphaj)et  of 
another."  An  instance,  without  doubt,  very  appo^^ite. 
To  diange'the  sb<*pe8  of  four  and  twenty.  Ietter3  is;Jbut 
anaocning's  work;  and  I  suppose  a  small,  share.  oJtci- 

o  TiUty  ^and  complaisance,  might  go.  thus  .,farv.bet«3een 

neigh- 
Google 
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hqiglibotirs.     Bat  'td' tWrbw  a^y^a  Vnfflittn'bf  6Sfrf'W*i*ks, 
"and  ip  have'a'iifiiHion  b( rf^'to'leatn,  'is  aiV ankisteme*t 
of  quite  'another  h'dtuVe.    '  I  k'p^preHetid, '  that  siidif  u^'^o- 
^posal  (had  ttie^E^syjitiaiis  ittarfe'it,*  with^an  dflfer'ofA^l 
'tlieir  leai^ning  atinVSi-ith  it)  v^ould':haVe  tntKlrh-kfehfiid 
;  the  *  in'dolent  "utienterpilBing  teniper  of  the^  GbJntt^e.    1%t 
the  Critic  seems, to-  thihkj^that  W oM  Character/ like  an 
old  coat, 'would' be  WnUngly  6xfchahg6d'f6r  afl^vv'dne, 
;;j\las !  Time  a^rf'Ahtiquity,'A\^i^^^ 
\\i€'mild(iy  ihtu1rcsoj')ieC'ay,'*^\e  a  newglbss/ds  SMl 
^  as  'a ^  stronger  tbktilre, '  to'  the  '''sph^hual  dlctthing  of  Id^s. 
"And;  if 'their  *'dld''bhataH6rs^i*fere"H^^  toy  bid  rdat,' it 
niust  W  such'* a!  one  "as  'Settle'**t^6re  in^ Elysium  ;"whfch, 
*" 'a^  tHe,  Pbef Virlgs,'  h'lld,  'togethei-  With  Its* bitner;  ttectfhr^d  . 
'  a*  new  lusfre'in  this'  its  ^tate  of  bektificatiort  : 

'"\  Air  as  the  Vest, .  appeared  'the  Wearer's  frame, 
^'  "Old' in  iiew  state, '  andther  Vet  the  same." 
The'tnith  is/ the  Chinese,^  who  have  preserved  spe- 
cimens of  all  th^  various  revolutions  in, their  real  cha- 
4.f^;C^m,yhave.th^  highest  veneratioi>for*the  most  ancient. 
Now  is  it  possible  to  cionceive  that  a  people,-  tlius  •cir- 
^cutpstanced  aild.  disposed,  i^iould  part  with  their  native 
characters,  the, gift  of  their  Demi-gods  and  tier oes, ' to 
'receive;  others,  of  the  same  sort,  from   strangers :  rp- 
commen^able  for  no  advantage  which  their  own  did  not 
j^  possess,  and  partaking  of  all  the  inconveniencies  to  which 
their  own  were  suhject.     Had   the   Egyptians  indeed 
'^  offered  them  an  ALPHABET  (which,  were  they  dispds^d 
to  be  sQ^comini^nicative,  we  know,-  they  had  it*  in  their 
power  to  do, ; at  what  time  Soever  it  can  be  reasonably 
;  supposed*  tbey  first  visited  the  coasts  of  China),  the  offer 
.  had  been. humane,  and,  without  doubt,  the-  bedefit  had 
;  b?en  gratefi^Jly  accepted.     But  that  the  Egyptians  did 
jK)thing^  of  ail  this,  appears   from  the  Chinese  Being 
without  an  alphabet  to  this  very  day.     And  yet  I  am 
-.  persuaded/ it  wad  the  Confounding  of  ^hese  twQ  things, 
-"  one* of  Whfcfi S^'^as •pracfticable'  and  useful-,  the  dther^jedtss 
">hd''  fmpm^^  I  'hiean  ^thd '  comttidrtittilfcTt  'of  ^'Sn 

/  Aiphabeti  which  was  common  in  the  ancient  kind 

'  thfe^comfnpmration  of  a- real  Character,  which  ^was  never 
^*  l/ekrd^  of 'till  'ilaw,-^!  say,;  it  Was  'the-  conf^fldkig'of 
*''these"two  tliuigs  tiiat  gave  blrtK  to'  thFs'stftiige 'co'Ateit.  | 
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And  then  the  similitude  of  shape  between  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Chinese  marksj  was  thought  to  complete  the 
discovery.  The  Letter-writer  did  not  seem  to  reflect, 
that  the  shapes  of  real  characters^  after  great  improve- 
ments made  in  them  by  a  long  course  of  time,  such  as 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Chinese,  must  needs  have  a  gre^t 
resemblance,,  whether  the  characters  were  formed  by 
ANALOGY  or  INSTITUTION.  In  the  first  case,  nature 
made  the  resemblance,  as  being  the  common  archetype 
to  both  nations.  In  the  latter,  necessity y  for  only  straight 
and  crooked  lines  being  employed  to  form  these  marks, 
there  must  needs  arise  from  a  combination  of  such  Imes 
infinitely  varied,  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
real  characters  of  two  people,  though  most  distant 
in  genius'  and  situation.  But  the  folly,  which  such 
Conjectures  are  apt  to  fall  into,  is,  that,  if  the  Jorrns 
of  the  marks  be  alike,  the  powers  must  be  alike  also. 

What  is  here  said  will  enable  us  likewise  to  appreciate 
another  ingenious  contrivance  of  one  M.  de  GuigneSj  of 
the  Academy  Royal  of  Inscriptions^  8^c.  to  gpt  to  the 
same  discovery.  Upon  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  had  laid  down,  that  the  first  Egyptian  alphabet 
was  taken  from  their  hieroglyphic  characters  *,  this  Aca- 
demician fell  to  work,  to  analyse,  as  he  terms  it,  the 
Chinese  characters ;  w  hen  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found, 
that  their  contents  were  only  a  certain  number  of 
LETTERS  belonging  to  the  Oriental  Alphabefs^  packed 
up,  as  it  w'ere,  for  carriage :  which,  when  taken  out, 
developed,  and  put  in  order,  formed  an  Egyptian  or 
Phenician  wordy  that  expressed  the  idea  for  which  the 
Chinese  real  Character  stood^  as  its  Representatives. 
How  precarious,  arid  of  how  little  solidity  tliis  ftmciful 
Analysis  is,  may  be  understood  by  all  who  have  seen 
these  Chinese  marks  and  Oriental  alphabets;  both  of 

which. 

*  M.  Warburton  avoit  pense  que  le  premier  Alphabet  avoit  em- 
pront6  ses  elemens  des  Hieroglyphes  m^tnes ;  et  M.  T  A,bb6  BartW 
lemy  avoit  mis  cette  exceilente  th6orie  dans  un  plus  grand  j<Hir,  en 
pla^ant  sur  une  coloune  diverses  lettres  JEgyptieunes,  en  corres- 
pondance  avec  les  Hierpglypbes  qui  les  avoient  produits.  On  pouvoit 
done  presumer  que  Us  JSgyptiena  avoient  communique  aux  Ckii^ii 
les  caractefes  que  je  venois  de  decouvrir,  mais  qu'ils  les  regardoient 
eux-^m^mes  alors  comme  des  signes  Hieroglypbiques,  &  non  comme 
iks  lettrds  proprement  ditcs. — fie  TOrigine  des  Cbinois,  p.  63,  64. 
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Irfaich  consist  of  the  same  straight  and  cunre  lines  va- 
riously combined;  so  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  but 
that  in  every  Chinese  mark  should  be  foimd,  that  is, 
easily  imagined,  a  composition  of  any  alphabetic  letters 
which  the :  profound  Decipiierer  stands  in  need  of.  Hat 
the  pleasantry  of  the  conceit  lies  here,  that  though  the 
Chinese  have  alphabetic  characters  (which  this  ingenious 
Author  has,  with  great  astonishment,  now  first  disco- 
vered) yet  they  themselves  knOw  nothing  of  the  matter, 
as  he  at  the  same  time  b^s  assured  us  *. 

I  might  likewise  insist  upon  this  scheme's  labouring 
under  the  same  absurdity  with  M.  Needham's.  For 
though  when  M.  de  Guignes  speaks  of  that  part  of  the 
Chinese  real  character  whose  marks  are  symbolic ^  or 
formed  upon  analogy,  p.  71,  72.  he  is  wilting -to  have  it 
believed  (what  his  title-page  enounces),  that  China  was 
linhabited  by  an  Egyptian  Colony,  which  carried  along 
with  them  the  Hieroglyphics  they  now  use :  yet  wheite 
he  examines  that  other  part,  consisting  of  arbitrary 
marks,  or  marks  by  inttitution,  p.  64  &  seq.  he  supposes  , 
them,  as  we  see  above,  communicated  to  the  Chinese 
by  the  Egyptians,  On  pouvoit  doiic  presumer  (says  he) 
que  les  Egyptiens  avoie?U  communiqui  aux  Chimis  les 
caractires  queje  xienois  de  decouvrir. 

To  conclude,  the  learned  world  abounds  with  dis- 
coveries of  this  kind.  They  have  all  one  common  Origi- 
nal ;  the  old  inveterate  error,  that  a  similitude  of  customs 
and  manners,  amongst  the  various  tribes  of  mankind 
most  remote  from  one  another,  must  needs  arise  from 
some  communication.  Whereas  human  natrjre,  without 
any  other  help,  will,  in  the  samoy  circumstances,  always 
exhibit  the  same  appearances* 

P,  13  K  [Tj  L'Alphabeth  Ethiopien  est  de  tons  ceux 
que  i'on  connoit  qui  tient  encore  des  Hieroglyphes. 
Eourmoht,    Reflexions    Crit,   sur   les   Hist,   des  Anc. 

*  Les  caracteres  Chinoise  dans  Tetat  od  nous  les  avons  ^  present, 
constituent  trois  sortes  de  caracteres;  TEpistoliqae  ou  alphabe- 
TiQUE,  le  hieroglyphique  Ik  le  syinbolique ;  c'est  un  nouveaci  rapport 
des  plus  singuliers  avec  r£gypte,  qui  n*a  point  ite  connu  jwque  k 
present*  que  les  Ciunois  euxmemes  iunorent,  et  qui  me  jette 
dans  le  plus  grand  6tonnement,  un  examen  attentif— me  Fa  fait  con* 
najtre,  &c.  M*m.  de  tit.  Tom.  ag.  p.  15. 
:    Vol.  IV.  C  q  Peuples,  t 
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Peoples,  ^{n.  §ec,  p.  5Qi.  jvirober  ittastrates.tbis  mat- 
ter in  bis  account  qf  tbe  Coptic  alp^bet  Bat  as  on 
his  syptenpi  every  thing  that  relates,  to  Egypt  i&  a  mysterj, 
the  shapes  and  n^mes  of  the  letters  erf  their  alphabet  we 
mpy  expect  ^  find  full  pf  profound  wisdom  :  yet,  inc- 
tJiioks,  npttiiing  cpuW  bempre  nattural,  than  far  a  people 
long  used  to  hieroglyphic  cheu'?tcters,  to  ^iploy  tiie  most 
.celd?ra.ted  of  them,  whenth^y  invented  an  alphabet,  in 
foro^ii^ig  the  Jetters  pf  it :  and  xf  the  Chines,  who  yet 
want  an  alphabet,  w^re.novv  to  mi^te  one,  it  is  not  to  be 
dpnbt^  bjut  |hey  would  use  tb^.moat  venerable  of  their 
(rl^aracjteristic  j^i^ks  for  the  letters  of  it.  However,  let 
.^  ]^Bjc  ]|^ifch€r;fpr  the  fact's  sc^e  :--7lta  JEgyptios  patum 
qomparatupi  /uit,  ut  quemadmodum  nihil  in  oinmbus 
ppi:uni  iusti^Htis  sigp.  niy^tefiQ  peragebatur>  ita  &  Jn 
^iQgya  copmjngpij  uii  ex  fiilpbaheto.eorunden),  mystedosa 
;liter^!fV!P^  ii)s(jtution§  ita  conoinnato,  ut  nulla  fere  in 
'eo^eni  litera  re^^CHxdiitof um  ^^gramentorum  non  undiqua- 
que  pl^na  repeqr^jtur,  patejt.  De  prirnaevis  iEgypti- 
ort^iR  Uteris  vprife  diver^orum  sunt  opihiones.  Omnes 
tamem  in  hoc  ^ofi^cntitmt,  pkra^quc  c.v  sacrortmi  ammor 
Uimjonn^  inoes^u^  alia):um<iue  corpom  partium  sitibm 
j^  s^^wnetrio  (l^sumpfa^.  Ita  Demetrius  Pji^lereus,  qui 
septem  vocales  assign^ns,  septem  Diia  con^ecratas,  ait, 
^jBteras  ex  anirnalium  fprmu  desumptas.  Eusebius  ad- 
jjtruit  idern.r-TJieatn  Hferogl.  p.  42.  torn,  iii-  of  his 
:(J^dip.  ^gypt  As  for  this  fancy,  mentioned  by  Deme- 
trius Pha.l^reus,  it  had  a  very  different  original  from 
what  lurcher  supposes ;  being  only  an  enigmatic  inti- 
oiatioR  of  the  different  n^itures  of  vowels  and  consonants. 
The  latter  being  br^te  soundg  without  the  aid  of  the 
former,  by  which  they  are  9^  it  were.auimai«d. 

P.  131.  [U]  The  very  leai^iied  andjllustriousauthor 
of  a  \vork  iptitled,  Recueil  d'Antiquitep  Eg}^ptiennes, 
l^trusques,  G(Tecqu§s  §t  Ropaaines,  vol.  I.  M.  the  Count 
Caylus,  after  having  confuted  the  i^le  conjectures  of 
certain  lea^'ned  n)en  concern i<ig  the  cpntents  of  a  sepul- 
chral linen,  marked  over  \«ith  Egyptian  alphabetic  cha- 
racters, jMToceeds  thus : — II  me  semble  qu'oti  tireroit  de 
plus  grg^pds  avantages  de  ce  monument,  si  m  lieu  de 
s'obstiner  a  percer  ces  t^nebres,,  pa  t^choit,  de  renqonter 
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par  son  inoyen  k  I'oriipne  de  r^critnre,  et  d'eh  suivre  le 
developpement  et  ies  progies :  si  1  on  eherohoit  cfnfin  ^ 
connokre  ia  forme  des  anciennes  lettres,  et  le  pays  oi\ 
rem  a  commence  k  led  enrpiayer.  Ces  questions  et  taiit 
.datilrcs  aemblaWes  ne  pourroiit  jamais  fetre  echtiicies  par 
les  tacnoignaores  des  auteurs  Grecs  et  Latins.  Sdu^ent 
pen  instruits  des  amtiqaites  de  leur  pays^  ils  n*orrt  fait 
«que  reoueiHir  des  traditions  incerteiines,  et  mukiplier  des 
dovtes,  aijxqoeb  en  pretereroit  volontiers  Tignwance  k 
.][dus'  jprofoade:  e'est  aux  monamens  qu'on  doil  recourij^. 
>'Quttnd  ib  parkronl)  clairetncnt,  il  faudra  bien  que  les 
anciens  auteurs  s'acoordent  avec  eux.  Avant  le  com^ 
xnenasmeni  de  ce  ai^cle  on  ne  connoissoit  p^t  i'ecnf  ur6 
courante  des  Egyptiens,  et  plusieurs  critiques^Ka  corffofi- 
doient  tani6t  avec  celle  des  anciens  Hebreux,  et  tantdt 
avec  les  bieroglyphe^ ;  mais  depuis  cette  epo<^d  il  hou& 
est  yena  plusieurs  fragmens,  qui  ont  fix6  nos  id^es ;  et  i! 
•faut  csperer  que  de  nouvelles  recterches  nous  en  procure^ 
jot)t  un  plus  grand  nombre.  Conservons  avec  soin  des 
restes  si  pr^cieux,  et  tachons  de  les  mettre  en  oeuvre,  eA 
auivant  Fexemple  de  celui  des  modernes,  qui  a  if^epanda 
les  plus  grandes  lunneres  sur  la  question  de  Fantiquit^ 
des  lettres.  M.  Warbiirton  a  detruit  I'errear  oA  Toa 
eteat  que  les  pr^res  Egyptiens  avoient  invente  les  hiero*^ 
glypbes  pour  cacher  leur  science :  il  a  distingue  troiil 
epoques:.principaJes  dans  Tart  de  se  communiquer  les 
idees  par  ecrit :  sous  la  premiere,  recriture  n'etoit  qu^une 
ainaple  representation  des  objets,  une  veritable  peintiire ; 
dous  la  seconde,  elle  ne  consistoit  qu'en  hieroglyphes; 
c'esb-^-dire,  en  une  peinture  abr^gee,  qui,  par  exienipte^ 
au  lieu  de  representer  un  objet  entier,  n'en  i^reisentcut 
qu'une  partie,  un  rapport,  &c.  Enfin  sous  la  trcosiemcf 
epoque,  les  hieroglyphes  alt6r^  dans  leurs  traits  devit^ 
rent,  les  Clemens  d  une  Venture  courante :  M.  Warburtofi 
auroitpd  mettre  cette  excellente  theorie  k  port^ede  tout 
le  moode,  en  plaint  dans  una  premiere  colomne  une 
suite  d^ieroglyph^^  et  dans  une  seconde  les  tettres  qui 
eo  soot  d6riv6es ;  niais  sans  doute  que  les  borned  quil 
s>etott  prescrites  ne  lui  ont  pas  permis  d'entrer  dans  c0 
detafl.  Quoi  qu'il  soit^  tons  ceux  qui  recheroheat  l'6rH 
gine  des  arts  et  des  connoissances  humaiiies,  peuveiltf 
verifier  le  syst^me  du  sf  avant  Anglois,  et  se  coavaincre 
t      .'  cc  2  *  ^ ,  jBuiMgle 
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.que  les lettres  Egypticnnes  ne  sobt  qiic  des  hieroglyphes 
.  deguises.   Nous  avons^  assez  de  secours  pour  entreprendre 
cet  examih.     Les  refcueils  des  antiquaires  offrent  plu- 
rieurs  moquroen*  Egyptiennes  charges  d'hieroglyphes  : 
vt  la  sci^e  bande  de  toile  quel'on  public  ici  [PI.  N"  ar, 
2^,  23,  24^.^5.]    suffiroit  pour  donner   une  idee   de 
r^criture  courante — des'assurer  que  I'alphabet  de   la 
Jangue  Egj'ptienne  emanoit  des  hieroglyphes,  il   suffira 
d  avoir  un  assez  grande  quantite  des  lettres  isot^es,  ^t  de 
coaiparer  aVee  les  figures  representees  sur  les  monumens 
Egyptjeas.  =;  Or  je  puis  assurer  que  Ton   appercevra 
isntr'elliB^  la  liaisoxylaplus  iniime,  eit  les  rapports  les  plus 
sensiblesy.et'pours'en  convaincre,  6n»a  quji  jetter  les 
yeux  sur  te  N*  I.  ^- la  XXVL  plancba     Jy  ai  fait 
IJi-av^r  fvr.ujae.pnerfiierexolomne  une  suite  d'hieroglyphes 
tires  la  plupart  des  obelisques,  et  dans  une  colomne 
correspondante,  les  lettres  Egyptientxes  qui  viennent  de 
£es  hieroglyphes.     Ou  tix)uvera,  par  exemple,  que  le 
preqijer  bieroglyjd)e  representant  une-  barque,  a  produit 
^Q  elenient  d  ecriture,  dont  la  valeur  a  pu  vai  ier,  sui- 
^yant  les  points  ou  les  traits  doht  il  etoit  aflecte  :  que  le 
^roisieme  hieroglyphe,  qu'bn  croit  etre  Fimage  d'une  porte, 
gn  petdant  san'San^ondissement  a  forme  la  lettre  qiii  lui 
est  parallele;  que  la  figure  d'homnie  ou  d'anim&l  accrou- 
pi^pu  N** 4'  est devenue  une  lettre  qui  ne  conserve  que 
')es  ^aeamens  du  symbble.  original' ;  enfin  que  le  serpent 
figuv,e  si-  souveut  sijr  les  naonumens  Egyptiens,  N**  ig. 
fc'est  change   en    un  caracttve  qui   ret!  ac3  encore  aux 
ycux  ks  siuuosite^  de  ce  reptile.     On  trouvera  aussi  que 
r«iutres  hieroglyphes,  tels  que  le  2.  le  5.  le  G.  le  11.   le 
ii3,i.&<^-  ontpag^e  dans  Tecriture  courante,  sans  6prour 
^r  .16  moifidre   changement.     Au   reste,    ce  nest  ici 
t|UQ  le  leger  fiss^i  d'une   o^ration  qui  pourroit  fetre 
|;^uf6^e.  plus  loin,    et   dans  laquelle   cm  appercevroit 
peuffetre  des  rapports  difFferens  de  ceux  que  jai  eta- 
blis.  wtre  eertaines  lettres  Egyptiennes  prouve  visible^ 
faieu%  leur  origine;    et  plus  il  est  approfondi,    plus  il 
4|prt.  ^    cotifirmep    le    setitiment    de    M.   Warburtoif,^ 
p.j6t94    iThus  far  this  learned  person.     I  have  borrowed 
ttie/$cheme  h^   refers,  to^  and  the  reader  will  find,  il 
Wi^rkedi  Plate  VIL 
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P.  132.  [X]  M.  Voltaire,  in  a  discourse  intitled^ 
Nouveau  plan  de  l*Histoire  de  TEsprit  huftiain,  ^peak-r 
ing  of  the  Chinese  printing,  which  is  an  impression  from 
a  solid  block,  and  not  by  movable  types,  says  they  have' 
not  adopted  Uie  latter  method,  out  (^  attachment  to  their 
old  mages — On  sait  que  cette  Imprimerie  est  une  gra- 
vure  sur  des  planches  de  bois.  UArt  de  graver  les: 
caracteres  mobiles  et  de  fonte,  beauqoup  superieure  Ji^ 
{a.  leur,  n  a.  point  encore  ite  adopte  pqreu;i\  tant  ii.i, 

SONT  ATTACHES  A  LEURS   ANCIENS   USAGES.        Now    I. 

desire  to  know  of  M.  Voltaire,  how.it  was  possible  for 
them  to  adopt  the  method  of  a  Font  of  types  or  movable, 
characters,  unless  thfey  had  an  alphabet.*  That  they  had  ^ 
too  such,  M.  Voltaire  very  well  knew,  as  he  give^  us  to 
understand,  in  the  same  place.  L'art  de  faire  connoitre 
ses  id^es  par  Tecriture,  qui  devroit  n'^tre  qu'une  methode 
tr^s  simple,  est  chez  eux  ce  qu'ils  ont  de  plus  difficile; 
qhaque  mot  a  des  characteres.diflferens:  un  savant  ^  la 
Chine  est  celui  qui  connoit  le  plus  de  ces  caracteres, 
et  quelques  uns  sont  arrives  k  la  vieillesse  avant  que  de 
sa^oir  bien  6crire.  Would  hot  Caslotf  or  Uaskerville  be 
finely  employed  to  make  a  font  of  letters  for  this  people^* 
who  have  so  many  millions  of  real  characters?  fiutthis 
historian  of  men  and  mannei's  goes  on  in  the  same  ramb-: 
ling  incoherent  manner,  and  so  he  can  but  discredit  the' 
Jewish  history  he  cares  little  for  tlie  rest — Qui  leur  donne 
une.  supei'iorite  reconnue  sur  tons  ceux  qui  raportent 
I'origine  des  autres  nations,  c'est  qu'on  n'y  voit  aucuh. 
prodkge  aucune  prediction,  aucune  meme  de  ce^  four-^: 
beries  politiques  que  nous  attribuons  aux  Fondateurs  des 
autres  Etats,  excepte  pent-6tre  ce  qu'on  a  impute  k 
FoHi,  davoir  fait  accroireiquil  avoit  v^  ses  Loix  ecritiss* 
siur.Jevdos  d'un  serpent  ail^.  Cette  imputation  mSnie, 
fait  voir  qu!on  coniiaissait  Tecriture  avapt  Fohi.  Enfin,; 
ce  n'est  pas  i.nous,  au  bout  de  notre  Occident,  k  con- 
tester  les  aixhives  d'une  nation  que  etait  toute  policee 
quahd  nous  n'etions  que:des  Sauvages-r- First,  China  lias 
tlie  advantage  of  the  western  world,  because  the  Founders 
of ;  its  religious  policy  employed  neither  Miracles,  nor; 
Prophecies,  nor  the  Founders  of  its  civil  policy,  state 
tricks  and  cheats,  like  other  Leaders.  And  yet  hejft 
forced,  befi3re  the.  wqrds.are  well  out  of  his  mouth,  tQ 
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i>wi>'  that  Fohi  pretertfcd  to  have  seen  hii^  Ikws  i^ritten 
upon  the  baok  of  a  winged  Serpent:  andone^an  hardly 
think  that  Fohi  now  gotteii  into  so  good  a  traiiii  u^uld^ 
ste{>tt|ere.     Secondly,  By  thu;,  however,  the  bi^toriaii 
gaim  (aiHl  be  bids  us  observe  h)  a  very  early  dalfe  for 
Tvriting  amongst  the  Chinese,  uhereaa  in  truth  they  have 
i^writmg  in  the  sense  the  historian  gives  to  the  word, 
oven  at  thi^  day :  atid  as  fc^  Hieroglyphic  Characters,  all 
nations  had  them  from  the  most  early  timest  and  as  sooa 
ds  meii  began  to  associate.     Thirdly,  We  barharians  of 
yesterday  xfymx,  D6t  pretend,  he  says,  to  contradict  the 
records  of  this  ancient  nation.     And  why  xm,  I  pray, 
when,  superior  Science  has  enofbled  this  upstart  peopte  of 
the  West  to  delect  the  falsehood  of  the   Records  of 
Egypl^  a  nation  which- pretended  to  as  hi^  antiquity  as^ 
li>e  Chinese  ?    This  they  have  done,  and,  I  suppose,  to 
the  good  liking  of  our  historian,  if  ever  he  has  heard  of 
the   names  of  Scaliger  and  Petavius,    of  Usher  and 
Marsham. 

P.  132.  fY]  "^hhKiyoif  8  /uww  Aly\)n\i^<il  X«ytKc$TtttMr 

"m  rv/uEoAixoy  uio^  i^^Xoacay*  favl  yip  H»l  'l#P(>(gfo&»  rZv 
SifcrettN  j3«d^*A€«,  &c.  Clem.  Alex.  !^trom.  I  v.  p.  567. 
Thus  this  learned  Fatlier;  who  being  in  the  general  pre- 
judice that  hieroglyphics  were  a  late  ait,  invented  by 
jiitilosophio  noen,  to  secrete  their  knowleiige,  expresfdes 
hin^elf  accordingly,  otw  ^Xooro^iW  u^x^^^^'  ^^  y^^* 
knetiiinks,  the  story  he  tells  of  the  Scytnian  king  might 
have-  diroct^d'him  to  another  original. — Eustuthius  saya 
tke  sai|ie>  thing :  Oi  H  yi  voiKcuo\  iw^in  n-  xnl-  m  Aly&ifl$4if^ 
«ro4ins  ^4aii{i  ri¥ot,  iBpoyXvfujUii  km  Xoivi^  &  y^mnlin^it^  tig 
4*ifiet9l»v  ii¥>  X^y^  iQikcylo^y    Sru  xai  »irol  xAftoc  xou'  r£».  riyt^ 

yp^fx^xJ^iiriAocl'A  iyrfaf6pls9', — In  Iliad,  vi/ver.  168. 

P;  133^  ['Z]  In  judging^only  fromthenatiiceof  thingii 
and  without  the  surer  light  of  Kevebtion^  one  daould  be 
apt^to  embrace  the  opinion  of  Diodorus<Sictilus  [libi  iL] 
and  Vitruvius  [lib.  ii.  cap.  i.]  that  the  first  Men  livod^ 
tfftrsoxnetime,  ix>  woods  and  caves,  aiter the  mannerof 
bea^>  utterkg*onlys  coxitu^od  aiid^  iadistftniA^^D^         till 
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it^ocidfing  for"  itiutoai  as^isttince,  tftey  came,  Ky  de- 
grees, to  ustf  ftrfjfculate  sounds,  mutually  agreed  upohF, 
lor  the  arbitrary  signs  or  marks  6f  tlidse  ideafe  in  the 
nimd  of  the  sp^aket,  which  he  waft  ted  to  cothhiuhicafee^ 
to  the  h^ar^r.  Hent:fe  the  divei-sfty  of  langiiat^s ;  for  it 
is  confessed  on  k\\  hands,  that  speech  i!5  not  innate. 
This  is  so  naftirstl  an  account  of  the  original  of  language, 
ahd  so  unqufestioqed  by  Anti^^nity,  that  ('jVegbVy  Nysseri 

{(tUv'er.  EiAmViitrmy'  lib.  iii.]*  a  fathet-  of  thie  churchj  and 
fcichaW  Simoii  iHiit.  Grit,  dd  VitUx  Ttst.  Kb.  L  cap. 
14  &  15.  lib.  iih  dap.  21.3  d  priiesi  of  the  Orktory,  have 
bbth  endeavoured*  to  support  this  hypothesis :  and  yet, 
methihks,  they-  shduld  halve  knoWn  better ;  Scnpture 
|3!^iniy  informing  Us,  thSlt  language  had  a  diflfereiit  ori^ 
ginal.  This  if^as  jbst  thfe  eas6  of  SACRiPifcts.  It  is 
very  easy  to  conceive,  that  one  sort  arose  naturaliy 
from  the  sens*  of  gratitude  to  odr  DiVihie  BSnefactor^ 
and  the  other  from  a'  sense  of  our  dbmferi^  toi^^ard's  hint 
(as  will  be  shewn  Hei-eaffer) :  j^t  it  i^  certiaift  rtiey  were 
of  divfntf  appointment.  Ih  M&  indfeed  the  tfwo  c^bseij 
clifler;  Mgiidgd,  I  bfelievfe,  had,  for  iti  sblfe  original^ 
divine  ihstrfikftibtl';  whtereas  satrijkes  ambngst  many 
people  wei'e  certiihiy  of  hiimart  invention,  and  utide- 
riVed  from  traiSitibn.  But  to  returii  to  the  snbjgfct  of 
langiiage.  It  is  strange^  as  1  ^ay,  that  these  teamed 
triert  should  nbt  hatve  been  better  ittforrified.  We  see; 
bv  Scriptbre,  that  God  itiistructed  the  fiWt  liidn,  in  re- 
l^lori:  Artd  cart  U^*  believe,  he  woUld  not  At  the  sanie 
ti'tfie  tfeaiili  hitri  tangdt&ge,  so  rietessafy  to  suppbrt  thfe  in- 
tdrcburse  bistMeeh  man  Ahd  his  Kfalcer?  For  QUIetisni 
is:  a!  thing  of  mbdferri  growth';  tHife,  with  Mysticism  of  all 
kirids^  i^  the-  issue  Of  tfedt  wantonness  which  m6kes  fa- 
Voui*ed  rfiati  gb^  tired  6F  his  tub  great  blesisirtgs,  rea- 
fifOiV  and  LAT^diiAGii:.— If  it  be  said,  IV^h  niight  gain 
languagfe  hj  the  u-^e  of  rfeasdn,  I  ifeply,  do  might  he 

fiin  reiigibb  lik^u^ij^e":  and  that  much  ealsiet- and  soorten 
gain,  when'  Gbd  created  man;  he  made  wonian  for  his 
fcoihpaniori  antf '  aissociate ;  but  the  only  mean^  of  en^ 
joying  this  bisriefit:  ii  the  lise  6f  speech.  Can  we  think 
tliat  6b*  \^bvA^  IdaVd  them  i&  themstelVtes,  to  g^t  Out  of 
the  ibrtofh  coridifion  of  bfufalRy'  as  they  could?  But 
therfc  i^  mbine  thatt  a  probable  support  tor  thflS  opinion'. 
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If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  we  have  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Moses,  that  God  did  indeed  teach  men. lan- 
guage: It  is  where  be  tells  us,  that  God  brought  every 
beast  ofthefiddy  and  every  f  awl  of  the  dir^  unto  Adanu 
to  see  what  he  would  call  them:  and  whatsoever  Adam 
called  every  living  creature^  that  was  the  name  thereof^ 
And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  Jowl  oj 
the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  jHeld.  Gen  ii.  1 9,  20. 
Here,  by  a  common  figure  of  speech,  instead  of  directly 
relating  the  fact,  tliat"  God  taught  men  language,  the 
historian  represents,  it,  by  shewing  God  in  tlie  act  of 
doing  it,  in  a  particular  mode  of  information  ;  and  that, 
the  most  apposile  we  can  conceive,  namely,  elementary 
instruction,  in,  the  giving  names  to  substapccs;  such  as 
those  with  which.  Adam  was  to  be  most  conversant,  and 
which  therefore  had  need  of  being  distinguished  each  by 
its  proper  name :  How  familiar  an  image  do  these  words 
^nvey    of    a    learner    of    liis   rudiments— -^/ifif  Gcd 
brought  every  beast,  &c.  Jto  Adam,  to  SEe  what  ht  would 
fall  them*     In  a  vx>xA,  the  propliet  s  manner  of  relating 
this  important  fact,  has,  in  my  opinion,  an  uncommon 
elegance.     But  men  of  warm  imaginations  overlooked 
this  obvious  and  natural  meaning  to  ramble  after  forced 
and  mysterious  senses,  sudi  9s  tliis,  that  Adam  gave  to 
every  creature  a  name  expre^ive  of  its  nature.     From 
which  fentastic  interpretation,  all  the  wild  visions   of 
Hutchinson,  and  his  cabalistic  followers,  seem  to  have 
arisen.     Nor*are  the  Freethinkers  much  behind  them  in 
absurdities*     "  Some,"  says  Tindal,    "  would  be  almost 
"  apt  to  imagine  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
^'  SIS  thought  that  words  had  ideas  naturally  fixed  to 
*'  them*  ai?d  not  by  coi^ent;  otherwise,  ^ay  they,  how 
'^  can  we  account  tbr  his  supposing  that  God  brought 
'*  all  animals  before  Adam,  as  soon  as  he  was  created, 
^*  to  give  them   names;    and   that  whatsoever  Adam 
**  called  every  living  crmture^  that  xvasthe  name  there- 
fy  of'^^'   {Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  8yo.  ed. 
|).  2^8.]     But  though  JVtosps  thought  ik^  supb  thing,  \ 
<:an  fell  him  of  one  whp  did :    A  very  anpient  writer, 
jand  frec|ue»tly  quoted  by  Jthe  men  of  this  tribe  to  con- 
/fropt  with  Mosea,  I  mean  HebOdotus;  who  not  only 
(bought  \ki»f  but  Ibought  still  m^k  ^prdly,  thi^  Idea^ 
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had  word^  naturally  affixed  to  them.  See  the  famous 
tale  pf  P:*amtiaetichys  an^  his  two  boys,  lib.  iL  How 
would  these  n^^n  Imye  rejoiced  to  catdi  Moses  at  the 
same,  advantage  l^fo  conclude.  From  what  hath  been 
said,  it  appears,  tjiat  God  taught  majo^  language:  yet 
we  cannot  reasonably .  suppose  it  to  be  any  otter  than, 
what  served  his  present  use:  a^er  this,  he  was  able  of 
himself  to  improve  and  enlarge  it^  as  bis  future  occasions 
should  require :  consequently  the  first  language  must 
needs  be  very  poor  and  narrow. 

P.  135.  [A A]  "  How  many  commands  did  God  give 
"  his  Prophets,  which,  it  taken  according  to  the  letter, 
'*  seem, unworthy  of  God,  as  making  them  act  like  mad- 
**  men  or  idiots  ?  i^s  for  instance,  the  prophet  haiah 
'*  walked  fm^  three  years  together  naked  for  a  signi 
"  Jeremiah  is  covnmafided  to  carry  his  girdle  as  Jar  as 
"  Euphrates^ — to  riiake  bands  andyokesy  Sgc. — Kzekiel 
"  is  commanded  to  draw  Jerusalem  on  a  tile^  &c.  i&c.'*- 
rrindals  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  aig.] 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  (says  a  learned  writer)  is  ordered 
to  buy  a  girdle^  &c. — He  is  also  sent  about  with  yokes — '- 
Ezekiei  besiege  a  pan-tile. — He  shaves  his  head  and 
beard. — No  reasonable  rnan  can  believe  these  actions 
were  7  eally  performed.  See  Dissertation  on  the  History 
and  Character  of  Balaam. 

P*  135.  [BB]  — Quemadmodum  autem  vidit  in  visi- 
onibus  [Propheta]  quod  jussus  fuerit  [Ezech.  cap,  viii.] 
fode^re  in  pariete,  ut  intrare  et  yidere  posset,  quid  intus 
faciant«  quod  foderit,  per  foramen  ingi^essus  fufsrit,  et' 
yiderit  id  quod  vidit ;  ita  quoque  id  quod  dictum  est  a(^ 
eum.  Et  tu  sume  tibi  latereniy  &c.  [Ezech.  cap*  iv.] 
quod  item  alibi  ei  dictum  legitur,  Novaculam  hanc  ton- 
soriam  cape  tibi,  [Ezech.  cap.  v.]  ita,  inquam,  ista  omnia 
in  visioue  prophetiae  facta  sunt,  ac  vidit^,  vel  visum  fuit 
,  ipsi,  se  ista  opera  facere,  qu©  ipsi  praecipiebantur. 
Absit  exiim  ut  Deus  prophetas  suos  stultis  vel  ebriis 
similes  reddat,  eosque  stultorum  aut  furiosorum  actiones 
facere  jubfsat.  More  Nev.  p.  ii.  cap.  46,  But  here  the  au- 
thors reasoning  is.  defective, — because  what  Ezekiel  saw 
in  tbe  chambers  of  imagery  in  bis  eighth  chapter  wat  ii^ 
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^i\6tij  theitefoife  hH  dtihtathri  df  the  plan  6f  ikt  siegCj 
and  the  ihctofng  hU  bkhrd,  ifa  the  fburfh  arid  fifth  chap- 
ters, wete  Hke\tise  iil  visfori.  Bat  to  make  this  illation 
Ibgick!,  it  is  n^cefesAry  that  th^  circtimstirtce  in  the 
eighth,  and' the  circnmstancei  in  the  fourth  rind  fifth,  be 
^heWn  to  be  sp^dfltttHy  thd  saihe;  but  examine  them, 
fithd  w(^  $hall  find  therii  Tfery  diffefffent :  thstt  in  the  d^th 
^rai^  to  she\^  the  Prbphet  the  ^kce^si^e  id'olsltry  of  Jehi- 
^cm,  by  A  ^ight  of  the  very  idblalfry  itself;  those  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  were  to  corivi^  i^t  \vfll  of  God,  by  the 
Prophet  to  ^he  people,  in  a  symbolic  action.  Now  in 
the  first  cdse,  a's  ^  liaVb  slieWn  dbove,  tfe^  ihft)nhation 
wa'^  properly  by  ^ifeioti,  and  fuHy  aristvered  the  purpoise, 
namely,  the  Prt{)het*^  fnfofma^ioW;  but,  iii  the  intterj 
a  vistbit  had  bfeen  impii'oper;  for  a  vision  to  rtie  prophet 
tv'ds  of  itself  no  infomiation  to  the  people. 

t'.  i'37.  [CC]  The  general  moral,  which  is  of  great 
importarice,  and  is  iricnlcated' with  kll  imaginable  force, 
k,  tfia<  weak  arid  worthless  men  ar6  tvtv  riiost  forwdi^d' 
to  thrust  tli^riisfelVe&  into'  power ;  While  the  wife^  and  good 
dedine  rtilfej  and  priife  theiir  riative  eslse  antt  ft^edoor 
abovd'  A\  tbe'  e^tiijia^e  ghtd"  trappings  df  graridiilir.^  The 
variity  of  bfa^e'irieri  in  pbwer  is  taught  in  the  fifteiertth 
i^He\  And  thd  rididale  df  that?\'^nity  is  inimitably  marked 
out  in  those  circumstances ;  where  die  brctmbk'  is  made 
to  bid  his  new  subjects,  who  wanted  no  shadow,  to  came 
cthdptt  ihelr  fritsf  in  fli^y  trtit^  had^  none;;  and  that,  in 
edSd  6f  di^bediente;  he  \t^ould  sfefld  dot  frbrii  himself  rf 
j^ffkt^hekM  devour  the  deddrs  df  Lebaiiohy  whenas 
Yhe'Jb^&ofbrcthibliis,  arid  srifch  like  trtisfr,  was^hortand 
jftomdrifary  ev^ri'  td  d  provet'b,  amongst  the  Easterns.-^ 
Ti^iAt,  speaking  of  the'  necessity  df  the  application  of 
feasoft  td  scriptuiie,  in  order  to' a' right  uttdef standing  of 
ihdsiS  passages  ih*  tbe=  Oltf  Testamtet,  vm^fe  God 
ipi^atis,  dr  is  sjiokferi  of,  aftef  the  rfmiin^f  of  rtfen,  as 
Ibtxh^jealdMy  */?^>i^,  f^kntdhf,  repdsing,  Stfe.  (Mddei 
ttf  e^iiesfeidri  vcfir/ sljiposite,  *^h*^  tWfe  subjedtf  ii4  Gotfs 
ifribra  goVerrimettt  of  the  WdrldV  ^(iry  necfessary,  iHrbere 
lt^t&  hi$  ciVil  gbveritnlent  df  al  pkrficular  pedplK)'  Tte^ 
'd«,  r  i^ay,  bririgs'  this  in,  driiongst  hih  iitttatatcs-^ 
fFh^d,  ihai  tkeeretfiOod  and  iftdn;  ^  if  Jtftttoin^  )jild 
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B^eant  Go4,  the  governor  of  the  iHtivc*r^/  Mh^ri  aiH, 
who  can  read  itntiqirity,  in«st  see  bi»  wieailihg  to  be, 
that  mne  cheerefh  her^'gffdls  and  c&mmon  iiien.  Yost 
JoChati^  is  bene  speaking  to  m\  idoJatifMis^  dty,  wliich 
ran  a  wh&rim;  q/^er  Ba^fi^^  Md  ntade  Bmiberith  tkeir* 
god'y  a  g«)d  sprung  frotti  dufibftgst  inert,  as  may  be  piatttly 
ooHfecUd  from  bis  name,  as  w^U  as  tVoin  divert  <^hef 
circmnstances  of  tbe  story.  But  our  (Critic,  who  could 
DOt  s^e  thersen«!fe,  it  is  certain,  saw  nothing  of  tbe  beauty 
ef  the  expression;  which  contains  one  of  the  fih^sl? 
strokes  of  ridicule  in  tbe  whole  apologue,  so  much 
abounding  with'  them;  and  insinuates  to  the  Sh<*che- 
Dfiited  the  vafrity  and  pitiful  original  of  theii*  idolatfo^sl 
gods,  who  were  thought  to  be,  or  really  had- been,  re^ 
Jreshed  with  wim,  Hiesiod  telW  ud>  in  a  similar  ei-^ 
^^sion,  thftt  the  vengeance  of  the  f&fes  pursued  thi 
crimes  of  gods  and  mm: 

Ait  ANAPilN  T£  efiriN  u  Tffot^%i^»<rioLi  s^ifptt^xi, 

0E6r.  ven  220. 

P.  137*  [I>D]i  Judges  ix.  7.  Colilin^,  theaiithoro^ 
the  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  considered,  speidkirtg  of 
Dean  Sherbck V  interpretation*  of  Oeh.  in.  15.  says-^ 
"  What  the  Deaa  just  now  said  is  dothing^  but^  an  argii-* 
*'  mentfrom  the  pretended  absurdity  of  the  literal  sehse, ' 
^'  that  supposed  the  most  plain  mattei"  of  fttct  to'  he 
''  Jabie,  orparabley  oratkgort^;  though  it  be^suittetfto? 
\'  tile  ttotions  of  the  Ancients,  u^ha  tmight  thetf  6easti 
"  hady  in- the  Jirst  ages  op  the  worM^  the  usii  rfspeecK^ 
''  agreeaUe  to  what  is  rdated>  in  the  Bible  df  Balaani-sf 
"  sBSy  and  told  a^r  a*  simpk  historical  ntamtet^  liKfe  aU 
"  the  relations  in  the  Old  Tei^ment^  \Vhereirt  there  itf 
^'  nothing  sawKirs  of  alkgary,^  and  &oery'  thing  ispMrd^ 
'^  andisimpti/ £a?posed.-'  p.  234.  By  this^it'appeai^' tbaiS 
Mn  GoUkis  thought  tiiB,t  fable,  paraide,  emd  cdie^^^ 
were  the  same  mode  of  speech,  whei^ais'tiifey  are  very 
different  modes.  A  fable  was  a  story  familiarly  told, 
without  any  {»fetended  found^tiod  of  fact^  widh  desigrt  to 
{>ersuiidte  the  bearers'  of  some  tftitti  iti  qiib^tiodi  di'j^^ 
raU0  wasi  the  same  kidd'  o§  storey,  m^e  dbsctirtly  de^ 
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livered ;  an  allegory  was  thci  relation  of  a  rdol  fact^ 
delivered  in  symbolic  terms :  Of  this  kind  was  the  story 
of  the  FALL :  a  real  fact,  told  allegorically.  According 
to  Mr.  Collins,  it  is  a  J'l^ble  to  be  understood  literally,, 
because  it  was  suited  to  the  notiom  of  the  ancients^  who 
thought  that  beasts  had,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  iiorldy 
the  use  qf  speech.  By  the  Apcients  he  must  njean,  if  he 
means  any  thing  to  the  jiurpose,  those,  of  the  Mosaic 
age:  and  this  will  be  news.  His  authority  is,  in  truth,, 
an  authentic  one !  It  is  Balaam  s  ass, — JgreeablCj  says 
he,  to  what  is  related  in  the  Bible  of  Balaavis  ass^  and. 
told  after  a  sirjupk  historical  manner.  Now  the  Bible^ 
to  which  he  so  confidently  appeals,  expressly  tells  us,j 
that  Balaam  had  the  gift  of  prophecy;  that  an  angel  in- 
tervened; and  that  God  Almighty  opened  the  ass's 
inouth.  But  however  he  i^  i)leased  to  conoeal  the  mat- 
ter, he  had  a  much  better  [>roof  that  the  Ancient^^ 
thought  beasts  had  the  use  of  speech  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  wdrfd  than  Balaam's  ass;  and  that  was  Esop's 
Fables.  And  this  might  have  led  him  rather  to  the 
story  of  Jdtham,  so  pMinly  and  simply  exposed,  that, 
bad  not  only  the  serpent^  but  the  tree  of'  knowledge 
likewise  spoken,  be  could  havie  given  a  good  account  of 
the  matter,  by  Jotham's  fable ;  told  after  a  simple  his^ 
iorical  mann^ry  like  all  the  .relations  in  the  Old  Testa- 
me?2t.  A  great  improvement,  believe  me,  tlris,  to  his 
discovery, — that  the  ancients  thought  not  only  that 
beastSy  but  that  trees  spoke  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
^wld.  The  Ancients!  an'  please  yoii.  It. is  true,  they 
delighted  in  fabulous  traditions.  But  what  then?  they 
had  always  the  sense  to  give  a  sufficient  cause,  to.  eviery 
eifjfect  They  never  represented  things  out  of  nature, 
but  when  placed  there  by  some  God,  who  had  nature 
in  his  power.  Even  Homer,  the  father  of  febles,  when 
he  makes  the  horses  of  Achilles  speak,  or  feel  homan' 
passions,  thinks  it  not  enough  to  represent  them  as  sti- 
mulated by  a  God,  without  inforfiriing  us,  that  they 
themselves  were  of  a  coelestial  and  immortal  race* 

\  P.  140.  [EE]  This  account  shews  how  ridiculou% 
the  critics  were  employed  in  seeking  put  the  inventor  of 
the'  Apologue;  they  might  ^%  well  hs^viB  sought,  for,  the 
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inventor  of  the  Metaphor^  and  carried  their  researches 
-still  further,  and  with  Sancho  Pancba  inquired  after  the 
inventor  of  eating  and  drinking. 

P.  143.  rFF]~^1L'«J  iv  Al'y6ipl<a  fjt,iv  toT^  UptUi  avm,   3^ 

a  Tpi(r(r«V  J'fltfof^c,  ¥niXTOAOr?A<MKf2,N  Tf,  x»l  lEPO- 
FAT^lKXiN,    xal    XYMBOAIJCXIN-  t^i^    fxly    iaoiyi^oy^iLiym 

-xaloi  fAlfjOifrir^    rm    St    dhXniyopuixiycov     kccIx^  nva^     ccmtfxsq. 

>Dg  Vit4  iEytlmgara?,    cap/^xi'  &   xH. /pag:    15.    Ed. 

'Kusteriv«*r,HolsteniJus  I  translates    rm    fxh   )ceyvoXoyH[jt,iy»¥ 

:xAiK  litfAiH^iv^   rZv   is  -'  aXXfiytpny^iyuy   KtiUci-  riuoc^  -otlyJfAig^   ih 

-this  manner  :—:**  'Quoniiii  illud  propriam^^i  commumm 
' "  loqtiefidi  ^c6it$uetudintfin  imitatur  ^  redquA'  per  allegorias 
^^*  sub  quibiisdtbm  cenigmatuin  invG(luicns  seneupi:  expri«- 
'"  munt."  .  By  whicb^;  it 'seems,  he  understood  twv  ./t^b 
KQi^o)<^y»fA&fQ§y  Kix\ot.  f^lfi^m^y  to  be  an  €]^planation  .  of  ^  tb^ 
ifiatur^^of  epistolartf  ^  writing  yimA  TtJ>  Sk  d^^^nyoftsfAiyup 
«wl»i  r»P«ff  «iwffA»ff,  of  the  ijattire  both  of  hieroglt/phit 
'^ixds^mbqik  I  ivhereas  the  first  words  are  an  explanattion 
of  bierpglypbic  writing,  and  the  second  only  of  symbolic* 
"For  Porphyry  having  named  three  kinds  of  writing/  tlie 
first  common  to  all  people ;  the  two  other  peculiar,  at 
that  time,  to  the'Egyptiaiis  ;•  whien^  he  comfcs  tb  speak  of 
theirnatures,;  he  judiciously  omits  explaiiiiiig  the  epUto^ 
tary,\  which  all  the  world  knew,  and  c^mfipes  bis  dis- 
course to  the  hierogli/pkic  and  sijmboUc,  But  was  it, 
as  Holstehius  thouglit,  that  he  explained  the  nature  of 
the  epistolary  in  the  words  tow  [Mtv  xoivtoAoAt/ufliwy,  &c.  then 
fias  he  eaitirely  omitted  the  proper  hkrogljfpkid  (for  th^ 
tS>  i\  d?^ffyopH(A6ym,  &c.  rektes  onlj^to  the  symbolic)  i 
Mbich  bad  been  an, unpardonable  fault.  B^it  that  this  is 
H^lstenius's  mistake  is  further  seen  by  the  next  passage 
from  Clemens  Alexandrinus :  for  what  Porpliyry  calls 
bien^ltfphical  mid  symbolical^  Clemens  calls  hierogly 
phicali  mva^  hieroglyphical  as  a  generic  term,  whicli 
Porphyry  used  as  a  specific.^  Clemens>^I.'say,  giving 
ah  account  of  the  ;  nature  of  hieroglyphic'  writing,  tells 
us  it  was  of  two  sorts ;  the  one,  KTPIOAOrfelTAI  KATA 
MIMH2IN,  directly  and  simply  imitates  the  thing  intended 
to  be  represented  \  by  this  lie  meant  the  proper  hierogly- 
phic 
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phic  (which  Porphyry,  in  bis  enumeration  of  the  kinds, 
distii^isbea  from  the  ^mhlk);  and  what  is  more, 
Porphyry  seems  to  have  bnrvowed  his  express$ion  of  .w 

fiiv   xoftvoAoys/CAcvfipv   xxld    /bbi/xyjo-iy,   from    Clemens's   xvgioKO" 

ytrTo^i  notli  i^^nffkk,  by  which  this  latter  evidently  means 
;to  exprf^ss  the  wture  of  the  proper  hier(pgly{ihic.  Besides, 
GteuDens,  who  gives  t^  nature  of  cpiirfolMry  writing  with 
.the  same  judgment  tliat  Pcarphj^y  omits^d  giving  it,  de- 
.^hes  it  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  wkh  great  .pKh- 
.priety,  ttius,  h  ii  /t*fr  ifk  iki  wu  wpiw^  ZTOIXEIfiUtT 
jtlPIQAQTiKH,  Yet  a  Itomed  writer,  supported  ^ 
.ihe  authority  of  Uobtenius,  which  served  hja  purpose  in 
jm  argument  for  the  low  antiquity  of  Egypt,  >raukl  per- 
suade us  that  Porpkyrjf  did  not  mean  by  the  ejipression 
M^wXpyiiiMfa  KtiU  ift/fAHtf-iy,  thiU  the  cherMiera  he  ^ke 
^imtaiediheja^yn^  or  figurtt  of  the  things  intended 
hf  them;  FCDR  that  was mt  the f^fAWicTiMck ike ancimt 
m^ers  escribed  to.LZijE^^.  t&»icr.  and  Profc  Hiat  of 
the  Wcorld  connect,  vol.  ii.  p.  a<)[6:]  Xb1sf.argi»iii»enl  k 
a  Pctitio  Prrndpii ;  which  suppose*  Porphyry  to;  bt 
here  describing  epistolary  writihg.  On  tjbis.  suppositioa 
the  writer  sajss,  that  the  imitatm^  qftbejhvma  orjigures 
tjf  things  is  not  the  p/u^oric  the  m(icknt  writers  OBcrihai  to 
ietiers.  Certainly  it  is  not  But  Poiphyry  is  not 
speaking  of  the  letters^  bun  of  hieiro^ypbie  figures: 
therefore  fUit^wK  does  here,  and  may  any  whenet,  osesm 
(because  it  is  the  literal  sense  of  the  word)  imitation  of 
the  figure  of  things.  However,  let  ua  conaider  his  cri* 
ticism  on  this  word,  tb<»igh.it  maJces  so  little  to  his  pur* 
pose : — Socrates  in  Plato  says,,  it  seems,  i  im  tSp 
ffvKKctCZuTB  j^ .  y/iAfA/4MTw»  7119  io'luu  TttUf  .wf»IfmTm  AnO 
idlMOTMENOZ'  and  the  ancimJt^,  the  learned  writer  tells 
us,  taere  tmeei&ig  phiiosophical  in  their  acamnts  of  both 
wards  and  letters :  when  a  word  or  sound  was  tkotight 
fullp  to  expr^Sy  according  to  their  nations^  the  thing 
which  iiwasdes^ned  to  be  the  name  afy  then  they  called 
it  the  Awip^  or  pctnre  of  that  thing*  The  ancients 
wece,  without  doubly  womierfiiUy  profound;  if  we  will 
bdiieve  Kircher  and:  his  schod :  but.  if  &  |;^m)^an  may 
be  heard,  all  the  mystery  of  /iJfkfmt and  ilftm  wa&jdmpl; 
this :  Alphabetic  letteis,  as  we  have  ohM^ised;  i^roi^ 
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from  |i^iogl]sptiic  charaeters;  and  even  received  their 
form  froin  th^ce.  Naw  the  anci^nts^  as  was  very  na- 
tural, wh^O-  they  spoke  of  the  power  of  ietleiis^  and  df 
wor4s.cprt)p0^ed,  of  letlters,  frequently  transferred  the 
terms  /ai/aho-k  wd  »xi)>f  to  these,  which  properly  belonged 
to  hieroglyphic  characters :  a  plain  propf  qf  this  is  the 
very  word  dirogAifMOfAat^  qqoted  by  the  learnp4  writer  iix)m 
Plato;  which  literally  signifies;  to  imitate  Ji^om  a7i  er- 
^vplar^ '  but  iguratively,  to  esprtss,  at  large']  So  vkdi^fAa 
or^nfi%  jjig^iiiied  any  thp^  fonned  and  faghioned  by 
^rt;  tradnQtiyelty,  ^  arniHtude  in  speech,  nay,  the  irh;- 
siqal  a^wl9^^fm.  oH  the i  voice.  There  is  a  remai'lKible 
j)^p^e  in  PlUtardi'Sidiscoucse  of  the  Pj^tkian  prophet  ess 
&P  '^^Hig^P  r^n^rmgheir  prophecies  intersex  wbene  thfe 
wqr^  'oficcfl^Shk  generally  .thought  tp  be  us^  in  the-fei* 
^qif^iese  ti:4dyKJtiYe  senjes^  bulil  think  it  must  be  undfep- 
stpq4  iQithQ'S^oud;  speaking  of  tlie  ancient  manner  of 
d^iveri^ig  tije  oracles,  he  says, — »c  avuV^Air,  iMSf'  AiTip, 

»»*  irt«r  mht  M.  I-e  decc,  [Ete  Prophetia,  pag.  1 8. 
jtoin.  ^v,  Cfulim.  in  V.  T.]  translates  the  latter  part 
^US)  pQdibud  .vincta,  tumida,  qtyEsitis  &!,  tr&tatf^iik 
verbis  constantia,  &  cum  tibia  pronunciata.  ''©ut 
mxitrfMAi  signifies  here,  not  qucesitis  verbis,  but  that 
iHQcHdf^tion  of  \lae  voice  whwh  we  may  calE  placidq 
^^cinfqpviaiias  and. is  opposed  to  ^fxw,  a  contrary  modii- 
laUQn.of  thp  voice,  which  may  be  called  grkms- co^f^r^ 
matio.  These  two  were  used  in  the  theati  e  (ta  which  the 
matter  is  compared)  in  a  kind  of  recitative  on  the  flute  : 
9Q  that  ^bat  Plutarch  would  s^y,  is  thip,  that  the  ancient 
iOt^les  were  pot  only  delivered  in  verse,  ahd  in  a  pom«* 
pops,  figur^tiv^  style,  but,  w^re  sung  liftewise  to  th« 
flute.  To  cfu^aad  irAM/i4dsI»  he  opposed  *Wui?fl»v,  in  the 
MDfie ^dunfunable ;  and  to lAtiafofuTg  i^^fAciruyh^ opposed 
Mriv,  0tVh  ^impk.  Plutarch  uses^  v>Ju^»  again  m  the 
9mbe.i4  ot^Qrmatio^  where  speaking  of -the  eleention  of 
JPericiea^  he  calls  it  QAA£MA  ^yng  Mf^vti^f,  is^  composed 
moiulatum  ofwnce.  But  Quintilian  emplc^  it  in  the 
very  sense  in  question,  to  express  a  soft  and  delicate 
fttdi^hUfio^  ^  voice.  Sit  autem  knpFimb  lectio  virilis 
&  cum  suav^tate  qua^am  g^i^vH  &  i^^  ^^'^^<^^.  ;B^5^9 
aimitlB,  qui^  carqpiM  est,  ^  se  poetfi^- <h^<^i^  ^tturtur. 
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•  Non'taiiien  in  canticiun  dissoluta,  nee  pla^^matb  (ut 
.nunc  a  plerisque  fit)  efFocminata.  L  i.  c.  14.  Hence 
.again,  in  another  traduction,  plasma  was  used  to  signify 
.a  certain  medicine,  that  speakers  in  public  took  to 
render  their  voice  soft  and   harittoriious:   «      . 

Sede  leges  celsa,  liouido  cum  plasmate  gutiur 
Mobile  cohlueris— rJPers.  Sat  i.  vet.;  17. 

.Turaebus,  not  attending  to  this  progrcs^e  change  in 
thesens^  of  words,  and  taking  his  signification  oi  plasinU 
from  the. passage  of  Quintilian,  supposed  that  plasma^ 
in  this  place  of  the  poet,  signifies  not  a  medicament,  but 
a  soft  and  delicate  modulation  of  the  voice. — Est  ciim 
molli  &  tenera  fictaque  vocula  pbema  eliquaverit  udo 
gutture.  Est  enim  plasma^  ut  alio  loco  dooqi,  cum  vox 
est  tenera  &  mollis.  On  the  other  hand,  Lubin,  who 
had  taken  his  signification  of  plasma  from  this  place, 
will  needs  have  the  same  word  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  from  Quintilian  to  signify  not  a  soft  and  delicate 
modulation  of  the  voice,  but  a  medicament..  Turneferi 
hujus  loci  explicatio,  1.  xxviii.  c.  26.  '  Adversar.  mihi 
non  placet,  &  hoc  Quintiliani  loco  refutatur.  Comment 
in  Pers. 

P.  142*    [GG]  xotT    oljcii/rjila  fj^i\iMt^    %ou  ixdoHAiili^. 

That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  represented  one  thing  by 
another,  which  other  hath  qualities  bearing  relation  or 
analogy  to  the  thing  represented. 

P.  142.  [HH]  (iyaypci(piiTi  hd  rZu  «\ay\u^«v.  The 
Latin  translator  keeps  close  to  hi^  original,  anaglyphim 

^scribunt'y  and  Stanley,  [Lives  of  Phil.  p.  350.  ed.  3d.] 
they  write  b^  anaglyphies :  as  if  this  was  a  new  species 
of  writings  now  first  mentioned  by  Clemens,  and  to^be 
added  to  th^  other  three:  whereas,  I  suppose,  it  was 

^  Clemens's  intention  only  to  tell  us  that  tropical  symbols 
were  chiefly  to  be  met  with  on  their  stone  monuments, 
engraven  in  relief :  which  was  true. 

P.  I4'i*  [1 13  AvTixA  01  WQif  Alyv-rrilM^  ^Ai^uo/uirai' Tsr^fiUrM 
[ih  wMf^  rSiv  AlyvnVwf  yfocfAfAoiTUv  /AiMoM ^hcfAOivicivHTk,  .ri» 
EIUZTOAOrPAAIKHN    x«Air/AfVn»-  hiHi^ai,  ii^    riy    lEBAn 

*  TIKHN, 
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rip  lEPOFATWKHN,  uf  ij  jiacv  sn  A»  t«>  w^«ir  ro*;t«<W 

.A0yerr«i  x«Ta   f^tfAntriif'   ^   i*  So-tts^  rpoTr^xZg   yf«^«I«i*  il  Jtc 

P«Ao/^<j/oi,  xuxAoi^  wokHtTk'  HiXniffiv  iiy  (TX^fJ^^  f*inv9iiiU,  x,ccli 
to  xupioXoyijM^t'OV  ui@»*  r^tnF^xoig  il^  xxr  oixuernlA  fAtldyoyls^ 
xatt  fAdalt^ijUi^y  rot  ^   i^«XA«TlokIc;'  t»  ^e,  -TSoy^uy^Ss    /Af?^.- 

y?i^m'  tS  £  >c«I«  rig  awV/y/A»?,  Tf it»  fifcf,  jfi»7^^  8r«  t«4p« 
TiX /A^vyj^p  .r^ff  afAA«a»  affWy  iiei  (rvv  w^(fk(»M  Ti»  Mj^ij^   ofmu 

xM^Mu.  Stroip.  lib.  v.  p.  555,  55t)»  Ed  Morell.--^ 
%i  lifxiu  Iri  ^»fi^  rHy  wf^iruif  r^tx^im  xvfioKoyixii.  n  ii^  crufbC^Atx^ 
the  Latin  translator  turns  tl^uSj  Ckijus  una  quidem  est  per 
prima  ekmetUanvfioXoyhxij  id  est^proprie  loquens-^  altera 
*oero  symbolica,  id  est^  per  signa  si^nificam.  This  is  so 
faltfaftiUy  translated,  that  it  preserves  the  very  ambiguity 
of  the  original,  and  leaves  us  still  to  g^ess  at  the  aut})or3 
division.  Marsham  takes  it  just  wxong ;  and  so  does  his 
nephew  Stanley ;  tlie  first  of  these  learned  men  quotes 
and  translates  the  passage  thus ;  ^Triplex  erat  apud 
JEgyptios  characterum  ratioy  'E^nrpAofpat^ixii,  ad  scri- 
bendas  epistolas  apta^  sive  vulgaris ;  *If pa7»x^\  qua  utunr 
tur'UpPY(cciJ,(Aali7g,  qui  de  rebus  sacriS'Scribunt^  <§*  %gQ^ 
yXv<pixi»,  sacra  sculpiura;  hujus  duce  sunt  species,  Kuf*o.- 
Apyixii,  proprie  loquem  per  prima  elementa,  8s  ^^^^ohiKJi, 
p^r  sigm  [CdiU,  Chron.  p  38.  Franeq,  Ed.]  The  second 
thus, — the  tost  andmost  perfect,  hieroglyphical ;  wh  jvReof 
one  is  curiologic,  the  other  symbolic.  [Lives  of  Phil. 
p.  329.  3d  ed.]  By  this  interpretation,  the  learned 
Father-  is,  i .  made  to  enumerate  three  kinds  of  writing, 
but  to  explain  only  the  last,  namely,  hieroglyphics; 
2.  which  is  worse,  he  is  made  to  say  one  kind  of  hierogly- 
phics was  by ,  letters  of  an  alphabet ;  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  ^la  t«v  zar^drm  ro*^V«*'*  3-  which  is  still  worse, 
he  is^  made  to  divide  hieroglyphics  into  two  sorts,  curio^ 
logic  and  symbolic  \  and  symbolic  into  three  sorts,  cury> 
logic,  tropical  and  allegorical;  which  makes  the  prior  divi- 
sion into  curiologic  and  symbolic,  inaccurate  and  absurd; 
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and  spreads  a  general  confusion  over  the  whole  passage. 
Their  mistake  seems  to  have  arisen  from  supposing  ha£9*#» 
UfoyXvfiiivig  (the  immediate  antecedent)  was  understood 
at  Jiff  11  fAiif  Ir* ;  whereas  it  was  the  more  remote  ante^ 
cedent^  fnhoSn  AlyMirllm  ygxiAfAocruv ;  and  what  made 
them  suppose  this,  was,  I  presume,  the  authors  ex- 
pressing tlie  common  plain  way  of  writing  by  letters  of 
an  alphabet,  and  the  common  plain  way  of  imitating  by 
figures  (two  very  different  things)  by  the  jjame  words, 
xupioXoyixu  and  KVfioXoyura$ ;  not  considering  that  J*rf  rZy 
TsrpwTWk  s'oix^itav^  joined  to  the  adjective,  signified  writing 
by  letters ;  and,  x«t«  ^lij^tr^v,  joined  to  the  verb,  sig- 
nified writing  by  figures.  In  a  word  then,  the  plain 
and  easy  meaning  of  Clemens  is  this, — "  The  Egyptian 
*^  method  of  writing  was  epistolic,  sacerdotal,  and  hiero- 
"  glyphical ;  of  this  method,  the  epistolic  and  sacerdotal 
**  were  by  letters  of  an  alphabet ;  the  hieroglypbical,  by 
^*  symbols :  symbols  were  of  three  kinds,  curiologic, 
"  tropical,  and  allegorical/' 

P.  143.  [KK]  This  was  indeed  a  very  logical  conclu- 
sion from  thex)pinion//z^^  hieroglypfiics  xvere  invented  to 
hide  mysteries ;  but  the  high  improbability  of  the  fact 
should  have  led  them,  one  would  think,  to  the  falsehood 
of  the  premisses.  That  the  Egyptians  had  letters  before 
they  had  hieroglyphics ^  seems  to  me  as  extravagant  as 
that  they  danced  before  they  could  walk ;  and,  I  believe, 
will  seem  so  to  all  who  consider  the  first  part  of  this  dis- 
sertation. However,  a  modern  writer  has  taken  up  that 
opinion :  and  tells  us  in  plain  terms,  that  the  hieroglyphic 
calxvay  qfioriting  was  not  the  most  ancient  way  of  writ- 
ing in  Egypt ;  [Connect,  of  the  Sacr.  and  Prof.  Hist, 
vol.  i»  p.  «230.  and  again  to  the  same  purpose,  vol.  ii. 
293,  294.]  partly,  I  presume,  as  it  favoured  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  low  antiquity  of  Egypt ;  and  partly,  per- 
haps, in  compliment  to  that  consequential  notion,  that 
not  only  all  arts  and  sciences  came  from  the  Hebrews, 
but  all  the  vehicles  of  knowledge  likev^ise ;  whence,  par- 
ticularly, the'author  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  derives 
hieroglyphics.  The  greatest  pieces  of  the  Jewish  wisdom^ 
says  Mr.  Gale,  were  couched  under  the  cover  of  symbols 
and  types  ;  whence  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  bar- 
rawed  their  hieroglyphic  and  symbolic  wisdom.     [Part  i. 
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p.  77.]  But  on  what  ground  does  the  author  'of  the 
Connection  build,  in  support  of  his  ophiion  ?  On  this,  that 
letters  are  very  ancient ;  in  which,  without  doubt,  he  is 
right :  but  surely  not  so  ancient  as  he  would  have  them: 
However,  the  Argument  he  uses  is  certainly  a  very  per- 
verse one :  There  is  one  consideration  morcy  says  he,  which 
makes  it  very  probable  that  the  use  of  letters  came 
from  Noah,  and  out  of  the  first  world,  and  that  is  the 
account  tdhich  the  Chinese  give  of  their  letters.  They 
assert  their  first  emperor,  ivhom  they  name  Fohy,  to  be 
the  inventor  of  them ;  before  Fohy  they  have  no  records^ 
and  their  Fohy  and  Noah  were  the  same  person,  [vol.  i. 
p.  236.]  Now  it  unluckily  happens  that  the  Chinese  are 
without  lettei^s,  even  to  this  day.  Nor  are  we,  for  all 
this,  to  think  our  author  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
Chinese  characters ;  for  he  tells  us  soon  after,  that  the 
Chinese  ha^e  no  notion  of  alphabetical  letters^  but  make 
use  of  characters  to  express  their  meaning.  Their  cha- 
racters art  not  designed  to  express  words,  for  they  art  - 
used  by  several  neighbouring  nations  who  differ  in  lan- 
guage, [p,  244.]  Thus  the  learhed  writer,  before  he  was 
aware,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  letters  of  higher  anti- 
quity than  hieroglyphics,  hath  proved  just  the  contrary; 
'  even  that  hieroglyphic  characters,  not  letters,  were  the 
writings© early* as  his  Noah:  For  the  Chinese  characters 
are  properly  hieroglyphics,  that  is,  marks  for  things,  not 
words',  and  hieroglyphics  they  are  called  by  all  the  mis- 
sionaries from  whom  we  have  the  most  authentic  accounts 
of  China.  But  had  their  characters  been  indeed  letters^ 
as  our  author,  in  this  placp,  by  mistake  supposed  them, 
yet  still  his  argument  would  have  had  no  weight;  and  I 
will  beg  leave  to  tell  him  why :  The  Chinese  characters 
in  use  at  present  are  very  modern  ia  comparison  of  the 
monarchy.  The  missionaries  tell  us  (as  may  be  seen  by 
the  quotations  given  above)  that  the  Chinese  character 
hath  undergone  several  changes  ;  that  their  first  way  of 
writing  was,  like  the  Mexican,  by  picture ;  that  they  then 
abbreviated  it  in  the  manner  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ;  and  at  length  brought  it,  by  many  gradual 
improvements,  to  its  present  contracted  form  :  yet  a  re^l 
character  or  hieroglyphic  the  Chinese  writing  still  is; 
and  so  is  likely  to  continue. 
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P.  145-  [LL]  A  late  curious  Voyager,  who  had  exa-^ 
mined  the  lar^r  pyramids  with  great  exactness,  and 
found  no  hieroglyphics  inscribed  upon  them,  either  with- 
out or  within,  concludes,  rather  too  hastily,  that  they  were 
built  before  the  use  of  hieroglyphic  writing  in  Egypt ;  and 
from  thence  insinuates  another  conclusion^  in  favour  of 
the  absurd  hypothesis  here  confuted,  that  hieroglyphics 
were  not  the  first  species  of  writing  known  in  Egypt ; 
and,  consequently,  did  not  come  ft'om  picture-wTiting, 
but  from  alphabetic  marks;  aYoolish  error,  which'  be* 
trays  great  ignorance  in  the  natural  progress  of  human 
knowledge*  **  Si  je  suppose  (says  Captain  Norden)  que 
"  les  Pyramides,  mdroe  les  dernieres,  ont  fetfeelev6es  avant 
**  que  Ton  eAt  Tusage  des  hieroglyphes,  je  ne  i'avance 
<^  sans  fondement.  Qui  pourroit  se  persuader,  que  les 
^'  Egyptiens  eussent  laiss^  ces  superbes  noonumens,  sans 
^^  la  moindre  inscription  hienoglyphique,  eux,  qui,  comme 
**  on  Tobserve  de  toutes  parts,  prodigueoient  les  \^ero^ 
*'  glyphes  sur  tons  les  edifices  de  quelque  corKudenUion  ? 
"  Or  oa  n'en  apper^oit  aucun,  ni  au  dedans,  ni  au  de- 
^^  hors,  des  pyramides,  pas  m^me  sur  les  mines  des 
*^  temples  de  la  seconde  et  de  la  troisieme  pyramide  r 
"  n*est  ce  pas  une  preuve  que  Torigine  des  pyramides 
"  pr^c^de  celle  des  hieroglyphes,  que  Ton  regarde  neaii- 
^^  moins  comme  les  premiers caracteres  dont  on  ailus^ 
^'  en  Egypte." — Voyage  d'Egypte,  3me  partie,  p.  75. 

The  curious  voyager  not  only  satisfies  himself  in  ac- 
counting for  the  want  of  hieroglyphic  characters  on  the 
Pyramids,  by  their  being  built  before  the  inventipn  of 
such  characters,  but  seems  to  value  himself  upon  a  dis- 
covery resulting  from  it,  that  Hieroglyphics  tcerfi  not  the 
first  sort  of  writing  in  Egypt*  But  there  is  a  gieater 
difficulty  in  this  matter  than  he  was  aware  of. 

It  hath  been  proved  at  laitge,  that  marks  for  things^ 
by  a  kind  of  picture-writing,  ^'ere  the  first  rude  effort  of 
every  people  upon  earth,  to  convey  and  perpetuate  their 
intelligence  and  conceptions  to  one*  another,  as  soon^is 
;|;hey  began  to  associate  into  tribes  and  nations.  The 
Monuments  in  question  are  a  proof  that  the  erecUw  of 
them  had  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civil  lifa  No  one  then, 
who  understands;  what  Socie4y  is,  can  doubt  but  that  the 
Egyptians  had  then  a  method  of  ccmveying  their  thou^^ 
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at  a  distance,  by  visible  marks :  and  no  one,  acquainted 
with  the  slow  progress  of  human  inventions,  can  imagine 
that  alphabetic  writing  was  the  first  effort  towards  this 
conveyance.     Hence  arises  the  difficulty. 

But  this  observation  of  the  curious  voyager,  which  fur- 
nishes tlie  difficulty,  supplies  the  solution.  Suppose  only 
the  Pyramids  to  be  erected  in  the  interval  between  the 
inventions  ofcuriologic9nd  tropical  hieroglyphics,  that  is, 
between  their  natural  and  more  artificial  state,  and  the 
difficulty  vanishes :  For  in  their  natural  state,  they  would 
be  only  used  out  of  necessity ;  and  not  for  ornament, 
luxury,  or  decoration.  So  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  do  not 
find  them  on  the  ptramids  in  pompous  and  flattering 
inscriptions  like  those  on  the  obelisks. 

His  observation,  Norden  indeed  gives,  as  a  proof  of 
the  hig^  antiquity  of  the  pyramids ;  and  very  jusdy.  But 
his  drawings  furnish  us  with  another  argument  in  support 
of  this  truth,  which  he  himself  seems  not  to  have  consi- 
dered :  It  is  this,  that  the  general  idea  of  Egyptian  archi* 
tecture  was  entirely  taken  from  the  pyramids  :  which 
nothing  sure  but  the  high  veneration  for  them,  increased 
by  their  remote  antiquity,  could  possibly  have  occasioned ; 
since  the  figure  of  these  sepulchral  monuments,  so  well 
adapted  to  triumph  over  time,  is  the  most  inconvenient 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined  for  habitable  structures, 
whether  public  or  private;  and  exceedingly  grotesque,  in 
all  others.  And  yet  we  see,  from  the  ancient  rains  of 
Egypt,  of  which  this  diligent  and  exact  Traveller  has  given  ^ 
us  so  fine  drawings,  that  all  their  buildings,  without  ex- 
cq>tion,  were  raised  on  the  4dea  and  genius  of  the  Pyra- 
midsw  We  are  surprised  ta  find  not  only  their  ports, 
their  door-steads  [See  plates  CIX. — CXVIIL]  but  even 
the  very  walls  of  their  temples,  [PI.  CXLVII.— VIII. 
— CLI..«-CLIV.]  nay,  of  their  towns,  narrowing  up- 
wards and  inclining  inwards,  in  the  manner  of  a  modern 
fortification.  [PI.  XCIX.~CXV.— CXXXVIII.J— 
But  to  return  to  the  solution  given  above :  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  *^  Allow  the  pyramids  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  interval  between  the  invention  of  curiohgic  and  tro^ 
j)ira/ hieroglyphics.  What  hindered  the  Egyptians  from 
scribbling  over  these  bulky  monuments  with  Uieir  first 
rude  essays^  u  other  bwbarous  nations  have  done  upon 
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theif  rocks?  of  which  we.  find  specimens  enough  in  Scan- 
dinavia, North- East  Tartary,  and  elsewhere/'  Indeed  I 
know  of  nothing  but  custom  that  hindered  them ;  that 
sovereign  Mistress  of  the  world,  who  only  is  of  force  to 
control  and  conquer  Nature:  And  that  Custom  did  ef- 
fectually hinder  them,  is  very  plain,  ^rom  our  finding  no 
specimens  of  any  of  their  first  rude  hieroglyphic  paintings ; 
thoygh,  from  them,  their  improved  hieroglyphics  received 
their  birth.  Nor  did  they  want,  any  "more  than  other 
Barbarians,  their  isolated  rocks  for  this  purpose :  they 
had  them  very  commodiously  bordering  on  the  N^ile,  and 
in  view  of  all  passengers.  And  on  these,  it  is  remark- 
able, they  have  inscribed  their  improved  hieroglyphics, 
though  we  see  no  remains  of  any  the  earlier  and  ruder  . 
efforts  of  picture-writing. 

But  the  modesty  and  reserve  of  this  curious  Traveller, 
and  his  deference  to  learned  Antiquity,  deserves  commen- 
dation. He  is  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  expect 
more  faith  from  their  Reader  than  they  commonly  find, 
or  venture  to  entertain  him  with  discoveries  which  he  did 
not  expect.  For  the  learned  reader  acquiesces  in  Anti- 
quity ;  the  sensible  reader  prefers  the  evidence  of  a  con- 
temporary writer  to  the  conjectures  of  a  modern  traveller  : 
yet  such  is  tlie  general  humour  of  our  Voyiagers,  that  they 
think  they  do  nothing,  if  they  do  not  rectify  the  errors  of 
Antiquity.  I  have  an  ingenious  measurer  of  the  Pyramids 
in  my  eye,  and  one  of  the  latest  too  [Dr.  Shaw],  who,  in 
the  passion  for  saying  something  new,  assures  us,  that  the 
opinion  of  their  being  sepulchres  is  an  old  inveterate 
mistake :  that  they  are  indeed  no  other  than  teiviples, 
for  religious  worship.  To  soften  so  rugged  a  paradox,  he 
says,  there  was  no  universal  consent  amongst  the  Ancients 
concerning  the  use  or  purpose  for  which  these  Pyramids 
were  designed.  And  was  there  any  universal  consent 
amongst  them  that  snow  was  white  ?  But  would  this  sare 
the  modesty  or  understanding  of  him  who  should  affirm, 
after  a  certain  ancient  Philosopher,  that  it  was  black? 
And  yet  such  a  one  would  have  the  advantage  of  our 
Traveller;  who  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  produce  any 
Ancient,  whether  Philosopher  or  otherwise,'  who  said  the 
Pyramids  u^ere  Temples.  But  if  the  positive  and  agreeing 
totimpny  pf  ^ll  th^  old  writ^r^  extent  may  fef  called  uni- 
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"versal  consmtj  it  certainly  is  not  wanting.  Herodotu3, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  &c.  all  assure 
us  that  the  Pyramids  were  Sepulcftres.  Nay,  Diodorus, 
to  put  the  noatter  out  of  doubt,  informs  us,  that  the  sacred 
commentaries  of  their  Priests  said  so.  But  our  Traveller 
supposed  this  universal  consent  to  be  shaken  at  least  by 
Pliny,  who  tells  us,  they  were  built  for  ostentation^  and 
to  keep  an  idle  people  in  employment.  As  if  this  intimated 
that,  in  Pliny's  opinion,  they  were  not  Sepulchres !  Sup- 
pose I  should  say  the  great  Arch  at  Blenheim  was  built 
jor  ostentation ;  and  if  not  to  set  an  idle  people  to  work, 
yet  at  least  to  make  them  stare  :  Does  this  contradict  the 
universal  consent  of  its  being  a  Bridge,  though  as  much 
too  large  for  the  water  that  runs  under  it,  as  the  Pyramids 
were  for  the  bodies  contained  in  tliem  ?  In  a  word,  Pliny 
is  not  speaking  of  the  use  to  which  the  buildings  were 
applied,  but  of  the  motives  for  their  erection. 

P.  140.  [MM]  Against  this,  a  late  furious  writer  ob- 
jects—^" But  is  it  credible  that  the  polite  and  learned 
"  priests  of  Egypt  would  use  a  method  to  hide  and  secrete 
"  their  knowledge,  which  the  more  rude  and  barbarous 
"  nations  employed  to  publish  and  divulge .  theirs  }  Or 
"  can  you  conceive  that  a  curious  and  studied  refine- 
"  ment  of  so  knowing  and  enlightened  a  people  as  the 
^'  Egyptians  should  be  one  and  the  very  same  thing 
^  with  a  rude  and  simple  invention  of  those  nations 
**  which  were  most  barbarous  and  uncivilized  ?"  Jack- 
son's Chronol.  vol.  iii.  p.  357. 

I  answer  by  another  question — Is  it  credible  that  the 
polite  and  learned  orators  and  historians  of  Greece  and 
Rome  should,  out  of  choice,  use  a  method  [figurative 
expression]  to  perfect  their  eloquence,  which  the  jfirst 
rude  and  barbarous  nation  employed  out  of  necessity,  and 
which  rude  and  barbarous  nations  still  employ,  for  want  of 
intellectual  ideas,  and  more  abstract  terms?  Or  can  you 
conceive,  that  a  curious  and  studied  rejimment  of  dress, 
in  so  knoxving  and  enlightened  a  people  as  the  present 
Vrench,  should  be  one  and  the  same'  thing  with  the  rude 
and  simple  invention  of  leathern  garments  to  cover  naked- 
ness amongst  the  Laplanders,  a  people  most  barbarous 
and'unciviBzed?    But  if  it  displeases  our  Ghronologist, 
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tjiat  so  enlightened  and  refined  a  pdople  as  the  Egyptians 
should  pride  themselves  in  the  rode  and  sinaple  invention 
of  barbarians  :  what  will  he  say  to  find,  that  the  most 
savage  peDple  upon  earth  go  a  step  beyoind  the  naost 
polished  in  the  delicacy  and  luxury  of  speech  ?  Yet  this 
is  the  case  of  the  Greenlanders,  or  the  mfesionary  Egede 
deceives  us.  Thewotnen  (says  he)  hitoe  a  dialect  different 
from  the  men,  milking  use  of  the  softest  letters  at  the 
ends  qfwords^  instead  of  the  hard  ones.^  Hist,  of  Green- 
land, p.  160. 

P.  1 50.  [NN]  This  hieroglyplric  likewise  signified  the 
earth;  for  the  finst  rude  mortals  imagined,  that  that 
which  sustained  them  was  the  Deity ^hich  gave  them 
Being.  So  Hesiod,  who  took  his  notions  of  the  em^th 
from  tiie  Egyptians,  describes  hfer  afta*  their  paintings; 
FAr  ETPTSTEWOS,  which  the  figui^  <3if  the  Diatia 
multimammia  well  explains.  But  Shakspeare,  who,  as 
Mr.  Pope  finely  observes,  had  immediately  frofn  nature 
ivhat  the  two  Greek  poetSy  HonUr^ndHesiody  fecewed 
through  JSgyptia^  strainerSj  paints^  tbi^  famous  Ai^o- 
gltfphic  with  much  more  life  and  spirit : 

...---."  Common  Mbthferthou ! 

"  Whose  womb  immeasurable  arid  i]*FiNi*rE  Brujast 

«  Teems  and  feeds  all,'* 

That  H^iod  had  there  the  Egyptian  Goddess  in  his 
mind,  is  plain  from  the  character  he  gives  of  her  in  the 
words  subjoined, 

-    -    -    Tffiylm  iSi^  a<rf«^{^  «««] 
*A6av»T«K,  ' 

for  the  earth  was  the  first  habitation  of  those  Gods 
which  Greece  "borrowed  of  the  Egyptians:  from  wlience, 
as  the  poet  insinuates,  they  were  transferred  into  heaven: 
r^r^  Si  rot  wgZrov  fjiiv  iytivoil^  Trov  laur^ 

P.  152.  [OO]  A  very  curioos  specimen  oS  this  hasty 

clelineation  of  the  outlines  of  the  figures  (wl^cfa  g^ve 
birth  to  the  running-hand  character  we  are  here  speiikii^ 
of)  the  reader  wiU  find  m  Ekdier   p.  350,  ^Im  €Edip.. 
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JEgypt.  torn.  iii.  inhere  he  has  given  the  characters  on 
the  Floreft^nc  obelisk,  which,  though  dignified  by  that 
name,  is  oiriy  a  late  mimic  in  miniature  of  the  superb 
monuments  so  intitied.     See  Plate  VIJI. 

?•  152.  [PP]  The  account  which  a  missionary  Jesuit 
gives  us  of  the  several  sorts  of  writing  amongst  the 
Chinese  will  illustrate    this   matter: — Parmi  ces    ca^ 
racteres  U  y  en  a  de  plusieurs  sortes,     Les  premiers  ne 
sont  presque  plus  d'usage,  Sf  on  ne  les  conserve  que  pour 
faire  hormeur  u  VantiquiU.  Les  seconds  beaucoup  mains 
tmciern  nont  place  que  dans  les  inscriptions  publiques: 
quandon  en  a  besoin,  on  consult e  les  livresy  ^  d  la  fa- 
veur  des  dictionnaires  il  est  facile  de  les  dechiffrer. 
Les  troisiemeSf  'beaucoup  plm  reguliers  Sf  plus  beaux ^ 
servent  dans  Vimpressum  et  mime  dans  Vecriture  ordi- 
naire.    Neanmoms  comme  les  traits  en  sont  bienformez, 
il  faot  un  temps  considerable  pour  les  ecrire  f  c'est  pour 
cela  cju'on  a  trouv^  une  quatrieme  espece  d'ecriture, 
dont  i€s  traits  plus  liez  &  tnoins  distingaez  les  utis  des 
dutres,  donnent  la  &.cilit6  d'ecrire  plus  vistb—ces  irm 
dormers  carncteres  ^t  entre  eux  beaucoup  de  ressem- 
blancCy  et  re^mident  tissez  d  nos  lei  tires  capitaks,  aux 
lettr€S  d'lvftpresmn^  et  i  Vecriture  &rMnaire. — Nou- 
^eawc  Mmoires  sur  Vetat  preient  de  la  Chincy  par  le 
P.  L,  LeComtet  torn.  i.    Amst.  1698,  pp.  258,  259. 
And  here  let  me  just  t?^ke  notice  of  a  ridiculous  mistake 
into  which  the  equivocation  of  the  word  Nota  (a  term 
signifying  jis  well  short -hdnd  characters,  as  hieroglyphi- 
cat)  drew  a  certain  learned  grammai-ian :  who  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  [Gloss.  Ant.  Rom.  p.  414.  ed.  1731]  under- 
taking tt)  give  the  original  of  sh6rt*hand  characters,  re- 
jects the  account  of  the  ancients  (which  makes  them  a 
Roman  invention)  to  fetch  them  from  the  Barbarians; 
and  will  have  them  to  b^  indeed  the  same  as  the  Igno- 
rabiks  Litem  of  the  Egyptians  (mentioned  by  Apuleius) 
aiid  the  present  Chinese  characters ;  that  is,  rieal  hiero- 
glyphics.    But  had  he  considered,    that  the  notes  of 
^rt^iond  M'^ve  marte  for  wordSj  and  the  rmttsxfhie- 
faglypkks  ta^ks  fbr  things^  he  would  have  seen  that 
they  had  nto  ttiandeir  of  relation  to  otte  another,  but  were 
of  fisilkmar  6iMnii,  miA  empfoVed  to  different -^ds : 

He 
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He  thinks,  however,  he  has  found  a  support  for  his 
notion  in  St.  Jerom ;  who,  he  says,  tells  us  somewhere 
or  other,  that  they  came  from  the  barbarians :  Restant 
adhuc  NOTiE,  qu(B  cum  es  Barbararum  puto  ortu  nafce 
sint,  rationem  amisere.  But  without  searching  for  the 
place,  and  recurring  to  the  context,  we  may  safely  pro-* 
nounce,  that  St.  Jerom  meant  here  by  NOXiE,  not  the 
notes  of  short-hand^  but  hieroglyphic  notes;  by  his  say- 
ing of  them  rationem  amisere ;  which  was  not  true  of 
short-hand  notes,  but  very  true  of  hieroglyphicaL 

P-  ^54-  [QQ]  To  this,  perhaps,  it  may  be  objected 
that  literary  writing  had  the  name  of  epistolary ^  rather 
for  its  being  afterwards  employed  in  such  kind  of  com- 
positions; because  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  That 
Atossa  the  Persian  empress  was  the  first  that  wrote 
epistles ;  and  Tatian,  where  he  gives  a  list  of  some  In- 
ventors, expresses  himself,  from  Hellanicus  the  historian, 
in  this  manner,  'EiriroXoiq  2TNTAS2EIN  i^vi^m  n  UsptrSv 
Tsrols  fiyfia-MfjtXvn  y^^^)  x»0a9r</>  ^fio'iv  *£AXavtx^,  Aroo-o-a  il 
ovo(ji,(x  auTw  h»  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the 
supposition  of  literary  writing's  having  the  name  of  epis- 
tolary  from  any  later  application  of  alphabetic  letters  to 
this  sort  of  composition,  is  v^ry  precarious :  for  it  may 
be  asked,  why  rather  a  name  from  epistles  than  from 
any  nobler  sort  of  composition,  in  which  we  must  needs 
conclude  letters  had  been  employed,  before  the  use  of 
epistles,  if  epistles  were  so  lately  invented  .'^  But  the 
truth  is,  if  by  <rukIaVo-£»v,  which  word  Clemens  likewise 
uses,  we  are  to  understand  the  composing,  and  not  tlie 
artificial  closing  and  sealing  up  of  the  tablets  in  which 
the  Ancients  wrote  their  epistles  (the  more  natural  sense 
of  the  word,  and  an  invention  more  to  the  genius  of  a 
court  lady)  we  must  needs  say  the  whole  story  of  Atos- 
sa's  invention  is  a  very  idle  one,  and  worth  only  the 
attention  of  such  triflers  as  the  writers  Of  the  invention 
of  things;  from  whence  Tatian  and  Clemens  had  it: 
they  might  as  well  have  eoquired  after  the  inventors  of 
speech:  writing  epistles  being  as  early  as  the  occasions 
of  communicating  the  thoughts  at  a  distance ;  that  is,  as 
early  as  human  .commerce.  We  find,  in  the  IL  ^. 
yer.  1 69,    Bellerophon  carrying  an  epistle  from  Pr^etus 
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to  lobates.  "  No,  says  a  great  Critic,  [see  p.  539. 
*'  of  the  Dissertation  upon  Phalaris']  this  was  no  epistle, 
"  as  Pliny  rightly  remarks,  but  codicilli;  and  Homer 
"  himself  calls  it  tsAvoc^  •rfluxl&f ."  I  do  not  comprehend 
the  force  of  the  learned  person's  argument;  the  point 
between  him  and  his  noble  adversary  was  concerning  the 
tki?7g,  not  the  name;  but  Pliny's  observation,  and  his 
own,  is  concerning  the  name^  not  the  thi?ig\  Let  what 
BeUerophon  carried  be  -crUx^  •yluxlof,  small  leaves  of 
ze^ood  covered  with  wax,  and  written  upon  by  a  pen  of 
metal,  yet  was  it  essentially  an  epistle^  if  Cicero's  defi- 
nition of  an  epistle  be  a  true  one :  Hoc  est,  says  he, 
Epistolce  propriiim,  ut  is  ad  quern  scribifur,  de  lis  rebus 
quas  ignorant,  certiorfat.  Why  Pliny  said,  this  trlvx^ 
W/uxlof  was  not  an  epistle^  but  a  codicil^  was  because 
-small  leaves  of  w^ood  covered  with  wax,  when  written 
on,  were  called  by  his  countrymen  codicilli ;  and  a  mis- 
sive-paper, epistola:  that  tliis  was  his  meaning  appears 
^rom  the  account  he  gives  of  the  pretended  paper  epistle 
of  Sarpedon  mentioned  as  a  great  rarity  by  Licinius 
Mucianus.     [See  the  Dissert,  mentioned  above.] 

P.  155.  [RR]  By  sonos  vocis  Cicero  means  words: 
It  was  impossible  he  could  ever  conceive  that  brute  and 
inarticulate  sounds  were  almost  infinite. — See  what  is 
said  on  this  matter  below. 

Long  before  this  addition  was  made  to  the  discourse 
on  Hieroglyphic  writing,  one  of  the  ablest  Philosophers 
of  this  age,  M.  I'Abbe  de  Condillac,  in  his  £ssai  sur 
Torigine  des  connoissances  humaines,  had  the  candour 
to  say,  that  I  had  perfectly  well  discovered  the  progress 
by  which  men  arrived  to  the  invention  of  letters.  Cette 
section  [De  L'ecriture] ,  says  he,  etoit  presque  achev^e, 
quatid  I'Essai  sur  les  Hieroglyphes  traduit-  de  I'Anglois 
de  M,  Warburton  me  tomba  entre  les  mains  :  Ouvrage 
ou  Fesprit  philosophique  et  I'erudition  regnent  egalement, 
&c.  mes  propres  reflexions  m'avoient  aussi  conduit  a 
remarquer  que  l'ecriture  n'avoit  d'abord  ete  qu'une  sim- 
ple peinture :  mais  je  n'avois  point  encore  tente  de  de- 
couvrir  par  quels  progres  on  ^toit  arrive  k  I'invention  des 
iettres,  et  il  me  paroissoit  difficile  d'y  reussir.  La  chose 
a  hi  parfaitement  executSe  par  M.  Warburton,  p.  178. 
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sec.  partie. — My  own  countxj'men  have  been  less  can- 
did :  and  to  them  the  above  addition  is  owing. 

P*  159*  [SS]  To  Tffipl  rSu  iy  BotCuAt^vt  lifZy  yfctfAfMirtjp^ 
vcp\  rSy  iy  Mipen  Up5v  ypa^fj^ciruy.  In  Vit.  Deoiocr. 
Segm.  xlix.  lib.  9.  But  Reinesius  and  Menage,  not  ap^ 
prehendiug  there  was  any  sacred  mysterious  writing  out 
of  Egypt  and  its  confines,  will  have  HfeBabiflon  here 
mentioned  to  be  Babylon  in  Egypt;  but  they  should 
have  reflected  how  unlikely  it  was,  if  Democritus  had 
chosen  to  write  of  the  sacred  letters  of  the  Egyptians^ 
that  he  should  denominate  his  discourse  from  a  place  not 
at  all  celebrated  for  their  use,  when  tliere  were  so  many 
Other  that  these  characters  had  rendered  famous. 

P.  162.  [TT]  I  have  the^  pleasure  to  find,  that  so 
sensible  a  writer  a&  the  celebrated  Mr.  Astruc,  in  his 
Conjectureis  sur  la  Genese^  has  espoused  this  opinion, 
that  alphabetic  writing  was  in  use  amcmgst  the  Egyptians 
before  the  time  of  Moses :  He  has  likewise  adopted  the 
arguments  here  employed  is  support  of  iti  as  well  as  this 
whole  theory  of  hieroglyphic  writing. 

P.  163.  [UU]  Exod.  xxviii.  2I.  And  the  stones 
shall  be  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Isr^l,  twelve^ 
according  to  their  names;  like  the  engravings  of 
A  SIGNET,  every  one  with  his  name  shall  they  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  twelve  tribes.  And  again,  ver.  36.  And 
thou  shalt  make  a  Plate  of  pure  gom^  and  grave  upon 
ity  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet ,  Holiness  to  the 
Lord.  Had  letters  been  invented  by  Moses,  and  un- 
known till  then  to  the  Israelites,  would  he  not  n^^turally 
have  said,  when  he  directed  the  workmen  to  engrave 
names  and  sentences  on  stones  and. gold, ^ — and  in  these 
engravings  you  shall  employ  the  alph(d>etic  characters 
which  I  have  now  invented  and  taught  you  the  use  of? 
On  the  contrary,  he  gives  them  a  very  different  direc- 
tion ;  he  refers  them  to  a  model  in  fiimiliar  use, — like 
the  engravings  0)  a  signet.  For  the  ancient  people  of 
the  East  engraved  names  and  sentences  on  their  seals, 
just  as  the  Mahometaii  princes  do  at  present. — 
Mr*  Fkuri  with  great  ingenuity  coofes&es  the  hi^b^per- 
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fecdon  of  the  arts  at  this  time  amongst  the  Israelites. 
"  lis  sj^vc»ent  tailler  &  graver  les  pierres  precieuses. 
"  lis  eloient  Menuisiers,  Tapissieurs,  Brodeurs  &  Par- 
"  fiiineui^.  Entre  ces  arts,  il  y  en  a  deux  que  j'admire 
"  prindpalement.:  la  taille  des  pierreries,  &  la  fonte 
**  des  figures,  telles  qu'^toient  les  Ch^rubins  de  I'Arche 
"  &  le  Veau  d'or.  Ceux  qui  ont  tant  soit  peu  connois- 
"  sance  des  arts,  Sj^avent  com^en  il  faut  d  artifices 
"  &  de  machines  pour  ces  ouvrages.  Si  des-lors  on  les 
^*  avoit  trouv6es,  on  avoit  d^ja  bien  raffin6,  m^ine  dans 
"  les  arts  qui  ne  servent  qu'^  lornement;  &  si  Ion 
<<  avoit  quelque  secret  pour  faire  les  ni^mea  cboses  plus 
^'  facilenaenty  c*6toit  encore  une  plus  grande  perfection, 
**  ce  qui  soit  dit  en  passant,  pour  mpntrer,  que  cette  an* 
*^  tiquite  si  eloignee  n  etoit  pas  grossiere  &  ignorante, 
"  comme  plusieurs  s'impij3pent.''  Moeurs  des  Israel- 
ites, sect.  9. 

P.  163.  [XX]  A  certain  anonymous  writer,  quoted 
by  Crinitus  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  his  de  honesta  disci-- 
plim,  is  of  this  opinion.  But  I  quote  him  chiefly  for 
his  pacific  disposition  to  accommodate  and  compromise 
matters,  by  giving  every  nation  its  share  in  the  glory  of 
the  invention;  not,  I  mean,  of  the  alphabetic  powers^ 
but  of  the  various  alphabetic  characters,: 

"  Moses  primus  Hebrai^s  exaravit  litoras  i 
^^  Mente  Fhcenices  sagaci  condiderunt  Attica^ ; 
*^  Quas  Latini  scriptit^mus^  e^idit  Nicostrata; 
^'  Abrahanl.  Syras,  &  idem  repperit  Ch£)ldaicas  ; 
**  Isis  arte  non  minore,  protulit^gyptiacas : 
**  Gulfila  promsit  Getarum,  quas  yidemui^  literas-** 

P.  171,  [YY]  Les  Iroquois,  comme  ks  X^ced^ma*- 
niens,  veulent  un  discours  vif  &  concis;  leqr  Style  est 
cependant  figure,  Sc  tout  metaphorique.  Ma^urs  des 
Sauvages  Ameriquains  comparies  aiw  Mteurs  des  prc^ 
miers  Temps^  par  Lajitau^  tom.  i.  p.  480.  4to.  And  of 
the  various  languages  of  all  the  people  on  that  great 
continent  in  gener^,  he  ei^pressc^  himself  thus.  La 
plCtpart  de  ces  Peuples  Occidontaux,  quoiqu'avec  «dea 
Langues  tres  differentes,  ont  cependant  a-  )>eu  pres  la 
m^me  genie,  la  m^me  fai^ion  de  penser,  et  les  m'&me 
tours  pour  s  exprimer;  tom«  il  pt  481 .    Cowkmnejgiye$ 

pretty 
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pretty  much  the  same  account  of  the  Savages  of  South 
America.  Speaking  of  their  languages  he  says,  plu- 
sieurs  sont  cner^iques  &  susceptible  d'eloquence,  &c. 
p.  54.  which  can  mean  no  other  than  that  their  terms 
are  highly  figurative.  But  this  is  the  universal  genius 
of  the  language  of  Barbarians.  Egede^  in  his  History 
of  Greenland,  says,  the  Language  is  very  rich  of^words 
and  sense  \  and  of  such  energy,  that  one  is  often  at  a 
lossy  andpuzzlea  to  render  it  in  Danish,  p.  165.  This 
energy  is  apparently  what  the  French  Missionary  calls 
tout  metaphorique.  Quintilian,  speaking  of  metaphors^ 
says,  Qiia  quidem  cum  ita  est  ab  ipsa  nobis  concessa 
natura,  ut  indocti  quoque  ac  non  ^entientes  ea  frequenter 
utantur,  lib.  viii.  c.  6.  which  shews,  by  the  way,  that 
Quintilian  did  not  apprehend  their  true  cause  or  original. 
— By  all  this  may  be  seen  how  much  M.  Bullet  mistakes 
the  matter,  where,  in  his  Memoires  sur  la  langue  Cel- 
tique,  he  says,  "  Dans  les  pays  ckauds  une  imagination 
"  ardente  decouvre  aisement  la  plus  petite  ressemblance 
"  qu'une  chose  pent  avoir  avec  une  autre.  Elle  voit 
'^  d'abord,  par  exemple,  la  repi>rt  qui  se  trouve  entre 
*^  un  homme  cruel  &  une  b6te  feroce;  et  pour  faire 
"  connoitre  quelle  apper^oit  cette  ressemblance  elle 
"  donne  k  cet  homme  le  nom  de  Tigre.  Voila  rorigim 
"  du  langage  figurt  8^  metaphorique^  Dans  les  pays 
^' froideSy  ou  Timagination  n'a  pas  une  vivacite  pareille, 
"  on  se  sert  de  terms  propres  pour  exprimer  chaque 
"  choscy  ou  appelle  tout  par  son  nom.''  Vol.  i.  p.  6, 
But  we  find  the  fact  to  be  just  otherwise. 

P.  lyi-  [ZZ]   Kola  Je  TOt^  o/A»A«ap?  |3paj^uAoyo»,    xal   aJvif- 

yoult^  h  uw£p6oA«r?. — p.  213.  This  being  the  nature  and 
genius  common  to  all  the  barbarous  nations  upon  eartli,  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  believe  Geqfry  of  Monmouth,  when 
he  says,  that  he  translated  his  worthy  history  of  Britain 
from  the  Welsh;  of  which,  his  original,  he  gives  this 
cheLvacteTy—Phallkrata  *oerba  S^  ampullosce  dictiones.  If 
this  was  not  so,  one  can  hardly  tell  why  he  should  men- 
tion a  circumstance  that  neither  recommended  his  copy 
nor  his  original.  Biit  the  character  of  the  ballads  of  the 
old  Welsh  Bards  fully  supports  Diodorus^'s  account  of  the 
style  of  the  ancient  Gauls^       '  ^ 
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P.  172.  [AAA]   But  the  important  use  to  which  the 
very  learned  the  Abbe  de  Cmidillac  has  employed  all     ^ 
that  has  been  here  said  on  tliis  matter,  may  be^een  in 
his  excellent  Essay  on  the  origin  of  human  Knowledge, 
Part  II.  which  treats  of  Language,  t 

P.  172.  [BBB]  Quintilian  makes  an  objector  to  the 
Jigurative  style  argue  thus, — Antiquissimum  quemque 
maxime  secundum  naturam  dixisse  contendunt;  mox 
Poetis  similiores  extitisse,  etiamsi  parcius,  simili  tamen 
ratione,  falsa  &  impropria  virtutes  ducentes.  On  which 
he  observes — qua  in  disputatione  non  nihil  veri  est. — 
It  is  true,  there  is  something  of  truth  in  it,  and  indeed, 
not  much ;  for  though  the  polishers  of  human  speech  did, 
as  the  objector  says,  turn  the  improprieties  of  speech  into 
ornament,  it  is  utterly  false  that  the  most  ancient  speakers 
used  only  simple  and  proper  terms. 

P.  176.  [CCC]  So  I  thought:  and  so  it  has  been  ge- 
nerally thought.  But  M.  de  Beausobre,  in  his  Histoire 
de  Manichicy  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  has  made  it  probable,  that 
the  heretics  had  no  hand  in  these  Abraxas^  but  that  they 
are  altogether  Pagan. 

P.  1 76.  [DDD]  This  charm,  which  the  Arabs  called 
Talisman  or  Tsalimem,  the  later  Greeks,  when  they  had 
borrowed  the  superstition,  called  DTOIXEIA;  which 
shews  of  what  house  they  supposed  it  to  have  come  i 
^oix^7»  being,  as  we  have  observed,  the  technical  Greek 
name  for  hieroglyphic  characters. 

P.  176.  [EEE]  The  same  error  has  made  the  halt- 
paganized  Marsilius  Ficinus  fall  into  the  idle  conceit, 
that  the  Golden  Calf  was  only  a  Talisman : — Hebraei 
quoque  (says  he)  in  -^gypto  nutriti,  struere  vitulum  rfu- 
reum  didicerant,  ut  eorundem  astrologi  putant,  ad  au- 
cupandum  veneris  lunaeque  favorem,  contra  Scorpionis 
atque  Martis  influxum  Judasis  infestum.  De  Vita  Coelit. 
Com.  1.  iii.  c.  13. 

P.  1 77.  [FFF]  This  Discourse  on  the  Egyptian 
HIEROGLYPHICS  hath  had  the  same  fortune  abroad; 
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that  the  Discourse  on  the  book  of  Job  hath  had  at 
home:  Like  this^  it  hath  been  the  occasion  of  u^uch 
wastQ  paper,  and  violation  of  cpmmon  sehse.  For  the 
Discourse  on  the  Hieroglyphics  having  been  well  trans- 
lated and  well  received  in  France,  both  the  subject  and 
the  author  became  known  enough  to  invite  all  gentlemen 
scholars f  better  able  to  entertain  the  Public,  to  oblige 
us  with  their  ingenious  conjectures;  and  raaxiy  a  French 
peiv  even  to  that  of  a  captain  of  grenadiers,  bath  been 
drawq,  to  shew  that  the  nature  of  Hieroglyphics  is  yet 
as  unknown  as  ever.  A  nameless  dissertator,  s^r  VEeri- 
ture  HieroglyphiquCy  (who  chuses  to  write,  as  he  him- 
self very  truly  says,  in  his  title-page, — sub  luce  maligna) 
assures  us,  that  Hieroglyphics  w^ere  not  a  species  qf 
writing  to  convey  intelligence  to  the  reader,  but  a  mere 
ornament  upon  stone,  to  entertain  the  eye  of  the  specta- 
tor: So  there  is  an  end  of  the  subject.  The  lee^rned 
captain,  who  wheels  in  a  larger  circle,  and  takes  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  laments  with  much  humanity,  the 
superficiality  and  ignorance  of  all  who  have  gonebefere 
him,  and  their  utter  incapacity  of  getting  to  the  source 
of  things:  So  there  is  an  end  of  the  AUtHoa.  Indeed, 
the  Journalist  who  recommends  this  important  work  to 
the  public  seems  to  have  his  doubts  as  to  this  point — 
N'est  ce  pas  s'avancer  un  pen  trop,  (says  he),  et  peut- 
on  dire  que  Mabsham  pour  la  Chronola|5ie  &  rHi5tcHtl&, 
M.  Wabburtok  pour  les  Hieroglyphes,  &  d'autrefe 
Si^avans  ayent  neglige  de  coxisulter  les  sources? 

To  say  the  truth,  these  wonderful  investigate^  of  the 
learning  of  ancient  Egypt,  by  liie  ujere  dint  pf  modengi 
ingenuity,  had  provocation  enough  to  fall  upon  this  uti- 
mcky  Discourse,  which  no  sooner'  appeared  among^tt 
them  in  the  fiae  translation  of  a  very  learned  Fraaeh 
lawyer,  than  the  celebrated  writers  dfthcJ  Journal  'dep 
S^avans,  of  March  1744,  and  of  TreVotix,  of  July  •  in 
the  same  year,  announced  it  to  the  public  in  t^^terooi^. 
"  II  regne  (says  the  &rsi)  une  si  beUe  aBalogiedana!  1^ 
*^  systenie  de  Mr.  Wairburton,  et  tOiufe$':seS' pftfliBfr 
^'  tiennent  les  unes  aux  autres  par  un  lien  si  QatuTife^ 
"  qu  on  est  port6  k  croire  que  Torigine,  &  les  progr^s 
f^  de  Fecriture  &  du  language  oirf  ete  tels  quHl  les  A^de* 
^^  xrits.  .Le  public  dok  avcar  bieaide  I'obU^tion  mi 


,.,  ,,(  "  Traduc- 
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"  Traducteur  de  lui  avoir  fait  connoitre  un  Ouvrafge  si 
*^  curieiix."— *^  M.  Warburtoii  (says  the  other)  ri  a  pu 
"  sans  une  erudition  profonde,  une  lecture  murement 
"  digeree  et  des  reflexions  infmies  traiter  avec  tant  de 
"  precision,  de  justesse  et  de  nettete,  un  sujet  de  lui 
"  inline  si  difficile  k  mettre  en  oeuvre.  Les  plus  savans 
^*  homrpes  se  sont  laisse  seduire  sur  Torigine  des  Hiero- 
"  glyphes ;  et  la  plupart  ont  regarde  un  eftet  du  peu 
^*  d'experience  des  Egyptiens  comme  un  refinement  de 
*'  la  plus  mysterieuse  sagesse.  C'est  cette  erreur  que 
"  M.  VVarburton  s  applique  particulierement  k.  detruire 
"  dans  la  premiere  partie.  II  le  fait  de  la  maniere  la 
'^  plus  naturelle.  Ce  n'est  point  un  systeme  fonde  sur 
*^  D£s  IMAGINATIONS  vAGUES.  Ses  raisonuemens, 
*'  ses  preuves,  sont  appuiees  sur  des  faits,  sur  la  na- 
"  TURE  des  choses,  &  sur  les  principes  les  plus 

**    LUMINEUX  DU  SENS  COMUUN." 

P.  178.  [GGG]  Amongst  the  rest,  the  author  of  Sa- 
cred and  Profane  History  connected ;  who  says :  "  We 
"  have  no  reason  to  think  that  these  hieroglyphics 
"  [namely,  what  we  call  the  curiotogic]  were  so  ancient 
"  as  the  fiirst  letters :"  This  is  his  first  answer  to  the 
opinion  that  hieroglyphics  were  more  ancient.  His  se- 
cond is  in  these  words:  "  They  would  have  been  a 
*^  very  imperfect  character;  many,  nay  most  occur- 
"  renceSi  would  be  represented  by  them  but  by  halves/* 
vol.  ii.  p.  295.  Now  this  to  me  appears  a  very  good  ar- 
gument why  hieroglyphics  were  indeed  the  ^rst  rude 
effort  towards  recording  the  human  conceptions;  and 
still,  a  better,  why  they  could  not  be  the  second,  when 
men  had  already  found  out  the  more  complete  method 
of  alphabetic  letters. 

P.  179.  [HHH]  What  hath  been  said  above  of  the 
reason  why  Egypt  alone  continued  their  hieroglyphic 
characters  after  the  invention  of  letters,  and  why  all 
other  nations  thenceforward  left  them  off,  will  give  an 
easy  solution  to  what  a  curious  traveller  seems  to  think 
matter  of  some  wonder,  namely,  that  "  the  symbolic 
**  learning  was  the-  only  part  of  Egyptian  wisdom  riot 
*^  translated  into  Greece."  [Dr*  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  391.] 
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—But  if  this  learned  man  meant  not  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters, but  only  the  mode  of  Egyptian  wisdom  employed 
therein,  he  raises  a  wonder  out  of  his  own  mistake :  that 
mode  was  trarislated  into  Greece  with  the  rest ;  for  the 
precepts  of  Pythagoras  were  a  fantastic  kind  of  trans- 
lation of  hieroglyphic  pictures  into  verbal  propositions ; 
and  on  that  account,  doubtless,  called  symbols: — 
Mdxifct  (says  Plutarch)  il  Zr&»  [i  Tlv9»fip»i\  §k  f«»xf, 

ioXmov  mrZy  xal  lAVfttpiSh^j  dvAfAi^x^  ctly!yfA»a^i  ri  iof/AOil»' 
rSv  yip  xaXsiAi^uv  yp»iAiA(ir»y  /ip«yXvfix»»  sSiv  diroXuTrn 
rd  woWu  ruv  Ilufidtropixiay  vrc^p^TyiXfAeiruyf  otiv  lr«  to  M^ 
E(rO/<(v  itrl  ittppH  pnl'  iiri  ^m^x^  x«9ii0'0ai,  /xii^£  folyixoL 
fulcuiip,  i^inii  ziTup  ix»^»tpn'rKaXtin¥  hf  ^Ixifi.  De  Is.  & 
Os.  p.  63a.  Edit,  Steph.  8vo.  Aut«c«  tik  /3«pC«p»  (says 
Clemens  Alex.)  fiXoa-ofU^y  vmm  cfUpx  imxixpu/AiAini^ 
tipfnlcii  r»  llviccyo^iot  STMBOAA.  v»faipn  yny  0  XaifAtog 
yfkiioyU  iv  clxt^  fAfi    i^'tv,     rslfirs     X«Xov  xoti  if^^Ou^py  xa\ 

•ETfoyAwfl-fl-ok  «i'6fCtf7roj',  &c.  Strom,  lib.  v.  p.  558.  Edit. 
Colon.  1688,  fol. 

P.  181.  [Ill]  The  reader  may  now  see  how  inconsi- 
derately the  learned  W.  Baxter  pronounced  upon  the 
matter  when  he  said,  '*  The  7ipci  ypdiAfAotl^  of  the 
"  Egyptians  were  not^e  sacrcB  borrowed  from  the  Oni- 
**  rocritics,  and  therefore  divine."  [App.  to  his  Gloss. 
Antiq.  Rom.  p.  414.]  Nor  does  the  more  judicious 
Mr.  Daubuz  conclude  less  erroneously,  when  he  sup- 
poses that  both  mnrocritic  and  hieroglyphics  stood  upon 
one  common  foundation.  But  he  was  misled  by  Kircher, 
and  certain  late  Greek  writers,  who  pretended  that  the 
undent  Egyptians  had  I  can't  tell  what  notion  of  a 
close  union  between  visible  bodies  in  heaven,  the  invi- 
sible deities,  and  this  inferior  world,  by  such  a  conca* 
tenation  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  the  affections 
of  the  higher  link  reached  the  lower  throughoat  the 
whole  chain ;  for  that  the  intellectual  world  is  so  exact  a 
copy  and  idea  of  thef  visible,  that  nothing  is  done  in  the 
visible,  but  what  is  decreed  before  and  exemplified  in 
the  intellectual.  [Prelim.  Discourse  to  his  Comm.  on 
tlie  Revelations.]  ^  This  was  the  senseless  jargon  of 
Jftixiblichu3>  Porphyry,  Proclus^  and  the  rest  of  that 
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i^atic  tribe  of  Pythagorean-Platonists ;  and  this  they 
obtruded  on  the  world  for  old  Egyptian  wisdom;  the 
vanity  of  which  pretence  has  heeti  confuted  in  the  First 
Part.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these  Enthusiasts 
believed  themselves,  there  is  such  an  equal  mixture  of 
folly  and  knavery  in  all  their  writings:  however,  it  is 
certain,  Kircher  believed  them. 

P.  182.  [KKK]  But  hieroglyphic  writing,  as  we  have 
observed,  not  only  furnished  rules  of  interpretation  for 
their  Onirocritics,  but  figures  of  speech  for  their  Ora- 
tors. So  Isaiah  expresseth  the  king  of  Assyria  s  invasion 
of  Judea  by  the  stretching  oitt  of  his  wings,  to  Jill 
the  breadth  of  the  land*:  And  afterwards,  prophesying 
against  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  he  says,  fVo  to  the  larS 
shadowing  with  wiNCs-f.  Most  of  the  interpreters, 
indeed,  explain  wings  to  signify  the  sails  of  their  vessels 
on  the  Nile:  but  the  expression  evidently  means,  in 
general,  the  over-shadowing  with  a  mighty  power: 
of  which  wings  in  hieroglyphic  language  were  tlie 
emblem. 

P.  182,  [LLL1  ThusSuidas  on  the  word  2TOIXEIA' 
m  ilniyii  xod  h^irXoi^u^  T«y  ivtif^v  oil  iC  oXiys  1}  zroWS 
Xf^y»  riy  ?xC«o-ii>  t^jscM.  Artemidorus  tells  us  this  was 
the  technical  word  tor  the  phantasYns  in  dreams :  ^Om^iq 
ffi,  xiVft^if  n  TarXfttf*!;  ^^X^^  TsroXyjc-^iif^m'  o-n/uaeyrixn  twv 
irojbblvctfy  dyeiiSy  i  xotxZv'  rira  il  htu^  cJC^^'t^,  o<rx  jmU 
«iroCi|(r<7«i  fAilctj^u  Xf^^^  t^tXioyr^,  j|  voXxS,  ri  oXtyn^  r»ir» 
XTii\%  i%*  cixovcuir  limy  fw^xSy  rZy  xa)  STOIXBIAN  x»\h* 
fAiyu^y  vgoayoftiu  if  ^v)(fl  roy  iaUxJ^u  p^povoip  yofA$^H(r»  ifA»g 
^uvftrOod  AoA<r/uM  MetCKOiAiyB^  roe  icofAsyot  fAOtitTy.  Oneir. 
lib.  i.  cap.  2.  And  in  his  fourth  book  he  begins  a  chap- 
ter which  he  entitles  vrtft  STOrXEIXlN  in  this  manner : 
Ilfpi  il  rZy  STOIXEIAN  tsrpo;  ri^  iTrtfioyu^  ei^tjo-do^i  ioxiyroe^^ 
Sr^  0  XoyQ^  eigfjt,o<rUy  oiruf  2^yic  aVoxp/y^o*6dsT  xatl  ctirog, 
xa\  fAfi  l^otTFottm^Si  vTTo  T«v  wXuoyot  XEyoiflm  eTvM,  cap.  3. 

P.  182.  [MMM]  But  the  learned  Daubuz,  in  conse- 

2uence  of  his  trusting  to  the  fanatic  notion  of  the  late 
rreek  philosophers,  supposes  that  hieroglyphic  marks 
•  Ch*  viii.  ver.  8.  f  Ch«  xviii.  ver.  w     r^^^^j. 
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were  called  X-nnx^Xxy  because  the  first  composers  of  them 
used  the  heavenly  bodies  to  represent  the  notions  ofthdr 
minds,  there  beings  according  to  them,  a  mystic  sympa- 
thetic union  and  analogy  between  heavenly  and  earthly 
things;  consequently^ that  SToi;(£r»9  in  this  use,  signifies 
the  host  of  heaven:  That  it  may  do  so,  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  tongue,  he  endeavours  to  prove  by 
Its  coming  from  s-ilx^y  which  is  a  military  term,  and  sig- 
nifies to  marih  in  order,  [p.  lo.  of  the  Prel.  Disc] 
But  this  learned  man  should  on  this  occasion  have  re- 
,  membered  his  own  quotation  from  the  excellent  Quintilian, 
p.  54.  that  analogy  is  not  founded  upon  reason^  but  ex- 
ample. Non  ratione  nititur  analogia,  sed  exemplo'j  nee 
lex  est  loquendiy  sed  observdtio :  ut  ipsam  analogiam  nulla 


loq\ 


res  aliaj'ecerit;  quam  consuetudo.     Insfc  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

P.  183.  [NNN]  Here  perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  with 
the  candour  I  have  commonly  experienced,  that  I  have 
applied  the  history  of  Pharaoh's  dream  in  illustrating  the 
old  Pagan  method  of  onirocritic  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  discredit  Joseph's  prophetic  interpretation  of  it: 
Therefore,  though  this  matter  be  explained  afterwards  at 
large,  I  must  here  inform  the  reader,  of  'what  every  one 
will  be  content  to' know,  except  such  as  these,  who  never 
think  but  to  suspect  and  never  suspect  but  to  accuse, 
that  when  Gou  pleases  to  deal  with  men  by  his  ministers, 
he  generally  condescends  to  treat  them  according  to  their 
infirmities ;  a  method  which  hath  all  the  marks  of  highest 
wisdom  as  well  as  goodness.  Phantasms  in  dreams  were 
superstitiously  thought  to  be  symbolical :  God,  therefore, 
when  it  was  his  good  pleasure  to  send  dreams  to  Pharaoh, 
made  the  foundation  of  them  two  well-known  symbols; 
and  this,  doubtless,  in  order  to  engage  the  dreamers 
more  serious  attention :  But  then  to^  confound  the 
Egyptian  Onirocriticsy  these  dreams  were  so  circum- 
stanced with  matters  foreign  to  the  principles  of  their  ait, 
that  there  was  heed  of  a  truly  divine  Interpreter  to  de- 
cipher them, 

P.  184.  [GOO]  But  if  you  will  believe  a  late  writer, 
Animal-worship  was  so  far  from  coming  from  Hierogly- 
phicsy  that  Hieroglyphics  came  out  of  Aoimal-worship. 
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This  is  an  unexpected  change  of  the  spene ;  but,  for  our 
comfort,  it  is  only  the  forced  consequence  of  a  false  hy- 
pothesis, which  will  be  well  considered  in  its  place : 
^^  The  hieroglyphknl  inscriptions  of  the  Egyptians  (says 
"  he)  are  pretty  fall  of  the  figures  of  bkd^,  fishes,  beasts, 
"  and  men,  with  a  few  letters  sometimes  between  them ; 
*^'  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  hint  to  us,  that  they 
"  could  not  come  into  use  before  the  animals,  represented 
"  in  inscriptions  of  this  sort,  were  become  by  allegory 
**  and  mythology  capable  of  expressing  various  things  by 
"  their  having  been  variously  used  in  the  ceremonies  of 
^*  their  religion/^  Connect,  of  the  Sacred  and  Profane 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  294.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  How 
came  these  animals  to  be  so  capable  of  expressing  by 
allegory  QXiA  mythology?  or  in  other  viords.  How  came 
they  to  be  the  objects  of  worship  ?  We  are  yet  to  seek ; 
and  it  must  be  more  than  a  hint  that  can  supply  us  with 
^  reason. 

P.  1 88.  [PPP]  As  unanswerable  a  proof  as  this  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  living  Animal  was  not  yet  wor- 
shipped in  Egy^pt,  (for  if  it  were,  what  occasion  for  this 
trouble  and  expence.^)  yet  a  learned  German,  so  oddly 
are  men's  heads  sometimes  framed,  brings  this  circum- 
stance to  prove  that  the  living  Anbnal  was  at  this  time 
vrorshipped  in  Egypt. — Eadem  bistoria  Mosaica  cultus 
vivorum  animalium  in  iEgypto,  vestigia  alia  non  inficienda, 
turn  saepe  .alias,  tum  vero  omnium  clarissime  in  vitulo 
AUHEO  nobis  offert.  Jablonski,  Pantheon  iEgyptgrum 
Prolegom.  p-  85. 

P.  190.  [QQQ]  Sis,  in  the  eastern  languages,  signi* 
fied  a  swall&w ;  under  whose  form,  as  this  fable  says, 
Isis  concealed  herself:  and  Bubxsxe,  which  signifies  a. 
cat^  was  the  Egyptian  name  of  Diana,  who  lay  hid  under 
that  shape.  Hence  the  learned  Bochart  supposes,  in  his 
usuat'w*ay,  "that  the  original  of  this  fable  was  only  an 
equivoque  of  some  Greek  story-teller,  whose  countrymen 
delighted  in  the  marvellous.  But  i.  The  fable  was  not 
of  Greek  invention,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus  and 
Lucian  ;  th^  latter  of  whom,  speaking  of  the  Egyptian 
accountqf  it,  says,  raUTOS  yaj  aitk^Xu  h  ro7(  xiivr9if  aVoKi/los 
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.  y^otpiilx.  vflv  It  vfo  iruy  fAVfuaify  dc  sacrificm*  2.  This 
only  places  the  ditficulty  a  step  backward,  without  re- 
moving it :  For  one  migiit  ask,  How  came  the  Egyptian 
name  of  Diana  to  signify  a  cat ;  or  the  word  Sis  or  Isis 
to  signify  a  swallow  ?  Can  any  other  good  reason  be 
given,  but  that  these  Goddesses  were  expressed  by  such 
symbols  in  hieroglyphic  writing?  Agreeably  to  this, 
Horapollo  tells  us  [lib.  i.  cap.  7.J  -that  the  hieroglyphic 
for  the  soul  was  a  haxvk^  which  in  the  Egyptian  tongue 
was  called  Baijsth^  a  word  compounded  of  Bai  and 
£th,  the  first  of  which  signified,  in  that  language, 
the  soul;  the  other  the  heart:  for  according  to  the 
Egyptians  the  heart  was  the  inclosure  of  the  .soul.  But 
if  this  were  the  case,  what  we  have  ^ven  above  seems 
the  more  natural  ^original  of  the  story. 

P.  194.  [RRR]  Ipsiyqiii  irridentur,  Mgyptii^  nullam 
beluamy  nisi  ob  aliquam  utilitatem,  quam  ea;  ea  caperenty 
consecraverunt. — Ita  concludam  tamen  beliuts  a  Barbaris 
propter  benejicium  consecratas.  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  cl  36. 
This,  in  the  person  of  Cotta  the  academe.  How  ill  it 
agrees  with  what  the  same  Cotta  says  afterwards,  I  have 
shewn  above :  Omneferi  genus  Bestiarum  ^gyptii  con- 
secraverunt,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15.  Now  this  being  a  fact,  and 
the  other  but  a  speculation,  we  see  the  reason  hfis  no 
weight.  The  wonder  is  that  Tulfy  should  not  se^it 
But  the  notion  was  plausible,  and  antiquity  seemed 
enamoured  of  it.  When  Plutarch  [Is.  &  Os.]  had  said, 
the  Jews  w©rsliipped  swine ;  not  content  with  this  simple 
calumny,  he  invents  a  reason  for  it ;  and  takes  up  this 
whicii  lay  so  commodious  for  these  occasions ;  namely, 
gratitude  to  that  animal  for  having  taught  men  to  plough 
the  ground, 

P.  194.  [SSS]  A  passage  in  Eusebius  strongly  con- 
firms our  opinion  of  -the  origin  of  brute-worsliip ;  and, 
consequfetly,  accounts  for  tlie  adoration  paid  to  noj^ious 
animals  :  *0  Js  mM^  ^taAiv  wBf)  rZv  ^itmwmv  fc^^uvp  ix  rw 

9^  UioXfoy  ^n^im.  «  Sii  p^o'iv  ^y  dymHy  eiy^pavoi^  niifkioty  cruy* 
IfX^Tj  fiofjty  il  d^  XifM^y  ot^  »¥  roy  fvTOt^H  9^  ^dtXiiroy  loy  ci^g^i/K* 
^U£y  dw£pyob^ilxi'  ypa^it  H  kai  r»{)rot  vfo^  Af^iv  tifii  wm  Xiyuw. 
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c  T««u7^|  xoii  /Atr  ctMv  aZi^f  9$mKU  n  xa)  AlyMm,  [Pr. 
Evang.  lib,  i.  cap.io.]  Consider  againxvhat  he[Phil6\says 
in  his  translation  of  Sanchomathds  discourse  of  the  Ph<e» 
nician  elements^  concerning  certain  reptiles  and  other 
venomous  animals,  which  not  only  bring  no  benefit  to 
manf  but  convey  certain  mischief  and  destruction  on 
whomsoever  they  shed  their  deadly  venom.  Tfiese  are  his 
very  words.  Tamitus  therefore  consecrated  the  species^ 
of  dragons  andserpentSy  and  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians 
joUowed  him  in  this  superstition.  The  quotation  from 
Philo  then  goes  on  to  shew,  from  the  nature  of  the 
serpent-kind,  why  jt  was  made  a  symbol  of  the  Divinity. 
The  discourse  of  Sanchoniathon  here  mentioned,  as 
translated  by  Philo,  was  part  of  a  larger  work,  which  he 
wrote  concerning  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  wisdom 
and  learning,  and  treated  of  hieroglyphic  characters^  as 
appears  from  the^  title  of  *o»wji«>  ZTOIXEIXIN,  which  lat- 
ter word  I  have  shewn  to  be  the  technical  term  iot hiero- 
glyphics:  but  how  a  digression  concerning  the  conse- 
cration of  noxious  animals  should  come  into  this  dis- 
course, unless  the  author  understood  hieroglyphics  to  be 
the  ori^n  of  brute-worshipj  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

P.  198.  [TTT]  And  it  is  remarkable  that  this,  which 
was  done  to  hide  the  ignominy  of  vulgar  Paganism^  the 
advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  lately  revived,  to 
hide  the  ignominy  of  vulgar  Popery ^  in  their  saint- 
worship  :  nothing  having  been  of  late  more  fashionable 
amongst  the  French  Philologists  than  the  contending 
against  that  most  established  doctrine  of  early  Antiquity, 
that  the  greater  Gods  of  Paganism  were  all  dead  men 
deified.  II  soit  ais6  de  prouver  (says  one  of  them)  que, 
de  tons  les  Dieux  du  Paganisme,  Hercule,  Castor  & 
Pollux  sont  les  seuls  qui  aient  et^  veritablement  des 
hommes.  Hist  de  I' Academic  Royale  des  Inscript.  &c. 
tom.  xxiii.  p.  1 7. 

P.  200.  [UUU]  Winckelman,  in  hisHistoire  de  TArt- 
chez  les  Anciens^^  vol.  i.  p.  97,  says  I  am  mistaken,  in 
supposing  it  to  be  made  at  Rome.     And  that  this  is  an 
opinion  I  have  adopted  without  any  foundation-^il  ne 
paroit  avoir  adopts  cette  opinion,  destitute  de  fondement, 
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que  parce  qu'elle  cadre  avee  sqn  systeine.  That  I  told 
my  opinion,  because  it  quadrated  with  my  system,  is 
certain.  But  that  it  is  not  withoni  foundation  he  might 
have  understood  by  the  very  hint  J  gave  of  the  devotees  of 
Isis  in  Rome.  These  were  very  numerous,  and  had  the 
liberty  of  celebrating  their  own  country  rites.  And  when 
they  had  this,  it  would  be  hard  upon  tliem  not  to  permit 
a  Roman  Artificer  to  make  them  one  of  the  proper  im- 
plements of  their  worship,  and  decent  furniture  for  their 
Temple.  The  Jews  at  the  same  time  had  the  like  indul- 
gence in  Rome,  and  without  doubt  made  the  like  use  of 
it  in  directing  Roman  workmen  to  make  them  utensils 
like  these,  once  employed  in  their  Temple  worship. 
Now  should  one  of  these  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands 
Jf  an  antiquarian  of  the  size  of  Winckelman,  he  would 
say  they  could  never  have  been  made  at  Rome,  but  at 
Jerusalem,  for  that  they,  were  iotirely  different  from  the 
style  of  the  Roman  school.  And  this  wise  remark 
Winckelman  makes  with  regard  to  the  Bembine  Table — 
les  Hiejroglyphes  qili  s'y  trouvent,  et  qu'on  ne  voit  sur 
aucun  ouvrage  imiti  par  Les  Romains,  en  prouvant  I'an- 
tiquit^  et  refutent  d'avance,  tous  les  sentimens  qui  pour- 
roient  y  ^tre  contraires.  But  after  all,  how  does  he  know 
but  that  the  Romans  might  be  a|  one  time  as  fond  of 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics ^  as  we  in  England  (whom  he  says 
have  neither  art  nor  taste)  have  lately  been  of  Chinese 
Jiligrane?  'Would  he  therefore,  because  there  is  cer- 
tainly as  wide  a  difference  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
English  style  as  there  w  as  between  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Roman,  deprive  us  of  a  fashion  which  we  have  been  at 
so  much  pains  to  make  our  own  ?  They  seem  to  have 
been  4bnd  enough  of  Hieroglyphics  when  they  were  at  so 
much  cost  and  labour  of  transporting  to  Rome  the  gigan- 
tic Obelisques  covered  all  oyer  with  them.  And  though 
the  grandees  procured  these  for  their  bulk,  and  not  for 
their  literature,  the  common  people  might  mistake,  and 
grow  fond-4gf  these  overbearing  strangers,  for  the  sake  of 
their  imputed  learning,  which  th^y  might  take  upon  trust, 
and  be  ready  to  transcribe  into  smaller  volumes,  such  as 
ih^  Bembine  Table.  In  a  word,  the  good  man,  with  all 
the  advantage  of  eyesight — je  n'ai  parl^,  says  b^  que 
de  ce  quej ai  vu— has  not  Ji^eea.  able  to  distinguish  be- 
.     .  •  -. —  _    -^Iween 
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tween  works  which  a  Roman  artificer  was  employed  to 
make  for  a  Barbari(m  customer,  aod  those  he  made  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fancy,  or  on  Grecian  rules,  to  please 
the  more  elegant  taste  of  his  own  countrymen. 

P.  207.  [XXX]  To  this  I  shall  be  bold  to  add  one  or 
two  more :  For  though  Antiquity  be  full  and  clear  in  this^ 
matter,  yet  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  as  the  Greeks  talk 
of  things  done  long  before  their  time,  it  might  very  well  be 
that,  for  the  credit  of  the  God,  tradition  would  pretend  a 
very  early  deification,  how  short  soever,  in  reality,  of 
the  age  of  the  hero ;  lest  this,  I  say,  should  be  objected, 
I  shall  give  an  instance  or  two  of  the  fact  from  contem- 
porary evidence.  God  speaking  by  the  prophet  to  the 
king  of  Tyre  says :  7%««e  heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thou 
hast  said,  I  am  a  God,  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  the  seas  ;  yet  thou  art  a  man  and  not  God. — 
JViltthou  yet  say  before  him  that  slayeth  thee,  I  amu 
God  ?  but  thou  shalt  be  a  man  and  no  God,  :in  the  hand 
of  him  that  slayeth  thee.  Ezek.  xxviii.  2— t).  Thi§  I 
understand  to  denote  a  real  worship  paid  to  the  living 
king  of  Tyre,  by  his  idolatrous  subjects :  it  is  not  unlikely 
but  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  -Greek  Nepttmes. 
The  Rabbins  seem  to  have  understood  the  text  in  this 
sense,  when,  as  Jerom  observes,  tiiey  made  him  to  have 
lived  a  thousand  years.  For  the  Egyptians  taught  (whose 
ceremonial  of  the  apotheosis  was  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  nations)  that  their  first  God-Kings  reigned  a  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  years  apiecev  MuOoAoyj«<ri  (says  Diodo^ 
ras)  J'fi  xtti  rZv  S^tSy  T8C  ap^«(o1dST8f  |3a(riAiu(rai  'srAcitf  rwf  yiKm¥ 
Koti  h»xQdmit!iif.—ip.  15.  We  havie  already  taken  notice 
of  Odin  and  his  early  consecration.  But  Tacitus  assures 
us,  it  was  a  general  custom  amongst  the  ^Northern  Bar- 
barians to  deify  without.loss  of  time :  and  this  not  in  jest, 
like  their  contemporary  Ramans.  For  speaking  of  the, 
German  nations  he  says :  Ea  virgo  [Velleda]  nationis 
Bructerce  late  imperitabat :  Vetere  apud  Germanos 
jiiOB,E,'quo  plera^que  feminarum  fatidicas  fif  augescente 
superstttione,  arbitrentur  deas,  lib.  iv.  hist.  And  again ' 
of  the  same  heroine :  Vidimus  di  vo  VespasianoYQWeAwxi, 
diu  &pud plerosque  nvminis  loco  habitam.  Sed  <§•  oUm 
Aurimam^  8g  complurts  alias  wnenUi  suntj  kon  adit-, 
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historian  hints  at  the  mock  deificatbns  in  Rome,  and  in- 
sinuatesy  that  these  in  Germany  were  of  another  nature, 
and  believed  in  good  earnest 

P.  213.  [YYY]  This  paradox,  as  we  say,  is  advanced 
in  defiance  of  Antiquity.  The  Mysteries,  in  their  secret 
comihunications,  taught  that  all  the  national  gods 
WEtiE  DiAB  MEN  DEIFIED.  Of  this  we  are  assured  by 
the  express  testimony  of  the  most  learned  ancients^  botli 
Gentile  and  Christian;  Cicero,  Julius  Firmicus,  Plutarch, 
Eusebius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,'  Cyprian,  and  St. 
Ausda  See  the  First  Part  of  the  Divine  Legation. 
And  will  this  author  pretend  to  say,  that  the  institutors  of 
the  Mysteries  did  not  know  the  true  original  of  their  na* 
tional  Gods  ?  But  we  have  much  more  than  thcdr  bare 
testimony ;  almost  every  rite  in  the  ancient  worship  of 
these  Gods  declared  them  to  be  dead  mortals  :  such 
as  the  soienan  mournings  and  laraentutions  with  which  they 
began  their  celebrations ;  the  custom  of  never  coming  to 
worship  emi^y-handed,  but  with  a  present,  as  was  the 
Eastern  use  when  they  approached  their  princes ;  the 
building  sumptuous  houses  for  their  Gods,  and  setting 
meat  before  them  for  their  refreshment;  with  a  number 
of  otb^  domestic  usages,  too  tedious  to  dwell  upon. 
Thus  the  clearest  facts  and  most  creditable  testimony 
concur  to.  support  this  notorious  ti*uth;  a  truth,  which 
they  who  most  eagerly  defended  Paganism,  and  they  who 
most  maliciously  u'ndemifhed  it;  as  well  the  ministers 
oi  the  Mysteries^  as  Euhemerus  and  his  followers,  equally 
'  allowed.  On  what  then  is  this  author's  paradox  sup- 
ported ?  On  the  common  foundation  of  most  modem 
philologic  systems,  etymologies  ;  which,  like  fungous 
excrescencies,  spring  up  from  old  Hebrew  roots,  mytho- 
logically  cultivated.  To  be  let  into  this  new  method  of 
improving  barren  sense,  w^  are  to  understand,  that  in  the 
ancient  oriental  tongues  XhQievv  primitive  words  must 
needs  bear  many  different  significations ;  and  the  nume* 
rous  derivatives  be  infinitely  equivocal.  Hence  any 
tlmig  may  be  made  of  Greek  proper  names,  by  turning 
them  to  Orients  sounds,  so  as  to  suit  every  system  past, 
prosait,  and  to  come.    To  render  this  familiar  to  the 

.  reader 
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reader  l>y  example :  M.  Pluclie's  system  is,  that  the  Gen- 
tile Gods  came  from  Agnculturt :  All  he  wants  then,  is 
to  pick  out  (consonant  to  tlie  Greek  proper  names)  He- 
brew words  which  signify  fipUmgh^  tillage,  or  ears  of  cam ; 
and  so  his  business  is  done.     Another  comes,  let  it  be 
Foyrmont,  and  he  brings  news,  that  the  Greek  Gods 
were  Mims  or  Abraham ;  and  the  same  ductile  sounds 
produce,  froqa  the  same  primitive  words,  a  chief,  ^  leader j 
or  a  true  believer ;  and  then,   to   use  his  words,  Nier 
quail's' agisse  id  du  seul  Abraham^  c'est  hre  aveugle  d' es- 
prit <§•  dtun  aveuglement  irremediable.     A  third  and 
fourth  appear  upon  the  scene,  suppose  them,  Le  CLerc 
and  Bannier ;  who,  prompted  by  the  learned  Bochart,  say, 
that  the  Greek  Gods  were  only  Phenidan  voyagers;  and 
then,  from  the   same  ready  sources,   flow  navigation, 
ships,  and  negodators.     And  when  anyone  is  at  a  loss  in 
this  game  of  crambo,  which  can  never  happen  but  by 
being  duller  than  ordinary,  the  kindred  dialects  of  the 
Chaldee  and  Arabic,  lie  always  ready  to  make  up  their 
deficiencies.     To  give  an  instance  of  all  this  in  the  case 
of  poor  distressed  Osiris,  whom  hostile  Critics  have 
driven  from  his  fainily  and  friends,  and  reduced  to  a  mere 
vagabond  upon  earth.     M.  Pluche  derives  his  name  from 
Ochpsi-erets,  domaine  de  la  terre ;  Mr.  Fourmont  from 
Hoscheiri,  habitant  de  iSeir^  the  dwelling  of  Esau,  who  is 
his  Osiris ;  and  Vossius  from  Shicher  or  Sior,  one  of  the 
scripture  names  for  the  Nile.     I  have  heard  of  an  old 
humorist,  and  a  great  dealer  in  etymologies,  who  boast- 
ed,  That  he  not  only  knew  whence  Words  came,  but 
whither  they  were  going.    And  indeed,  on  any  system- 
maker's  telling  me  his  Scheme,  I  will  undertake  to  shew 
whither  all  his  old  words  are  gdng ;  for  in  stricjt  propriety 
of  speech  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  coming  fvsm  but  go- 
ing  to  some  old  Hebrew  root — ^There  are  certain  follies 
(of  which  this  seems  to  be  in  the  number)  whose  ridicule 
shikes  so  strongly^  tibat  it  is  felt  even  by  those  who  are 
roost  subject  to  commit  them.     Who  that  has  read  M, 
Huet's  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  would  have  expected 
to  see  him  satirise,  with  so  much  spirit,  the  very  nonsense 
with  which  his  own  learned  book  abounds  ?  Le  veritable 
u^age  de  la  connoissance  des  langues  ^taqt  perdu,  Tabus 
y  a  aucc^.    On  s'en  est  servi  pour  £Tvi«pXiOGis£fi-^ 
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on  veut  trouver  dans  THebreu  et  scs  dialectes  la  source 
de  tons  les  mots  et  de  toutes  les  langues,  toutes  les  bar- 
bares  et  etranges  qu'elles  puissent  6tre— Se  presente-t-il 
un  nom  de  quelque  Roi  d'Ecosse  ou  de  Norv^ge,  on  se 
met  aux  ohamps  avec  ses  conjectures ;  on  en  va  chercher 
lorigine  dans  la  Palestine.  A-t-on  de  la  peine  k  Vy  ren- 
contrer  ?  On  passe  en  Babylone.  Ne  s'y  trouve-il  point, 
TArabie  n*est  pas  loin  :  &  en  lin  besoin  m^me  on  pousse- 
roit  jusqu'en  Ethiopie,  plutot  que  de  se  trouver  court 
d'ETYMOLOGiES  :  ct  Ton  battant  de  pais  qu'il  est  impos* 
sible  enfin  qu'on  ne  trouve  un  mot  qui  ait  quelque  con- 
vcnance  de  lettres  et  de  son  avec  celui^  dont.on  cherche 
Torigine. — Par  'cet  art  on  trouve  dans  THcbreu  ou  ses 
dialectes,  Torigine  des  noms  du  Roi  Artur,  &  tous  les 
Chfevaliers  de  la  Table  ronde  ;  de  Charlemagne,  &  des 
douze  pairs  de  France  ;  et  m6me  en  un  besoin  de  tous 
les  Yncas  du  Perou.  Par  cet  art,  un  AUemand  que  j'ai 
connu,  prouvoit  que  Priam  avoitet^  le  m^me  qu'Abraham; 
et  iEneas  le  m^me  que  Jonas. — Lettre  au  Bochart.  On 
such  subjects  as  these,  however,  this  trifling  can  do  no 
great  harrrt.  But  when,  by  a  strange  fatality  of  the  times, 
it  is  transferred  from  nmtters  of  profane  Antiquity,  to  such 
ipjportant  questions  as  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and 
faith  in  the  Messiah,  we  are  ready  to  execrate  a  Caballis^ 
tic  madness  which  exposes  our  holy  religion  to  the  scorri 
and  derision  of  every  unbeliever,  whose  bad  principles 
have  not  yet  deprived  him  6f  all  remains  of  common 
sense. 

P.  233.  [ZZZ]  As  Sir  Isaac's  own  words  seem  so  much 
to  shake  his  system,  I  shall  quote  them  af  length  :  "  The 
"  lower  part  of  Egypt  being  yearly  overflowed  Jby  the 
'*  Nile,  wa^scarce  inhabited  before  the  invention  of  com, 
"  which  made  it  useful :  and  the  king,  who  by  this  in- 
"  vention-first  peopled  it  and  reigned  over  it,  perhaps 
**  the  king  of  the  city  Mesir,  where  Memphis  was  after- 
"  wards  built,  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  by  his 
**  subjpcts  after  death,  hi  the  ox  or  ealf,  for  this  bene- 
'*  faction.''  p/ 197,  198^.  *  ' 

P.  233.   [AAAA]  I  apprehend   such  mistakes  were 

pretty  general  in  the  traditioiial  accounts  6f  nations,  eoto- 

•  I  -      cerning 
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cerning  their  early  times.  Garcillasso's  history  of  the 
Yncas  affords  us  just  such  another  instance.  "  lis 
"  preten^nt  (says  the  French  translator)  qu'un  de  leur 
^^  Rois  fit  un  grand  Legislateur*  lis  disent  de  plus, 
"  qu  il  flit  un  excellent  capitaine,  qui  conquit  un  grand 
"  nombre  de  Provinces  S^^  de  Royaumes.  Mais  pour  le 
"  tirer  de  ce  Labyrinte,  ils  dttribuent  au  premier  Ynca 
"  tons  ces  ckoseSy  tant  pour  ce  qui  est  de  leurs  Loix,  que 
^*  du  fondement  de  leur  Empire."    Vol.  i.  p.  150. 

P.  238.  [BBBB]  Julius  Caesar  had  so  little  doubt  of 
this  matter,  that  speaking  of  the  Gauls,  he  says,  Deum 
maxmh  Mercurium  colunt — Post  hunc,  Apollinem  <§• 
Martem  Sf  Jovem  i(  Minervam.  De  his  eandem  feri^ 
quam  reliqud  genteSj  habent  opinionem.  De  Bell.  Gall. 
1.  vi.  sect  15.  The  reason  he  gives  is,  that  the  several 
Gods  of  Gaul  had  attributes  correspondent  to  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Hence  he,  and  most  other  writerfe, 
concluded  them  to  he  the  same.  So  Tacitus  observes 
of  the  Germans,  that  they  worshipped  Mercury,  Hercules, 
and  Mars,  deorum  maxirae  Mercurium  colunt — Herculem 
ac  Marteni  c6ncessis  animalibus  placant.  [De  mor.  Ger. 
c.  ix.]  and  speaking  of  the  .Estii,  a  nation  of  the  Suevians, 
he  says;  they  worshipped  the  mother  of  the  Gods — Ergo 
Jam  destro  Suevid  maris  littore  JEstiorum  gentes  ad- 
luuntur :  quibus  ritus  habitusque  Suevorum,  lingua  Bri- 
tanmcce  propior.  Matrem  Dedm  venerantur.  [c.  45.] . 
But  this  Mother  of  the  Gods  was,  as  we  learn  from  the 
ancient  Northern  Chronicles,  aa  idol  peculiar  to  those 
people,  called  Solotta  Babba,  or  the  golden  xvoman.  Yet 
as  she  most  resembled  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  she  is 
called  so  by  Tacitus  without  any  hesitation :  who  yet,  in 
another  place,  speaking  of  the  worsliip  paid  to  Castor 
and  Pollux  amongst  this  people,  gives  us  to  understand 
by  his^  expression  that  no  more  was  meant  than  that  the 
Germans  had  a  couple  of  Gods,  whose  attributes  an4 
relation  to  one  another  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Dioscuri.  "  Praesidet  sacerdos  rauliebri 
"  ornatu,  sed  Deos,  interpretatione  Romana^  Castorem 
"  PoUucemque  memorant."  [c.  43.]  But  what  greatly 
c6nfirms  our  opinion  is,  that,  when  these  people  were 
confverted  from   Paganism  to  the  Christian  iaith,  their 

Convertists, 
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ConvertistSy  who  hod  the  best  opportunities  and  fittest 
occasion  to  enquire  thoroughly  into  the  state  of  their 
superstition,  found  neither  Greek  nor  Roman  Gods 
jamong&t  them;  but  Idols  of  their  own  growth  only. 
And  though,  indeed,  the  vulgar  herd  of  Antiquarians, 
misled  by  the  Classic  writers,  are  wont  to  speak  ajter 
them,  in  this  matter,  yet  the  most  learned  investigators 
-of  the  history  of  this  people  expressly  affirm  the  con- 
trary.  Of  whom  I  need  only  mention  the  celebrated 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  sflys,  "  Eos  qui  a  nostris  cole- 
"  bantur  non  esse  quos  Romanonim  vetustissimi  Jovem 
**  Mercuriumque  dixere,  vel  quibus  Grfeci  Latiumque 
*^  plenum  superstitionis  obsequium  exsolverunt,  ex  ipsa 
"  liquid6  feriarum  appellatione  colli^tur."  Hist,  Dan. 
1.  vi.  But  Tacitus  has  recorded  a  circumstance  which 
folly  evinces  the  mistake  of  this  supposed  identity.  For 
when  he  had  told  us  that  the  Germans  worshipped  Mer- 
cury, Hercules,  Mars,  &c.  he  immediately  adds,  that  they 
did  not  worship  their  Gods  in  Temples,  nor  under  a 
Human  figure.  Ceterum  nee  cohibere  parietibus  deos^ 
neque  in  uUam  humani  oris  speciem  assimilare  ex  magni- 
tudine  coelestium  arbitrantur.  [c.  ix.]  I  quote  the  words 
for  the  fact.  The  reason  seems  to  be  a  conjecture  of 
his  own.  Now  if  the  Germans  had  borrowed  their  Mer- 
cury, Hercules,  and  Mars,  from  Greece  and  Rome,  they 
probably  wQuld  have  worshipped  them  in  Temples ;  most 
certainly,  under  a  Human  form.  And,  what  is  strangest 
of  all,  Tacitus  himself  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  the 
Naharvali,  seems  to  be  sensible  of  this ;  for  having  told 
us  that  they  worshipped  two  young  Brother  Gods,  which 
the  Romans  conjectured  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux,  'te 
nmkes  the  following  observation,  as  seeming  to  dissent 
from  them.  Nulla  simulacra^  nullum  peregrinae  super- 
stitionis vestigium,  c.  xliii. 

A  celebrated  French  author,  M.  Freret,  has  borrowed 
and  adopted  this  system.  He  holds  with  me,  that  the 
Gods  of  these  Barbarians  were  not  the  same  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Gods ;  and  that  the  mistake  arose 
from  the  resemblance  between  their  attributes,  which  he 
shews,  in  the  manner  I  have  done  (and  I  suppose  from 
the  observations  >  I  had  mane)  must  needs  be  alike. 
[^  Chaque  Dieu  dans  toute  religion  Polytheiste  avoitsoa 
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'^  dbtrict,  ses  occupatkxiSy  son  caractere,  &c.  Le  par- 
<<  tage  avoit  ete  r6gl6  sur  les  passions  &  sur  les  besoins 
'^  des  bomoies:  et  comme  leurs  passions  &  leurs  besoins 
'^  sent  les  m^mes  par  tout,  les  d^partemens  des  Dieux 
'^  barbares  avoient  necessairement  du  rapport  avec  ceux 
"t.  des  divinitfes  de  la  Gr^ce.  II  fklloit  par  tout  une  intel- 
"  ligence  qui  gouvernat  le  ciel,  &  qui  lauc&t  le  tonnerre; 
^^  II  en  falioit  d'autres  pour  gouvemer  les  ^l^raens,  pour 
**  pr^sider  ^  la  guerre,  au  commerce,  k  la  paix,  &c.  La 
'^  conformity  des  emplois  entrainoit  une  ressemblance 
*'  d'attributs :  &  c'6toit  sur  ce  fondement,  que  les  Grecs 
'^  &  les  Romains  donnoient  les  noms  de  leurs  Dieux  aux 
"  divinites  des  Barbares." — ^Voiez  M.  de  la  Bleterie,  ses 
remarques  sur  la  Germanic  de  Tacit  p.  135. 

In  conclusion;  the  learned  reader  will  remark,  that 
this  is  a  species  of  that  general  conformity  which  I  had 
observed  is  commonly  ascribed  to  imitation^  when  in 
truth  its  source  b  in  our  common  nature,  and  the  similar 
circumstances  in  which  the  partakers  of  it  are  generally 
found.  Here  again  I  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  this 
M.  Freret  agree  with  me  in  this  general  principle,  as 
before  in  the  particular  system  of  polytheism  here  ad- 
vanced. "  II  seroit  utile,  dit  M.  Freret,  de  rassembler 
"  les  conformit^s  qui  se  trouvent  entre  des  nations  qu'on 
*^  sait  n'avoir  jamais  eu  de  commerce  ensemble.  Ces 
^^  exemples  pourroient  rendre  les  critiques  un  pen  moins 
*^  bardis  a  supposer  qu'une  nation  a  emprunt6  certains 
'^  opinions  &  certains  coCttumes  d'une  autre  nation,  dont 
•*  feUe  ^toit  separee  par  une  trfes-grande  distance,  &  avec 
*^  qui  Ton  ne  voit  point  qu*elie  ait  jamais  eu  la  moindre 
^*  communication.'  See  M.  de  la  Bleterie,  p.  168.  and 
compare  it  with  what  I  had  said  many  years  before  at 
the  end  of  the  last  section  of  this  Fourth  Book.  When 
I  reflect  upon  the  honours  of  this  kind,  which  sevenol 
writers  of  this  humane  nation  have  done  me  in  silence,  it 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  Muret  says  of  Macrobius  on 
the  like  occasion, — ut  appareat  eum  factitasse  eandem 
artem,  quam  plerique  hoc  sseculo  faciunt,  qui  ita  humani 
a  se  nihil  alienum  putant,  ut  alienis  sequ^  utantur  ac  suis. 

P.  239.  [CCCC]  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Hero- 
dlotus  t^Us  us,  these  Pelasgians^  before  their  knowledge  or 

'  admission 
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admission  of  the  Egyptian  narmSy  sacrificed  to  flieir  Gods, 
j^EOvoy  i\  wocylx  ra-pors^oy  o7fi  TliX^irlol],  yet  when  they  had 
admitted  these  names^  he  gives  the  matter  of  sacrificing 
as  one  change  which  this  admission  had  introduced;  from 
that  time,  says  he,  they  sacrificed  [aVi  (aIv  iri  t«t8  t5 
X^oifs  tiuoy].  A  passage  in  Julius  Caesar  will  explain 
this  difficulty :  After  he  had  given  an  account  of  the  Gods 
of  the  Gauls,  who,  living  under  a  civil  Policy,  worshipped 
Hero-gods;  he  goes  on  to  those  of  the  uncivilized  Ger- 
mans, which,  he  tells  us,  were  only  the  celestial  Lumina- 
ries and  Elements.  Deorum  numero  cos  solos  dticunt, 
qtws  cernunty  &;  quorum  opibus  aperth  jwoantur\  Solem 
X  Vulcanum  <§•  Lunam.  Reliqtios  ne  fama  quidem  ac- 
ceperunt.  DeBell.  Gall.  vi.  sect.  19.  The  very  Gods, 
as  we  observed,  of  all  the  uncivilized  idolaters  upon  earth. 
Now  of  these  Barbarians  he  adds,  Neque  Druides  ha- 
benty  qui  rebus  divirds  prasint;  neque  Sacrificixs 
STUDENT.  They  were  not  nice  and  exact  in  the  matter 
of  sacrificing :  and  no  wonder,  fbr  he  tells  us,  they  had 
no  Priests.  Now  Herodotus,  speaking  of  his  Barbarians, 
informs  usx)f  the  same  thing,  though  in  other  words,  and 
on  a  different  occasion.  They  sacrificed^  says  he,  every 
thing  without  distinction;  this  was  the  neque  sacrificiis 
student  of  Caesar.  But  when  they  came  to  use  the  names 
of  the  Egyptian  Gods,  then  fOuov,  they  sacrificed^  i.  e. 
made  ^  study  of  it,  had  a  large  Ritual  concerning  it,  and 
no  longer  sacrificed  without  distiniction.  For  these  names 
being  expressive  of  each  God's  peculiar  nature,  qualities, 
and  dispositions,  soon  introduced  a  distinction  of  sacri- 
fices, according  to  the  imaginary  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment between  the  subject  and  the  object. 

P.  240.  [DDDD]  This  communication  of  names  (fi-om 
whence  the  men  we  are  arguing  against  inferred,  that  the 
Grecian  Gods  were  originally  Egyptian)  ifiade  another 
party,  such  as  Bochart,  Huet,  aqd  Fourmont,  conclude 
they  were  originally  Jewish,  Thus  the  last  of  these 
writers  in  one  place  says,  Par  tout  ce  discours  il  est  clair, 
que  les  Romains,  les  Grecs,  les  Phrygiens^  ks  Tkraces, 
les  GcteSy  les  autres  Scythes^  S^  en  general  tons  les  pen- 
pies  Guerriers  bnt  adori  Mars  sans  le  connoitre,-<l§;'  que 
c'etoit  un  Dieu  originairement  Fhenicien^  comme  ks 
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autres  grands  Dieus.  [Refl.  Crit  vol.  i.  p.  los.}*  And  . 
in  another  place,  Mais  ^n  voild  assez  mr  ce  Dieu  ou 
Heros,  qui,  comme  Von  xioit^  avoit  ke  fort  tllustre  sans 
ETRE  coNNU.  [p.  156.]  FoF,  according  to  these  Critics, 
a  pa2;an  Hero  was  never  known  till  his  pedigree  had 
been  traced  up  into  the  Holy  family. 

P.  245 .  [EEEE]  But,  besides  the  Greek  and  Egyptian, 
there  was  certainly  an  Indian  Bacchus:  whose  existence 
and  history  the  learned  Mr.  Shuckfqrd  has  well  disem- 
barrassed. I  shall  quote  his  words,  and  this  with  more 
pleasure  than  I  have  yet  done  on  most  occasions.  "There 
"  have  been  several  persons  called  by  the  name  of 
"  Bacchus ;  at  least  one  in  India^  one  in  Egypt,  and 
^^  one  in  Greece]  but  we  must  not  confound  them  one 
"  with  the  other,  especially  when  we  have  remarkable 
**  hints  by  which  we  may  sufficiently  distinguish  them. 
"  For,  1 .  The  Indian  Bacchus  was  the  first  and  most  . 
"  ancient  of  all  that  bore  that  name.  2.  He  was  the 
"  first  that  pressed  the  grape  and  made  wine.  3.  He 
'^  lived  in  these  parts  before  there  were  any  cities  in 
"  India.  4.  They  say  he  was  twice  born,  and  that  he 
'*  was  nourished  in  the  thigh  oi  Jupiter.  These  are  the 
"  particulars  which  the  Heathen  writers  give  us  of  the 
"  Indian  Bacchus;  and  from  all  these  hints  it  must  un- 
*^  questionably  appear  that  he  was  Noah,  and  no  other. 
*^  Noah  being  the  first  man  in  the  post-diluman  world, 
*^  lived  early  enough  to  be  the  most  ancient  Bacchus; 
^*  and  Noah,  according  to  Moses,  was  the  first  that  made 
'^  wine.  Noah  hved  in  those  parts  as  soon  as  he  came 
"  out  of  the  ark,  earlier  than  there  were  any  cities  biiilt 
"  in  India ;  and  as  to  the  last  circumstance  of  Bacchus 
^^  being  twice  born,  and  brought  iorth  out  of  the  thigh 
*'  of  Jupiter,  Diodorus  gives  us  an  unexpected  light  into 
"  the  true  meaning  *  of  this  tradition ;  he  says,  that 
*f  Bacchus  was  said  to  be  twice  born,  because  in  Deuca* 
**  lions  flood  he  was-  thought  to  have  perished  with  the 
*'  rest  of  the  worlds  but  God  brought  him  again  as  by  a 
'*  second  nativity  into  the  sight  of  men,  and  they  say^ 
"  mythologically,  that  he  came  out  of  the  thigh  oS% 
'*  Jupiter r     Connection,  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  50* 
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P.  250.  [FFFF]  Tfiv  in  fAile^irifOi  ^wl  *K\Xnv«v  *Po*«7rt®» 
ir»ipr\g' yvveiixii  tTifui.  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  134.  Their  handle 
for  this  was  a  story  the  Egyptian  priests  told  of  their  king 
Cheops, ,  the  great  builder  of  Pyramids*  That,  having  • 
exhausted  his  revenues,  he  raised  a  new  fund  for  his 
expences  by  the  prostitution  of  his  Daughter:  By 
which  the  priests^  in  their  figurative  way  of  recording 
matters,  only  meant,  as  I  suppose,  that  he  prostituted 
Justice.  This  interpretation  is  much  confirmed  Uy  the 
character  they  give  of  his  son  Mi/cerinm,  iU»^  H  vfi 
vrdulcaV'fioi^ciXiuv  iiK»K>loirag  xglvsiv*  [See  Herod.  l.ii.  C.  126* 

129.]  However,  the  Greeks  took  it  literally. 

P.  252.  [GGGG]  Plutarch^  in  Theseus,  tells  us,  that 
when  the  daughter  of  Pitheus  bore  Theseus  of  -Egeus^ 
her  father  gave  out  that  the  infant  was  begot  by  Nep- 
tune. 

P.  259  [HHHH]  That  Homer  collected  his  materials 
from  the  old  Songs  and  Poems  of  his  predecessors,  I 
conclude  from  this  circumstance;  In  those  things  wherein 
he  might  be  instructed  by  the  records  of  poesy,  we  find 
him  calling  upon  the  MpsES  to  inform  him :  But  when 
he  relates  what  happened  amongst  the  Gods,  which  he 
could  only  learn  by  poetical  inspiration,  he  goes  boldly 
into  his  story,  without  invoking  the  MiiseSy  at  alL  Thu& 
when  he  speaks  of  the  squabbles  between  Jupiter,  and 
his  wife  Juno,  he  tells  them  with  as  little  preparation  as 
if  they  hadbeen  his  neJtt  door  neighbours.  But  when  he 
comes  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  Grecian  forces  which 
went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  likeliest  of  all  subjects  to 
be  found  in  the  old  poems  of  his  Ancestors,  he  invocates- 
tiie  Muses  in  the  niost  solemn  and  pompous  manner : 
which  therefore  I  understand  as  only  a  more  figurative 
intimation  (to  give  the  greater  authority  to  what  followed), 
that  he  took  his  account  from 'authentic  records,  and  not 
from  uncertain  tradition.  And  these  old  poems  being,  in 
his  time,  held  sacred,  as  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  kincl 
of  divine  impulse,  an  invocation  to  them,  under  Ae  name 
of  the  Goddesses,  who  were  said  to  have  inspired  them, . 
waft  an  extreme  natural  wd  eaay  figure: 
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Omvcff  ^ytiAovet — IX.  |3.  ver.  484, 

**  Say,  Virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine, 

"  All-knowing  Goddesses !  immortal  nine  ! 

**  Since  Earth's  wide  regions,  Heaven's  unmeasured 

height,, 
"  And  Hell's  abyss  hide  nothing  from  your  sight, 
"  We  wretched  mortals  lost  in  doubt  below, 
"  But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know, 
"  Oh,  say  what  Heroes." — Mr.  Pope. 

Which,  put  into  a  plain  dress,  is  no  more  than  this.  That 
as  the  old  records  of  the  poets  had  preserved  a  "very  cir- 
cumstantial  account  of  the  forces  warring  before  Trojfy 
he  chose  rather  to  fetch  his  accounts  from  thence  than 
from  uncertain  arid  confused  tradition. 

This  observation  will  help  to  explain  another  particular 
in  Homer,  and  as  remarkable ;  namely,  his. so  frequently 
telling  us,  as  he  is  describing  persons  or  things,  that  they 
bore  one  name  amongst  the  Gods,  and  another  amongst 
Mortals.  Which,  we  may  now  collect,  means  no  more 
than  that,  in  those  old  poems,  they  were  called  difFc  rcintly 
from  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Homer.  Thus  speak- 
ing of  Titah.  he  says, 

Alyiiuy — lA.  a.  ver.  402. 
"  Then  call'd  by  thee,  the  monster  Titan  came, 
"  Whom  Gods,  Briar«us,  men  iEgeon  name." 

Mr.  Pope, 
So  again, 

^Er^  ii  ng  wpovipoi^i  vriXscof  OLWuot  xoXtivii^ 

T11V  ?roi  cLvipt^  ^cllisixv  xiXAiio-xso-if, 
*A^dyo!lQi  ii  ri  ^ri[A»  voAuo-xo^pS/APio  MuptVvti;. 

lA.  i3.  ver.  811. 
*^  Amidst  the  plain  in  sight  of  Ilion  stands 
**  A  rising  mount,  the  work  of  human  hands, 
**  This  for  Myrinn^'s  Tomb  th'  immortals  know, 
«  Tho*  call'd .Bateia  in  the  world  belgw/— Mr.  Popit, 
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And  again, 

IX,  V.  ver.  73. 

**  With  fiery  Vulcan  last  in  battle  stands 
"  The  sacred  flood  that  rolls  on  golden  sands ; 
*'  Xanthus  his  name  with  those  of  heav'nly  birth, 
"  But  call'd  Scamander  by  the  sons  of  earth/* — 

Mr.  Pope. 

Now  supposing  these  names  were  not  taken  by  Homer 
firom  the  old  poems,  no  reasonable  account  can  be  given 
for  his^  so  particular  an.  information  of  this  circumstance. 
But  allow  them  to  be  taken  thence,  and  the  reason  is 
evident.  It  was  to  remind  the  reader,  from  time  to  time, 
that  he  still  kept  their  own  venerable  records  in  his  eye  ; 
which  would  give  weight  and  authority  to  what  he  de- 
livered. The  old  names  are  called  by  Homer,  the  Names 
ULsedbythe  immortals^  on  these  three  accomits:  !•  As 
they  were  the  names  employed  in  the  old  sacred  poems. 
2.  As  they  were  in  use  in  the  first  heroic  ages.  And  3. 
As  they  were  of  barbarous  and  Egyptian  original ;  firom 
whence  came  the  mythologic  history  of  the  Gods.  Two 
lines  of  the  pretended  Chaldaic  oracles,  cdllected  by 
Patricius,  explain  this  who\e  master  well,  as  they  shew 
the  great  reverence  of  the  Ancients  for  the  Religion  of 
Names: 

Never  change  barbarous  Names ;  fdf  every  nation  hath 
Names  xvhich  it  receivedfrom  God. 

P.  264.  [IIII]  The  late  bishop  Sherlock  supposed, 
that  "  the  divine  original  of  the  Iaw  might  be  inferred 
from  this  prohibition  of  the  use^  of  Cavalry :  for  that  no- 
thing but  a  divine  command  could  have  prevailed  with 
Moses  to  forbid  the  princes  of  his  country  the  uses  of 
Horsess^and  Chariots  for  their  defence.^'  [4th  Dissert, 
p.  329.  Ed.  4.]  But  I  chuse  not  to  insist  on  this,  as  the 
use  of  Cavalry  could  not  be  necessary  for  their  defence 
after  they  were  in  possession  of  the  country. 
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P.  270.  [KKKK]  It  is  true  Diodorus  supposes,  the 
principal  reason  was  to  cover  and  secure  the  flat  country 
from  hostile  incursions :  to  H  [xiytrovy  Ts-po;  roiq  rZv  -nroXi^Ka^ 
Ifoi'^q  i^vgav  xa*  ihtrifxQoXov  i7roin(rrrriv  J^wfai',  p.  36.  But 
sure  lie  hath  chosen  a  very  unlikely  time  for  such  a  pro- 
vision. The  return  of  Sesostris  from  the  conquest  of  the 
habitable  world  would  hardly  have  been  attended  with 
apprehensions  of  any  evil  dfthis  kind. 

P.  274.  [LLLL]  The  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to 
see  Homer's  ideas  of  this  matter:  who  supposes  the 
science  of  architecture  to  be  arrived  at  great  perfection  in 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  For  speaking  of  the  habita- 
tion of  Paris  (whom,  as  his  great  translator  rightly  ob- 
serves, Homer  makes  to  be  a  bcl-esprit  andajine  genius) 
he  describes  it  in  this  manner : 

^'ExTWf  S\  TiTf 0?  S(ifA»r  'AAs^avJ/Joto  jSfSiixct 

KAAA,  rd  f  aJro;  mu^s  cruV  oluipai(riVf  oV  toV  API2T0I 

^Ha-ccv  Iv)  T/>o/ji  IptSwAaxj  TEKTONES  ai/Jf  £?, 

OUl  lirointroLV  ©AAAMON,  xaJ  AHMA,  x«J  ATAHN.— 

Here,  we  see  a  magnificent  palace,  built  by  profest 
architects,  with  all  suits  of  apartments ;  as  different  from 
the  description  of  Hector's  dwelling,  as  the /character  of 
the  masters  from  one  another;  of  which  last  he  only 
says,  it  was  a  commodious  habitation. 

A^»  r  £7r£i9'  fx^kf  Jo>8?  ET  NAIETAONTAS 
"^xTop®*. — ^^  Ibid.  497. 

P.  285.  [MMMM]  In  the  history  of  the  acts  of 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  it  is  said,  that,  *'  He  removed 
**  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down 
*^  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  brasen  serpent 
**  that  Moses  had  made ;  for  unto  those  days  the 
"children  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it:  and  he 
'^  called  it  Nehushtan."  [2  Kings  xviii.  4.]  The  his- 
torian's care  to  record  the  name  w  hich  the  king  gave  to 
the  brasen  serpent,  when  be  passed  sentence  upon  it, 
will  appear  odd  to  those*  who  do  not  reflect  upon  what 
hath  been  said,  about  the  superstition  ol  names.  But 
that  will  shew  us  the  propriety  of  the  observation.    This   *  j^ 
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idol,  like  the  rest,  had  doubtless  its  name  ofhmouri  allud- 
ing to  its  sanative  attributes.  Good  Hezekiab,  therefore, 
in  contempt  of  its  title  of  deification,  called  it  Nehush- 
TAN,  which  signifies  a  thing  of  brass.  And  it  was 
not  out  of  season  either  to  nickname  it  then,  or  to  con- 
vey the  mockery  to  posterity :  For  the  name  of  a  demo- 
lished  God,  like  the  shade  of  a  deceased  Hero,  still 
walked  about,  and  was  ready  to  prompt  men  to  mis- 
chief. 

P.  2S9.  [NNNN]  A  learned  writer  [Mr.  Fourmont, 
Reflections  Critiques  sur  les  Histoires  de  anciens  Peu- 
ples]  -^hath  followed  a  system  which  very  well  accounts 
for  tbis  unconquerable  propensity  to  Egyptian  supersti- 
tions. He  supposeth  that  the  Egyptian,  and  consequently 
the  Jewish  idolatry,  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  dead 
Patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  &c.  The  mis- 
chief is,  that  this  should  have  the  common  luck  of  so 
many  other  learned  Systen  s,  to  have  all  Antiquity  ob- 
stinately bent  a«;ainst  it.  Ndt  more  so,  however,  than 
its  Author  is  against  Antiquity,  as  the  reader  may  see  by 
the  instance  I  am  about  to  give  him.  Mr.  Fourmont,. in 
consequence  of  his  system,  having  taken  it  into  his  head, 
that  Cronus,  in  Sanchoniatho,  was  Abraham  ;  notwith- 
standing that  fragment  tells  us,  that  Cronos  rebeued 
against  his  father,  and  cut  off  has  privities ;  buried  his 
brother  alive,  and  murdered  his  own  son  and  daughter ; 
that  he  wa^  an  idolater ;  and  a  propagator  of  idolatry, 
by  consecrating  several  of  his  own  tamily ;  that  he  gave 
away  the  kingdom  of  Athens  to  the  Goddess  Athena ; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  God  Taaut;  notwith- 
standing all  this,  so  foreign  and  inconsistent  with  the 
history  of  Abraham,  yet,  because  the  same  fragment  says, 
that  Cronos,  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  sacrificed  his  only 
son  to  a,ppease  the  shade  of  his  murdered  father ;  and 
circumcised  himself  and  his  whole  army ;  on  the  strength 
of  this,  and  two  or  three  cold,  fanciful  etymologies,  this 
great  Critic  cries  out,  Nier  qu'il  saguise  id  du  seul 
Abraham^   £est    ktrt  aveugle  d'espbit,    bt   d'uit 
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P.  298.  [6OOO]  Fornication,  adultery,  whoredom, 
«.re  the  constant  figures  under  which  the  Holy  Spirit  re- 
presents the  idolatries  of  the  Isriaelites :  consequently, 
by  this  character  of  the  Egyptians  being  great  of  fleshy 
and  in  ariother  place,  their  Jiesh  was  as  tkefiesh  of  asses ^ 
and  their  issue  like  the  issue  of  horses^  Ezek.  xxiii.  20. 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  Egypt  was  the  grand 
origin  and  incentive  of  idolatry,  and  the  propagator  of 
it  amongst  the  rest  of  mankind :  which  greatly  confirms 
our  general  position  concerning  the  antiquity  of  this 
Empire. 

P-  3^3-  [PPPP]  Yet  this  evasive  reasoning  a  syste- 
matic writer,  who  has  therefore  often  fallen  in  our  way, 
would  seem  to  insinuate  in  an  argument  designed  to 
make  short  work  with  Spencer's  learned  volumes.  His 
words  are  these—"  It  is  remarkable  that  some  learned 
*^  writers,  and  Dr.  Spencer  in  particular,  ha  vie  imagined, 
^  that  the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  Heathen 
^*  Religions,  and  the  amient  Religion  which  was  insti- 
"  tuted  by  God,  was  in  many  respects  so  great,  that 
*^.  they  thought  that  God  was  pleased  to  institute  the  one 
'^  in  imitation  of  the  other.  Tliis  conclusion  is  indeed 
"  a  very  wrong  one,  and  it  is  the  grand  mistake  which 
"  riins  through  all  the  works  of  the  very  learned  author 
*^  last  mentioned."  "  The  ancient  Heathen  Religions 
**  do  indeed  in  many  particulars  agree  with  the  institu- 
"  tions  and  appointments  of  that  Religion,  which  was 
"  appointed  to  Abraham  and  to  his  family^  and  which 
**  was  qftenvards  revived  by  Moses ;  not  that  these  were 
**  derived  from  those  of  the  Heathen  nations,  but  much 
**  more  evidently  the  Heathen  religions  were  copied  fi^om 
"  them ;  for  there  is,  I  think,  one  observation',  which, 
"  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  apply^  it,  will  fully 
**  answer  every  particular  that  Dr.  Spencer  has  offered, 
**  and  that  is  this ;  He  is  able  to  produce  no  one  cere- 
**  mony  or  usage,  practised  both-iw  the  religion  o/'Abra- 
**  ham  or  Moses,  and  in  that, of  the  Heathen  nations, 
**  but  that  it  may  be  proved,  that  it  was  used  bfAbra- 
"  ham  or  MoseSj  or  by  some  other  of  the  true  wor- 
'*  shippers  ^f  God  earlier  than  by  any  of  the  Heathen 
"nations."    Sacred  and  Prot  Hist.  Connected,  vol.  i. 
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2d  ed.  p.  3 1 6,  317.  This  writer,  we  see,  seems  here  to 
suppose  a  palpable  falsehood;  which  is,  ti;at  there  is  an 
impalpable  difference  between  the  Mosaic  and  Patriarchal 
Religions.  But  this  was  not  the  principal  reason  ol  my 
quoting  so  long  a  passage.  It  was  to  consider  his  one 
OBSERVATION,  which  is  to  do  such  wonders.  Now  I 
cannot  find  that  it  amounts  to  any  more  than  this ;  That 
the  Bible,  in  which  is  contained  the  account  of  the  Jewish 
Religion,  is  a  much  older  book  than  any  other  that 
pretends  to  give  account  of  the  national  Religions  of 
Paganism.  But  how  this  discredits  Dr.  Spencer  s  opinion 
I  cannot  understand.  I  can  easily  see  indeed  the  advan- 
tage this  learned  writer  would  have  had  over  it,  had  there 
Jbeen  any  ancient  books  wljich  dejivered  the  origin  of 
GaitUe  religions  in  the  same  circumstantial  manner  that 
the  Biole  delivers  this  of  the  Jeivish;  and  that,  on  a  pro- 
per application  of  this  one  observation,  it  appeared 
that  Dr.  Spencer,  with  all  his  labour,  was  able  to  pro- 
duce no  one  ceremony  or  usage  practised  both  in  true  and 
J'alst  religion^  but  that  it  might  be  proved  it  zcas  used 
Jirst  in  the  true.  But  as  things  stand  at  present,  v.  hat 
is  it  this  learned  writer  would  be  at  ?  1  he  Bible  is,  by 
far,  the  oldest  book  in  the  world.  It  records  the  history 
of  a  Ileligign  given  by  f  jod  to  a  people  wno  had  been 
long  held  in  a  state  of  slavery  by  a  ai't^at  and  powerful 
empire.  The  ancient  historians,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
religious  rites  and  manners  of  that  uionarchy,  deliver 
many  w^hich  have  a  burprising  relatiin  to  the  Jewish 
ritual ;  and  these  rites,  these  manners,  were,  they  tell  uSy 
as  old  as  the  mon^^rchy.  Thus  stands  the  evidence  on* 
the  present  state  of  things.  80  that  it  appears,  if,  by 
it  may  be  proved,  the  learned  w  riter  means  to  confine 
his  proof  to  contemporary  evidence,  he  only  tells  us 
what  the  reader  knew  before,  ^iz.  Ihat  the  Bible  is  the 
oldest  book  in  the  world!  But  if,  by  it  may  be  proved^ 
he  means  proved  by  such  arguments' as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  a^tefut,  then  he  tells  us  what  the  reader  knows 
now  to  be  false.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  hath  given  us  much 
the  sariie  kind  of  paralogism  in  his  account  of  the  origi- 
nal letters*  There  is  no  instance,  says  he,  of  letters  Jor 
writing  down  sounds  being  in  use  before  the  days  of 
David  in  a^iy  other  nation  l^sUks  the  posterity  oj  Abra- 
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ham.  [Chron*  p.  209.]  So  that  what  hath  been  said 
above  in  answer  to  the  other  will  serve  equally  against 
this.  I  would  only  remark,  that  ttie  learned  writer  seems 
to  have  borrowed  his  one  observation  from  a  chapter 
of  Witsius's  Mgyptiaca,  thus  intitled,  Nullius  Historici 
sufficienti  Testimonio  probari  posse,  ea  qu(je  in  Religione 
laudabilia  sunt  apud  JEgyptios,  quam  apud  Hebrceos  an- 
tiquiora  juisse,  1.  iii.  c.  1.  to  which,  what  I  have  here 
said  is,  I  think,  a  full  answer. — The  learned  writer  will 
forgive  me,  if,  before  I  leave  this  passage,  I  take  notice 
of  an  expression  which  seems  to  reflect  on  that  good 
man,  and  sincere  believer,  Dr.  Spencer ;  but  I  suppose 
not  designedly,  because  it  seems  a  mere  inaccuracy.  The 
words  are  these ;  tJwy  thought  [i.  e.  Dr.  Spencer  and 
others]  that  God  was  pleased  to  institute  the  one^in 
imitation  of  the  others.  Now  this  neither  Dr.  Spencer 
nor  any  believer  ever  thought.  They,  might  indeed  sup- 
pose that  he  instituted  one  in  reference  to  the  other,  i.  e. 
that  part  of  its  Rites  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
customs  of  the  idolaters ;  and  part,  out  of  regard  to  the 
peoples  prejudices,  in  conformity  to  such  of  their  cus- 
toms as  could  \iot  be  abused  to  superstition.  But  this  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  instituting  one  religion  in  imi- 
tation of  another.  As  no  believer  could  suppose  God 
did  this ;  so  neither,  I  will  add,  could  any  unbeliever. 
For  this  opinion,  That  the  Jewish  religion  was  instituted 
in  imitation  of  the  Heathen,  is  what  induces  the  unbe- 
liever to  conclude,  that  God  was  not  its  author. 

f- 

P.  303.  [QQQQ]  The  parenthesis  seems  odd  enough. 
It  may  not  theretore  be  unseasonable  to  explain  the  ad- 
mirable reasoning  of  our  divine  Master  on  this  occasion. 
Jesus,  being  charged  by  the  Jews  as  a  transgressor  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  for  bavipg  cured  a  man  on  the  sabbath- 
day,  thus  expostulates  with  his  accusers.  *^  Moses 
^'therefore  gave  unto  you  circumcision,  not  because  it  is 
"  of  Moses,  but  of  the  Fa:thers,  \ix  ^"^^  «>^  ^^  Mwo-iwf,  ax\* 
**  Ix  rm-  waligw]  and  ye  on  the  sabbath-day  circumcise 
*^  a  man.  If  a  man  on  the  sabbath-day  receive  circum- 
*^  cision,  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  not  be  broken, 
^*  are  ye  angry  at  me,  because  I  have  made  a  man  every 
^^  whit  whole  on  the  jsabbath-day  ?  '^    That  is,  "  Moses 
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enjoined  you  to  observe  the  Rite  of  Circumcision,  and 
to  petrform  it  on  the  eighth  day :  but  if  this  day  happen 
to  be  on  the  sabbath,  you  interrupt  its  holy  rest  by  per- 
forming the  Rite  upon  this  day,  because  you  will  not 
break  the  law  of  Moses,  which  marked  out  a  dav  certain 
for  this  work  of  charity.  Are  you  therefore  angry  at  me 
for  performing  a  work  of  equal  charity  on  the  sabbath- 
day  ?  But  you  will  ask,  why  was  it  so  ordered  by  the  Law, 
that  either  the  precept  ior  Circumcision,  or  that  for  the 
sabbatical-rest,  must  needs  be  frequently  transgressed  ? 
I  answer,  that  though  Moses,  as  I  said,  gave  you  Cir- 
cumcision, yet  the  Rite  was  not  originally  of  Moses,  but 
of  the  Fathers.  Now  the  Fathers  enjoined  it  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  eighth  day ;  Moses  enjoined  the  seventh 
day  should  be  a  day  of  rest ;  consequently  the  day  of  rest 
and  the  day  of  Circumcision  must  needs  frequently  fall 
together.  Moses  found  Circumcision  instituted  by  a 
previous  covenant  which  his  law  could  iwt  disannul*. 
'  feut  had  he  originally  instituted  both,  'tis  probable  he 
would  have  contrived  that  the  two  Laws  should  not  have 
interfered." — This  I  take  to  be  the  sense  of  that  very  im- 
portant parenthesis,  not  because  it  is  of  MoseSy  but  of  the 
Fathers. 

P-  303-  [RRRR]  No  one  ever  yet  mistook  Circum- 
cision for  a  natural  duty ;  while  it  has  been  esteemed  a 
kind  of  impiety  to  deny  the  sabbath  to  be  in  that  number. 
There  are  two  circumstances  attending  this  latter  institu- 
tion, which  have  misled  tjje  Sabbatarians  in  judging  of 
its  nature., 

!•  The  first  is,  that  which  this  positive  institution  and 
a  natural  duty  hold  in  common,  namely,  the  setting  apart 
a  certain  portion  of  our  time  for  the  service  of  Religion. — 
Natural  reason  tells  us,  that  that  Being,  who  gave  us  all, 
requires  a  constant  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  he  has  bestowed,  which  cannot  be  paid  without 
some  ex  pence  of  time  :  and  this  time  must  first  be  set 
apart  before  it  can  be  used.  But  things  of  very  different 
natures,  may  hold  some  things  in  common. 

2.  The  second  circumstance  is  this,  that  Moses,  the 
better  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  Ws  People  the  ob- 
•  Sec  Gal.  iii.  17. 
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servance  of  the  sabbath,  acqujiints  them  with  the  early 
institution  of  it ;  that  it  was  enjoined  by  God  himself, 
on  his  finishing  the  work  of  creation.  But  these  Sabba- 
tarians do  not  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  time  vvheq  a 
command  was  given,  nor  even  the  author  who  gave  it, 
that  discover  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  but  its  nature 
as  discoverable  by  human  reason..  And  the  sabbath  is 
as  much  a  positive  institution  when  given  by  God  to 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  as  wlien  given  by  Moses,  the 
messenger  of  God,  to  the  Israelites  and  to  their  posterity. 
To  judge  otherwise,  is  reducing  all  God's  commands  to 
one  and  the  same  species. 

Having  thus  far  cleared  the  way,  T  proceed  to  shcvir 
that  the  Jewish  sabbath  is  a  mere  poiitive  institution, 

1.  From  the  account  the  Prophet  Elzekiel  gives  of  it — 
Moreover  also  I  gave  them  my  sabbath,  to  be  a  sign 
hetween  me  and  them*.  A  sign  of  what?  A  sign  of  a 
covenant.  And  so  was  circumcision  called  by  God  him- 
self— And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin^ 
and  it  shall  he  a  token  [or  sign\  of  the  covenant 
hetween  me  andyou\.  Now  nothing  but  a  Hite  byin- 
jtitution  of  a  positive  law  could  serve /or  2kSign  or  token 
of  a^ covenant  between  God  and  a  particular  selected 
People ;  for  besides  its  use  for  a  remembrance  of  th« 
covenant,  it  was  to  serve  them  as  ^  partition-wall  to  se- 
parate them  from  other  nations :  And  this  a  Rite  by 
positive  institution  might  well  do,  though  used  before  by 
some  other  people,  or  even  borrowed  fi'om  them.  But  a  / 
natural  dnty  has  no  capacity  of  being  thus  employed : 
because  a  practice  observed^  by  all  nations  would  oblite- 
rate every  tract  of  a  sign  or  token  of  a  covenant  made  with 
one*  Indeed,  where  the  Covenant  is  with  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  and  so,  the  sign  of  the  covenant  is  to  serve 
only  for  a  remembrance^  there,  the  sign  may  be  either  a 
moral  duty  or  a  natural  phenomenon.  This  lajter  was 
the  case  in  Gop's  promise  or  covenant,  not  to  destroy 
the  earth  any  more  by  water.  Here  the  Almighty,  with 
dCqual  marks  of  wisdom,  made  a  natural  and  beautitiil 
phenomenon,  seen  over  the  whole  habitable  earth,  the 
ioken  of  that  covenant  And  God  said^  This  is  the  tokeit 
j^T  THE  COVENANT.  J  dosET  my  bow  in  the  cloudy  and 
*  Chap.  xz.  ver.  i%>  t  ^^Q*  xvii.  1 1. 
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it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  Coi)enant  between  me  and  the 
earthy  Gen.  ix.  12,  13.  Yet  it  is  woi>derful  to  consider 
how  this  matter  has  been  mistaken.  Perhaps  the  word 
set  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  it :  the  expression  being 
understood  absolutely ;  when  it  should  have  been  taken 
in  the  relative  sense,  of  set  for  a  token.  And  in  this 
sense>  and  only  in  this  seilse,  the  bow  was  then  first  ^e^ 
in  a  cloud.  However,  Dr.  Burnet  of  tlie  Charterhouse, 
who  had  a  visionary  theory  to  support,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  maintain  that  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Rainbow  did  not  exist  before  the  flood,  endeavours 
to  countenance  that  fancy  from  the  passage  above,  by 
such  a  kind  of  reasoning  as  this,  *'  That,  had  there  been 
a  Rainbow  before  the  flood,  it  could  not  have  been  pro- 
perly used  as  a  token  of  God's  Covenant^  that  he  would 
no  more  drown  the  earth,  because,  being  a  compion  ap- 
pearance, it  would  give  no  extraordinary  assurance  of 
security."  And  to  this  reasoning  Tindal,  the  author  of 
Christianity^  as  old  as  the  Creation^  alludes.  Perhaps 
(says  he)  the  not  knowing  the  natural  cause  of  the  rain- 
bow, occasioned  that  account  we  have  in  Genesis  of  its 
institution^  page  228,.  229.  Its  institution!  The  ex- 
pression is  gxcellent.  God's  appointing  the  rainbow  to. 
be  a  token  or  memorial,  for  pei^petu^l  generations,  of 
his  covenant  with  mankind,  is  called,  the  institution  of 
the  rainbow.  But  ill  expression  is  the  homage  to  non- 
sense, for  the  privilege  of  Freethinking.  However,  his 
words  shew,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  Moses  represents 
God  as  then  first  setting  hk,  bow  in  the  clouds.  And 
it  is  the  reasoning  which  w^e  are  at  present  concerned  with. 
Now  this,  we  say,  is  founded  in  gross  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  simple  compacts  apd  promises  :  in  which,  the 
only  security  for  performance  is  the  known  good  faith  of 
the  Promiser.  But,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  most  novel 
or  most  Supernatural  appearance  could  add  nothing  to 
their  assurance,  which  arose  firom  the  evidence  of  God's 
veracity.  As,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  children  of  Noah 
been  ignorant  of  this  attribute  of  the  Deity,  such  an  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  could  have  given  no  assurance  at 
all.  For  what  then  served  the  rainbow?  For  the  wise  . 
purpose  so  well  expressed  by  the  sacred  writer,  for  the 
TOKEN  OF  THE  COVENANT,    Thatis,  for  a  memorfal  or 
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remembrance  of  it  throughout  all  generations.    A  method 
of  universal  practice  in  the  contracts  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions.    Indeed,  had  this  remnant  of  the  human  race  been 
made  acquainted  with  Gop's  Covenant  or  promise  by  a 
third   person,  and  in  a   common  way,   there  had  then 
been  occasion  to  accompany  it  with  some  extraordinary 
or  supernatural  appearance.     But  for  what?  Not  to  give 
credit  to  God's  veracity  ;  but  to  the  veracity  of  the  mes- 
senger who  brought  his  Will.  .  Now  God  revealed  this 
promise  immediately  to  the  children  of  Noah.     But  here 
lies  the  mistake ;  Our  Deists  have  put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  those  Patriarchs,  when  a  much  lower  belonged 
to  them ;  and,  the  promise  being  revealed  to  them  only 
by  a  third  hand,  and  in  a  common  way,  they  refuse  to 
believe  it,  because  not  accompanied  with  a  miracle.     In 
the  mean  tim(5  they  forget  the  condition  of  the 'Patriarchs 
when  this  covenant  was  made  with  them;    filled  with 
terror  and  astonishment  at  the  past,  and  with  the  most 
disquieting  apprehensions  of  a  future  Deluge,  they  need- 
ed some  superior  assurance  to  allay  their  fears.     Had  not 
that  been  the  case,  a  particular  Covenant  had  not  been 
made  with  them ;  and  had  tlieir  posterity  all  along  con- 
tinued in  the  same  condition,  we  may  certainly  "conclude, 
from  the  uniformity  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind, 
that  he  would,  from  time  to  time,   have  renewed  this 
Covenant,  in  the  way  it  was  first  given ;  or  have  secured 
the  truth  of  the  tradition  by  a  supernatural  appearance. 
But  those  fears  soon  wore  out :  and  Posterity,  in  a  little 
time,  became  no  more  concerned  in  this  particular  pro- 
mise, than  in  all  the  other  instances  of  divine  goodness 
to.  mankind.     But  Moses,  as  thi^  great  philosopher  con- 
cludes, had  no  knowledge  of  the  natural  cause  of  the 
rainb&w.     It  may  be  so :  because  I  know  of  no  use  that 
knowledge  would  have  been  to  his  Mission.     But  he  was 
acquainted  witH  the  moral  cause,  and  the  effects^  too,  of 
COVENANTS,  which  was  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  otfice 
and  character ;  and  which  this  freethinking  Doctor  of 
LAWS  should  not  have  been  so  ignorant  of. 

2 .  But  secondly,  if  the  Jewish  Prophets  cannot  convince 
our  Sabbatarians,  that  the  Mosiac  day  of  restw^s  a  po^. 
sitive  institution;  yet  methinks  the  express  words  of 
Jesus  might,  who  told  the  Sabbatarians  of  that  time,  the: 
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Pharisees,  That  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath.  Mark  ii.  27.  Now  were  the 
observation  of  the  Sabbath  a  natural  duty,  it  is  certain, 
man  was  made  for  the  Sabbath,  the  end  of  his  creation 
being  for  the  observance  of  the  moral  I^aw, — the 
worship  of  the  Deity,  Temperance  and  Justice :  nor 
can  we  by  natural  light  conceive  any  other  end.  On  the 
contrary,  all  positive  institutions  were  made  for  man,  for 
the  better  direction  of  his  conduct  in  certain  situations  of 
life ;  the  observance  of  which  is  therefore  to  be  regulated 
on  the  end  for  which  they  were  instituted  :  for  (contrary 
to  the  nature  of  moral  duties)  the  observance  of  them  may, 
in  some  circumstances,  become  hurtful  toman,  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  instituted ;  and  whenever  this  is  the 
case,  God  and  nature  grant  a  dispensation. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  primitive  Christians,  on  the  authority 
of  this  plain  declaration  of  their  blessed  Master,  treated 
the  Sabbath  as  a  positive  Law,  by  chant^ing  the  day 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  Religion  from  the  seventh  to 
tKe  first  day,  and  thus  abolished  oTje  positive  Law,  the 
Sabbath  instituted  in  memory  of  the  Creation,  and,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  erected  another,  properly 
call^  THE  Lord's  day,  in  memory  of  the  Redemption. 

P.  309.  [SSSS]  The  author  of  the  Grounds*  and  Rea^ 
sons  qftlie  Christian  Religion  says — "  They  [the  Pagans} 
*'  learnt  the  art  [divination]  in  schools,  or  under  disci- 
*^  pline,  as  the  Jews  did  prophesying  in  the  Schools  and 
"  Colleges  of  the  Prophets.  [For  which  Wheatl^s 
"  Schools  of  the  Prophets  is  quoted]  where  the  learned 
"  Dodweli  says,  the  candidates  for  prophecy  were 
"  taught  the  rules  of  divination  practised  by  the  Pagans, 
"  who  were  skilled  therein,  and  in  possession  of  the  art 
^^  long  before  them."  P.  38. 

P.  310.  [TTTT]  Dr.  Mead,  in  his  Medica  Sacra, 
cap.  iii.  p.  25.  observes  that  what  is  said  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  not  to  be  understood  lit  era  lb/.  He  did  not 
reflect  that  the  Vicegerent  of  the  Theocracy  is  here  spoken 
of.  Otherwise,  surely,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  existing  in  that  administrjation,  it  must  needs 
reside  in  the  supreme  Magistrate. 
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P.  31 1.  [UUUU]  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  history 
oi  David,  in  which  spinoza  much  exults,  as  it  supports 
him   in  his  impious  und/ertaking  on   Sacred  Scripture. 
It  is  this,  in  the  xvith  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel, 
we  find  David  sent  for  to  Court,  to  sooth  Saul's  melan-      ^ 
choly  with  his  harp.     On  his  arrival,  he  gave  so  much 
satisfaction,  that  tlie  distempered  Monarch  sent  to  his 
father  to  desire  he  might  stand  before  hhn,  ver.  22.  that 
is,  remain  in  his  service.     David  hath, leave;  and  be- 
comes Saul's  Armour-bearer^  [ver.  21.]  Yet  in  the  very 
next  chapter,  viz.  the  xviith  (which  relates  an  incursion 
of  the  Philistines,  and  the  defiance  of  Goliah),    when 
David  ffoes  to  Saul  for  leave  to  accept  the  challenge,  neither 
the  king,  nor  the  captain  of  his  host,  know  any  thing 
of  their  champion  of  of  his  lineage.     This  is  the  difficulty, 
and  a  great  one  it  is.     But  it  would  soon  becckne  none, 
in  the  usual  way  Critics  have  of  removing  difficulties, 
which  is  by  supposing,  that,  whatever  occasions  them  is 
an  interpolation ;  and  some  blind  manuscript  is  always  at 
hand^to  support  the  blinder  Criticism.     But  had  more 
time  been  employed  in  the  study  of  the  nature  of  Scrips 
ture  History  and  somewhat  less  in  collations  bf  manu- 
scripts, those  would  tiave  found  a  nearer  way  to  the 
wood,  who  now  cannot  see  wood  for  trees.     In  a  word, 
the  true  solution  seems  to  be  this:  David's  adventure 
with  Goliah  was  prior  in  time  to  his  solacing  Saul  with 
his  music.     Which  latter  story  is  given  by  way  of  anti- 
cipation in  chap.  xvi.  but  very  properly  and  naturally. 
For  there  the  historian  having  related  at  large  how  Gop 
had  rejected  Saul,  and  anointed  David,  goes  on,  as  it 
was  a  matter  of  highest  moment  in   a  religious  his- 
tory, to  inform  us  of  the  effects  both  of  one  and  the 
other;    though  we  are  not   to  suppose  them    the   in- 
stantaneous effects.  *  The  effect  of  Saul's  rejection  was, 
he  tells  us,  the  departure  of  Gon's  spirit  from  him,  and 
his  being  ti'oubled  with  an   evil   spirit  [ver.  14.]:  this 
leads  him,  naturally, '  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  David's 
election,  namely,  his  being  endowed  with  many  divine 
graces ;   for  Saul's  malady  was  only  to  be  alleviated  by 
David's  skill  on  the  harp.     When  the  historian  had,  in 
this  very  judicious  manner,  anticipated  the  story,  he  re* 
turns  from  the  14th  to  the  sssd  verse  of  the  xvith  chapter, 
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to  the  order  of  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  xviith  chap- 
ter. So  that  the  true  chronology  of  this  part  of  David's 
IJIb  stands  thus  :  He  is  anointed  by  Samuel — he  carries 
provisions  to  his  brethren,  incamped  against  the  Philis- 
tines, in  the  valley  of  Elah— he  fights  and  overcomes 
Goliah — is  received  into  the  kings  court — contracts  a 
friendship  with  Jonathan — incurs  Saul's  jealousy — re- 
tires home  to  his  father — is,  after  some  time,  sent  for 
back  to  court,  to  sooth  Saul's  melancholy  with  his  harp 
— proves  successful,  and  is  made  his  armour-bearer — 
and,  again,  excites  Saul's  jealousy,  who  endeavours  to 
smite  him  with  his  javelin.  This  whole  history  is  to  be 
found  between  the  first  verse  of  the  xvith,  and  the  tenth 
of  the  xviiith  chapter.  Within  this,  is  the  anticipation 
above-mentioned,  beginning  at  the  fourteenth  verse  of 
the  xvith  chapter,  and  ending  at  the  twenty-third  verse. 
Which  anticipated  history,  in  order  of  time,  comes  in 
between  the  9th  and  10th  verses  of  the  xviiith  chapter, 
where,  indeed  the  breach  is  apparent.  For  in  the  gth 
verse  it  is  said,  Jfid  Saul  eyed  David  from  that  day 
forward.  He  had  just  begun,  as  the  text  tells  us,  to 
entertain  a  jealousy  of  David  from  the  women's  saying 
in  their  songs,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands^  and  David 
his  ten  thousands. — *'  From  that  day  fonvard  Saul  eyed 
Davidy^  i.  e.  watched  over  his  conduct.  Yet,  in  the 
very  next  verse,  it  says  j4nd  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
MORROW,  that  the  evil  spirit  from  Gojy  came  upon  Saul 
—And  David  played  with  his  hand — And  Saul  cast  tJiC 
Javelin.  This  could  never  be  on  the  morroxv  of  that  day 
on  which  he  first  began  to  entertain  a  jealousy ;  for  the 
text  says,  from  that  dayfcyrward  he  began  to  watch  over 
his  conduct,  to  find  whether  his  jealousy  was  well 
grounded.  Here  then  is  the  breach,  between  which,  in 
order  of  time,  comes  in  the  relation  of  the  evil  spirit's 
falling  upon  Saul ;  his  sending  for  David  from  his  father*s 
house,  (§pc  For  when  Saul  began  first,  on  account,  of 
the  songs  of  the  women,  to  grow  jealous  of  David,  and 
to  watch  his  behaviour,  David,  uneasy  in  his  situation, 
asked  leave  to  retire ;  which  we  may  suppose  was  easily 
granted.  He  is  sent  for  again  to  court :  Saul  again 
grows  jealous :  but  the  cause,  we  are  now  told,  was 
different :  And  Saul  was  afraid  of  David,  because 
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the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  was  departed  erom 
Saul,  ver.  12.     This  plainly  shews,  that  the  departing 
of  God's  spirit  from  Saul  was  after  the  conquest  m 
Goliah:  consequently,  that  all  betvi^een  ver.  14  and  23 
of  the  xvith  chapter  is  an  anticipation,  and,  in  order  of 
lime,  comes  in  between  ver.   9  and  10  of  the  xviiith 
chapter,  where  thefPlis  a  great  breach  discoverable  by 
the  disjointed  parts  of  distant   time.     Thus  the  main 
difficulty  is  mastered.     But  there  is  another  near  as  stub- 
bom,    which  this  solution   likewise  removes.     When 
David  is  recommended  by  the  courtiers  for  the  cure  of 
Saul's  disorder,  he  is  represented  as  a  mighty  *oaliant  man^ 
a  man  of  war  and  prudent  in  matters,  and  that  the  Lord 
was  with  hifHy  chap.  xvi.  18.  i.  e.  a  soldier  well  versed 
in  affairs,  and  successful  in  his  undertakings.     Accord- 
ingly he  IS  sent  for ;  and  preferred  to  a  place  which  re-  . 
quired  vidour,  strength,  and  experience;   he  is  made 
Saul's  armour-bearer.     Yet  when  afterwards,  according 
to  the  common  chronology,  he  comes  to  fight  Goliah, 
he  proves  a  raw  unexperienced  stripling,  unused  to  arms, 
and  unable  to  bear  them ;  and,  as  such,  despised  by 
the  Giant     I  will  not  mispend  the  readers  time,  in  « 
reckoning  up  the  strange  and  forced  senses  the  critics 
have  put  upon  these  two  passages,  to  make  them  con- 
sistent;  but  only  observe,  that  this  reformation  of  the  ' 
chronology  renders  all  clear  and  easy.     David  had  van- 
quished the  Philistine ;  was  become  a  favourite  of  the 
people;  and,  on  that  accoi^t,  the  object  of  Saul's  jea- 
lousy ;  to  avold-^the  ill  eflfects  of  which,  he  prudently  re- 
tiredf.     During  this  recess,  Saul  was  seized  with   his 
disorder.     His  servants  supposed  it  might  bfe  alleviated 
by  music;  Saul  consents  to  the  remedy,  and  orders   an 
artist    to  be  sought  for.    They  were  acquainted  with 
David's  skill  on  the  harp,  and  likewise  with  Sauls  in-^ 
disposition  towards  him.     It  was  a  delicate  point,  which- 
required  address;  and' therefore  they  recommend  bim  in 
this  artful  manner — The  son  of  Jesse  is  cunning  inpl^y^ 
ingj  and  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and 
prudent  in  matters,  and  a  comely  person ; — ^That  is, 
"  as  you  must  have  one  constantly  in  attenciajicie,  both 
ftt  court,  and  in  your  military  expeditions,  to  bp  Always 
at  hand  on  occasjOHi  the  son  of  Jesse  will  become  both 
Vol.  IV,  G  a  _  _  stotionsgle 
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stations  well :  he  will  strengthen  your  camp,  and  adorn 
your  court ;  for  he  is  a  tried  soldier,  and  of  a  graceful 
presence*  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  his  ambition^ 
for  you  saw  with  what  prudence  he  went  into  voluntary 
banishment,  when  his  popularity  had  incu^r^d  your  dis-. 
'  pleasure.*'-;— Accordingly  Saul  is  prevailed  on  s  David  is 
sent  for,  .and  succeeds  with. his  music.  .  This  dissipates 
all  former  umbrage ;  and,  as  one  that  was  to  be  ever  in 
attendance,  he  is  made  his  armour-bearer.^  ^^his  sun- 
shine continued,  till  David's  great  succpssea  again 
awakened  Saul's  jealousy;  and  then  the  lifted  javelin 
was,  as  usual,  to  strike  off  all  court-payments.  Thus 
we  see  how  these  diflSculties  are  deared  ^up^  axid  what 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  whole  hii^ory  by  the  supposition 
of  an  anticipatjpn  ip  tl^q  lat^ejr  part  of  the  xy^th  chapter^ 
an  anticipation  the  most  natyral,  proper,  and  ijecessary 
for  the  purpose  of  the  bistprjan. .  Tte  only  reason  I  can 
conceive  of  its  lying  so  lopg  unobserved  is,  ^that,  in  the 
xviith  chapter,  ver*  15.  it  i^  said,  But  I)(fmd  weni^  a^id 
returned  from  Saul^  to  feed  hisfaiher's  ^heep  at  Beth^ 
iehem.  Now  tl^is  being, ;wh^  tlje  Israelites  were  en- 
camped/in  Elah. against  th^  Philistin^p,  and  ; after  the 
relation  of  his  going  to.  court'tq.sqoth  Saul's,  troubled 
spirit  w,ith  his  music,  seems  to  fix  thedate  of  bis  standing 
before  S.ai^l  in  quality  of  musician  in  the  order  of  time  in 
whiqli  it  i^  /elatecl.  But  the  words,  Da'tiid  want  and 
returned froi^  $aul^  seem  not  to  be  rightly  imderstood  ^ 
they  do  not  mean,  David  left.  Saul's  Cpurt  where  4ie 
had  resided,  bu,t  that  he  left  Sau)'s  Camp  ta  which  he 
had  been  summoned.  The  case  was  this : .  A  sudden 
invasion  of  the  Philistines  had  p^etrg^ted  jtp  Shocboh, 
which  belptigedio  Juda.h^  Now, on  &vK^  occasions,  ti^ei^e 
always  went. out  a  general  summons  for  all  able^.to  bear 
arms,  to  meet,  at.  gn  appointed  rend^^wus;.  where  la 
plipice  being  mpde  of  those  most  fit  for  ,se?vicesr  tjberest ' 
were  se,^t  back;  again  to  jtljeir  several  hqmes,  ,  .To  sudx- 
a  rendezvous,.  ^11;  the  .tribes  at  this  r^naei  assenafcled. 
Amongst  tiie  men  of  Beth-lehem,  canif^c  J^^\and  hi^ 
eight  sons ;  the  three  eldest  were  enrolled  into  the  tr<^ps^ 
^nd  the  rest  sent  home  .?gain.  Biit  qf  ,thes^,:  Pavid.  is 
only  jpiartic]i^}arly  named  ^  ^  jftift  Iji^tory,  r#lM^dr»pwrti^ 
wJariy'  to'  hjm*    iV^W  J)mdwaiihet^Qn,^4hat  JEphra^. 
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thite  of  Beihlekem-Judah^  whose  name  was  Jesse^-  and 
he  had  eight  sons :  and.  the  man  went  amongst  men  for 
an  old  num  in  the  days  of  SauL  And  the  three  eldest 
sons  of  Jesse  went  a^  followed  Saul  to  the  battle — And 
David  was  the  youngest^  and  the  three  eldest  followed 
SauL  But  David  went^  and  returned  from ,  Saul^  to' 
feed  his  father^ s  sheep  at  Bethlehem^  i,  e.  be  was  dis^ 
missed  by  tbe  captains  of  tb^  host,  as  too  young  for  serr 
vice.  And  in  these  sentiments,  we  find,  they  continued, 
when  he  returned  with  a  message  from,  bis  father  to  the 
camp. — I  have'  only  to  add,  that  this  way  of  anticipaticHi 
is  very  frequent  with  this  sacred  b)istorian.T--In  tbe  xviiith 
chapter,  ven  1 1 .  it  is  said,  And  Saul  cast  tlie Javelin ; 
for  he  saidy  I  will  smite  David  even  tQ  the  wall  with  it : 
and  David  avoided  out  of  his  presence  twice.  But 
one  of  these  times  relates  to  a  second  casting  of  the  ja- 
velin a  considerable  time  after  the  first,  here  spc^en  of, 
which  is  recorded  in  cb^p.  xix.  lo.  So  again. the  his- 
torian telling  us  in  the  xth  chapter,  bow  Saul,  when  he 
was  first  anointed  by  Samuel,  prophesied  amongst  the 
Propbets,  says*  And  it  came  to  pass^  when  all  that  knew 
MmbeforetimesaWy  that  behold^  he  prophesied  among 
the  prophets ;  then  the  people  said  me  to  another  j  What 
is  this  that  is  come  unto  the  son  of  Kish  ?  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets? — JJierefore  it  became  a  proverb. 
Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  ven  ii,  12.  \  But  it 
is  evident,  that  the  original  of.  the  proverb,  was  his  se- 
cond prophesying  amongst  the  prophets  at  Naioth,  re- 
corded chap.  xix.  both  for. the  reasons  given  above,  and 
for  these:  1.  Saul  wais  not  at  this  time  known  to  the 
people;  and,  2.  The  original  of  the  proverb  i&  said  to 
arise  from  this  secon(J  prophesying,  ver.  24..  Tb^^re 
tbe  account  of  the  proverb  in  the*  xth' chapter  is  given  by 
way  of  anticipation^  '  < 

P.  312.  [XXXX]  A  malignant  and  very  dull  buif- 
loon,  who  appears  tQ  have  had.littb  idea  of  this, matter, 
and  less  inclination  to  be  b^er  instmcted,  lately  pub<^ 
lished  a  large  and  :Mirul€9it  invective  against  the  personal 
character  of  David;  bis  pretended  jHrovocation  was  as 
extraordinary ;  it  was  a  pulpit  parallel;  of  which  be  iro^ 
nically  coniplainsi  asii^urious  to  a  modem  cbantcb^  ci 
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great  name,  who  is  complimented  with  a  likeness  to  the 
King  of  Israel.  He  was  answered  as  he  deserved. — 
But,  if  Divines  think  they  can  manage  infidel  cavils  by 
the  aid  of  sums  and  systems,  instead  of  studying  to  ac-» 
quaint  themselves  with  the  nature  and  genius  of  t^ 
Jewish  dispensation,  as  it  lies  in  the  Bible,  unbelievers 
will  have  little  to  apprehend,  how  bad  soever  be  the 
cause  which  a  low  vanity  has  put  tibem  upon  supporting. 

P-  323.  [YYYY]  There  were  no  sort  of  men  more, 
averse  to  the  system  here  defended  of  Jewish  customs 
borrowed  from  Egypt,  than  those  Puritans.  Yet  when 
they  could  serve  a  turn  by  adopting  it,  they  made  no 
scruple  of  so  doing.  Thus,  in  order  to  disgrace  the 
surplice^  they  vaiture  to  say,  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Ministers  of  London^  published  1566,  That  the  sur- 
plice^ or  white  linen  garment^  came  from  the  Egtpt 
TiANs  into  the  Jewish  church. 

P.  327.  [ZZZZ]  For,  with  regard  to  eoery  thing's 
being  exactly  prescribed;  from  which  direction  it  was 
not  lawful  to  make  the  least  deviation^  Spencer  acknow- 
ledges this  as  fully  as  Witsius  himself.  "  Nihil  enim 
*^  cultum  divinum  spectans  verbis  obdcuris  aut  incerti 
<'  sensus  a  Mose  traditum,  nil  csco  vel  prs&dpiti  zelo, 
'^  nihil  prurienti  Judaeorum  ingenio,  vel  natures  human» 
^^  rerum  novarum  in  sacris  avidae,  relitetum  fuit.  Nempe 
*^  lex  dk  mioimis  plerisque  curavit.  Ipsi  arcsB  annuli, 
''  &t\"  De  Leg.  Kit.  Heb.  l.'i.  c.  10.  sect.  5.  And  it 
is  remarkable,  that  he  employs  this  very  circumstance, 
with  ^eat  wei^^  as  well  as  ingenuity,  to  inforc^  the 
opposite  conclusion;  namely,  that  God  admitted  some 
rite^  in  use  amongst  the  Gentile  nations  in  compliance 
to  the  people's  prejudices : — Ipse  ritus  Mosaicos  institu* 
endi  modus  huic  s^ntentisB  non  parum  pra^sidii  prsebet. 
Deus  aiim  non  tantum  eorum  materiam,  sed  et  locum, 
tempus,  ipsum  etiam  corporis  si  turn  quandoque  quo 
piosstari  debebant,  aliasque  minoris  notes  circumstantia9; 
accurate  praescripsit.  Etpostquam  Deus  minimas  quas- 
qiue  circumstantias  riluum  singulorum  tradidisset,  pree- 
c^pto  cautum.  est.  Deut  iv.  2.  ne  quid  e  ceremoniis 
mmpQ  veikiis  iis  adfferetur ;  aut  quicquam  e.  cereiooBiis 
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nempe  praeceptis  axlimeretur.  Nemo  vero  qui  jvidicio 
valet,  opinari  potest  Deum  horum  rituum  minutias  ao 
curate  adeo  pra^scripsisse,  ex  ullo  quo  ipse  eorutn  aniore 
vel  desiderio  tangebatur.  A  ratione  multo  qnnus  abest, 
gentium  et  Hebreeorum  ritus  baud  paucos  (si  materiaca 
eorum  vel  substantiam  spectemus)  proximam  inter  se 
similitudinem  et  aflSnitateni  habu^sse,  ideoque  lege  cu* 
ratum  fuisse,  ne  eodem  mpdo  peragerentur,  sed  ut  cir** 
cumstantiis  quibusdam  peculiaribus  ei  a  Deo  proEiScriptis 
ab  invicem  discernerentur.  Nam  Israelii©  ritus  suos 
omnes  e  Dei  praescripto  peragentes,  se  in  Jehovae  [noa 
dei  alicujus  ethnici]  honorem  sacra  sua  praestare  testa- 
rentur ;  et  ratio  temporum  exeg^t,  ut  cultus  Deo  praesti- 
tus  quandam  liUrnr»  retineret,  nee  ad  ritus  gentium 
nimis  accedere,  yei  ab  iis  plusquain  par  erat  abire  vide- 
retur.  '  Mosis  aetate  res  in  loco  tarn  lubrico  et  ancipiti 
sitae  sunt,  quod  surama  tantum  sapientia  limites  eos  tie- 
finire  n6rat,  quos  ultra  citrave  non  potuit  consistere  Dd 
veri  cultus.,    Lib.  iih  cap.  2.  sect.  i. 

P.  329.  f  AAAAA]  I  cannot  therefore  agree  with 
Mr.  Whiston  in  the  high  value  he  sets  upon  a  passage 
of  Manetho—  JTiis  (says  he)  is  a  very  valuable  testimony 
of  Manetho  s,  that  the  Iobws  of  Osarsiph  or  Moses  were 
not  in  cqfnpUance  with,  but  in  opposition  to^  the  customs 
of  the  Egyptians.  Translat.  of  Josephus,  p.  993.  How- 
ever, though  this  fairy  treasure  vanish,  it  is  some  com- 
fort that  we  do  not  want  it 

P*  35^-  [BBBBB]  That  very  able  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  father  Houbigant,  understands  these  words 
of  the  Prophet  as  spoken  of  the  Jewish  Law.  "  Itaque 
*•  in  praeceptis  non  bonis  intelligendae  veniunt  ejusmodi 
"  leges  quae  aii  poenam  propositae  erant,  non  ad  mer* 
"  cedem;  quales  erant  leges  de  suppliciis,  de  aquis  ab 
'^  uxore  susp^ctae  pudicitiae  bibendis,  de  leprosis  ab 
^  hominum  coetu  arcendis,  et  aliae  quaedam,  quae  ab 
"  irato  Le^slatore  proficbci  videbantur."  In  loc.  » This 
learned  person  was  too  well  versed  in  the  style  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  subject  of  the  Prophecy,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  to  imagine,  when  God  speaks  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Le^slator,  of  giving  Statutes  andJff(^fneHt9 
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thd.t  he  n^eant  the  geners^  permission  of  divine  Provi- 
dence to  suffer  a  people  to  fall  into  a  number  of  senseless 
and  idolatrous  practices.  Indeed,  a  little  to  soften  the 
character  given  of  Statutes  not  good^  he  supposes  they 
'Were  thus  qualified  on  account  of  their  hem^^  penal  Laws  : 
and  so  makes  what  I  understand  to  be  a  representation 
of  the  moral  genius  of  the  ritual  Law  in  general,  only 
the  physical  quality  of  some  particular  Rites.  But  the 
very  words  of  the  Prophecy  evince  that  a  Body  of  laws 
wa3  mieant;  and  the  character  of  the  Spej^er  shews,  that 
the  subject  is  of  moraly  not  of  physical  good  and  evil. 

P-   353-   [CCCCC]   Speaking  of  Marshabc   and 
Spencer,  he  says:  In  omnium  nunc  fere  eruditorum 
^  manibus  versatur  Nobilissimi  Viri  Johannis  Marshami 
Canton  Chronicus.     Opus  quanlivis  pretii;  quod  uli 
Authori  suo  multa  lectione,  accurata  meditatione,  pluri- 
misque  lucubratibnibus  stetit,  ita  Lectori  per  salebrosos 
obscurissimaB  Antiquitatis  recessus  viam  non  paullo  facili- 
orem  expeditioremque  effecit.     Sed  ut  in  humanis  rebus 
nihil  omtiiek  parte  bieatum  esse^solet,  ita  nee  pulcKernmo 
huiccorpori  suos  deeisse  naevos  videas — Eandem  senten- 
tiam  magrio  nuper  aiiimo  atque  apparatu  t  uitus  est  Johannes 
Spencerus  in  Dlssertatione  de  Urirn  8^  Tkummim.  Ubi  ita 
vir  doctisstmus  instituit,  S^c. — ^^Multa  a  viris  doctissimis 
congesta  sunt,  quibus  huic  suae  assertioni  fidem  faciant. 
Ea  autem  quiim  plurimum  reconditoe  contineant  erudi- 
tionis;non  videntur  Clarissimi  Authores  sua  laude,  uti 
nee  studiosi  lectores  jucunditate  atque   utilitate,   qu« 
€lxinde  percipi  potest,  fraudandi  esse.— Super  omnibus 
denique  ivUfKrtv   iheam  subjuiigam,  eo  argumeritorum 
robore  quod  suscepti  negotii  ratio  patitur  fii^mandam. 
'Nequaquam  ea  mente  ut  doctissimorum  virorum  labori- 
bus  detraham;  sed  ut  me  &  Lectores  meos  in  intestiiganda 
veritate  exerceam,  sit  JForte  detur    curva  corrigere  & 
cngregio  .inspersos  abstergere  corpore  ri*vos,  p.  i^— 4» 
TWs  "canfipur  was  the  more  extraordinary;  aS  Sir  J. 
Marsham  had  ^en  but  too  many  marks  of  dfeaftfettion 
to  revealed  Religion.   ^  And  though  that  great  and'  good 
'man  Dr.  Spencer  was  entirely  free  from  all  reasonable 
suspicion  of  this  kind ;  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  that  too 
intent  on  a  favourite  argument,  he  was  apt  tb'ekpress 
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himself  somewhat  crudely.     He  had  a  bright  and  vigo- 
f-ous  imagination,  A^hich^  now  and  then,  got  the  better  of 
his  judgn^ent;  and  the  ihtegrity  of  his  heart  made  him 
careless   in    giving    it  the  reins;  sometimes  in  a  dan- 
gerous road.-    Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  fine  discourse 
concerning  Prodigies^  speaking  of  a  certain  quality  in 
the  soul,  which,  aa  he  says,  makes  it  greatly  impressive 
to  the  persuasion  of  parallels^  equalities,  similitudes^  in 
the  frame  and  government  of  the  world,  he  goes  on  iii 
this  strange  manner  :  "  This  general  temper  of  the  soul 
**  easily  inclines  it  to  believe  great  and  mighty  changes  in 
**  states,  usher'd  with  the  solenmity  of  some  niighty  arid 
*^  analogous  changes  in  nature,  and  that  all  terrible  evils 
"  are  prefaced  or  attended  with  some  prodigious  and 
^*  amazing  alterations  in  the  creation— Hence,  perhaps, 
"it  is  that  we  generally  find\great  troubles  and  judg- 
"  ments  on  earth  described,  especially  by  persoffe  ecsta^- 
"  iicdl^  Prophets  and  Poets  (whose  speeches  usually 
"  rather  follow  the  easy  sense  of  the  soul  than  the  rigid 
"  truth  of  things)  by  all  the  examples  of  horror  and 
"  confusion  in  the  frame  of  the  creatiom     The  prophet 
**  David  describes  God's  going  out  to  judgment  thusj" 
^c.  p.  71,  72.  2d  ed.     Dr.  Spencer  seems  to  have  beeii 
misled  in  this  philosophic  solution  by  a  greater  Master, 
who,  however,  talks  still  more  grossly  of  what  he  seems  to 
have   understood  as  little.     *' In  matters  of  faith  and 
*^  religion  (says  lord  Verulam)  we  raise  our  imagination  • 
*^  above   our  reason :  which  is  the  cause  why  Refigioil 
**  sought  ever  access  to  the  'mind  by  similitudes,  types, 
"  parables^  visions,  dreams."   Adv.  of  learning,  fc.  ad. 
The  serious  christian  reader  cannot  but  be  offended  aj 
this  injurious  representation  of  the  holy  Prophets.     Such 
remarks   as  these    a,re  altogether  unworthy   these   twq 
excellent,  men.      It    is    false   in  fact    that    Prophetic 
figufes  were  enthusiastic  or  fantastic  visions  raised  by, 
and   then  represented    to,   the   imagination.      I    have 
shewn  that,  the  images^  which  the  Prophets  employed, 
composed   the  common   phraseology   of  their  times; 
and   were  employed   by  them   because  this  figurative 
language  was  well  understood,  and  still  better  relish- 
ed by  the  Feople.  [See  p.  134,  of  this  vol.] — But  is 
it  therefere  fitting  that  such  writers  should  be  treated, 
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by  every  dirty  scribbler,  as  Libertines,  Deists,  and  secret 
propagators  of  Infidelity,  for  inadvertencies,  ivbich  a  man 
like  tl^  candid  Witsius  would  only  call  fujm  in  pukher^ 
rimocorpore? 

P-  355-  [DDDDD]  Let  roe  here  observe  how  this 
very  circumstance  in  Moses's  conduct,  acquits  him  of  ail 
suspicion  of  that  kind  of  fraijd  so  much  in  use  amongst 
the  best  human  Lawgivers  of  Antiquity.  The  Mosaic 
Dispensation  had  been  treated  by  our  Fi*eethinkers  with 
great  liberties.  It  was  therefore  offered  by  the  late 
-  learned  and  mgenious  Dr.  Middleton,  as  a  means  to 
rescue  it  from  their  contempt,  and  to  solve  the  difficulties 
which  attend  it,  without  hurting  the  authority  whereon  it 
stands,  to  suppose  some  degree  of  fiction  in  certain 
cases,  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  And  this  he  endeavoured 
to  make  credible,  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Law-* 
givers*  Now  I  think  this  supposition  neither  true  nor 
probable.  i .  If  we  consider  what  it  was  that  induced 
the  ancient  Lawgivers  to  employ jifcriow,  w«  shall  find  it 
arose,  in  part,  from  their  false  pretences  to  a  divine 
Mission;  and,  in  part,  from  the  imaginary  necessity  c^ 
propagating,  Polytheism.  As  to  the  first,  Moses's  pre- 
tensions to  a  divme  mission  are  here  allowed.  And  it  is 
notorious  that  he  preached  up  the  one  true  God,  the 
Creator,  in  opposition  to  all  kinds  of  Polytheism.  No 
occasion  therefore  remained  for  the  use  oi  Jiction.  And 
we  can  hardly  think  he  would  employ  it  witiiout  occasion. 
Wh^t  we  have  then  to  shew  is,  that  the  only  cause  why 
the  ancient  sages  employed  jffc^ion  (besides  the  support  (Xf 
a  fiatlse  mission)  ^^s  to  hide  the  absurdities  of  PolytheisiB. 
*rhis  indeed  hath  been  already  done  for  other  purposes^ 
in  several  places  of  this  Work:  So  that  I  shall  here  con- 
fine myself  to  one  single  proof.  Macrobius  assuces  us, 
that  the  ancient  sages  did  not  admit  the  &buloiis  in  ail 
their  disputations;  but  in  those  only  which  related  to  the 
SOUL,  to  the  HEAVENLY  BODIES,  and  to  the  Hebo-Gods. 
Sciendum  est  tamen  non  in  omneip  disputationem  philo- 
sophos  ^AmiiX/^vefabulosa  vel  licita^  sed  his  uti  solent  cum 
vel de anim&  vel  de  aeriis  ^theriisve  potestatibus, 
vel  de  CETERIS  dis  loquuntur.  [in  Somn.  Scip.  1.  Lc.  2j 
On  the  contrary)  when  they  dbcoursed  of  thci  first 
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CAUSE,  then  every  thing  was  delivered  exactly  agreeable 
to  the  truth.  Ceterum  cum  ad  summum  et  faincipem 
OMNIUM  Deum — tractfttus  se  audet  attollere — nihil 
FABULOSUM  penitus  attingunt.  [id.  li.]  The  reason  of 
their  using  Jictiofi  or  fable,  in  treating  of  their  false  Gods, 
was  to  hide  the  absurdities  attendant  on  their  Worship ; 
a  Worship  thought  to  be  necessary.  Hence,  as  hath 
been  shewn  elsewhere,  [vol.  iii.  of  the  Div.  Leg.  b.  iii. 
sect  6.]  they  were  led  from  the  absurdity  and  the  neccs^ 
sity  toother,  to  conclude  tliat  utility ^  and  not  truth,  was 
the  ervl  of  Religion;  and  from  another  mistake  there 
mentioned,  that  utility  and  truth  do  not  coincide.  From 
these  two  principles  necessarily  arose  a  third,  that  it  was 
expedient  and  laivful  to  deceive  for  the  PubUc  good. 
And,  on  this  last,  was  founded  the  practice  oi  Jiction 
above  mentioned.  Now  the  whole  Religion  of  Moses 
being  established  on  that  very  doctrine,  in  the  handling 
of  which  the  ancient  Sages  neither  needed  nor  used 
fiction ;  and  at  the  same  time  directly  opposing  that  very 
superstition,  far  the  sake  of  which,  the  fction  was  em- 
ployed y  we  conclude,  with  certainty,  that  Moses  employe4 
Ko  DEGREE  OF  FICTION  in  the  Composition  or  in  the 
propagatbn  of  the  Jewish  Helicon.  But  2.  That 
which  he  had  no  occasion  to  use,  we  think  it  imt 
possible  he  should  use,  if  his  pretensions  were  (as  is 
here  allowed)  real.  We  have,  indeed,  in  order  to  display 
the  wisdom  of  God's  Dispensation,  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  he  employed,  in  the  contrivance  of  it,  all  those  arts 
(though  in  an  infinitely  more  perf^t  degree)  which  human 
Law^vers  are  wont  to  use,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
civil  Government :  for  that,  without  forcing  the  Will,  no 
other  method  was  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  end  de- 
signed. But  this,  we  presume,  is  as  different  fi*om^*^ic»i 
as  truth  is  firom  falsehood.  •  Thus  far,  we  think,  God,  in 
his  dispaisations  to  men,  would  chuse  to  do,  rather  than 
to  force  the  WUL  But  could  we  suppose  a  People^ 
favoured  with  a  divine  Revelation,  so  absurdly  circum- 
stanced as  to  be  incapable  of  being  worked  upon  by  com- 
mon means,  without  the  use  of  some  degree  offction,  we  - 
should  then  conclude  God  would  rather  chuse  miracia^ 
lously  to  overrule  the  Will:  because  we  conceive  divine 
Revelation  with  human  fiction  to  be  a  mixture  of  things 
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utterly  incompatible ;  that  there  can  be  no  alliance  be- 
tween (j  OD  and  Belial ;  nor  any  union^  between  the  Spirit 
of  Truili,  and  the  Father  of  Lies. 

P.  355.  fEEEEE]  ''  Suppose  (says  Dr.  Stebbing)  a 
*^  Deist  should  allege  that  the  Israelites  learned  this 
**  doctrine  in  Egypt  where  Moses  himself  also  might  have 
**  learnt  it.  Hew  wOuMyouprwe  the  contrary  ?  "  Exa- 
mination, p.  33,  34.    . 

Should  a  IMst  allege  thisy  as  making  anything  against 
my  argument,  or  for  his  own  cause,  I  should  say  he  knew 
as  little  either  of  one  or  the  other  as  Dr.  Stebbing  himself 
does :  For  my  argument  being  addressed  to  the  Deist, 
supposes  tiiat  Moses  and  the  Israelites  might  have  learnt 
the  doctrine  in  Egypt;  and  on  that  supposition,  defies 
them  to  find  a  iieason,  exclusive  of  the  extraordinary 
Providence,  why  Moses  did  not  make  so  useful  and  ne- 
cessary  a  doctrine  (in  favour  of  which  his  People  were 
mucb  prejudiced)  the  Sanction  of  his  Laws.  Their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  doctrine  in  Egypt,  I  supposed  :  This 
acquaintBlnce  my  argument  required  me  to  suppose  :  and 
yet  this  Answerer  of  my  Book  knew  so  little  of  its  con- 
tents, as  to  ask.  How  I  would  prove  th£  contrary  ? 
If  the  learned  Doctor  had  any  pertinent  drift  in  this 
question,  you  can  discover  it  only  by  supposing  him  to 
go  upon  this  ridiculous  assumption,  that  what  the  Jews 
once  learned  they  Could  never  either  unlearn  or  forget, 
and  therefore  if  they  had  learned  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  in  Egypt,  they  cfuld  not  be  so  ignorant  of  it  as,  I 
say,  they  were.  But  to  ofear  up  his  conceptions  in  this 
matter  he  may  have  recourse,  if  he  pleases,  to  the  latter 
division  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  fifth  Book,  of  the  Divine 
Legation.         ^ , 


P.  357.  [FFFPFJ  This  was  the  character  if  feore  even 
$0  late  as  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  who  tells  u^,  that  the 
Tel)ellious  Israelites,  frightened  at  the  power  6f  the  king 
of  Babylon,  refused  to  stay  any  longer  in  Judea,  saying, 
Nt>,  tut  we  will  go  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  we  sKdU 
9ee  notvctTynor  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ^  nor  have 
hunger  of  breads  and  there  t^iU  we  dwell,  ch^p.  xlii.  14* 
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P.  36a.  [GGGGG]  This  fafaious  book  (as  k  the  for- 
tune of  ^  which  bring  new  jf)r6bfs  for  Revelation  in  a 
new  way)  hath  unde^'gone  many  heavy  censures  both  from 
Jews  and  Christians.     Those  blame  him  for  attempting 
to  assign  reasons  for  the  Ceremonial  ordinances  \  These 
for  explaining  Scripture  on  the  principles  of  Aristotle.  ^ 
But  both,  as  usual,  expose  their  own  ignorance  and  pre- 
vention.    In  this  work,  the  excellent  author  studied  the 
real  honour  of  God,  together  with  the  good  of  those*  to 
M'hom  his  discourse  was  addressed.     And  because  its  end- 
and  design  appears  to  be  little  understood,  and  depends 
on  a  curious  piece  of  history,  neglected  by  his  editors  and 
translators,  I  shall  give  the  Reader  a  short  account  of  it. 
In  the  first  flourishing  times  of  the  Saf  acene  Empire,  (as   , 
we  learn  from  William  of  Paris  in  his  book  De  Legibiis) 
a  great  number  of  Jews,  devoting  themselves  to  the  f3tudy 
of  thp  Aristotelian  philosophy,  (then  cultivated  by  the 
Arabs  with  a  kind  of  scientific  fanaticism)  and  tbiereby 
contracting  not  only  an  inquisitive  but  a  disputatious 
habit,  set  themselves  to  examine  into  the  reaso?ns  of 
THE  Jewtsh   laws  ;  which  being  unable  to  discover, 
they  too  hastily  Concluded  them  to  be  useless,  absurd,  and 
of  human  invention;  and  so  apostatized,  in  great  num- 
bers, frbnx  the  Religion  of  their  Fathers. — "  Post:quam 
'^  autem  Chaldaeis  sive  Babyloniis  &;  genti  Arabum  com- 
'^  mixti  sunt,  &  miscuerunt  se  studiis  eorum  &  phik)9p- 
"  phiae ;  &  secpti  sunt  opiqiones  philosophorum ;.  nescib- 
"  entes  legis  sua^  credulitates  &  Abrahae  fidem  crontra 
"  disputationes  eorum  &  jationes  defendere :  hiiic  est 
*'  quod  facti  sunt  in  lege  erronei,  &  in  fide  ipsius  Atirahae 
"  haeretici.;  maxime  postqiiam  regnum  Saracj^norum 
*^  difFusum  est  super  habitationem  eorum.     E^inde,  eniiii 
*'  aeternitatern  inundi  &.. alios  Aristoteli^.  orrurest  seeuti 
"  sunt  multi  ^orum.     Hincqye  pauci.  veri;  Judsfti;  (hoc 
"  est,  qui  non  in  parte  aliqu4  credulitatis  suae  Sasfacein 
^^  sunt^.  i^ut  AristQtelicis  consentientes  erroribus)  in  tierf^ 
"  Sar^cenorum  ipveniuntur,  de  his  qui  inter  philosophQS 
f*  commorantur.      Uedit  ^nim  occasioiiem  non  k'^vep' 
*^  apOi^jt^ise  hujusraodi  ea  quae  videtur  multorum  ma  oda- 
^'  torum  absurditas  vel  inutiiitas  :  dum  enim  appan  et  in 
*^  ei3  absurditas  &  inutiiitas,  nulla  autem  praecept'tonis 
<'  oat  iobibitioius  earom  ratio,  nulla  observantiarum^  uti* 

''  litai, 
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*^  litaSf  uon  est  minim  si  ab  eis  receditur :  sed  tanquaih 
"  onera  supervacanea  projiciuntur."  fol.  i8.  In  these 
times,  and  under  this  Empire,  our  Author  wrote.  So  that 
nothing  could  be  more  useful  than  to  shew  his  apostatizing 
brethren  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  defended,  nay, 
even  explained  on  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  and  that 
the  precepts  of  the  ceremonial  Law  were  founded  in 
the  highest  reasonableness  and  convenience — M aimoni- 
des,  where,  in  his  preface,  he  gives  his  reasons  for  writing 
this  discourse,  plainly  hints  at  that  apostasy — Vertigino- 
90s  vero  quod  attinet,  auorum  cerebrum  est  poUutum  Sg 
vamsfutilibmque  ac  jalsis  opinionibus  repletum,  quique 
sibi  intaginantur  se  magnos  esse  philosophos,  ac  theo- 
logos,  illos  ^ciojugituros  a  multis,  contra  multa  etiam  ob- 
Jectiones  moturos. — Detis  vero  benedictus  novit,  quanto- 
perd  timuerim  conscribere  ea^  qwz  explicare  Sf  consignare 
wolui  in  hoc  libro.  Nam  quia  talia  sunt  de  quibu^7itdlus 
e^e  gent e  nostra  in  hac  captivitate  quicquamscripsit  hacte-- 
nusy  qud  r^tione  primus  ego  prodire  in  hac  palcestra  audeo  : 
verum  suffultus  sum  duobus  principiis;  pHmo^quodde 
istius  fnodi  negotio  dictum  sit^  tempus  estfaciendi  Domino : 

IRRITAM  FECERUNT  LEGEM  TV  AM,  SfC.SCCUndo,  CO  qUod 

sapientes  nostri  dicunty  Omnia  opera  tuajiant  adghriam 
Dei. 

P.  364.  [HHHHH]  The  learned  author  of  the  ele- 
^nt  and  useful  Letter  from  JRomc  has  here  taken  to 
himself  what  was  meant  in  general  of  the  numerous 
writers  on  the  same  subject ;  and  so  has  done  it  the 
honour  of  a  confutation,  in  ^  postscript  to  the  last  edition 
of  that  Letter.  But  the  same  friendly  considerations 
which  induced  him  to  end  the  postscript  with  declaring 
his  unwillingness  to  enter  further  into  controversy  with 
me,  disposed  me  not  to  enter  into  it  at  all.  This,  and 
neither  any  neglect  of  him,  nor  any  force  I  appr^jaended 
in  his  arguments,  kept  nie  silent.  However,  I  owe  so 
much  both  to  myself  and  the  public,  as  to  take  notice  of 
a  misrepresentation  of  my  argument ;  and  a  change  of  the 
question  in  dispute  between  us :  without  which  notice  the 
controversy  (as  I  agree  to  leave  it  where  it  is)  can  scarce 
be  fairly  estimated. — ^*  A  paragraph  in  Mr.  Warburton's 
^*  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  obliges  me  (says  Dr.  Mid- 
**  clleton)to  detain  the  reader  a  little  longer,  in  order  to 

**  obviate 
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*^  obviate  the  prejudices  which  the  authority  of  so  cele- 
^*  brated  a  writer  may  probably  inject,  to  the  disadvan- 
"  tage  of  my  argument. — I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
"  what  could  move  my  learned  friend  to  pass  so  severe 
*'  a  censure  upon  an  argument  which  has  hitherto  been 
*'  espoused  by  all  protestants;  admitted  by  many  papists) 
^*  and  evaded  rather  than  contradicted  by  any.     But 
"  whatever  was  his  motive,  which,  I  persuade  myself, 
*'  was  no  unfriendly  one,  he  will  certainly  pardon  me, 
^*  if,  pursuing  the  lull  conviction  of  my  mind,   I  attempt 
^*  to  defend  an  established  principle,  confirmed  by  strong 
^^  and  numerous  facts,  against  an  opinion  wholly  new  and 
**  strange  to  me ;  and  which,  if  it  can  be  supposed  to 
^'  have  any  force,  overthrows  the  whole  credit  and  use 
^*  of  my  present  work. — He  allows  that  the  writers,  who 
"  have  undertaken  to  deduce  the  rites  of  popery  Jrom 
^  paganism^  have  shexvn  an  exact  and  surprising  likeness 
^'  between  them  in  a  great  variety  of  instances.    This 
^  (says  he)  one  would  think,  is  allowing  every  thing 
**  that  the  cafise  demands :  it  is  every  thing,  I  dare  say, 
"  that  those  writers  desire*."     That  it  is  every  thing 
those  writers  desire^  I  can  easily  believe,  since  I  sec, 
my  learned  friend   himself  hath  considered  thesd  two 
assertions,  1 .  The  religion  of  the  present  Romans  derived 
.  from  that  of  their  Heathen  ancestors;  and,  2.  An  exact 
conformity,  or  uniformittf  rather  of  worship  between 
popery  and  paganism :  He  hath  considered  them,  I  say, 
as  convertible  propositions :  for,  undertaking,  as  his  title* 
page  informs  us,  to  prove  the  religion  of  the  present  Ro- 
mans derived  from  that  of  their  Heathen  ancesto7^s\  and 
having  gone  through  his  ar^ments,  he  concludes  thern 
in  these  words,  "  But  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  conclude, 
"  being  persuaded,  if  I  do  not  flatter  myself  too  much; 
"  that  I  have  sufficiently  mctie  good  what  i  first 
"  UKDICRTOOK  TO  PROVE,  an  cxact  conformity,  or  uni- 
*^  formity  rather,  of  worship  between  popery  and  pa- 
^  gatiism  f.**    But  what  he  undertook  to  prove,  we  see^ 
was,  The  religion  of  the  present  Romans  derived  from 
their  Heathen  ancestors:  That  I  have  therefore,  as  my 
learned  friend  observes,  allowed  every  thing  those  writers 
desire,  is  ve;*y  likely.    But  then  whether  I  have  aUcwed 
♦  Postscript,  p.a^S.  t  Letter,  p,  924* 
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eoery  thing  that  the  cmise  dcmandSy  is  another  question : 
which  I  think  can  never  be  determined  in  the  affirmative, 
till  it  be  shewn  that  no  other  probable  cause  caa  be 
assigned  of  this  e.vaCt  conformity  between  Papists  and 
Pagans^  but  a  borrowing  or  derivation  from  one  to  the 
other.  And  J  guess,  that  now  this  is  never  likely  to  be 
done,  since  I  myself  have  actually  assigned  another  pro- 
bable cause,  namely,  the  same  spirit  of  superstition  ope- 
rating in  the  like  circumstances. 

But  this  justly  celebrated  writer  goes  on—"  This  ques- 
*'  tion  according  to  his  [the  authpr  of  The  Divine  Lega^ 
"  ,^ip«]  notion  is  not  to  be  decided  by  facts,  but  by  a 
**^  principle  of  a  dilTerent  kind,  a  superior  knowledge  of 
"  human  nature!^.''  Here  lam  forced  to,complain  of  a 
want  of  candour,  a  want  not  natural  to  my  learned  friend. 
For,  whence  is  it,  1  would  ask,  (hat  he  collects,  thalj  «c- 
cording  to  piy  notion^  this  question  is  not  to  be  decided 
by  facts^  Itut  a  supertbr  .knowledge  of  human  nature  ? 
From  any  Jhiiig  I  h^ve  said  ?  Or  Irpm  any  thing  I  have 
omitted  to, say?  purely,  not  from  any. thing.  J  have  said 
(though  he,  seems  to  insinuate  so  much  Jt>y.  putting  the 
words  a  superior ,  hfowledge  of  human  nature  in  liaUc 
characters  as  they  are,  called)  because  I  leave  him  in  pos- 
session oif  his jfec?^,  and  g^vc  them  all  the  validity  he  de- 
sires; .which  he  hinjsielf  observes ;  and,  from  thence,  as 
we  see,  endeavours  to  draw  some  advantage  to  bis  hypo- 
thesis :-rrNor  from  s^ny  thing  I  have  omitlbd  J;o  saLy ;  for, 
in  this  shojt  paragraph , where  I  deliver  my  opinion,  and, 
by  reason  of  its  evidence,  offer  but  one  single  argument 
in  its  support,  that  argument  arises^  from  a  fact,  viz. 
that  the  superstitious  custpms  in  question  lODere  many  ages 
later  tha;^  the;,  co^ver^ion  of  the  imperial  city  to  the 
Christian  Jaith:  tv^ei^e  JT  conclude,  that  the  ruling 
Churchpien  could  bave»w.,naQltivc  in  borrowing  from 
Pagan  customs,  either  , as.  tiios^,  customs  were  Jhen  fa- 
shionable in,  themselves^  or  reapectaUe  for  the  nuinber  op 
quality  of  their  followers^  .^^nd. what  makes^ this  the 
mor^  extraordinary  is,  th^t  .«y  learned  friend  himself 
immediately  afterwards  quotes. tb«se  words;  and  then 
tc^lls  the  jreader, ,  tti^t  m^  argument  consists^qf  an  Hi^TOr^ 
jiiQ4^hjACTi  fn4^cfA€o$9sefuenceik4u€edjram^        It 

.,    ,        .  *>  Eostscript,  f^%%S. 
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appears  therefore,  that,  according  to  my  notion,  the 
question  is  to  be  decided  by  facts,  and  not  by  a  superior 
•  krfowledge  of  human  nature.  Yet  I  must  confess  I  then 
thought,  and  do  so  still,  that  a  superior  knowledge  of 
human  nature  would  do  no  hfirm,  as  it  might  enable  men 
to  judge^  better  jof;/^cf5  than  we  find  they- are  generally 
accustomed  to  do.  But  will  this  excuse  a  candid  repre- 
senter  for  saying,  that  the  question^  according  to  my  tw* 
tion,  was  net  to  be  decided  by  facts y  but  a  superior 
knowledge  of  human  nature?  However,  to  do  n>y 
learned  friend  all  justice,  I  must  needs  say,  that,  as  if 
these  were  only  words  of  course,  that  is,  words  of  con- 
troversy, he  goes  on,  through  the  body  of  his  postscript, 
to  invalidate  my  argument  from  fact ; .  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  a  superior  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  in 
this  place  where  it  was  brought  in  to  be  laughed  at. 

.As  to  the  argument,  it  must  even  shift  for  itself.     It 
has  done  more  mischief  already  than  I  was  aware  of: 
and  forced  my  learned  friend'to  extend  bis  charge  from 
the  modern  to  the  ancient  church  of  Rome.     For  my  ar- 
gument, from  the  low  bitth  of  thefeuperttitioris  in  question, 
coming  against  iiis  hypothesis,  after  he  had  once  and 
again  declared  the  purpose  of  his  letter  to  be  the  ex- 
posing of  the  Heathenish  idolatry  and  superstition  of  the 
PREs>ENT  church  of  Rome ;  he  was  obliged,  in  support 
of  that  hypothesis,  to  shew  that  even  the  early  ages  of 
the  church  were  not  free  from  the  infection.     Which 
hath  now  quite  shifted  the  subject  with  the  scene,  and 
will  make  the  argument  of  his  piece  from  henceforth  to 
run  thus,  The  religion  of  the  present  Romans  derived 
from  their  early  Christian  ancestors ;  and-  theirs^  from 
the  neighbouring  Pagans,     To  speak  freely,  my  reason- 
ing (which  was  an  argument  ad  hgminem,  and,  as  such, 
I  thought,   would  have  been  reverenced)  reduced  the 
learned  writer  to  this  dilemma ;  either  to  allow  the  fact, 
and  give  up  his  hypothesis;  or  to  deny  the  fact,  and 
change  his  question.     And  he  has  chosen  the  latter  as 
the  lesser  evil.     As  to  the  fact ;  that  the  Churches  of  the 
first  ages  might  do  that  on  their  own  heads,  which  Moses 
did  upon  authority,  i.  e.  indulge  their  Pi^an  converts 
with  such  of  th^ir  customs  as  could  not  be  easily  abused 
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to  superstition,  may  be  safely  acknowledged*  Mylearn- 
ed  friend  has  produced  a  few  instances  of  such  indulgence, 
which  the  censure  of  some  of  the  more  scrupulous  of 
those  times  hath  brought  to  our  knowledge.  But  the 
great  farraginous  body  of  Popish  rites  and  ceremonies, 
the  subject  of  my  learned  friend's  Letter Jrvm  Homey  had 
surely  a  different  original.  They  were  brought  into  the 
Church  when  Paganism  was  in  part  abhorred  and  in  part 
forgotten  r  and  when  the  same  spirit  of  sordid  supersti- 
tion which  had  overspread  the  Gentile  world,  had  now 
deeply  infected  the  Christian* 


TND  or  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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